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THE  drama  before  the  time  of  Shakfpeare  was 
fo  little  cultivated,  or  fo  ill  underftood,  that 
to  many  it  may  appear  unneceirary  to  carry  our 
theatrical  refearches  higher  than  that  period. 
Dryden  has  truly  obferved,  that  he  "  found  not, 
but  created  firft  the  ftage  ;"  of  which  no  one  can 
doubt,  who  confiders,  that  of  all  the  plays  ifllied 
from  the  prefs  antecedent  to  the  year  loQI,  when 
there  is  reafon  to  believe  he  commenced  a  dramatick 
writer,  the  titles  are  fcarcely  known,  except  to 
antiquaries ;  nor  is  there  one  of  them  that  will  bear  a 
fecond  perufal.  Yet  thefe,  contemptible  and  few 
as  they  are,  we  may  fuppofe  to  have  been  the  mod 
popular  prodLi(5lions  of  the  time,  and  the  beft  that 
had  been  exhibited  before  the  appearance  of  Shak- 
fpeare.^ 

*  There  are  but  thirty-eight  plays,  (exclufive  of  myfteries,  mo- 
raliti^es,  interludes,  and  tranflated'  pieces,)  now  extant,  written 
antecedent  to,  or  in,  the  year  I5g2.    Their  titles  are  as  follows  :* 


Acolqflus  -  -  -  1540 
Ferrex  arid  Porre.v  -  156l 
Damon  and  Pythias     -     1562 


Tancred  and  Gipmund      1568 
Caml'1/fes,  no  date,  but 
probably  written  before  1570 


*  To  this  lift  may  be  added  a  piece  hitherto  mentioned  in  no  catalogue, 
nor  to  be  found  in  any  library,  except  that  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater, 
entitled,  *'  The  rare  Triumphs  of  Love  and  Fortune.  Plaide  before  the 
Gueeoe's  moft  excellent  Maiefty ;  wherein  are  manye  fine  conceites  with 
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A  minute  inveftigation,  therefore,  of  the  origin 


Appius  and  Virginia      ") 

Gam.  Gurtons  Needle  S 

Proynos  and  Caffandra  - 

ylrraigyimeiit  of  Paris  '\ 

Sappho  and  Phao  \ 

Alexander  and    Cam-  j 

pqfpe  J 

Misfortunes  of  Arthur  - 

Jeronimo  "1 

Spanijh   Tragedy,     or  j 

Hieronimo    is    mad  )» 

again  j 

Tamhurlaine  J 


1575 
1579 

1584 

1587 

1588 
1589 


)  before 
159a 

1 


Soliman  and  Perfcda    ^ 

71 T-  ;  ^  I    in  or 

Midas  ' 

Galathea 

Arden  of  Feverfliam 

Orlando  Furiofo 

Alphonfus  King  of  Ar- 
ragon 

James   IF.     King    of 
Scotland 

A  Lookinglafs  for  Lon- 
don and  En  if  I  and 

Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  y 
Bungaij 

Jew  of  Malta 

Dr.  Fanflus 

Edward  If. 

Liiji's  Dominion 


Titus  Andronicus 

King  Henry  V.  in  or  before  1589 

Contention    between    the 

Houfes  of   Yorke  and 

Lancajier,  in  or  before  l5Q0\MctJfacre  of  Paris 
King  John,  in  two  parts  \     ^rr^^\  Dido 
Endymion  J  | 

Between  the  years  1592  and  160O,  the  following  plays  were 
printed  or  exhibited  ;  the  greater  part  of  which,  probably,  were 
written  before  our  author  commenced  play-wright : 


before 
1592 


Cleopatra 
Edward  I. 
Battle  of  Alcazar 
JVounds  of  Civil  War 
Selymus,     Emperor  of 

the  Turks 
Cornelia 
Mother  Boml'ie 
Tiie  Callers  Prophecy 
The  Wars  of  Cyrus 
King  Leir 
Taming  of  a  Shreiu 
yln  old  Wives  Tale 
Maid's  Metamorphofes 
Loves  Metamorphofes 
Pedlers  Prophecy 


1593 


>  1594 


Jlloon 


1 


Antonius 

Edward  HI. 

Wily  Beguiled 

Woman  in  the 

Mucedorus 

The  virtuous  Otiavia 

Blind  Betrtrar  of  Alex- 
aJidria 

Every  Man  in  his  Hu- 
mour J 

Pinner  of  Waliefeld     "| 

Warning  for  fair  Wo-    \ 

men  v 

David  and  Bethfahe      i 

Two  angry  Women  of  \ 
Abingdon  -J 


1595 
1597 


>   i5i 


98 


1599 


great  delight.  At  London.  Printed  by  E.  A.  for  Edward  White,  and  are  to 
be  folde  at  the  little  Northe  doore  of  St.  Panics  Church,  at  the  ligne  of  the 
Gunne,  1589."    4to.    Reed, 
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and  progrefs  of  the  drama  in  England,  will  Tcarcely 
repay  the  labour  of  the  inquiry.  However,  as  the 
befl  introdutlion  to  an  account  of  the  internal 
economy  and  ufages  of  the  Englifli  theatres  in  the 
time  of  Shakfpeare,  (the  principal  object  of  this 
diflertation,)  I  fhall  take  a  curfory  view  of  our  molt 
ancient  dramatick  exhibitions,  though  I  fear  I  can 
add  but  little  to  the  refearches  which  have  already 
been  made  on  that  fubje6l. 

Mr.  Warton  in  his  elegant  and  ingenious  Hijiory 
of  EngUJli  Poetry  has  given  fo  accurate  an  account  of 
our  earlieft  dramatick  performances,  that  I*  fhall 
make  no  apology  for  extra6ling  from  various  parts 
of  his  valuable  work,  fuch  particulars  as  fuit  my 
prefent  purpofe. 

The  earlieft  dramatick  entertainments  exhibited 
in  England,  as  well  as  every  other  part  of  Europe, 
were  of  a  religious  kind.  So  early  as  in  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century,  it  was  cuftomary  in  England 
on  holy  feftiv' als  to  reprefent,  in  or  near  the  churches, 
either  the  lives- and  miracles  of  faints,  or  the  moft 
important  ftories  of  Scripture.  From  the  fubje6t 
of  thefe  fpedtacles,  which,  as  has  been  obferved, 
were  either  the  miracles  of  faints,  or  the  more 
inyfterious  parts  of  holy  writ,   fuch  as  the  incarna- 


The  Cafe  is  altered 
Every  Man  out  of  his 

Humour 
The  Trial  of  Chevalry, 


1599 


Humorous  Day  s  Mirth 

Summer's  luft  IVill  and 

Tefament,* 


} 


1599 


*  Alfo  the  following  : 

A  Knack  to  know  a  Knave,  1594. 
Jack  Straw's  Life  and  Death,  1594. 
A  Knack  to  know  an  honest  Man,  159G. 
Tivo  vahant  Knightes,  Clyomon  and  Ciamydes,  1599. 
Several  dramatick  pieces  are  alfo  entered  on  the  books  of  the  Stationers' 
Company,  within  the  above  period,  which  have  not  been  printed.     Their, 
titles  may  be  found  in  Heriert'i  edition  of  Ames,  and   Egerton's   TheatricoA 
Rsmemlrancer.     Reed. 
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tion,  paffion,  and  rcfurredlion  of  Chrift,  thefe  fcrip- 
tural  plays  were  denominated  Miracles,  or  Myjieries, 
At  what  period  of  time  they  were  lirfl  exhibited  in 
this  country,  I  am  unable  to  afcertain.      Undoubt- 
edly, however,    they  are  of   very  great  antiquity ; 
and  Riccoboni,   who  has  contended  that  the  Italian 
theatre  is  the  moft  ancient  in  Europe,  has  claimed 
for  his  country  an  honour  to  which  it  is  not  en- 
titled.     The  era  of   the  earliefl;  reprefentation  in 
Italy,-    founded  on  holy  writ,    he  has  placed  in  the 
year  1264,  when  the  fraternity  del  Gonf alone  was 
eftablifhed ;     but    we   had   fimilar   exhibitions    in 
England  above  150  years  before  that  time.     In  the 
year   1110,    as  Dr.  Percy  and  Mr.  Warton   have 
obferved,    the   Miracle-play   of    Saint   Catharine, 
written  by  Geoffrey,  a  learned  Norman,  (afterwards 
Abbot  of  St.  Alban's,)  was  a^led,  probably  by  his 
fcholars,    in  the  abbey  of  Dunftable ;    perhaps  the 
firft  fpec^^acle  of  this  kind  exhibited  in  England.3^ 
William  Fitz-Stephen,  a  monk  of  Canterbury,  who 
according  to  the  bell:  accounts  con;pofed  his  very 
curious  work  in   1174,    about  four  years  after  the 
murder  of   his  patron  Archbiihop  Becket,  and  in 
the  twenty-firft  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry 
the  Second,    mentions,    that   "  London,    for   its 
theatrical  exhibitions,    has   religious  plays,    either 
the  reprefentations  of   miracles  wrought  by  holy 
confeflbrs,  or  the  fufferings  of  martyrs."^ 

*  The  French  theatre  cannot  be  traced  higher  than  the  year 
1398,  when  the  Myftery  of  the  Paliion  was  reprefented  at  St. 
Maur. 

^  Apud  Duneftapliam — quendam  kidum  de  fanfta  Katerlna 
(quern  Miracula  vulgariter  appellamus)  fecit.  Ad  quce  deco- 
randa,  petiit  a  facrlfta  fandi  Albani,  iit  fibi  capae  chorak-s  ac- 
commodarentur,  et  obfinuit,"  Vitse  Abbat:  ad  caic.  Hill.  Mat. 
Paris,  folio,  1639,  p.  56". 

♦  "  Lundonia  pro  fpedtaculis  tbeatraiibus,  pro  ludis  fcenieis. 
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Mr.  Warton  has  remarked,  that  "  in  the  tuTie  of 
Chaucer,  Plays  of  Miracles  appear  to  have  been  the 
common  refort  of  idle  goffips  in  Lent : 

'  Therefore  made  I  my  vi(itations 

'  To  vigilies  and  to  procellions  ; 

'  To  prechiiigs  eke,  and  to  thil'e  pilgrimages, 

*  To  playcs  of  viiracles,  and  mariages/  &c.' 

ludos  habet  fanftiores,  repraefentationes  miracillorum  quae  fanCll 
confeffores  operati  fant,  feu  reprefcentationes  paHionum,  quibns 
claruit  conftantia  martyrum."  Defcriptio  ?iobiHj/im<s  civitatis 
Lundoni^.  Fitz-Stephen's  very  curious  defcription  of  Londorv 
is  a  portion  of  a  larger  work,  entitled  Vitajan6ii  Tkonne,  Ar- 
chiepifcopi  et  Martyris,  \.  c.  Thomas  a  Becket.  It  is  afcertained 
to  have  been  written  after  the  murder  of  Becket  in  tlie  year 
1170,  of  which  Fitz-Stephen  was  an  ocular  w-itnefs,  and  while 
King  Henry  11.  was  yet  living.  A  modern  writer  with  great 
probability  fuppofes  it  to  have  been  compofed  in  11/4,  the  au- 
thor in  one  paflage  mentioning  that  the  church  of  St.  Paul's  was 
formerly  metropolitical,  and  that  it  was  thought  it  would  become 
fo  again,  "  fliould  the  citizens  return  into  the  ifland."  In  1174 
King  Henry  II.  and  his  ions  had  carried  over  with  them  a  con- 
fiderable  number  of  citizens  to  France,  and  many  Englilh  had 
in  that  year  alfo  gone  to  Ireland.  See  DilTertation  prefixed  to 
Fitz-Stcphen's  Defcriptioh  of  London,  newly  travjlaled,  &Cb 
4to.  1772,  p.  1(5. — Near  the  end  of  his  Defcription  is  a  paflage 
which  afcertains  it  to  have  been  written  before  the  year  1 1 82  ^ 
"  Lundonia  et  modernis  temporibus  reges  illultres  magnificofque 
peperit ;  imperatricem  Matildam,  Henricum  regem  tertium,  et 
beatum  Thomam"  [Thomas  Becket].  Some  have  fuppofed,  that 
inftead  of  tertium  we  ought  to  read  fecunduni,  but  the  text  is 
undoubtedly  right  3  and  by  tertiuvi,  Fitz-Stephen  mull  have 
meant  Henry,  the  fecond  fon  of  Henry  the  Second,  who  was 
born  in  London  in  II56-7,  and  being  heir-apparent,  after  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother  William,  was  crowned  king  of  Eng- 
land in  his  father's  life-time,  on  the  15th  of  July,  11/0.  He 
was  frequently  ftyled  rex  filius,  rexjuvenis,  and  ibmetimes  he 
and  his  father  were  denominated  Reges  Jnglice.  The  young  king, 
who  occafionally  exercifed  all  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  roy- 
alty, died  in  1182.  Had  he  not  been  living  when  Fitz-Stephen 
wrote,  he  would  probably  have  added  nuper  defuiidtum.  Nei- 
ther Henry  II.  nor  Henry  III.  were  born  in  London.  See  the 
Diff'ertation  above-cited,  p.  12. 

5  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  6137,  Tyrwhitt's  edit. 
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"  And  in  Pierce  Plowman's  Creed,  a  piece  per- 
haps  prior  to  Chaucer,  a  friar  Minorite  mentions 
thefe  Miracles  as  not  lefs  frequented  than  market- 
towns  and  fairs  : 

'  We  haunten  no  taverns,  ne  hobelen  about, 
'  At  markets  and  Miracles  we  meddle  us  never." 

The  elegant  writer,  whofe  words  I  have  juft 
quoted,  has  given  the  following  ingenious  account 
of  the  origin  of  this  rude  fpecies  o£  dramaticfc 
entertainment : 

'"'  About  the  eighth  century  trade  was  principally 
carried  on  by  means  of  fairs,  which  lalled  feveral 
days.  Charlemagne  eftabliihed  many  great  marts 
of  this  fort  in  France,  as  did  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  his  Norman  fucceflbrs  in  England. 
The  merchants  who  frequented  thefe  fairs  in  nu- 
merous caravans  or  companies,  employed  every  art 
to  draw  the  people  together.  They  were  therefore 
accompanied  by  jugglers,  minftrels,  and  buffoons  ; 
who  were  no  lefs  intereded  in  giving  their  attend- 
ance, and  exerting  all  their  fl^ill  on  thefe  occafions. 
As  now  but  few  large  towns  exifted,  no  publick 
fpe61:acles  or  popular  amufements  were  eftablifhed  ; 
and  as  the  fedentary  pleafures  of  domeftick  life  and 
private  fociety  were  yet  unknown,  the  fair-time 
was  the  feafon  for  diverfion.  In  proportion  as 
thefe  fhews  were  attended  and  encouraged,  they 
began  to  be  fet  off  with  new  decorations  and  im- 
provements :  and  the  arts  of  buffoonery  being  ren- 
dered ftill  more  attra6live,  by  extending  their  circle 
of  exhibition,  acquired  an  importance  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people.  By  degrees  the  clergy  obferving 
that  the  entertainments  of  dancing,  mufick,  and 
mimickry,  exhibited  at  thefe  protra6ed  annual 
celebrities,  made  the  people  lefs  religious,    by  pro- 
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Shoting  idlenefs  and  a  love  of  fedivity,  profcribed 
theie  fports,  and  excommunicated  the  performers. 
But  finding  that  no  regard  was  paid  to  their  cen-> 
fureSj  they  changed  their  plan,  and  determined  to 
take  thefe  recreations  into  their  own  hands.  They 
turned  a6lors ;  and  inftead  of  profane  mummeries, 
prefented  ftories  taken  from  legends  or  the  Bible. 
This  was  the  origin  of  facred  comedy.  The  death 
of  Saint  Catharine,  a6led  by  the  monks  of  Saint 
Dennis,  rivalled  the  popularity  of  the  profeffed 
players.  Mufick  was  admitted  into  the  churches, 
which  ferved  as  theatres  for  the  reprefentation  of 
holy  farces.  The  feftivals  among  the  French,  called 
La  fete  de  Fouoc,  cle  VAne,  andc/e^  Tnnoceiis,  at  length 
became  greater  favourites,  as  they  certainly  were 
rnore  capricious  and  abfurd,  than  the  interludes  of 
the  buffoons  at  the  fairs.  Thefe  are  the  ideas  of  a 
judicious  French  writernow  living,  who  has  invef- 
tigated  the  hiftory  of  human  manners  with  great 
comprehenfion  and  fagacity." 

*'  Voltaire's  theory  on  this  fubje^l  is  alfo  very  in- 
genious, and  quite  new.  Religious  plays,  he  fup- 
pofes,  came  originally  from  Confi^antinople  ;  ^ 
where  the.  old  Grecian  ftage  continued  to  flourifli 
in  fome  degree,  and  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and 
Euripides  were  reprefented,  till  the  fourth  century. 
About  that  period,   Gregory  Nazianzen,    an  Arch- 


^  "  At  Conftantlnople-'  as  Mr.  Warton  haf5  elfewhcre  obfeiTcd^ 
•"  it  feems  that  the  ilage  liouriOied  much,  under  Juftinian  and 
Theodora,  about  the  year  540  :  for  in  the  Bafilical  codes  we  have 
the  oath  of  an  aftrefs,  p.Tj  avap/wce'jv  rrfC  Trocvetac.  Tom.  VJI, 
p.  682.  edit.  Fabrot,  GrEeco-Lat.  The  anciiyU  Greek  fathers^ 
particularly  Saint  Chryfoftom,  are  full  of  declamation  againftthe 
drama  ;  and  complain,  that  the  people  heard  a  comedian  witlis 
much  more  pleafure  than  a  preacher  of  the  gofpel."  Warton's 
Hijicry  of  EngUJli  Poetry,  Vol,  I,  p.  244,  n. 
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bifhop,  a  poet,  and  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  chiirclb, 
banifhed  Pagan  plays  from  the  ftage  at  Conftan- 
tinople,  and  introduced  ftories  from  the  Old  and 
New  Teftament.  As  the  ancient  Greek  tragedy 
was  a  religious  fpe6lacle,  a  tranfition  was  made  on 
the  fame  plan ;  and  the  chorulles  were  turned  into 
Chriftian  hymns.  Gregory  wrote  many  facred 
dramas  for  this  purpofe,  which  have  not  furvived 
thofe  inimitable  compoiitions  over  which  they 
triumphed  for  a  time  :  one,  however,  his  tragedy 
called  Xpicrlo?  •srasTp^^wv,  or  Chri/rs  Pafsion,  is  ftill  ex- 
tant. In  the  prologue  it  is  faid  to  be  an  imitation 
of  Euripides,  and  that  this  is  the  firft  time  the 
Virgin  Mary  had  been  introduced  on  the  flage. 
The  fafhion  of  a(!riing  fpiritual  dramas,  in  which 
at  firft  a  due  degree  of  method  and  decorum  was 
preferved,  was  at  length  adopted  from  Conftanti- 
nople  by  the  Italians  ;  who  framed,  in  the  depth 
of  the  dark  ages,  on  this  foundation,  that  barba- 
rous fpecies  of  theatrical  reprefentation  called 
Mysteries,  or  facred  comedies,  and  which  were 
foon  after  received  in  France.  This  opinion  wil! 
acquire  probability,  if  we  confider  the  early  com^ 
mercial  intercourfe  between  Italy  and  Conftanti- 
nople  :  and  although  the  Italians,  at  the  time  when 
they  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  imported  plays  of 
this  nature,  did  not  underftand  the  Greek  language, 
yet  they  could  underftand,  and  confequently  could 
imitate,  what  they  faw." 

"  In  defence  of  Voltaire's  hypothefis,  it  may  be 
further  obferved,  that  The  feaji  of  Fools,  and  of 
the  y4js,  with  other  religious  farces  of  that  fort,  {o 
common  in  Europe,  originated  at  Conftantinople. 
They  were  inftituted,  although  perhaps  under  other 
names,  in  the  Greek  Church,  about  the  year  990, 
by  Theophyladl,  patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  pro- 
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bably  with  a  better  defign  than  is  imagined  by  the 
ecclefiaftical  annalifls ;  that  of  weaning  the  minds 
of  the  people  from  the  pagan  ceremonies,  by  the 
fubflitLition  of  chriftian  fpe6tacles  partaking  of  the 
fame  fpirit  of  Ucentioufnefs. — ^To  tliofe  who  are 
accuftomed  to  contemplate  the  great  pi6lure  of 
human  follies,  which  the  unpolifhed  ages  of  Europe 
hold  up  to  our  view,  it  will  not  appear  furp riling, 
that  the  people  who  were  forbidden  to  read  the 
events  of  the  facred  hifliory  in  the  Bible,  in  which 
they  were  faithfully  and  beautifully  related,  fhould 
at  the  fame  time  be  permitted  to  fee  them  repre- 
fented  on  the  ftagc,  difgraced  with  the  groflell 
improprieties,  corrupted  with  inventions  and  ad- 
ditions of  the  moflf  ridiculous  kind,  fullied  with 
impurities,  and  exprefled  in  the  language  of  the 
loweft  farce." 

"  On  the  whole,  the  Myjierles  appear  to  have 
originated  among  the  ecclefiafticks ;  and  were  molt 
probably  firft  a6led  with  any  degree  of  form  by  the 
monks.  This  was  certainly  the  cafe  in  the  Englifh 
monafteries.7  I  have  already  mentioned  the  play 
of  Saint  Catharine,  performed  at  Dunftable  Abbey, 
by  the  novices  in  the  eleventh  century,  under  the 
fuperintendance  of  Geoffrey  a  Parilian  ecclefiaftick : 
and  the  exhibition  of  the  Pafsion  by  the  mendicant' 
friers  of  Coventry  and  other  places.     Inftances  have 

7  "  In  fome  regulations  given  by  Cardinal  Wolfey  to  tlie  mo- 
nafteries  of  the  Canons  regular  of  St.  Auftin,  in  the  year  1519, 
the  brothers  are  forbidden  to  be  hifores  aut  mhvici,  players  or 
mirnicks.  But  the  prohibition  means  that  the  monks  lliould  not 
go  abroad  to  exercife  ihefc  arts  in  a  fecular  and  mercenary  ca- 
pacity.    See  ylnnal.  Rurtonenfes,  p.  43/." 

In  1.589,  however,  an  injunction  made  In  the  Mexican- 
Council  was  ratified  at  Rome,  to  prohibit  all  clerks  from  play- 
ing in  the  Myfteries,  evea  on  Corpus  Chrifti  day.  See  Hijlorg 
~qf  EngUJli  Poetry,  Vol.  II.  p.  201. 
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been  given  of  the  like  pra61:ice  among  the  French* 
The  only  perfons  who  could  now  read  were  in  the 
religions  focieties  ;  and  various  circumflances,  pe- 
culiarly arifing  from  their  fituation,  profeffion,  and 
inrtitution,  enabled  the  monks  to  be  the  fole  peform- 
ers  of  thefe  reprefentatlons," 

"  As  learning  encreafed,  and  was  more  widely 
difleminated,  from  the  monarterieSj  by  a  natural 
and  eaiy  tranfition,  the  pradlice  migrated  to  fchools 
and  univerfities,  Vvhich  were  formed  on  the  mo- 
naftick  plan,  and  in  many  refpe6ls  refembled  the  ec- 
clcfiaftical  bodies."^ 

Candlemas-Day,  or  The  Slaughter  of  the  Inno- 
cents, written  by  Ihan  Parfre,  in  151'2,  Mary  Mag- 
dalene^ produced  in  the  fame  year,?  and  The  Proinifes 
of  God,  written  by  John  Bale,  and  printed  in  1538, 
are  curious  fpecimens  of  this  early  fpecies  of 
drama.  But  the  mod  ancient  as  well  as  mofl:  com- 
plete collection  of  this  kind  is,  The  Chefter  Mys- 
teries, which  were  written  by  Ralph  Higden,  a 
monk  of  the  Abbey  of  Chefter,  about  the  year  1 328,* 

'  Warton^s  Hiftory  of  Englijli  Poetry,  Vol,  II.  pp.  365,    ci 

fq- 

»  MSS.  Digby,  133,  Bibl.  Bodl. 

'  MSS.  Had.  2013,  &c.  ♦'  Exhibited  at  Chefter  in  the  year 
1327,  at  the  expence  of  the  different  trading  companies  of  that 
city.  The  Fall  of  Lucifer,  by  the  Tanners,  The  Creation,  by 
the  Drapers,  The  Deluge,  by  the  Dyers.  Abraham,  Melchife- 
dech,  and  Lot,  by  the  Barbers.  Mufes,  Balak,  and  Balaam, 
by  the  Cappers.  The  Salutation  and  Nativity,  by  the  Wrightes, 
The  Shepherds  feeding  tlwir  Flocks  ly  Night,  by  the  Painters 
and  Glaziers.  The  three  Kings,  by  the  Vintners.  The  Oblation 
of  the  three  Kings,  by  the  Mercers.  The  killing  of  the  Lino- 
cents,  by  the  Goldfiniths.  The  Purif  cation,  by  the  Blackfmiths. 
The  Temptation,  by  the  Butchers.  The  lafi  Supper,  by  the  Ba- 
kers. The  blind  Men  and  Lazarus,  by  the  Glovers.  Jefus  and 
the  Lepers,  by  the  Corvefarys.  Chriji's  Paffion,  by  the  Bow- 
yers,  Fletchers,  and  Ironmongers.     Defcent  into  Hell,  by  the    . 
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of  wtilch  a  particular  account  will  be  found  below. 
I  am  tempted  to  tranfcribe  a  few  lines  from  the 
third  of  thefe  pageants,  The  Deluge,  as  a  fpecimen 
of  the  ancient  Myfteries. 

The  firft  fcenical  dire6lion  is, — "  Et  primo  in 
aliquo  fupremo  loco,  Jive  in  nubibus,  Ji  fieri  poterat, 
loquatur  Deus  ad  Noe,  extra  archam  exiftente  cum 


Cooks  and  Innkeepers.  The  RefurreSiion,  by  the  Skinners.  The 
Jfcenjion,  by  the  Taylors.  The  Eleclion  of  S.  MalJiias,  fenduig 
of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  t^c.  by  the  Filbmongers.  Jritichrijt,  by 
the  Clothiers.  Day  of  Judgment,  by  the  Webfters.  The  reader 
will  perhaps  fmile  at  fome  of  thefe  combinations.  This  is  the 
fubttance  and  order  of  the  former  part  of  the  play.  God  enters 
creating  the  world  5  he  breathes  life  into  Adam,  leads  him  into 
Paradife,  and  opens  his  fide  while  fleeping.  Adam  and  Eve  ap- 
pear naked,  and  not  afhamed,  and  the  old  ferpent  enters  la- 
menting his  fall.  He  converfes  with  Eve.  She  eats  of  the  for- 
bidden fruit,  and  gives  part  to  Adam.  They  propofe,  according 
to  the  ftage-direcStion,  to  make  themfelves_/}/^/io-ac?//ff  a  foliis 
quihus  tegamus  pudenda.  Cover  their  nakednefs  with  leaves, 
and  converfe  with  God.  God's  curfe.  The  ferpent  exit  hifling. 
They  are  driven  from  Paradife  by  fonr  angels  and  the  cherubim 
with  a  flaming  fword,  Adam  appears  digging  the  ground,  and 
Eve  fpinning.  Their  children  Cain  and  Abel  enter  :  the  former 
kills  his  brother,  Adam's  lamentation.  Cain  is  banilhed,"  &:c. 
Warton's  Hifiory  of  Engl'ifli  Poetry,  "Vol.  I.  p.  243. 

Mr,  Warton  obferves  in  a  note  in  his  fecond  volume,  p.  180, 
that  "  if  it  be  true  that  thefe  Myfleries  were  compofed  in  the 
year  132S,  and  there  was  fo  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
Pope's  permiflion  that  they  might  be  prefented  in  Englilli,  a  pre- 
fumptive  proof  arifes,  that  all  our  Myfteries  before  that  period 
were  in  Latin.  Thefe  plays  will  therefore  have  the  merit  of  be- 
ing the  firft  Englifti  interludes." 

Polydore  Virgil  mentions  in  his  book  de  Rerum  Inventorilus, 
Lib.V.  c.  ii.  that  the  Myfteries  were  in  his  time  in  Englilh, 
"  Solemus  vel  more  prifcorum  fpe6tacula  edere  populo,  ut  ludos, 
venationes, — recitare  comsedias,  item  in  templis  vitas  divorum 
ac  martyria  reprsefentare,  in  quibus,  ut  cunftis,  par  fit  vokip- 
tas,  qui  recitant,  vernaculam  linguavi  tujitum  ufurpant."  The 
iirft  three  books  of  Polydore's  work  were  publiftied  in  1 490  ; 
in  15\'J,  at  which  time  he  was  in  England,  he  added  five 
more. 
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tola  familia  fuay     Then  the  Almighty,  after  ex- 
patiating on  the  iins  of  mankind,  is  raade  to  fay  : 

"  Man  that  I  made  I  will  deftroye, 
"  Beaft,  worme,  and  fowle  to  fley, 
"  For  one  earth  the  doe  me  nye^ 
"  The  folke  that  are  herone, 
'         '■'■  It  harmes  me  fore  hartefuUy 

,  "  The  malice  that  doth  nowe  multiplyc, 
"  That  fore  it  greeves  me  inwardlie 
"  That  ever  1  made  man. 

"  Therefore,  Noe,  my  fervant  free, 
"  That  righteous  man  arte,  as  I  fee, 
"  A  fliipp  foone  thou  {halt  make  thee 

"  Of  trees  drye  and  lighte. 
"  Litill  chambers  therein  thou  make, 
"  And  byndinge  pytche  alfo  thou  take, 
♦'  Within  and  without  ney  thou  flake, 

"  To  anoynte  yt  through  all  tliy  mighte,"  &c. 

After  fome  dialogue  between  Noah,  Sem,  Ham, 
Japhet,  and  their  wives,  we  find  the  following 
ftage  dire6tion :  "  Then  Noe  with  all  his  family 
fhall  make  a  figne  as  though  the  wrought  uppou 
the  (hippe  with  divers  inftruments,  and  after  that 
God  fliall  fpeake  to  Noe : 

"  Noe,  take  thou  thy  meanye, 
"  And  in  the  lliipp  hie  that  ye  be, 
"  For  non  fo  righteous  man  to  me 

"  Is  nowe  on  earth  livinge. 
"  Of  clean  beaftes  with  the  thou  take 
"  Seven  and  feven,  or  thou  flake, 
"  He  and  fhe,  make  to  make, 

"  By  live  in  that  thou  bring,"  &c. 

"  Then  Noe  (hall  go  into  the  arke  with  all  his 
family e,  his  wife  excepte.  The  arke  muft  be 
boarded  round  aboute,  and  uppon  the  hordes  all 
the  bealtes  and  fowles  hereafter  rehearfed  muft  be 
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painted,    that  there   wordes  maye  agree  with  the 
pidlures." 

"  Sem.  Sier,  here  are  lions,  libardes,  in, 
*■*■  Horfes,  mareSj  oxen  and  fwyne, 
"  Neates,  calves,  Iheepe  and  kyne, 
■*'  Here  fitten  thou  maye  fee,"  &:c. 

After  all  the  beafts  and  fowls  have  been  defcribed, 
Noah  thus  addrefles  his  wife : 

*'  Noe.  Wife,  come  in,  why  ftandes  thou  there  ? 
"■  Thou  art  ever  froward,  that  dare  I  fwere, 
''  Come  in  on  Godes  halfe  ;  tyme  it  w  ere, 
*'  For  fear  left  that  wee  drowne." 

"  IVlfe.  Yea,  fir,  fet  up  your  faile, 
"  And  rowe  forth  with  evil  haile, 
*'  For  withouten  anie  faile 

"  I  will  not  oute  of  this  toune  ;- 
"  But  I  have  my  golTepes  everich  one, 
"  One  foote  further  I  will  not  gone : 
"  They  llial  not  drown  by  St,  John, 

"  And  I  may  ilive  ther  life. 
"  They  loved  me  full  well  by  Chrift : 
**■  But  thou  will  let  them  in  thie  chift, 
*'  Ellis  rowe  forth,  Noe,  when  thou  lift, 

*'  And  get  thee  a  newe  wife." 

At  length  »Sem  and  his  brethren  put  her  onboard 
by  force,  and  on  Noah's  welcoming  her,  "  WeU 
come,  wife,  into  this  boate,"  fhe  gives  him  a  box 
on  the  ear  :  adding,  "  Take  thou  that  for  thy 
note."^ 

Many  licentious  pleafantries,  as  Mr.  Warton  has 
obferved,  were  fometimes  introduced  in  thefe  reli- 


*  It  is  obvious,  that  the  tranfcrlber  of  thefe  ancient  Myfterles, 
which  appear  to  have  been  written  in  1328,  reprefents  them  as 
they  were  exhibited  at  Chefter  in  1600,  and  that  he  has  not  ad- 
Jijered  to  the  original  orthography. 
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gious  reprefentations.  "  This  might  imperceptibly 
lead  the  way  to  fubjedts  entirely  profane,  and  to 
comedy  ;  and  perhaps  earlier  than  is  imagined.  In 
a  Myftery  of  The  Majfacre  of  the  Holy  Innocents,'^ 
part  of  the  fubje<5l  of  a  facred  drama  given  by  the 
Englifh  fathers  at  the  famous  Council  of  Conftance, 
in  the  year  14  J  7,  a  low  buffoon  of  Herod's  court 
is  introduced,  defning  of  his  lord  to  be  dubbed  a 
knight,  that  he  might  be  properly  qualified  to  go 
on  the  adventure  of  killing  the  mothers  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Bethlehem.  This  tragical  bufinefs  is  treated- 
with  the  moft  ridiculous  levity.  The  good  women 
of  Bethlehem  attack  our  knight-errant  with  their 
fpinning-wheels,  break  his  head  with  their  diiiafFs, 
abufe  him  as  a  coward  and  a  difgrace  to  chivalry, 
and  fend  him  to  Herod  as  a  recreant  champion  with 

much  ignominy. It  is  certain  that  our  anceftors 

intended  no  fort  of  impiety  by  thefe  monftrous  and 
unnatural  mixtures.  Neither  the  writers  nor  the 
fpeclators  faw  the  impropriety,  nor  paid  a  feparate 
attention  to  the  comick  and  the  ferious  part  of  thefe 
motley  fcenes  ;  at  Icafl  they  were  perfuaded  that  the 
folemnity  of  the  fubje6l  covered  or  excufed  all  in- 
congruities. They  had  no  juft  idea  of  decorum, 
confequently  but  little  fenfe  of  the  ridiculous  : 
what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  higheft  burlefque,  on 
them  would  have  made  no  fort  of  impreffion.  We 
mult  not  wonder  at  this,  in  an  age  when  90urage, 
devotion,  and  ignorance,  compofed  the  character 
of  European  manners ;  when  the  knight  going  to 
a  tornament,  firft  invoked  his  God,  then  his  mif- 
trefs,  and  afterwards  proceeded  with  a  fafe  con- 
fcience  and  great  refolution  to  engage  his  antago- 
nift.      In  thefe  Myfleries  I  have   fometimes  feen 

^  MSS.  Digbyl3-i,  Bibl.  BodL 
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grofs  and  open  obfcenlties.  In  a  play  of  The  Old 
and  New  Tejiament,  Adam  and  Ev.e  are  botli  exhi- 
bited on  the  ftage  naked/  and  converfing  about 
their  nakednefs  ;  this  very  pertinently  introduces 
the  next  Icene ;  in  which  they  have  coverings  of 
fig-leaves.  This  extraordinary  fpeclacle  was  beheld 
by  a  numerous  alJembly  of  both  fexes  wnth  great 
compofure  :  they  had  the  authority  of  fcripture  for 
fuch  a  reprefentation,  and  they  gave  matters  jufl 
as  they  found  them  in  the  third  chapter  of  Genejis. 
It  would  have  been  abfolute  herefy  to  have  departed 
from  the  facred  text  in  perfonating  the  primitive 
appearance  of  our  firft  parents,  whom  the  fpedators 
fo  nearly  refembled  in  limplicity  ;  and  if  this  had 
not  been  the  cafe,  the  dramatifts  were  ignorant  what 
to  reje(5l  and  what  to  retain."^ 

"  I  muft  not  omit,"  adds  Mr.  Warton/.  "  an 
anecdote  entirely  new,  with  regard  to  the  mode  of 
playing  the  Myfteries  at  this  period,  [the  latter  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century,]  which  yet  is  perhaps  of 
much  higher  antiquity.  In  theyear  1487,  while  Henry 
the  Seventh  kept  his  relidence  at  the  caftle  of  Win- 
chefter,  on  occafion  of  the  birth  of  prince  Arthur, 
on  a  Sunday,  during  the  time  of  dinner,  he  was 
entertained  with  a  religious  drama  called  Chrifd 
Defcenjus  ad  inferos,  or  Chrift's  Defcent  into  Hell, 
It  was  reprefented  by  the  Pueri  Eleemofynarii,  or 
choir-boys,    of  Hyde  Abbey,    and  Saint  Swithin's 

*  This  kind  of  primitive  exhibition  was  revived  in  the  time  of 
King  James  the  Firft,  feveral  perfons  appearing  almoft  entirely 
naked  in  a  paftoral  exhibited  at  Oxford  before  the  King  and 
Queen,  and  the  ladies  who  attended  her.  It  is,  if  I  recolleft 
right,  defcribed  by  Winwood. 

5  Wartons  Hiftory  vf  Englijh  Poetry,  Vol.  I.  pp.  243,  ei 
e  q, 

^  B'lfiory  of  Englijli  PQClry,  Vol.  II.  p.  2QQ. 

Vol.  III.  C 
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Priory,  two  hirge  monafteries  at  Winchefler.  ThiS' 
is  the  only  proof  I  have  ever  feen  of  choir-boys 
a6ling  the  old  Mi/Jteries:  nor  do  I  recollect  any  other 
inilanccof  a  royal  dinner,  even  on  a  feltival,  accom- 
panied with  this  fpecies  of  diverlion.^  The  ftory 
of  this  interlude^  in  which  the  chief  chara(fters  were 
Chrift,  Adam,  Eve,  Abraham,  and  John  the  Bap- 
till,  was  not  uncommon  in  the  ancient  religious 
drama,  and  I  believe  made  a  part  of  what  is  called 
the  LuDUS  Paschalis,  ov  Eafter  Play.  It  occurs 
in  the  Coventry  Plays  a6led  on  Corpus  Chrifti  day,^ 


7  "  Except,  that  on  the  firft  Sunday  of  the  magnificent  mar- 
riage of  King  James  of  Scotland  with  the  princefs  Margaret  of 
England,  daughter  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  celebrated  at  Edin- 
burgh with  high  fplendour,  '  after  dyijnar  a  Moralite  was 
played  by  the  faid  Matter  Inglyilie  and  his  companions  in  the 
prefence'  of  the  kyng  and  qweene.'  On  one  of  the  preceding 
days,  '  after  foupper  the  kynge  and  qweene  beynge  togader  in 
hyr  grett  chamber,  John  Inglyfli  and  hys  companions  plaid.' 
This  was  in  the  year  1503.  Apud,  Leland,  Coll.  iii.  p.  300. 
Append,  edit.  1770." 

^  See  an  account  of  the  Coventry  Plays  in  Stevens's  Monnjti' 
con,  Vol.  I.  p.  238.  "  Sir  W.  Dugdale,  fpeaking  of  the  Gray- 
friars  or  Francifcans  at  Coventry,  fays,  before  the  fuppreffion  of 
monafteries  this  'city  was  very  famous  for  the  pageants  that  were 
played  therein  upon  Corpus-Chriili  day ;  which  pageants  being 
aded  with  mighty  ftate  and  reverence  by  the  friers  of  this  houfe, 
had  theatres  for  the  feveral  fcenes,  very  large  and  high,  placed 
upon  wheeles,  and  drawn  to  all  the  eminent  parts  of  the  city, 
for  the  better  advantage  of  the  fi7e6tators.' — An  ancient  manu- 
fcript  of  the  fame  is  now  to  be  feen  in  the  Cottonian  Library, 
fub.  cffig.  Vefp.  D.  8.  Sir  William  cites  this  manufcript  by  the 
title  of  Ludus  Coventricc ;  but  in  the  printed  catalogue  of  that 
library,  p.  113,  it  is  named  thus  :  A  coUeftion  of  plays  in  old 
Englifh  metre  ;  b.  e.  Dramatafacray  in  qyiliis  exhilentur  hif- 
torice  Veteris  tsf  N.  Tejiamenti,  introducih  quaji  inj'cenam  per- 
Jonis  lllic  memoratis,  quasfecum  invicem  cullocjuentes  pro  inge- 
niojingit  poeta.  Videntur  olim  coram  papido,  Jive  ad  irijtru- 
endum,  Jive  ad  placendum ,  ajratribiis  meiidicarilibus  repraj'ch- 
lata.    It  appears  by  the  latter  end  of  the  prologue,  that  tlicfe 
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and  in  the  Whitfun-plays  at  Chefter,  where  it  is 
called  the  Hareowing  of  Hell.  The  reprefenta- 


plays  or  interludes  were  4iot  only  played  at  Coventry,  but  in 
other  towns  and  places  upon  occafion.  And  poffibly  this  may  be 
the  fame  play  which  Stow  tells  us  was  played  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  which  lafted  for  eight  days.  The  book  feems  by  the 
character  and  language  to  be  at  leaft  300  years  old.  It  begins 
with  a  general  prologue,  giving  the  arguments  of  forty  pageants 
or  gelticulations,  (which  were  as  lb  many  feveral  a6ts  or  fcenes,) 
reprelenting  all  the  hillories  of  both  teftaments,  from  the  crea- 
tion to  the  chooiing  of  St.  Mafhias  to  be  an  apoftle.  The  llo- 
ries  of  the  New  Teftament  are  more  largely  exprelfed,  viz.  The 
Annunciation,  Nativity,  Vititation ;  but  more  efpecially  all 
matters  relating  to  the  Pallion  very  particularly,  the  Relurrec- 
tion,  Afcenfion,  the  choice  of  St.  Mathias  :  after  which  is  alio 
reprefented  the  AtTumption,  and  laft  Judgment.  All  thefe 
things  were  treated  of  in  a  very  homely  ftyle,  as  we  now  think, 
infinitely  below  the  dignity  of  the  fubjeft  :  But  it  feems  the  gull 
of  that  age  was  not  nice.and  delicate  in  thefe  matters  ;  the  plain 
and  incurious  judgment  of  our  ancellors,  being  prepared  with 
favour,  and  taking  every  thing  by  the  right  and  eafieit  handle  : 
For  example,  in  the  fceine  relating  to  the  Vifitation  : 

'  Maria.  But  hufband  of  on  thyng  pray  you  moft  mekeley, 

*  I  have  knowing  that  our  cofyn  Elizabeth  with  childe  is, 
'  That  it  pleafe  yow  to  go  to  her  haftyly, 

'  If  ought  we  myth  comfort  her,  it  wer  to  me  blys. 

'  Jofeph.  A  Gods  fake,  is  (he  with  child,  fche  } 
'  Than  will  her  hulband  Zachary  be  mery. 
'  In  Montana  they  dwelle,  i'ev  hence,  fo  mory  the, 
'  In  the  city  of  Juda,  I  know  it  verily  5 

*  It  is  hence,  I  trowe,  myles  two  a  fifty  ; 

'  We  are  like  to  be  wery  or  we  come  at  the  fame. 
'  I  wole  with  a  good  will,  blelfyd  wyfF  Mary  ; 
'  Now  go  we  forth  then  in  Goddys  name/  &c. 

A  little  before  the  refurredion, 

'  Nunc  dnrmient  milites,  £5*  veyi'utt  anima  Clirifti  de  inferno, 
cum  Adam  &  Eva,  Abraham,  John  Baptill,  ct  uliis. 

'  Anima  Chr'tfli.  Come  forth,  Adam,  and  Eve  with  the, 

*  And  all  my  fryndes  that  herein  be, 
'  In  paradys  come  forth  with  me 

'  In  blylfe  for  to  dwelle. 
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tion  is,  Chrift  entering  hell  triumphantly,  deliver- 
ing our  fir  ft  parents,    and  the  moft    facred  cha- 
raders  of  the  old  and  new  teftaments,    from  the 
dominion  of  Satan,  and  conveying  them  into  pa- 
radifc. — The  compofers  of   the  Myfteries  did  not 
think   the  plain  and  probable  events  of  the  new 
teftament  fufficiently  marvellous  for  an   audience 
who  wanted  only  to  be  furprifed.     They  frequently 
fele6led    their    materials    from    books    which    had 
more  of  the  air  of  romance.     The  fubje6l  of  the 
Myfteries  juft  mentioned  was  borrowed  from  the 
Pj'eudo-Evangelhun,  or  the  Jabidous  GoJJjel,  afcribed 
to  Nicodemus :  a  book,   which  together  with  the 
numerous  apocryphal  narratives,  containing  infinite 
innot^ations  of  the  evangelical  hiftory,  and  forged 
at  Conflantinople  by  the  early  writers  of  the  Greek 
church,  gave  birth  to  an  endlefs  variety  of  legends 
concerning  the  life  of  Chrift  and  his  apoftles;  and 
which,  in  the  barbarous  ages,  was  better  efteemed 
than  the  genuine  gofpel,  on  account  of  its  impro- 
babilities and  abfurdities." 

'  The  fende  of  hell  that  Is  yowr  foo, 

'  He  fliall  be  wrappyd  and  woundyn  in  woo  : 

'  Fro  wo  to  welth  now  (hall  ye  go, 
'  With  myrth  ever  mor  to  melle. 
'  Adam.  I  thank,  the.  Lord,  of  thy  grete  grace, 

'  That  now  is  forgiven  my  gret  trefpace, 

'  Now  fliall  we  dwellyn  in  blyfsful  place,'  &rc, 
''  The  laft  fcene  or  pageant,  which  reprefents  the   day  of 
Judgement,  begins  thus  : 

•■  Michael.  Surgite,  All  men  aryfe, 

'   Venite  ad  Judicium  ; 

'  For  now  is  fet  the  High  Juftice, 

'  And  hath  aflignyd  the  day  of  dome  ; 

'  Kepe  you  readyly  to  this  grett  ail'yfe, 

'  Both  gret  and  fmall,  all  and  fum, 

'  And  of  your  anfwer  you  now  advife, 

'  What  you  ihall  fay  when  that  yow  com,"  kc. 

Hiftoria  Hiftrionica,  8vo.  1099,  PP'  ^5>  '^7 >  ^'^>  ^9* 
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''  But  wbatfoever  was  tlie  fource  of  tbefe  exiii- 
bitions,  tbey  were  thought  to  contribute  fo  much 
to  the  information  and  inftru6lion  of  the  people  on 
the  moft  important  fubjedls  of  rebgion,  that  one  of 
the  popes  granted,  a  pardon  of  one  thoufand  days 
to  every  perfon  who  reforted  peaceably  to  the  plays 
performed  in  the  Whitfun  week  at  Chefler,  begin- 
ning with  the  creation,  and  ending  with  the  general 
judgement ;  and  this  indulgence  was  feconded  by 
the  bifbop  of  the  diocefe,  who  granted  forty  days 
of  pardon :  the  pope  at  the  fame  time  denouncing 
the  fentence  of  damnation  on  all  thofe  incorrigible 
finners  who  prefumed  to  interrupt  the  due  celebra- 
tion of  thefe  pious  fports.?  It  is  certain  that  they 
had  their  ufe,  not  only  in  teaching  tbe  great  truths 
of  fcripture  to  men  who  could  not  read  the  Bible, 
but  in  abolifliina:  the  barbarous  attachment  to  mi- 
litary  games,  and  the  bloody  contentions  of  the 
tornament,  which  had  fo  long  prevailed  as  the 
fole  fpecies  of  popular  amufement.  Rude  and  even 
ridiculous  as  they  were,  they  foftened  the  manners 
of  the  people,  by  diverting  the  public  attention  to 
fpe{9.acles  in  which  the  mind  v^'as  concerned,  and 
by  creating  a  regard  for  other  arts  than  thofe  of 
bodily  ftrength  and  favage  valour." 

I  may  add,  that  thefe  reprefentations  were  fo  far 
from  being  confidered  as  indecent  or  profane,  that 
even  a  fupreme  pontiff.  Pope  Pius  the  Second, 
about  the  year  141 6,  compofed  and  caufed  to  be 
a61ed  before  him  on  Corpus  Chrifti  day,  a  Myftery, 
in  which  was  reprefented  the  court  of  the  king  of 
heaven.^ 

5  MSS.  Harl.  2124,  2013. 
'^  HiftriomoJUx,  4to.  l633,  p.  112, 
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Thefe  religious  dramas  were  ufually  reprefented 
on  holy  feftivals  in  or  near  churches.     *'  In  feveral 
of    our   old   fcriptural  plays,"     lays  Mr.  Warton, 
"  we  fee  fome  of  the  fcenes  directed  to  be  repre- 
fented cum  cantu  et  organis,  a  common  rubrick  in  a 
miffal.     That  is,    becaufe  they  were  performed  in 
a  church  where  the  choir  affifted.  There  is  a  curious 
paflhge  in  Lambarde's   Topographical  Dictionary,' 
written  about  the  year  1570,  much  to  our  purpofe, 
which   I  am  therefore  tempted  to  tranfcribe.      ^  In 
the   dayes   of  ceremonial    religion,    they   ufed  at 
Wytney  (in  Oxfordfhire)  to  fet  fourthe  yearly  in 
maner  of  a  fhew  or  interlude,  the  refurrec^lion  of 
our  Lord,  &c.     For  the  which  purpofes,    and  the 
more  lyvely  heareby  to  exhibite  to  the  eye  the  hole 
action  of  the  refurrcc^lion,    the  prieftes  garniflied 
out  certain  fmall  puppettes,  reprefenting  the  per- 
fons  of  Chrift,  the  Watchman,  Marie,  and  others; 
amongeft  the  which,  one  bore  the  parte  of  a  waking 
watchman,  who  efpiinge  Chrifte  to  arrife,    made  a 
continuall  noyce,    like  to  the  found  that  is  caufed 
by  the  metynge  of  two  ftickes,    and  was  therefore 
commonly  called  Jack  Snacker  of  Wytney.     The 
like  toye  I  myfelf,    beinge  then  a  childe,    once  faw 
in  Powles  Church,  at  London,  at  a  feaft  of  Whit- 
funtyde  ;    wheare  the  comynge  downe  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft  was  fet  forthe  by  a  white  pigeon,    that  was 
let  to  fly  out  of  a  hole  that  yet  is  to  be  fene  in  the 
mydft  of  the  roofe  of  the  great  ile,    and  by  a  longe 
cenfer3  which  defcendinge  out  of  the  fame  place 

""  P.  A5Qi,  edit.  1730,  4to. 

^  This  may  ferve  to  explain  a  very  extraordinary  paffage  in 
Stowe's  Annates,  p.  6pO,  edit.  1(505  :  "And  on  the  morrowe  hee 
[King  Edward  the  Foiirth]  went  crowned  in  Paul's  church  in 
London,  in  the  honor  of  God  and  S.  Paule^  and  there  an  Angell 
came  downe,  and  cenfed  him." 
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almofl;  to  the  verie  groiinde,  was  fwinged  up  and 
downe  at  fucli  a  lengthe,  that  it  reached  witli 
thone  fweepe,  almoft  to  the  weft-gate  of  the 
ehurche,  and  with  the  other  to  the  qu)  re  ftaires  of 
the  fame  ;  breathinge  out  over  the  whole  ehurche 
and  companie  a  mofi:  pleafant  perfume  of  fuch 
fwete  thinges  as  burned  therein.  With  the  like 
doome-fliews  they  ufed  everje  where  to  furnilb 
fondrye  parts  of  theire  church  fervice,  as  by  their 
fpe6lacles  of  the  nativitie^  paffion,  and  afcen- 
lion,"'^  Sec. 

In  a  preceding  pafTage  Mr.  Warton  has  men- 
tioned that  the  finging  boys  of  Hyde  Abbey  and 
St.  Swithin's  _  Priory  at  Winchefter,  performed  a 
Myflery  before  King  Henry  the  Seventh  in  1487  ; 
adding,  that  this  is  the  only  inftance  he  has  met 
with  of  choir-boys  performing  in  Myfieries ;  but 
it  ai)pear3  from'  the  accompts  of  various  monaiieries 
that  this  was  a  very  ancient  pradlice,  probably  co- 
eval with  the  earlieft  attem})ts  at  dramatick  repre- 
fentations.  In  the  year  J  378,  the  fcholars,  or 
chorifters  of  Saint  Paul's  cathedral,  prefcnted  a 
petition  to  King  Ricliiird  the  Second,  pra}ing  his 
Majefty  to  prohibit  fome  ignorant  and  unex- 
perieBced  perlbnsfrom  acting  the  History  of  the 
Old  Testament,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the 
clergy  of  the  church,  who  had  expended  confiderable 
fums  for  a  publick  prefentation  of  that  play  at  the 
enfuing  Chriflmas,  About  twcK^-e  years  afterwards, 
the  Parilh  Clerks  of  London,  as  Stowe  informs  us, 
performed  fpiritual  plays  at  Skinner's  Well  for 
three  days  fucceffively,  in  the  pi-efence  of  the  King, 
Queen,  and  nobles  of  the  realm."  And  in  MOQ,  the 
tenth  year  of  King  Henry.  IV.  tiiey  a6led  at  Clerken- 

*  Warton's  Hiftory  of  EngiyJi  Poeinj,  Vol.  I,  p.  240. 
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well  for  eight  days  facceffively  a  play,  which  "  was 
matter  from  the  creation  of  the  world,"  and  pro- 
bably concluded  with  the  day  of  judgment,  in  the 
prefence  of  moft  of  tlie  nobility  and  gentry  of 
En  gland.  5 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Warton  for  fome  curious 
circumftances  relative  to  thefe  Miracle-plays,  which 
*^  appear  in  a  roll  of  the  Churchwardens  of  Baf- 
iingborne,  in  Cambridgefliire,  which  is  an  accompt 
of  the  expences  and  receptions  for  acting  the  play 
of  Saint  George  at  Baffingborne,  on  the  feaft  of 
Saint  Margaret,  in  the  year  1511.  They  colle6led 
upwards  of  four  pounds  in  twenty-feven  neigh- 
bouring parifhes  for  furnifhing  the  play.  They 
difourfed  about  two  pounds  in  the  reprefentation. 
Thefe  difburfements  are  to  four  minftrels,  or  waits, 
of  Cambridge,  for  three  days,  vs.  yjd.  To  the 
players,  in  bread  and  ale,  iijs.  ijd.  To  the  garne- 
7nent-man  for  garnements  and  propyrh,^  that  is,  for 


-^  Probably  either  the  Chefter  or  Coventry  Myfteries.  "  In  the 
ignorant  ages,  the  Parlili-clerks  of  London  might  juftly  be  con- 
lidered  as  a  literary  fociety.  It  was  an  effential  part  of"  their 
profeffion  not  only  to  fing,  but  to  read  ;  an  accomplilhnient  al- 
moft  wholly  confined  to  the  clergy  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  they 
I'eem  to  come  under  the  chara6ter  of  a  religious  fraternity.  They 
were  incorporated  into  a  guild  or  i'ellowfhip  by  King  Henry  the 
Third  about  the  year  1240,  under  the  patronage  of  Saint  Nicho- 
las.  Their  profeffion,  employment,  and  character,  naturally 

diftated  to  this  fpiritual  brotlierhood  the  reprefentation  of  plays, 
efpecially  thofe  of  the  fcriptural  kind :  and  their  conttant 
pra6tice  in  fhews,  proceffions,  and  vocal  mufick,  eafily  accounts 
for  their  addrefs  in  detaining  the  beft  company  which  England 
afforded  in  the  fourteenth  century,  at  a  religious  farce,  for  more 
than  one  week."  Warton's  H/Jiory  of  Erii^iijli  Poetry,  Vol.  II. 
p.  396. 

*  "  The  property-room,"  as  Mr,  Warton  has  obferved,  "is 
yet  knov.n  at  our  theatres," 

The  following  lift  of  the  properties  ufed  in  a  Myftcry  formed 
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drefles,  decorations,  and  implements,  and  for  play- 
books,  xxs.  To  John  Hobard,  hrotherhoode pree/ie, 
that  is,  a  prieft  of  the  guild  in  the  church,  for  the 
play-hook,  ijs.  viiid.  For  the  crofte,  or  field  in 
which  the  play  was  exhibited,  js.  For  propyrte- 
making,  or  furniture,  js.  ivd.  For  fifli  and  bread, 
and  to  fetting  up  the  llages,  ivd.  For  painting 
three  fanchoms  and  four  tormenters,  words  which 
I   do    not    underftand,    but   perhaps  fantoms   and 

devils .      The  reft  was  expended  for  a  feaft 

on  the  occafion,  in  which  are  recited  '  Four 
chicken  for  the  gentilmen,  ivd.'  It  appears  by 
the  manufcript  of  the  Coventry  plays,  that  a  tem- 
porary fcafFold  only  was  ere6l:ed  for  thefe  per- 
formances."' 

In  the  ancient  religious  plays  the  Devil  was  very 
frequently  introduced.  He  was  ufually  reprefented 
with  horns,  a  very  wide  mouth,  (by  means  of  a 
mafk,)  ftaring  eyes,  a  large  nofe,  a  red  beard,  cloven 
feet,  and  a  tail.      His  conftant  attendant  was  the 


on  the  ftory  of  Tobit  in  the  Old  Tefvament,  which  was  exhibited 
in  the  Broad-gate,  Lincohi,  in  July  1563,  (6  Eliz.)  appeared  in 
The  Gentleman  s  Magazine  for  June,   1/8/  : 

"  Lying  at  Mr.  Norton's  hoiife  in  tenure  of  William.  Smart. 

"  Firft  Hell-mouth,  with  a  nether  chap.  Item,  A  prifonj 
with  a  covering.     If.  Sarah's  chamber." 

"  Remaining  in  St.  Swilhins  church. 

"  It.  A  great  Idol.  It.  A  tomb  with  a  covering.  It,  The 
cyty  of  Jerufalem  with  towers  and  pinaclcs.  It.  The  cyty  of 
Rages,  with  towers  and  pinacles.  It.  The  city  of  Nineveh.  It. 
The  kings  palace  of  Nineveh,  It,  Old  Tobyes  houfe.  //.  The 
kyngs  palace  at  Laches.  It.  A  firmament  v/ith  a  firy  cloud, 
and  a  double  cloud,  in  the  cvjtody  of  Thomas  Fulbeck,  Alder' 
man." 

'  '  Hiftory  of  EngUfJi  Poetry,  Vol.  III.  p.  326.  "  Strypc, 
under  the  year  1559,  ^^ySj  that  after  a  grand  feaft  at  Guildhall, 
'  the  fame  day  was  a  fcaffold  fet  up  in  the  hall  for  a  play."  Ann. 
Ref.  I.  197,  edit.  1725. 
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Vice,  (the  buffoon  of  the  piecC;,)  whofe  prindpal 
employment  was  to  belabour  the  Devil  with  his 
wooden  dagger,  and  to  make  him  roar  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  populace.^ 

As  the  Myjieries  or  Miracle-plays  "  frequently 
required  the  introdu6lion  of  allegorical  characlers, 
fuch  as  Charity,  Sin,  Death,  Hope,  Faith,  or  the 
like,  and  as  the  common  poetry  of  the  times, 
efpecially  among  the  French,  began  to  deal  much 
in  allegory,  at  length  plays  were  formed  entirely 
confifiiing  of  fuch  pcrfonifications.  Thefe  were 
called  Moralities.  The  Miracle-plays  or  Mys- 
teries were  totally  defbitute  of  invention  and  plan  : 
they  tamely  reprefented  ftories,  according  to  the 
letter  of  the  fcripture,  or  the  refpedtive  legend. 
But  the  Moralities  indicate  dawnings  of  the 
dramatick  art :  they  contain  fome  rudiments  of  a 
plot,  and  even  attempt  to  delineate  chara6lers,  and 
to  paint  manners.  From  hence  the  gradual  tranfi- 
tion  to  real  hiftorical  perfonages  was  natural  and 
obvious. "9 

Dr.  Percy,  in  his  Account  of  the  Englifh  Stage, 
has  giv^en  an  Analytis  of  two  ancient  Moralities, 
entitled  Every  Man,  and  Liifty  Juvenilis,  from  which 
a  perfe6l  notion  of  this  kind  of  drama  may  be 
obtained.  Every  Man  was  written  in  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  Lnfty  Juventus  in  that 


'  "  It  was  a  pretty  part  in  the  old  church-playes,"  fays  Bifhop 
Harfenet,  "  when  the  nimble  Vice  would  Ikip  up  nimbly  like  a 
Jack-an-apes  into  the  Devil's  ntcke,  and  ride  the  devil  a  courfe, 
and  belabour  him  with  his  wooden  dagger,  till  he  made  him 
roar,  whereat  the  people  would  laugh  to  lee  the  Devil  ib  Vice- 
haunted."  Harfenet's  Declaralion  of  Popijh  Impo/iures,  &c. 
4to.  1603. 

°  Wavton&  Hijiori/  nf  EngUJli  Poetry,  Vol.1,  p.  242,  Percy'* 
Rcliques  of  Ancient  En ^1  if h  Poetry,  Vol,  I.  p.  128. 
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of  King  Edward  the  Sixth.  As  Pr.  Percy's  curious 
and  valuable  colle6lion  of  ancient  Englifh  Poetry 
is  in  the  hands  of  every  fcholar,  I  fliall  content 
myfelf  with  merely  referring  to  it.  Many  other 
Moralities  are  yet  extant,  of  fome  of  which  I  fhall 
give  titles  below.'  Of  one^  which  is  not  now  ex- 
tant, we  have  a  curious  account  in  a  book  entitled, 
Mount  Tahor^  or  Private  Exercifes  of  a  Penitent 
Sinner,  by  V^.W .  [R.Willis]  EJqr.  puhlijiied  in  the 
year  of  his  age  'J  5,  Anno  Domini^  1639  ;  an  extract 
from  which  will  give  the  reader  a  more  accurate 
notion  of  the  old  Moralities  than  a  long  difTertation 
on  the  fubje6t, 

"  Upon  a  stage-play  which  i  saw  whex 
i  was  a  child. 

*'  In  the  city  of  Gloucefter  the  manner  is,  (as  I 
think  it  is  in  other  like  corporations.)  that  when 
players  of  enteriudes  come  to  towne,  they  firft 
attend  the  Mayor,  to  enforme  him  what  noble- 
mans  fervants  they  are,  and  fo  to  get  licence  for 
their  publike  playing ;  and  if  the  Mayor  like  the 
a6lors,  or  would  fhew  refpe^l  to  their  lord  and 
mafter,  he  appoints  them  to  play  their  firft  play 
before  himfelf,  and  the  Alderman  and  Common- 
Counfell  of  the  city  ;  and  that  is  called  the  Mayor  s 


^  Magnificence,  written  by  John  Skeltov.  ;  Impatient  Povertij, 
1560  ;  The  Life  and  Repentance  of  Marie  Magdalene,  1567; 
The  Trial  of  Treafure,  1567;  The  Nice  IFanton,  1508  j  77ie 
Difohedient  Child,  no  date  ;  The  Marriage  of  JVit  and  Science, 
15/0  ;  The  Interlude  of  Youth,  no  date  ;  The  longer  thou  liveji, 
the  more  Fool  thou  art,  no  date  ;  The  Interlude  of  JFtalth  and 
Health,  no  date  ;  Jill  for  Money,  15/8  ;  The  ConfliB  of  Con- 
fcience,  1581  ;  The  Three  Ladies  of  London,  1584  ;  The  Three 
Lords  of  London,  ISpO;  Tom  Tyler  and  his  Wife,  &c. 
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play  :  where  every  one  that  vviil,  comes  in  without 
money,  tlie  Mayor  giving  the  players  a  reward  as 
hee  thinks  fit  to  (hew  refpecc  unto  them.  At  fuch 
a  play,  my  father  tooke  me  with  him  and  made 
me  ftand  between  his  leggs,  as  he  fate  upon  one  of 
the  benches,  where  we  faw  and  heard  very  well. 
The  play  was  called  The  Cradle  of  Security ,~  wherein 
was  perfonated  a  king  or  fome  great  prince, 
with  his  courtiers  of  feveral  kinds,  among  which 
three  ladies  were  in  fpecial  grace  with  him  ; 
and  they  keeping  him  in  delights  and  pleafures, 
drew  him  from  his  graver  counfellors,  •  hearing  of 
fermons,  and  liftening  to  good  councell  and  admo- 
nitions, that  in  the  end  they  got  him  to  lye  down 
in  a  cradle  upon  the  flage,  where  thefe  three 
ladies  joyning  in  a  fvveet  fong,  rocked  him  afleepe, 
that  he  fnorted  againe ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
clofely  conveyed  under  the  cloaths  wherewithall  he 
was  covered,  a  vizard,  like  a  fwines  fnout,*  upon 
his  face,  with  three  w^re  chains  faftened  thereunto, 
the  other  end  whereof  being  holden  feverally  by 
thofe  three  ladies  ;  who  fall  to  fmging  againe,  and 
then  difcovered  his  face  that  the  fpecftators  might 
fee  how  they  had  transformed  him,  going  on  with 
their  finging.  Whilft  all  this  w-as  acting,  there 
came  forth  of  another  doore  at  the  fartheft  end  of 
the  Itage,  two  old  men  ;  the  one  in  blew,  with  a 
ferjeant  at  armes  his  mace  on  his  fhoulder ;  the 
other  in  red,  with  a  drawn  fword  in  his  hand,  and 
leaning  with  the  other  hand  upon  the  others  flioul- 
der  ;  and  fo  they  went  along  with  a  foft  pace  round 
about  by  the   Ikirt  of   the  (inge,    till  at  lail  they 


"^  T'ke  Cradle  of  Securi tie  is  mentioned  with  feveral  other  Mo- 
lalities, in  a  play  which  has  not  been  printed^  entitled  Sir  Tho- 
mas More,  MSS.  Harl.  3/68. 
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came  to  the  cradle,  when  all  the  court  was  in 
the  greatell:  jollity  ;  and  then  the  foremoft  old  man 
with  his  mace  ftroke  a  fearful!  blow  upon  the 
cradle  ;  wherewith  all  the  courtiers,  with  the  three 
ladies,  and  the  vizard,  all  vanirtied ;  and  the  de- 
folate  prince  darting  up  bare-faced,  and  finding 
himfelf  thus  fent  for  to  judgement,  made  a  la- 
mentable complaint  of  his  miferable  cafe,  and  fo 
was  carried  away  by  wicked  fpirits.  This  prince 
did  perfonate  in  the  Morall,  the  wicked  of  the 
world  ;  the  three  ladies.  Pride,  Covetoufnefs,  and 
Luxury  ;  the  two  old  men,  the  end  of  the  world, 
and  the  laft  judgement.  This  fight  took  fuch  im- 
preflion  in  me,  that  when  I  came  towards  mans 
eftate,  it  was  as  frefh  in  my  memory,  as  if  I  had  feen 
it  newly  a6led."^ 

The  writer  of  this  book  appears  t,o  have  been 
born  in  the  fame  year  with  our  great  poet  (1564), 
Suppofing  him  to  have  been  feven  or  eight  years 
old  when  he  faw  this  interlude,  the  exhibition  muft 
have  been  in  1571  or  1572. 

I  am  unable  to  afcertain  when  the  firfi:  Morality 
appeared,  but  incline  to  think  not  fooner  than  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth  (146o).  The 
publick  pageants  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the 
Sixth  were  uncommonly  fplendid  ;''■  and  being  then 
firft  enlivened  by  the  introduction  of  fpeaking  al- 
legorical perfonages  properly  and  charadlerifiically 
habited,  they  naturally  led  the  way  to  thofe  per- 
fonifications  by  which  Moralities  were  diftin- 
guifiied  from  the  fimpler  religious  dramas  called 

^  Mount  Tabor,  Sec.  8vo.  l65().  pp.  110,  et  feq.  With  this 
curious  extraft  I  was  favoured,  leveral  years  ago,  by  the  Rev, 
Mr.  Bowie  of  Idmifton  near  Salilbury. 

*  See  Warton's  Hiftory  of  Englijh  Poetry,  Vol.  II.  p.  IQg. 
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My  ft  cries.  We  muft  not,  however,  fappofe,  that^ 
after  Moralities  were  introduced,  Myfleries  ceafed 
to  be  exhibited.  We  have  already  feen  that  a 
Myft-ery  was  reprefented  before  King  Henry  the 
Seventli,  at  Wincheder,  in  1487.  Sixteen  years 
afterwards,  on  the  firil  Sunday  after  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter  with  King  James  of  Scotland,  a 
Morality  was  performed. 5     In  the  early  part  of  the 

^  Sir  James  Ware^  in  his  Aiuiales,  folio,  1664,  after  having 
given  an  account  of  the  ftatute,  33  Henry  A4II.  c.  i.  by  which 
Henry  was  declared  King  of  Ireland,  and  Ireland  made  a  king- 
dom, informs  us,  that  the  new  law  was  proclaimed  in  St.  Patrick's 
church,  in  the  prefence  of  the  Lord  Deputy  St.  Leger,  and  a 
great  number  of  Peers,  who  attended  in  their  parliament  robes. 
**  It  is  needlefs,"  he  adds,*""  to  mention  the  feafts,  comedies, 
and  fports  which  followed."  "  Epulas,  conuedias,  et  eertamina 
ludicra,  quse  fequebantur,  quid  attinet  dlcere  r"  The  mention 
of  coviedies  miglit  lead  us  to  fuppofe  that  our  lifter  kingdom  had 
gone  before  us  in  the  cultivation  of  the  drama  )  but  I  lind  from 
a  MS.  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  that  what  are 
hei'e  called  comedies,  were  nothing  more  than  pageants.  "  In 
the  parliament  of  1541,"  fays  the  author  of  the  memoir, 
"■  wherein  Henry  VIII.  was  declared  king  of  Ireland,  there  were 
prefent  the  earls  of  Ormond  and  Defmond,,  the  lord  Barry, 
M'Gilla  Pheedria;,  chieftaine  of  OlTory,  the  fon  of  O'Bryan, 
M'Carthy  More,  with  many  Irifli  lords  j  and  on  Corpus  Chriftj 
day  they  rode  about  the  ftreets  in  their  parliament-robes,  and  th& 
Nine  Wokthies  was  played,  and  the  Mayor  bore  the  mace 
before  the  deputy  on  horfeback." 

Two  of  Bale\  Myftefies,  Gods  Promifes,  and  St.  John  Bap- 
ii/1,  we  have  been  lately  told,  were  afted  by  young  men  at  the 
market-crols  in  Kilkenny,  on  a  Sunday,  in  the  year  1552.  See 
Walker's  Ejjhj/  on  the  Irijh  Stage,  4to.  l/SQ,  and  CotleSl.  de 
Rebus  Hiler.  Vol.  II.  p.  388  :  but  there  is  a  flight  error  in  the 
date.  Bale  has  himfelf  informed  us,  that  he  was  confecrated 
Bilhop  of  Ollbry,  February  2,  1552-3,  (not  on  the  25th  of 
March,  as  the  writer  of  Bale's  Life  in  Biographia  Britannica 
aflerts,)  an^  that  he  loon  afterwards  went' to  his  palace  in  Kil- 
kenny. Thefe  Myfteries  were  exhibited  there  on  the  20th  of 
Auguft,  1553,  the  day  on  which  Queen  Mary  was  proclaimed, 
as  appears  from  his  own  account :  "  On  the  xx  daye  of  A.uguft 
was  the  ladye  Marye  with  us  at  Kilkennye  proclaimed  Queue  of 
England,  &c, — The  yonge  men  in  the  forenone  played  a  tragedy 
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reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  they  were  per- 
haps performed  indifcriminately ;  but  Myfteries 
were  probably  feldom  reprefented  after  the  ftatute 


of  i3ocls  Promifes  In  the  old  Lawe,  at  the  market- crofle,  with 
organe-plainges  and  fonges,  very  aptely.  In  the  afternone  agayne 
they  played  a  coniedie  of  Sanci.  Jolian  Baptijies  preachinges, 
of  Chriftes  baptifynge,  and  of  his  temptacion  in  the  wilderneire, 
to  the  imall  contentacion  of  the  prelles  and  other  papifles 
there."  The  Vbcacyon  of  Joha/i  Bah,  l6mo.  no  date,  fign. 
C8. 

The  only  theatre  in  Dublin  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  a  booth  (if  it  may  be  called  a  theatre)  erefted  in  Hoggin 
Green,  now  College  Green,  where  Myfteries  and  Moralities 
were  occafionally  performed.  It  is  ftrange,  that  lb  lately  as  in 
the  year  1600,  at  a  time  when  many  of  Shakfpeare's  plays  had 
been  exhibited  in  England,  and  Lord  Montjoy,  the  intimate 
friend  of  his  patrons  Lord  ElTex  and  Lord  Southampton,  was 
Deputy  of  Ireland,  the  old  play  of  Gorioduck,  written  in  the 
infancy  of  the  ftage,  (for  this  piece  had  been  originally  prefented 
in  1562,  under  the  name  of  Ferrex  and  Porrex,)  Ihouid  have 
been  performed  at  the  Caftle  of  Dublin  :  but  fuch  is  the  fa6t,  if 
we  may  believe  Chetwood  the  prompter,  who  mentions  tliat  old 
Mr.  Alhbury  had  feen  a  bill  dated  the  /th  of  September,  JtiOi, 
(Queen  Elizabeth's  birth-day,)  "for  zvax  tapers  for  the  play  of 
Gorboduck  dons  at  the  Cajile,  one  and  twenty  fhillhigs  and  two 
groats."  Whether  any  plays  were  reprefented  in  Dublin  in  the 
reign  of  James  the  Firft,  I  am  unable  to  afcertain.  Barnabj 
Riche,  who  has  given  a  curious  account  of  Dublin  in  the  year 
1610,  makes  no  mention  of  any  theatrical  exhibition.  In  1035, 
when  Lord  Straftbrd  was  I-ord  Lieutenant,  a  theatre,  probably 
under  his  patronage,  was  built  in  Werbergh  Street  5  which,  ^w^- 
der  the  conduft  of  the  well-known  John  Ogilby,  JNIailer  of  the 
Revels  in  Ireland,  continued  open  till  06tober,  1041,  when  it 
was  Ihut  up  by  order  of  the  Lords  Juftices.  At  this  theatre^^ 
Shirley's  Royal  Mqfler  was  originally  reprefented  in  lOSp,  and 
Eurnel's  Landgartha  in  iOll.  In  1GO2  Ogilby  was  reflored  to 
his  office,  and  a  new  theatre  was  ere6ted  in  Orange  Street,  (lince 
called  Smock  Alley,)  part  of  wliich  fell  down  in  the  year  iG/l . 
Agrippa,  King  of  Alba,  a  tragedy  tranflated  from  the  French 
of  Quinault,  was  atSted  there  before  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  m 
1675  ;  and  it  continued  open,  I  believe,  till  the  death  of  King 
Charles  the  Second.  The  dilhirbances  which  followed  in  Ire- 
land put  an  end  for  a  tin^e  to  all  theatrical  entertainnients. 
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34  and  35  Henry  VIII.  c.  J,  which  was  made,  aS 
the  preamble  informs  us,  with  "a  view  that  the 
kingdom  fhould  be  purged  and  cleanfed  of  all  re- 
ligious  plays,  interludes^  rhymes,  ballads,  and  fongs, 
which  are  equally  peftiferous  and  noyfome  to  the 
commonweal.  At  this  time  both  Moralities  and 
Myfteries  were  made  the  vehicle  of  religious  con- 
troverfy  ;  Bale's  Comedy  of  the  three  Laivs  of  Na- 
ture, printed  in  1538,  (which  in  fa6t  is  a  Myftery,) 
being  a  difguifed  fatire  againft  popery  ;  as  the  Mo- 
rality of  Lufty  Juventus  was  written  exprefsly  with 
the  fame  view  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the 
Sixth. ^  In  that,  of  his  fucceflbr  Queen  Mary, 
Mylleries  were  again  revived,  as  appendages  to 
the  papiftical  worfliip.  "  In  the  year  1556,"  fays 
Mr.  Warton,  "  a  goodly  ftage-play  of  the  Pafsion 
of  Chrift  was  prefented  at  the  Grey- friars  in  Lon- 
don, on  Corpus-Chrifti  day,, before  the  Lord-Mayor^ 
the  Privy-council,  and  m.any  great  eftates  of  the 
realm,  Strype  alfo  mentions,  under  the  year  1577? 
a  fiage-play  at  the  Grey-friers,  of  the  Paffion  of 
Chrili,  on  the  day  that  war  was  proclaimed  in 
London  againft  France,  and  in  honour  of  that 
occafion.      On  Saint  Olave's  day  in  the  fame  year. 


*  "  This  mode  of  attack"  (as  Mr,  War  ton  has  obferved) 
*'  was  feldom  returned  by  the  oppofite  party  :  the  catholick  wor- 
fliip founded  on  fenlible  reprefentations  afforded  a  much  better 
hold  for  ridicule,  than  the  religion  of  fome  of  the  fe£ts  of  the 
reformers,  which  was  of  a  more  fimple  and  fpiritual  na- 
ture." Hlftory  of  EngliJJi  Poetry,  Vol.  II.  p.  378,  n.  The 
interlude,  however,  called  Every  Ma?},  which  was  written  in 
defence  of  the  church  of  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  is  an  exception.  It  appears  alio  from  a  proclamation 
promulgated  early  in  the  reign  of  his  fon,  of  which  mention 
will  be  made  hereafter,  that  the  favourers  of  popery  about  that 
time  had  levelled  feveral  dramatick  inve6tives  againll  Archbilliop 
Cranmer,  and  the  do6triues  of  the  reformers, 
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-the  holiday  of  the  church  in  Silver-ftreet,  which  is 
dedicated  to  that  iliint,  was  kept  with  great  fo- 
lemnity.  At  eight  of  the  clock  at  night,  began  a 
ftage-play  of  goodly  matter,  being  the  miraculous 
hiftory  of  the  life  of  that  faint,  which  continued 
four  hours,  and  concluded  with  many  religious 
fongs."7  No  Myfteries,  I  believe,  were  repre- 
fented  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  except  fucli 
as  were  occafionally  performed  by  thofe  who  were 
favourers  of  the  popilh  religion,^  and  thofe  already 
mentioned,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Chefter 
Myfteries,  which  had  been  originally  compofed  in 
1328,  were  reviv^ed  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  the 
Eighth,  (1533,)  and  again  performed  at  Chefter  in 
the  year  l600.  The  laft  Myftery,  I  believe,  ever 
reprefented  in  England,  was  that  of  Chrifts  Pajsion, 
in  the  reign  of  King  James  the  Firft,  which 
Prynne  tells  us  was  "  performed  at  Elie-Houfe  in 
Holborne,  when  Gundomar  lay  there,,  on  Good- 
friday  at  night,  at  which  there  were  thoufands 
prefent."9 

In  France  the  reprefentation  of  Myfteries  was 
forbid  in  the  year  1548,  when  the  fraternity  aflb- 
ciated  under  the  name  of  The  vectors  of  our  Saviour's 
Pajsion,  who  had  received  letters  patent  from  King 

'  Hiftori/  of  EngliJJi  Poetry,  Vol.  III.  p.  326. 

^  That  Myfteries  were  occafioiially  reprefented  in  the  early 
part  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  appears  from  the  alTertions  of 
the  controverfial  writers.  "  I'hey  play"  fays  one  of  them, 
''  and  counterfelte  the  whole  Paflion  fo  trimly,  with  all  the  feveu 
forrowes  of  our  lady,  as  though  it  had  been  nothing  elfe  but  a 
fimple  and  plain  enterlude,  to  make  boys  laugh  at,  and  a  little 
to  recreate  forov/ful  harts."  Beehive  of  the  Romijlie  Churche, 
1580,  p.  207.     See  i\\(ofuprn,  p.  24,  n.  G. 

^  Hifiriomaftix,  quarto,   l633,  p.  117>  n. 

Vol.  Ill,  D 
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Charles  the  Sixth,  in  1402,  and  had  for  near  150 
jears  exhibited  religious  plays,  built  their  new 
theatre  on  the  fite  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy *s 
houfe  ;  and  were  authorifed  by  an  arret  of  parlia- 
inent  to  a6l,  on  condition  that  "  they  fliould  meddle 
with  none  but  profane  fubje6ls,  fuch  as  are  lawful 
and  honeit,  and  not  reprefent  any  facred  Myf- 
teries."^  Reprcfentations  founded  on  holy  writ 
continued  to  be  exhibited  in  Italy  till  the  year 
iGO'O,  and  the  Myftery  of  Clirift's  Fafsion  was  repre- 
fented  at  Vieniia  fo  lately  as  the  early  part  of  the 
prefcnt  century. 

Having  thus  occafionally .  mentioned  foreign 
theatres,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  obferve,  that 
the  flages  of  France  fo  lately  as  in  the  beginning 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  were  entirely  unfur- 
niflied  with  fcenery  or  any  kind  of  decoration,  and 
that  tlie  performers  at  that  time  remained  on  the 
itage  the  wiiole  time  of  the  exhibition;  in  which 
mode  perhaps  our  Myfteries  in  England  were  re- 
prefented.  For  this  information  we  are  indebted  to 
the  elder  Scaliger,  in  whofe  Poetichs  is  the  following 
curious  paffiige  :  "  Nunc  in  Gallia  ita  agunt  fabulas, 
lit  omnia  in  confpeftu  lint ;  uni versus  apparatus 
difpojitis  fiihlimihus  fedihus.  Perjbme  ipfcp  nunquam 
difcedunt :  qui  filent  pro  ahfentibus  hahentur.  At 
enimvero  perridiculum,  ibi  fpe(Statorem  videre  te 
audire,  et  te  videre  teipfum  non  audire  quae  alius 
coram  te  de  te  loquatur ;  quali  ibi  non  lis,  ubi  es  : 
cum  tamen  maxima  poetae  vis  fit,  fufpendere 
animos,  atque  eos  facere  femper  expe^lantes.  At 
hie  tibi  novum  fit  nihil ;  ut  prius  liitietas  fubrepat, 
quam  obrepat  fames.    Itaque  recle  objecit  A^Ichylo 

^  Riccoboni's  ylccount  of  the  Theatres  of  Europe,  Svo.  1/41. 
p.  124. 
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Euripides  apud  Ariftophanem  in  Ranis,  quod 
Niobem  et  Achillem  in  fcenam  introduxiflet  capite 
co-operto  ;  neque  nunquam  ullum  verbum  qui  lint 
loquuti."'  That  is,  "  At  prefent  in  France  [about 
the  year  1550]  plays  are  reprelented  in  ilich  a 
manner,  that  nothing  is  withdrawn  from  the  view 
of  the  fpe6lator.  Tiie  whole  apparatus  of  the 
theati'e  confifts  of  fome  high  feats  ranged  in  proper 
order.  The  perfons  of  the  fcene  never  depart 
during  the  reprefentation  :  he  who  ceafes  to  fpeak, 
is  confidered  as  if  he  were  no  longer  on  the  ftage. 
But  in  truth  it  is  extremely  ridiculous,  that  the 
fpe6lator  fhoilld  fee  the  aclor  liftening,  and  yet  he 
himfelf  fliould  not  hear  what  one  of  his  fellow- 
a6lors  fays  concerning  him,  though  in  his  own 
prefence  and  within  his  hearing :  as  if  he  were 
abfent,  while  he  is  prefent.  It  is  the  great  object 
of  the  dramatick  poet  to  keep  the  mind  in  a  con- 
ftant  ftate  of  fufpencc  and  expe6lation.  But  ill 
our  theatres,  there  can  be  no  novelty,  no  furprife : 

"^  Jul.  Ccfef.  Scaligeri  Poetices  Libri  Septem.  Folio,  1561,  Lib.  I, 
c.  xxi.  Julius  Cpelar  Scaliger  died  at  Agen,  in  the  province  of 
Guienne  in  France,  on  the  2111  of  Oftober,  1558,  in  the  'J5\h. 
year  of  his  age.  He  wrote  his  Poctichs  in  that  town  a  few  years 
before  his  death. 

Riccoboni  gives  us  the  fame  account  in  his  Hiftory  of  the 
French  Tiieatre.  "  In  the  reprefentations  of  the  Myllcries,  the 
theatre  reprefented  paradife,  heaven,  hell,  and  earth,  and  all  at 
once  ;  and  though  the  aftion  varied,  there  was  no  change  of  the 
decorations.  After  an  a6tor  had  performed  his  part,  he  did  not 
go  off  the  Itage,  but  retired  to  a  corner  of  it,  and  fate  there  in 
full  view  of  all  the  fpeftators."  Hijtorical  and  Critical  Ac- 
count nf  the  Theatres  of  Europe,  8vo.  1/41,  p.  118.  We  fliall 
prefently  fee,  that  at  a  much  later  period,  and  long  after  the 
Myfteries  had  ceafed  to  be  exhibited,  "  though  the  action 
changed,  there  was  no  change  of  decoration^"  either  ia  France 
or  England. 
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infomuch  that  the  fpeclator  is  more  likely  to  be 
iatiated  with  what  he  has  already  feen,  than  to 
have  any  appetite  for  what  is  to  come.  Upon  this 
ground  it  was,  that  Euripides  obje(5led  to  T^fchyrus, 
in  The  Frogs  of  Ariftophanes,  for  having  intro- 
duced Niobe  and  Achilles  as  mutes  upon  the  fcene, 
with  a  covering  which  entirely  concealed  their 
heads  from  the  fpecSlators." 

Another  pra6lice,  equally  extraordinary,  is  men- 
tioned by  Bulenger  in  his  treatife  on  the  Grecian 
and  Roman  theatres.  In  his  time,  fo  late  as  in 
the  year  1 600,  all  the  adlors  employed  in  a  dra- 
matick  piece  came  on  the  ftage  in  a  troop,  before 
the  play  began,  and  prefented  themfelves  to  the 
fpe6lators,  in  order,  fays  he,  to  raife  the  expe61:a- 
tion  of  the  audience.  "  Putem  tamen  (quod  hodieque 
Jit)  omnes  a6i:ores  antequam  finguli  agerent,  con- 
feftim  et  in  turba  in  profcenium  prodiifle,  ut  fui 
expe(?tationem  commoverent."^  I  know  not  whether 
this  was  ever  pra^tifed  in  England.  Inftead  of 
railing,  it  lliould  feem  more  likely  to  reprefs,  ex- 
pectation. I  fuppofe,  however,  this  wTiter  con- 
ceived the  audience  would  be  animated  by  the 
number  of  the  characters,  and  that  this  difplay 
would  operate  on  the  gaping  fpedators  like  fome 
of  our  modern  enormous  play-bills  ;  in  which  the 
length  of  the  {how  fometimes  conftitutes  the  prin- 
cipal merit  of  the  entertainment. 

Mr.  Warton  obferves  that  Moralities  were  be- 
come fo  fafhionable  a  fpeCtacle  about  the  clofe  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  that  "John  Raftall, 
a  learned  typographer,  brother-in-law  to  Sir  Thomas 
More,  extended  its  province,  which  had  been  hi- 
therto confined  either  to  moral  allegory,    or  to  re- 

^  Bulengeri  de  Thcatro,  8vo.  16OO,  Lib.  I.  p.  60,  b. 
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ligion  blended  with  buffoonery,  and  conceived  a 
defign  of  making  it  the  vehicle  of  fcience  and  phi- 
lofophy.  With  this  view  he  publifhed  A  new  In- 
terlude and  a  mery,  of  the  nature  of  the  iiij  Ele- 
ments, declaring  many  proper  points  of  philofophy 
naturall,  and  dyvers  Jiraunge  landys,  &c.  In  the 
cofmographical  part  of  the  play,  in  which  tlie  poet 
profelies  to  treat  lof  dyvers  ftraunge  landys,  and  of 
the  new-found  landys,  the  trails  of  America  recently 
difcovered,  and  the  manners  of  the  natives  are 
defcribed.  The  characters  are,  a  Meffenger,  who 
fpeaks  the  prologue.  Nature,  Humanity,  Studious 
Delire,  Senfual  Appetite,  a  Tavenier,  Experience, 
and  Ignorance. ""^ 

As  it  is  uncertain  at  what  period  of  time  the 
ancient  Myfteries  ceafed  to  be  reprefented  as  an 
ordinary  fpe^tacle  for  the  amufement  of  the  people, 
and  Moralities  were  fubftituted  in  their  room,  it  is 
equally  difficult  to  afcertain  the  prccife  time  when 
the  latter  gave  way  to  a  more  legitimate  theatrical 
exhibition.  We  know  that  Moralities  were  ex- 
hibited occafionally  during  the  whole  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  even  in  that  of  her  fuc- 
ceflbr,  long  after  regulnr  dramas  had  been  pre- 
fented  on  tlie  fcene  ;  s    but  I  fufpeci  that  about  the 

-*  Hijlory  of  Engl'ijlt  Poetry,  Vol.  II.  p.  364.  "  Dr.  Percy 
fuppoles  xhis  play  to  have  been  written  about  the  year  1510^  from 
the  following  lines  : 

'  . Within  this  xx  yere 

•■  Weftwarde  he  found  new  landes 
*  That  we  never  harde  tell  of  before  this.' 
The  Weft  Indies  were  difcovered  by  Columbus  in  14Q2."   Ibid. 

5  The  licence  granted  in  l603  to  Shakfpeare  and  his  fellow- 
comedians,  authorifes  them  to  play  comedies,  tragedies,  hi|lo- 
ries,  interludes^    mofals,   paftorals,    &c.      See  alfo  The  Quit 
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year  1570  (the  13th  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth)  this 
Ipecies  of  drama  began  to  lofe  much  of  its  at- 
traclion,  and  gave  way  to  fomething  that  had  more 
the  appearance  of  comedy  and  tragedy.  Gammer 
Giirtons  Needle,  which  was  written  by  Mr.  Still, 
(afterwards  Bifhop  of  Bath  and  Wells,)  in  the  23d 
year  of  his  age,  and  a^led  at  Chrift's  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1566,  is  pointed  out  by  the  inge- 
nious writer  of  the  tra6l  entitled  Hiftoria  Hiftrionica, 
as  the  firit  piece  "  that  looks  like  a  regular  co- 
medy ;"  that  is,  the  hrft  play  that  was  neither 
M\llery  nor  Morality,  and  in  wliich  fome  humour 
and  difcrimination  of  chara6ler  mav  be  found.  In 
3561-2,  Thomas  Sackville,  Lord  Buckhurfl,  and 
Thomas  Norton,  joined  in  writing  the  tragedy  of 
Ferrex  and  Porrejr,  which  was  exhibited  on  the  18th 
of  January  in  that  year,  by  the  Students  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  before  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  Whitehall. 
Neither  of  thefe  pieces  appears  to  have  been  ac^ted 
on  a  publick  theatre,  nor  was  there  at  that  time 
any  building  in  London  conftructed  folely  for  the 
purpofe  of  reprefenting  plays.  Of  the  latter  piece, 
which,  as  Mr.  Warton  has  obferved,  is  perhaps 
*'  the  firlt  fpecimen  in  our  language  of  an  heroick 
tale  written  in  verfe,  and  divided  into  acSls  and 
fcenes,  and  cloathed  in  all  the  formalities  of  a 
regular  tragedy,"  a  correct  analylis  may  be  found 
in  The  History  op  English  Poetry,^  and  the 
play  itfelf  within  thefe  few  years  has  been  accurately 
reprinted. 

Uornloohe,  IQOQ  :  ''•^  — —  if  in  the  middle  of  his  play,  (bee  it 
pafloral  or  comedie,  morall  or  tragedie^)  you  rife  with  a  fhrew4 
and  difcontented  face,"  &c. 

^  Vol.  III.  pp.  355,  etfeq. 
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It  has  been  JLiflly  remarked  by  tlie  fame  jiulicioas 
livnter,  that  the  early  pradlice  of  performing  plays 
in  fchools  and  iiniv^erlities '  greatly  contributed  to 
the  improvement  of  our  drama.  "  While  the 
people  were  amufed  with  Skeltoo's  Trial  of  Simony, 
Bale's  GocVs  Pro?niJes,  and  ClinfiS  Defccnt  into  Hell, 
the  fcholars  of  the  times  were  compoling  and  acling 
plays  on  hiftorical  fubje6ls^  and  in  imitation  of 
Plautus  and  Terence.  Hence  ideas  of  legitimate 
fable  mull:  have  been  imperceptibly  derived  to  the 
popular  and  vernacular  drama. "^ 

In  confirmation  of  what  has  been  fuggefted,  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  the  principal  dramatick 
writers,  before  Shakfpeare  appeared,  were  fcholars. 
Greene,  Lodge,  Peele,  Marlowe,  Naflie,  Lily,  and 
Kyd,  had  all  a  regular  univerfity  education.  From 
whatever  caufe  it  may  have  arifen,  the  dramatick 
j)oetiy  about  this  period  certainly  afTumed  a  better, 
ihoLigh  Hill  an  exceptionable,  form.  The  example 
which  had  been  furnifhed  by  Sackville  was  quickly 
followed,    and   a   great   number  of   tragedies  and 


'  Among"  the  viemoraytda  of  my  lamented  fiiend.  Dr.  Far- 
mer, was  found  what  he  ftyles  *'  Index  to  the  Regiftry  of  the 
Univerfity  of  Camiridge  [loofe  papers]."  From  this  I  have 
made  the  following  extra6l  of  theatrical  occurrences  in  our  Uni- 
verfity : 

"  Q.  104.  Complaint  of  a  riot  at  the  plays  at  Trinity,   l6,10. 

"  9.  78-  Dominus  Pepper  at  certain  interludes,  with  his  ha- 
bit, &c.  1600. 

"■  11.  110.  Decree  againft  Plays  and  Games  upon  Gogmagog 
Hills,  15^4:. 

"  13.  12.  Windows  broke  during  the  comedy  at  Kings, 
1595. 

"  13.  51.  Letter  recommending  the  Queen  of  Bohemias 
players,  1629.^ — 15.  32.  Anfwer. 

"  13.  117.  Players  at  Chefterton,  ISpO,"     Steevfns. 

^  Wftory  of  Englijh  poetry,  Vol.  II.  p.  3S8. 
P4 
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hiftorical  plays  was  produced  between  the  years 
]570  and  159O;  fome  of  which  are  flill  extant, 
'though  by  far  the  greater  part  is  loft.  This,  I 
apprehend,  was  the  great  era  of  thofe  bloody  and 
bomballick  pieces,  which  aftbrded  fubfequent  wri- 
ters perpetual  topicks  of  ridicule  :  and  during  the 
fame  period  were  exhibited  many  Hiftories^  or 
hiftorical  dramas,  formed  on  our  Englifh  Chro- 
nicles, and  reprefenting  a  feries  of  events  limply 
in  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  happened. 
Some  have  fuppofed  that  Shakfpeare  was  the  firft 
dramatick  poet  that  introduced  this  fpecies  of 
drama ;  but  this  is  an  undoubted  error.  I  have 
elfewhere  obferved  that  every  one  of  the  fubje^ls 
on  which  he  conftrudled  his  hiftorical  plays,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  dramatized,  and  brought  upon 
the  fcene,  before  his  time.^  The  hiftorical  drama 
is  by  an  elegant  modern  writer  fuppofed  to  have 

"  See  Vol.  XIV.  p.  26O. 

Gofforij  in  his  Plays  confuttxL  in  five  Acilovs,  printed  about 
the  year  1580,  lays,  "  In  playes  either  thofe  things  are  fained 
.  that  never  were,  as  Cupid  and  Pfycke,  pLtied  at  Paules  ;  [he 
means,  in  Paul's  fchool,] — or  if  a  true  lujiorie  be  taken  in  hand, 
it  is  inade  like  our  lliavelings,  longeil  at  the  rifing  and  falling  of 
the  funne."  From  the  fame  writer  we  learn,  that  many  preced- 
ing dramatick  poets  had  travelled  over  the  ground  in  which  the 
fubjeds  of  feveral  of  Shakfpeare's  other  plays  may  be  found. 
"  I  may  boldly  fay  it,  (fays  GolTon,)  becaufe  I  have  feene  it, 
that  The  Palace  of  Pleafure,  The  Golden  Jffe,  The  JEthiopian 
Hijtnrie,  Amadis  of  Fraunce,  The  Round  Table,  bawdie  come- 
dies in  Latin,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanifli,  have  beene  tho- 
roughly ranfackt  to  furnilh  the  playe-houfes  in  London."  Signal. 
D  5.  b.       ' 

Lodge,  his  antagonifl:  in  this  controverfy,  in  his  Play  of  Plays 
and  Paftimes,  a  work  which  I  have  never  feen,  urges  us,  as 
Prynne  informs  us,  in  defence  of  plays,  that  "  they  dilucidate 
and  well  explain  many  darke  obfcure  hijtories,  imprintins:  them 
in  men's  minds  in  fuch  indelible  chara6ters  that  they  can  hardly 
be  obliterated."  Hiftriomaftix,  p.  ()40.  See  alfo  Heywood's 
Apology  for  AciorSy  16"12 :  *'  Plays  have  made  the  ignorant 
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©wed  its  rife  to  the  publication  of  The  Mirrour  for 
Magiftrates,  in  which  many  of  tlie  moft  diftin- 
guilhed  chara6lers  in  Englifh  hiltory  are  intro- 
duced, giving  a  poetical  narrative  of  their  own 
misfortunes.^  Of  this  book  three  editions,  with 
various  alterations  and  improvements,  were  printed 
between  1563  and  1587. 

At  length  (about,  the  year  15()l)  the  great  lu- 
minary of  the  dramatick  world  blazed  out,  and 
our  poet  produced  thofe  plays  which  have  now  for 
two  hundred  years  been  the  boaft  and  admiration 
of  his  countrymen. 

Our  earlieft  dramas,  as  we  have  feen,  were  re- 
prefented  in  churches  or  near  them  by  eccle- 
liafticks  :  but  at  a  very  early  period,  I  believ^e,  we 
had  regular  and  eftabliflied  players,  who  obtained 
a  livelihood  by  their  art.  So  early  as  in  the  year 
1378,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  the  finging-boys 
of  St.  Paul's  reprefented  to  the  King,  that  they  had 
been  at  a  conliderable  expence  in  preparing  a  llage 
reprefentation  at  Chriftmas.  Thefe,  however,  can- 
not properly  be  called  comedians,   nor  am  I  able  to 

more  apprehenfive,  taught  the  unlearned  the  knowledge  of  many 
famous  hiftories ;  inftruded  fuch  as  cannot  reade,  in  the  difco- 
very  of  our  Eng/iJ/i  Chronicles :  and  what  man  have  you  now 
of  that  weake  capacity  that  cannot  difcouiie  of  any  notable 
thing  recorded,  even  from  IFiUiam  the  Conqueror,  nay,  from 
the  landing  of  Brute,  untill  this  day,  being  polTeft  of  their  true 
ufe  ?"' — In  Florio's  dialogues  in  Italian  and  Englilli,  printed  in 
1591,  we  have  the  following  dialogue  : 

*'  G.  After  dinner  we  will  go  fee  a  play. 

"■  H.  The  plaies  that  they  play  in  England  are  not  right  co- 
medies. 
.  "  T.  Yet  they  do  nothing  elfe  but  plaie  every  daye. 

'*  H.  Yea,  but  they  are  neither  right  comedies,  nor  right  tra- 
gedies. 

"  G.  How  M'ould  you  name  them  then  ? 

"  H.  Reprefentations  of  hiftories,  without  any  decorum," 

^  Walpole's  Royal  and  Nolle  Authors,  Vol,  I.  p.  1^. 
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point  out  the  time  when  the  profeffion  of  a  player 
became  coijimon  and  eftablifhed.  It  has  been  fup- 
pofed  that  the  licence  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  James  Burbage  and  others,  in  1574,  was  thefirft 
regular  licenfe  ever  granted  to  comedians  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  this  is  a  miftake,  for  Heywood  informs 
us  that  limilar  licenfes  had  been  granted  by  her 
father  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  King  Edward  the 
Sixth,  and  Queen  Mary.  Stowe  records,  that 
*'  when  King  Edward  the  Fourth  would  fhew  him- 
fclf  in  ftate  to  the  view  of  the  people,  he  repaired 
to  his  palace  at  St.  John's,  where  he  was  accuftomed 
to  fee  the  Citi/  Actors.''^'  In  two  books  in  the 
Remembrancer's-office  in  the  Exchequer,  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  daily  expences  of  King  Henry 
the  Seventh,  are  the  following  articles  ;  from  which 
it  appears,  that  at  that  time  players,  both  French 
and  Englidi,  made  a  part  of  the  appendages  of  the 
court,  and  were  fupported  by  regal  eftablilhment. 

"  Item,  to  Hampton  of  Worcefter  for  making  of 
balades,  20s.  Item,  to  my  ladie  the  kings  moders 
poete,  66s.  8d.  Item,  to  a  WeKh  Rymer,  in  re- 
ward, 13s.  4d.  Item,  to  my  Lord  Privie-Seals 
fole,  in  rew.  10s.  Item,  to  Pachye  the  fole,  for  a 
rew.  6s.  8d.  Item,  to  the  foolifh  duke  of  Lan- 
cafter,  3s.  Item,  to  Dix  the  foles  mafter,  for  a 
months  wages,  10s.  Item,  to  the  King  of  Frances 
fole,  in  rew.  4l.  Item,  to  the  Frenjlie  players,  in 
rew.  20s.  Item,  to  the  tumbler  upon  the  ropes,  20s. 

'  Apology  for  Aciors,  4to.  l6]2,  Signat.  E  1,  b.  "'Since 
then,"  adds  Heywood,  "  that  the  houle  by  the  princes  free  gift 
hath  belonged  to  the  office  of  the  Revels,  where  our  court  playes 
have  been  in  late  dayes  yearely  rehearfcd,  perfeded,  and  cor- 
refted,  before  they  come  to  the  pulilike  view  of  the  prince  and 
the  nobility."  This  honfe  mull  have  been  chofen  on  account  of 
its  neighbourhood  to  Whitehall,  where  the  royal  theatre  then 
was.  The  regular  office  of  the  Revels  at  that  time  was  on  St. 
Peter's  Hill^  near  the  Black-friars'  playhoufe. 
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Item,  for  heling  of  a  feke  maid,  6s.  8d.  [Probably 
the  piece  of  gold  given  by  the  King  in  touching 
for  the  evil.]  Item,  to  my  lord  princes  organ-player, 
for  a  quarters  wages  at  Michell.  10s.  Item,  to  the 
players  of  Lo}idon,  m  reward,  10s.  Ite77i,  to  Mafter 
Barnard,  the  blind  poete,  100s.  lie??!,  to  a  man 
and  woman  for  firawberries,  8s.  4d.  Ite??i,  to  a 
woman  for  a  red  rofe,  '2s."  The  foregoing  extra6ts 
are  from  a  book,  of  which  almofl  every  page  is 
figned  by  the  King's  own  hand,  in  the  13th  year 
of  his  reign.  The  following  are  taken  from  a  book 
which  contains  an  account  of  expences  in  the  Qth 
year  of  his  reign  :  "  Itein,  to  Cart  for  writing  of  a 
boke,  6s.  Sd.  Item,  payd  for  tivopJayes  in  the  hall, 
26s.  8d.  Itevi,  to  the  kings  players  for  a  reward, 
100s.  Item,  to  the  king  to  play  at  cardes,  100s. 
Item,  loft  to  my  lord  Morging  at  buttes,  6s.  8d. 
Item,  to  Harry  Pyning,  the  king's  godfon,  in  re- 
ward, 20s.  Item,  to  the  players  that  begged  by 
the  way,  6s.  8d."3 

Some  of  thefe  articles  I  have  preferved  as  cu- 
rious, though  they  do  not  relate  to  the  fubjedl 
immediately  before  us.  This  account  afcertains, 
that  there  was  then  not  only  a  regular  troop  of 
players  in  London,  but  alio  a  royal  company. 
The  intimate  knowledge  of  the  French  language 
and  manners  which  Henry  muft  have  acquired 
during  his  long  fojourn  in  foreign  courts,  (from 
1471  to  1483,)  accounts  for  the  article  relative  to 
the  company  of  French  players. 

In  a  manufcript  in  the  Cottonian  Library  in  the 
Mufeum,    a  narrative  is  given  of    the  fhcws  and 

^  For  thefe  extrafts  I  am  indebted  to  Francis  Grofe,  Efq.  to 
whom  every  admirer  of  the  venerable  remains  of  Englifli  anti- 
quity has  the  higheft  obligations. 
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ceremonies  exhibited  at  Chriftmas  in  the  fifth  year 
of  this  king's  reign,  1490  :  "  This  Criftmafs  I  raw- 
no  difgyfyngs,  and  but  right  feiu  plays  ;  but  ther 
was  an  abbot  of  mif-rule,  that  made  muche  fport, 
and  did  right  well  his  office. — On  Candell  Mafs 
day,  the  king,  the  qwen,  my  ladye  the  king's  moder, 
with  the  fubltance  of  al  the  lordes  temporell  prefent 
at  the  parlement,  &c.  wenten  a  proceflion  from  the 
chapell  into  the  hall,  and  foo  into  Weftmynfter 
Hall  : — ^The  kynge  was  that  daye  in  a  riche  govvne 
of  purple,  pirled  withe  gold,  furred  wythe  fabuls. 
— At  nyght  the  king,  the  qvvene,  and  my  ladye  the 
kyngs  moder,  came  into  the  Whit  hall,  and  ther 
had  a  pleij.'" — "  On  Nevv-yeeres  day  at  nyght, 
(fays  the  fame  writer,  fpeaking  of  the  year  1488,) 
ther  was  a  goodly  difgyfyng,  and  alfo  this  Criftmafs 
ther  wer  viani/  and  dy vers  play es.""^ 

A  proclamation  which  was  ifilied  out  in  the 
year  1547  by  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  to  prohibit 
for  about  two  months  the  exhibition  of  "  any  kind 
of  interlude,  play,  dialogue,  or  other  matter  fet  forth 
in  the  form  of  a  play,  in  the  Englifh  tongue,"  de- 
fcribes  plays  as  a  familiar  entertainment,  both  in 
London  and  in  the  country,5   and  the  profefQon  of 


^  Leland.  Colleci.  Vol.  IV.  Append,  pp.  235,  256,  edit. 
1774. 

^  Itinerant  companies  of  aftors  are  probably  coeval  with  the 
firft  rife  of  the  P^nglilh  flnge.  King  Henry  the  Seventh's  bounty 
to  fome  llrolling  players  has  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
page.  In  1556,  the  fourth  year  of  Queen  Mary,  a  reraonftrance 
v.-as  iliued  from  the  Privy  Council  to  the  Lord  Preiident  of  the 
North,  Hating,  "  that  certain  lewd  [wicked  or  dilTolute]  perfons, 
naming  themlelves  to  be  the  fervants  of  Sir  Francis  Lake,  and 
wearing  his  livery  or  badge  on  their  fleeves,  have  wandered  about 
thele  north  parts,  and  reprefenting  certain  plays  and  interludes, 
reflecting  an  the  queen  and  her  confort,  and  the  formalities 
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an  a6lor  as  common  and  eftablifhed.  "  Forafmuch 
as  a  great  number  of  thofe  that  be  common  players 
of  interludes  and  plaijes,  as  well  within  the  city  of 
London  as  elfewhere  within  the  realme,  doe  for 
the  moft  part  play  fuch  interludes  as  contain 
matter  tending  to  fedition,"^  &c.  By  common 
players  of  interludes  here  mentioned,  I  apprehend, 
were  meant  the  players  of  the  city,  as  contradiftin- 
guillied  from  the  king's  own  fervants.  In  a  ma- 
nufcript  which  I  faw  fome  years  ago,  and  which 
is  now  in  the  library  of  the  Marquis  of  Lanfdown, 
are  fundry  charges  for  the  players  belonging  to 
King  Edward  the  Sixth  ;  but  I  have  not  preferved 
the  articles.  And  in  the  houfe-hold  book  of  Queen 
Mary,  in  the  Library  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  is 
an  entry  which  fhows  that  fhe  alfo  had  a  theatrical 
eftablifhment :  '•  Eight  players  of  interludes,  each 
66s.  8d. — 261.  13s.  4d." 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  originally 
plays  were  performed  in  churches.  Though  Bonner 
Bifliop  of  London  iflued  a  proclamation  to  the 
clergy  of  his  diocefe  in  1542,  prohibiting  "  all 
manner  of  common  plays,  games,  or  interludes, 
to  be  played,  fet  forth,  or  declared  within  their 
churches,  chappels,"  &c.  the  praAice  fecms  to  have 
been  continued  occafionally  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  ;  for  the  author  of  The  Third  Blajl 
of  Retrait  from,  Plays  and  Players  complains,  in 
1580,  that  "  the  players  are  permitted  to  publifh 
their  mammetrie  in  every  temple  of  God,  and  that 
throughout  England  ;"  &c.  and  this  abufe  is  taken 
notice  of  in  one  of  the  Canons  of  King  James  the 


of  the  mals."      Strype's    Memorials,    Vol.  III.    Append,  III. 
p.  185. 

^  Fuller's  Church  Hiftory,  B.  VIT.  p.  SpO. 
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Firft,  given  foon  after  his  acceffion  in  the  year* 
}603.  Early,  however,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign^ 
the  eftablifhed  players  of  London  began  to  a6l  in 
temporary  theatres  conftracted  in  the  yards  of 
inns;  7  and  about  the  year  1570,  I  imagine,  one  or 
two  regular  playhoufes  were  ere6led.^  Both  the 
theatre  in  Blackfriars  and  that  in  Whitefriars  were: 
certainly  built  before  1580;  for  we  learn  from  a 
puritanical  pamphlet  publiflied  in  the  laft  century ,■ 
that  foon  after  that  year,  "  many  goodly  citizens 
and  well  difpofed  gentlemen  of  London,  confider- 
ing  that  play-houfes  and  dicing-houfes  were  traps 
for  young  gentleman,  and  others,  and  perceiving 
that  many  inconveniences  and  great  damage  would 
enfue  upon  the  long  fuffering  of  the  fame, — ac- 
quainted fome  pious  magiftrates  therewith, — who 
thereupon  made  humble  fuite  to  Queene  Elizabeth 
and  her  privy-councell,  and  obtained  leave  from 
her  majefty  to  thruft  the  players  out  of  the  citty, 
and  to  pull  down  all  playhoufes  and  dicing-houfes 
within  their  liberties ;  which  accordingly   was  ef- 


■''  "  In  procefs  of  time  it  [playing}  became  an  occupation,  and 
many  there  were  that  followed  it  for  a  livelihood,  and,  what 
was  worfe,  it  became  the  occalion  of  much  fin  and  evil  :  great 
multitudes  of  people,  efpecially  youth,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  reforting  to  thefe  plays  :  and  being  commonly  aiSled  on 
Sundays  and  feftivals,  the  churches  were  forfaken,  and  the  play- 
houfes thronged.  Great  inns  were  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  which 
had  fecret  chambers  and  places,  as  well  as  open  ftages  and  gal- 
leries." Strype's  Additions  to  Stowe's  Survey,  folio,  1/20, 
Vol.  I.  p.  24/. 

"  "  In  playes  either  thofe  thinges  are  fained  that  never  were, 
as  Cupid  and  Pfyche,  played  at  Paules,  [the  fchool-room  of  St. 
Paul's,]  and  a  great  many  comedies  more  at  the  Blackfriers,  and 
in  every  playhoufe  in  London,  which  for  brevity's  fake  I  over- 
Ikippe;  or,"  &:c.  Plays  confuted  in  pve  A6iions,  by  Stephen 
Golfon,  no  date,  but  printed  about  the  year  1580. 
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fe6led,  and  the  playhoufes  in  Graclous-flreet,  Bi- 
fhopfgate-ftreet,  that  nigh  Paul's,  that  on  Ludgate- 
hill,  and  the  White-friers,  were  quite  pulled  down 
and  fupprelled  by  the  care  of  thefe  religious  fena- 
tors. "9  The  theatre  in  Blackfriars,  not  being 
within  the  liberties  of  the  city  of  London,  efcaped 
the  fury  of  thefe  fanaticks.  Elizabeth,  however, 
though  flie  yielded  in  this  inftance  to  the  frenzy  of 
the  time,  was  during  the  whole  courfe  of  her  reign 
a  favourer  of  the  ftage,  and  a  frequent  attendant 
upon  plays.  So  early  as  in  the  year  1069,  as  we 
learn  from  another  puritanical  writer,  the  children 
of  her  chapel,  (who  are  defcribed  as  "  her  inajefty's 
unfledged  minions,")  "  flaunted  it  in  their  filkes 
and  fattens,"  and  a6led  plays  on  profane  fubje<?ts 
in  the  chapel-royal.'  In  1574  flie  granted  a  licence 
to  James  Burbage,  probably  the  father  of  the  cele- 
brated tragedian,  and  four  others,  fervants  to  the 
Earl  of  Leicefter,  to  exhibit  all  kinds  of  flage-plays, 
during  pleafure,  in  any  part  of  England,  '^  as  well 
for  the  recreation  of  her  loving  fubje6ls,  as  for  her 
own    folace    and  pleafure  when  fhe  fliould  think 


*  Richard  Reulidge's  Monjier  lately  found  out  and  difcovered, 
or  thefcourging  of  Tipplers,  l628,  pp.  2,  3,  4.  What  he  calls 
the  theatres  in  Gracious  Street,  Billiopfgate  Street,  and  Ludgatc 
Hill,  were  the  temporary  fcaffolds  erected  at  the  Crofs  Keys 
Inn  in  Gracechurch  Street,  the  Bull  in  Bifhopfgate  Street,  and 
the  Bell  Savage  on  1-udgate  Hill.  "  That  nigh  Paul's,"  was  St. 
Paul's  fchool-room,  behind  the  Convocation- houfe. 

^  "  Even  in  her  majefties  chapel  do  thefe  pretty  upfiart  youthes 
prophane  the  Lordes-day  by  the  lafcivious  writhing  of  their  ten- 
der limbes,  and  gorgeous  decking  of  their  apparell,  in  feignuig 
bawdie  fables,  gathered  from  the  idolatrous  heathen  poets,"  Ike. 
The  Cliildren  of  the  Chapel firlpt  and  ivhipt,  156y,  fol.  xiii.  b. 
Thefe  children  a6led  frequently  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  at 
tlie  theatre  in  Whitefriars. 
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good  to  fee  them  ;"*  and  in  the  year  1583,  foon 
after  a  furious  attack  had  been  made  on  the  llage 


^  For  the  notice  of  this  ancient  theatrical  licence  we  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Steevens.  It  is  found  among  the  unpubliflaed 
collections  of  Ptymer,  which  were  purchafed  by  parliament,  and 
are  depofited  in  the  Britilli  Mufeum,  Afcough's  Catalogue  of 
Sloanian  and  other  manufcripts,  N'^.  4625. 

"  Pro  Jacobo  Burbage  et  ali'is,  de  Uceritiafpeciali. 

"  Elizabeth  by  the  grace  of  God,  Queue  of  England,  Sec. 
To  all  jullices,  mayors,  Iherifles,  baylifles,  head  conllables, 
under  conftables,  and  all  other  oure  officers  and  mynifters, 
greting. 

"  Know  ye,  that  we  of  our  efpeciall  grace,  certen  know- 
ledge, and  mere  motion,  have  licenfed  and  audtorifed,  and  by 
thele  prefents  do  lycenfe  and  auftorife  our  loving  fubjeftes  James 
Burbage,  John  Perkyn,  John  Lanham,  William  Johnfon,  and 
Robert  Wilfon,  fei-vaunts  to  our  trultie  and  well  beloved  cofen 
and  counleyllour  the  Earle  of  Leycefter,  to  ufe,  exercyfe  and 
occupie  the  arte  and  facultye  of  playenge  commedies,  tragedies, 
enterludes,  ftage-playes,  and  fuch  other  like  as  they  havealredie 
ufed  and  ftudied,  or  hereafter  fhall  ufe  and  iludie,  as  well  for 
the  recreation  of  our  lovinge  fubjeftes  as  for  our  folace  and 
pleafure  when  we  fhall  thinke  good  to  fee  them,  as  alfo  to  ufe 
and  occupie  all  fuch  inftrumentes  as  they  have  alvedie  pra6tifed 
or  hereafter  {hall  pradife,  for  and  duringe  our  pleafure  ;  and 
the  faid  commedies,  tragedies,  enterludes,  and  ftage-plaies,  to- 
gether with  their  rnulicke,  to  fhew,  publiftie,  exercife  and  oc- 
cupie to  their  beft  commoditie,  during  all  the  terme  aforefaid, 
as  well  within  the  liberties  and  freedomes  of  anye  our  cities, 
townes,  bouroiighs,  &c.  whatfoever,  as  without  the  fame,  tho- 
roughoute  our  realme  of  England.  Willinge  and  commaundinge 
yowe  and  ever)'  of  you,  as  ye  tender  our  pleafure,  to  permit 
and  fuft'cr  them  herein  withoute  anye  lettes,  hynderaunce,  or 
moleftation,  duringe  the  terme  aforefaide,  any  acle,  ftatute,  or 
proclamation  or  commaundement  heretofore  made  or  hereafter 
to  be  made  notwythftandynge  ;  provyded  that  the  faide  comme- 
dies, tragedies,  enterludes  and  ftage-playes  be  by  the  Mafter  of 
our  Revells  for  the  tyme  beynge  before  fene  and  allowed ;  and 
that  the  lame  be  not  publiflied  or  fliewen  in  the  tyme  of  com- 
mon prayer,  or  in  the  tyme  of  greate  and  common  plague  in  our 
faide  citye  of  London.     In  wytnes  v/herof,  &c. 
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by  the  puritans,  twelve  of  the  principal  comedians 
of  that  time,  at  the  earnelt  requeft  of  Sir  Francis 
Wallingham,  were  feledled  from  the  companies 
then  fubfifting,  under  the  licence  ^nd  protection 
of  various  noblemen,^  and  were  fworn  her  majefty's 
fervants.4     Eight  of  them  had  an  annual  ftipend  of 

"  Wytnes  our  felfe  at  Weftmlnfler  the  10th  daye  of  Maye, 
'  [15/4.] 

"  Per  breve  de  privatojigilla." 

Mr.  Steevens  fuppofed  that  Mr.  Dodfley  was  inaccurate  in 
faying  in  the  preface  to  his  Colleftion  of  Old  Plays,  p.  22, 
that  •'  the  firft  company  of  players  we  have  any.  account  of  in 
hiftory  are  the  children  of  Paul's  in  15/8/'  four  years  fublequent 
to  the  above  licence.  But  the  figures  15/8  in  that  page  are 
merely  an  error  of  the  prefs  for  1378,  as  maybe  feenby  turning 
to  a  former  page  of  Mr.  Dodfley's  preface,  to  which.,  in  p.  22, 
he  himfelf  refers, 

^  The  fervants  of  the  Earls  of  Derby,  Pembroke,  and  Effex ; 
thofe  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  ;  the  fervants  of  the  Lord  Ad- 
miral^ (Nottingham) ;  thofe  of  Lord  Strange,  Lord  Suflex,  Lord 
Worcefter,  &c. — By  the  ftatute  3g  Eliz,  c.  4,  noblemen  -.vefe 
authorized  to  licenfe  players  to  aft  both  in  town  and  country  ; 
the  Itatute  declaring  "  that  all  common  players  of  interludes 
wandering  abroad,  other  than  players  of  interludes  belonging  to' 
anie  baron  of  this  realme,  or  anie  other  honourable  perfonage 
of  greater  degree,  to  be  authorifed  to  play  under  the  hand  and 
feale  of  arms  of  fuch  baron  or  perfonage,  fliall  be  adjudged  and 
deemed  rogues  and  vagabonds." 

This  ftatute  has  been  frequently  mif-ftated  by  Prynne  and 
others,  as  if  it  declared  all  players  (except  noblemen's  fervants) 
to  be  rogues  and  vagabonds  :  whereas  it  was  only  made  againft 
Jirotiing  players. 

Long  after  the  playhoufes  called  the  Theatre  and  the  Curtain 
had  been  built,  and  during  the  whole  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the 
companies  belonging  to  ditferent  noblemen  a£led  occafionally  at 
the  Crofs  Keys  in  Gracechurch  Street,  and  other  inns,  and  alfo 
in  the  houfes  of  noblemen  at  weddings  and  other  feftivals. 

"*  "  Comedians  and  fiage-players  of  former  time  were  very 
poor  and  ignorant  in  refpcft  of  thefe  of  this  time  ;  but  being 
now  [in  1583]  growne  very  iTcilfuU  and  exquifite  a6lors  for  ail 
matters,  they  were  entertained  into  the  fervice  of  divers  great 

Vol.  Iir.  E 
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3l.  (is.  fed.  each. 5     At  that  time  there  were  eight 

< 

lords ;  out  of  which  companies  there  were  twelve  of  the  beft 
cholen,  and,  at  the  requeft  of  Sir  Francis  Walfingham,  they 
were  fworn  the  queenes  fervants,  and  were  allowed  wages  and 
liveries  as  groomes  of  the  chamber  :  and  untill  this  yeare  1583, 
the  queene  had  no  players.  Among  thefe  twelve  players  were 
two  rare  men,  viz.  Thomas  Wilfon,  for  a  quicke,  delicate,  re- 
fined, extemporall  witt,  and  Richard  Tarleton,  for  a  wondrous 
plentifall  pleafant  extemporall  wit,  he  was  the  wonder  of  his 
tyme. — He  lieth  buried  in  Shoreditch  church." — "  He  was  fo 
beloved,"  adds  the  writer  in  a  note,  "  that  men  ufe  his  picture 
for  their  fignes."  Stowe's  Ckron.  publifiied  by  Howes^  fub. 
ann.  15 S3,  edit.  l6l5. 

The  above  paragraph  was  not  written  by  Stowe,  not  being- 
found  in  the  laft  edition  of  his  Chronicle  publifhed  in  his  life- 
time, 4to.  l605  :  and  is  an  interpolation  by  his  continuator, 
Edmund  HoAves. 

Richard  Tarleton,  as  appears  by  the  regiiler  of  St.  Leonard's, 
Shoreditch,  was  buried  there  September  the  third,  158S. 

The  following  extra6l  from  Strype  fhows  in  how  low  a  ftate 
the  ftage  was  at  this  time  : 

"  Upon  the  ruin  of  Paris  Garden,  [the  fall  of  a  fcafFold  there 
in  January,  1583-4,]  fuit  was  made  to  the  Lords  [of  the  Coun- 
cil] to  banilh  plays  wdiolly  in  the  places  near  London  :  and 
letters  were  obtained  of  the  Lords  to  banilh  them  on  the  Sabbath 
days. 

""  Upon  thefe  orders  againft  the  players,  the  Queen's  players 
petitioned  the  Lords  of  the  Councel,  That  whereas  the  time  of 
their  fervice  drew  very  near,  fo  that  of  necellity  they  muft  needs 
have  exercife  to  enable  tliem  the  better  for  the  fame,  and  alfa 
for  their  better  keep  and  relief  in  their  poor  livings,  the  feafon 
of  the  year  "being  palt  to  play  at  any  of  the  houles  without  the 
city  :  Their  humble  petition  was,  that  the  Lords  would  vouch- 
fafe  to  read  a  few  articles  annexed  to  their  fupplication,  and  iti 
confideration  [that]  the  matter  contained  the  very  ftay  and  Hate 
of  their  living,  to  grant  unto  them  confirmation  of  the  fame,  or 
of  as  many  as  lliould  be  to  their  honours  good  liking  ,  and  with- 
al, their  favourable  letters  to  the  Lord  Maior,  to  permit  them 
to  exercife  within  the  cityj  and  that  their  letters  might  contain 
fome  orders  to  the  Juftices  of  IMiddlefex  in  their  behalf."  Strvpe's 
Additions  to  Stowe's  Survey,  Vol.  L  p.  2-13. 

-  Houfchold-book  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1584,  in  the  Ma- 
feum,  MSS.  Sloan.  31Q4.  The  continuator  of  Stowe  fays,  flie 
had  no  players  before^  (fee  n.  4,)  but  I  fufped  that  he  is  mifta- 
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companies  of  comedians,  each  of  which  performed 
twice  or  thrice  a  week.'^ 

King  James  the  Firft  appears  to  have  patronized 
the  ftage  with  as  much  warmth  as  his  predeceflbr. 
In  1599,  while  he  was  yet  in  Scotland,  he  folicited 
Qaeen  EHzabeth  (if  we  may  believe  a  modern 
hiftorian)  to  fend  a  company  of  Englifh  comedians 
to  Edinburgh  ;  and  very  foon  after  his  acceffion  to 
the  throne,  granted  the  following  licence  to  the 
company  at  the  Globe,  which  is  found  in  Rymer's 
Feeder  a. 

"  Pro  Laurentio  Fletcher  &  Willielmo 
Shakespeare  &  aliis. 

"  A.  D.  1603.  Fat. 

"  1.  Jac.  P.  2.  m.  4.  James  by  the  grace  of 
God,  &:c.  to  all  juflices,  maiors,  fheriffs,  confia- 
bles,  headboroughs,  and  other  our  officers  and  Ipving 
fubje6ls,  greeting.  Know  you  that  wee,  of  our 
fpecial  grace,  certaine  knowledge,  and-meer  mo- 
tion, have  licenfed  and  authorifed,  and  by  thele 
prefentes  doe  licence  and  authorize  theife  our  fcr- 
vaunts,  Laurence  Fletcher,  William  Shake- 
speare, Richard  Burbage,  Auguftine  Phillippes, 
John  Hemings,  Henrie  Condel,  William  Sly,  Ro- 
bert Armin,  Richard  Cowly,  and  the  reft  of  their  aflb- 
ciates,  freely  to  ufe  and  exercife  the  art  and  faculty 
of  playing  comedies,  tragedies,  hiftories,  interludes, 
morals,  paflorals,  ftage-plaies,  and  fuch  like  other 

ken,  for  Queen  Mary,  and  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  both  liad 
players  on  their  eftablifliments.     See  p.  45. 

^  "■  For  reckoning  with  the  leafte  the  gaine  that  is  reaped  of 
eight  ordinarie  places  in  the  citie,  (which  I  know,)  by  playing 
but  once  a  weeke,  (whereas  many  times  they  play  twice,  and 
fometimes  thrice,)  it  amounteth  to  two  thoufand  pounds  by  the 
year,"  J  Sermon  preached  at  Paiiles  Croffe,  by  Joh.n  Stock- 
wood^   15/8. 
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as  thei  have  alreadie  ftudied  or  hereafter  ill  all  tire 
or  ftiidie^  as  well  for  the  recreation  of  our  loving 
fubjedls,  as  for  our  folace  and  pleafure  when  we 
lliall  thincke  good  to  fee  them,  during  our  plea- 
fure :  and  the  faid  comedies,  tragedies,  hiftories, 
enterludes,  morals,  paftorals,  ftage-plaies,  and  fuch 
like,  to  fliew"  and  exercife  publiquely  to  their  beft 
commoditie,  when  the  infedlion  of  the  plague  fhall 
decreafe,  as  well  within  theire  nowe  ufuall  houfe 
called  the  Globe,  within  our  county  of  Surrey,  as 
alfo  v/ithin  anie  towne-halls  or  moute-halls,  or 
other  convenient  places  within  the  liberties  and 
freedom  of  any  other  citie,  univerfitie,  toun,  or 
boroughe  whatfoever,  within  our  faid  realmes  and 
dominions.  Willing  and  commanding  you  and 
everie  of  you,  as  you  tender  our  pleafure,  not  onlie 
to  permit  and  fuffer  them  herein,  without  any  your 
letts,  hindrances,  or  moleftations,  during  our  plea- 
fure, but  alfo  to  be  aiding  or  affiftinge  to  them  if 
any  wrong  be  to  them  offered,  and  to  allow  them 
fuch  former  curtefies  as  hathe  been  given  to  men 
of  their  place  and  quallitie ;  and  alfo  what  further 
favour  you  fliall  fliew  to  theife  our  fervaunts  for 
our  fake,  we  (hall  take  kindlie  at  your  handes.  In 
witnefs  whereof,  &c. 

"  Witnefs  our  felfe  at  Weftminfter,  the  nynteenth 
daye  of  Maye. 

"  Per  Breve  de  privatoJigiUo.'' 
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HAVING  now,  as  concifely  as  I  could,  traced 
the  Hiftory  of  the  EngHih  vStage,  from  its  firffc 
rude  ftate  to  the  period  of  its  maturity  and  greateft 
fplendor,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  exhibit  as  accurate 
a  delineation  of  the  internal  form  and  economy  of 
our  ancient  theatres,  as  the  diflance  at  which  we 
fland,  and  the  obfcurity  of  the  fubje6t5  will  per- 
mit. 

The  moft  ancient  Englifh  playhoufes  of  which 
I  have  found  any  account,  are,  the  playhoufe  in 
Blackfriars,  that  in   H^hitefriars,'^  the  Theatre,  of 


'  There  was  a  theatre  in  Whitefriars,  before  the  year  1580. 
See  p,  45.  A  IVomaus  a  IFenthercock  was  performed  at  the 
private  playhoufe  in  Whitefriars  in  l6l2.  This  theatre  was,  I  ima- 
gine, either  in  Salitbury  Court  or  the  narrow  Ilreet  leading  into  it. 
From  an  extract  taken  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert  from  the  Office- 
book  of  Sir  George  Buc,  his  predeceifor  in  the  oflice  of  Mailer 
of  the  Revels,  it  appears  that  the  theatre  in  Whitefriars  was  ei- 
ther rebuilt  in  l6l3,  or  intended  to  be  rebuilt.  The  entry  is  : 
'' July  13,  l6l3,  for  a»  licenfe  to  ereft  a  new  play-lionfe  in 
the  White-friers,  &c.  :^.20."  f  doubt,  however,  whether  this 
fcheme  was  then  carried  into  execution,  becaufe  a  new  play- 
houfe was  ere6led  in  Salifbury  Court  in  1629.  That  theatre 
probably  was  not  on  the  fite  of  the  old  theatre  in  Whitefriars, 
for  PrA'nne  fpeaks  of  it  as  t\\&n  newly  built,  not  re-built ;  and 
in  the  fame  place  he  mentions  the  re-building  of  the  Fortune  and 
the  Red  Bull  theatres. — Had  the  old  theatre  in  Whitefriars  been 
pulled  down  and  re-built,  he  would  have  ufed  the  fame  lan- 
guage with  refpeft  to  them  all.  The  Rump,  a  comedy  by  Tatham, 
was  aded  in  iQQq,  in  the  theatre  in  Salilbury  Court  (that  built 
in  1629).  About  the  year  1670,  a  new  theatre  was  ereded 
there,  (but  whether  on  the  fite  of  that  lafl  mentioned  I  cannot 
afcertain,)  known  by  the  name  of  the  Theatre  in  Dorfet  Gar- 
dens, to  which  the  Duke  of  York's  company,  under  the  con- 
duit of  Sir  William  D'Avenant's  widow,  removed  from  Lincoln's 
lua  Fields  in  16/1.    The  former  playhoufe  in  Salilbury  Court 
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which  I  am  unable  to  afcertain  the  fituation,^  and 
Tlie  Curtain,  in  Shoreditch.9  Tlie  Theatre,  from 
its  name,  was  probably  the  firfl:  building  ere6led  in 
or  near  the  metropolis  purpofely  for  fcenick  exhi- 
bitions. 

In  the  time  of  Shakfpeare  there  were  feven  prin- 
cipal theatres  :  three  private  houfes,  namely,  that 
in  Blachfriars,  that  in  IVIiitefriars,  and  The  Cockpit 


could  hardly  have  fallen  into  decay  In  fo  fhort  a  period  as  forty 
years ;  bat  I  fuppole  was  found  too  fmall  for  the  new  fcenery 
introduced  after  the  Relloration.  The  Prologue  to  Wycherley's 
Gentleman  Dancing  Ma/ier,  printed  in  1673,  is  addreifed  "  To 
the  city,  newly  after  the  removal  of  the  Duke's  Company  from 
Lincoln's-Inn  tields  to  their  new  theatre  near  Salilbary- 
court." 

Maitland,  in  his  Hijiory  of  London,  p.  963,  after  mentioning 
Dorfet  Stairs,  adds,  "  near  to  which  place  itood  the  theatre  or 
play-houfe,  a  neat  building,  having  a  curious  front  next  the 
Thames,  with  an  open  place  for  the  reception  of  coaches." 

^  It  was  probably  fituated  in  fome  remote  and  privileged  place, 
being,  I  fuppofe,  hinted  at  in  the  following  paflage  of  a  fermon 
by  John  Stockwood,  quoted  below,  and  preached  in  15/8  : 
"  Have  we  not  houfes  of  purpofe  built  with  great  charges  for 
the  maintainance  of  them,  [the  players,]  and  that  u-ithout  the 
liberties,  as  who  fliall  fay,  there,  let  them  fay  what  they  will> 
we  will  play^  I  know  not  how  I  might,  with  the  godly-learned 
efpecially,  more  difcommend  the  gorgeous  playing-place  erected 
in  the  fields,  than  to  term  it,  as  they  pleafe  to  have  it  called,  a 
Theatre." 

^  The  Theatre  and  The  Curtain  are  mentioned  in  "  A  Ser- 
mon preached  at  Paules-Crofs  on  St.  Bartholomew  day,  being 
the  24th  of  Auguft,  1578,  by  John  Stockwood,"  and  in  an  an- 
cient Treatife  againji  Idlenefs,  vaine  Plaies  a?id  Interludes,  by 
John  Northbrook,  bl,  1.  no  date,  but  written  apparently  about 
the  year  1580.  Stubbes,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Alufcs,  p.  90, 
edit.  1583,  inveighs  againft  Theatres  and  Curtaines,  which  he 
calls  Venus'  Palaces.  Edmund  Howes,  the  continuator  of 
Stowe's  Chronicle,  fays,  (p.  1004,)  that  before  the  year  1570, 
he  "  neither  knew,  heard,  nor  read  of  any  fuch  theatres,  fet 
ftages,  or  play-houfes^  as  have  been  purpofely  built  within  man's 
memory." 
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or  Phrcni.v,^  in  Druiy-Lane  ;  and  four  that  were 
called  publick  theatres  ;  viz.  The  Globe  on  the  Bank- 
lide.  The  Curtain^  in  Shoreditch,  The  Red  Bull,  at 
the  upper  end  of  St.  John's  Street,  and  The  Fortune^ 

^  This  theatre  had  been  origuially  a  Cockpit.  It  was  built  or 
retruilt  not  very  long  before  the  year  iGl/,  in  which  year  we 
learn  from  Camden's  Annals  of  King  James  the  Firft,  it  was 
pulled  down  by  the  mob  :  "  l6l7,  Martii  4.  Theatrum  ludio- 
num  Jiiiper  eretlum  in  Drury-Lane  a  furente  multitudlne  dirui- 
tur,  et  apparatus  dilaceratur."  I  fuppofe  it  was  fometimes  called 
The  Phoenix,  from  that  fabulous  bird  being  its  fign.  It  was 
fituated  oppofite  the  Caftle  tavern  in  Drury  Lane,  and  was  ftand- 
ing  fome  time  after  the  Reftoration.  The  players  who  performed 
at  this  theatre  in  the  time  of  King  James  the  Firft,  were  called 
the  Queen's  Servants,  till  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  in  l6ig. 
After  her  death,  they  were,  I  think,  for  fome  time  denominated 
the  Lady  Elizabeth's  Servants  ;  and  after  the  marriage  of  King- 
Charles  the  Firft,  they  regained  their  former  title  of  the  Queen's 
players. 

^  See  Skialelheia,  an  old  collection  of  Epigrams  and  Satires,' 
l6mo.  1598: 

" if  my  difpofe 

"  Perfuade  me  to  a  play.  111  to  the  Rofc, 

"■  Or  Curtain, ." 

The  Curtain  is  mentioned  in  Heath's  Epigrams,  l6lO,  as  be* 
ing  then  open  ;  and  The  Hector  of  Germany  was  performed  at 
it  by  a  company  of  young  men  in  l6l5.  The  original  fign  hung 
out  at  this  playhoufe  (as  Mr.  Steevens  has  obferved)  was  the 
painting  of  a  curtain  ftriped.  The  performers  at  this  theatre 
were  called  The  Prince's  Servants,  till  the  acceflion  of  King 
Charles  the  Firft  to  the  crown.  Soon  after  that  period  it  feems 
to  have  been  ufed  only  by  prize-fighters. 

^  The  Fortune  theatre,  according  to  Maitland,  was  the  old- 
eft  theatre  in  London,  It  was  built  or  re-built  in  15gg,  by  Ed- 
A\'ard  Alleyn,  the  player,  (who  was  alfo  the  proprietor  of  the 
Bear  Garden,  from  1594  to  iGlO,)  and  coft  5201.  as  appears 
from  the  following  memorandum  in  his  hand-writing  : 

"  What  The  Fortune  coft  me,  Nov.  ISQQ. 

"  Firft  for  the  leas  to  Brew,  -  -  240, 

"  Then  for  building  the  play-hous,  -  520. 

"  For  other  prlvat  buildings  of  myn  owne,  120. 

f'  So  that  it  hatli  coft  me  for  the  leaffe^  ^.880." 
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in  Whitecrofs  Street.     The  laft  two  were  chiefly 

It  was  a  round  brick  building,  and  its  dimenfions  may  be  con- 
je<^tnred  from  the  following  advertifement  in  The  Mercurius  Po- 
liticus,  Tuefday  Feb.  14,  to  Tuefday  Feb.  21,  l66l^  for  the 
prefervation  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr,  Steevens :  "  The 
Fortune  play-houfe  fituate  betAveen  Whitecrofs-tlreet  and  Gold- 
ing-lane,  in  the  parifh  of  Saint  Giles,  Cripplegate,  with  the 
ground  thereto  belonging,  is  to  be  lett  to  be  built  upon  ;  where 
twenty-three  tenements  may  be  erected,  with  gardens ;  and  a 
ftreet  may  be  cut  through  for  the  better  accommodation  of  the 
buildings." 

The  Fortune  is  fpoken  of  as  a  playhoufe  of  confiderable  fize, 
in  the  prologue  to  The  Roaring  Girl,  a  comedy  which  was  a6led 
thercj  and  printed  in  1011  : 

"  A  roaring  girl,  whofe  notes  till  now  ne'er  were, 
"  Shall  fill  with  laughter  our  vnjt  iheotre." 
See  alio  the  concluding  lines  of  Shirley's  prologue  to  The 
Douhtjul  Heir,  quoted  below. 

Howes,  in  his  continuation  of  Stowe's  Chronicle,  p.  1004^ 
edit.  l63l,  fays,  it  was  burnt  down  in  or  about  the  year  iQlJ  : 
*'  About  foure  yeares  after,  [i.  e.  after  the  burning  of  the  Globe] 
a  fayre  ftrong  new-built  play-houfe  near  Golden-lane,  called  the 
Fortune,  by  negligence  of  a  candle  was  cleane  burnt  to  the 
ground,  but  fhortly  after  re-built  far  fairer."  He  is,  however, 
miitaken  as  to  the  time,  for  it  was  burnt  down  in  December, 
1021,  as  I  learn  from  a  letter  in  Dr.  Birch's  colleftion  in  the 
Mufeum,  from  Mr.  John  Chamberlain  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton, 
dated  Dec.  15,  1021,  in  which  is  the  following  paragraph  :  "  On 
lunday  night  here  was  a  great  fire  at  The  Fortune,  in  Golding- 
lane,  the  firft  play-houfe  in  this  town.  It  was  quite  burnt 
downe  in  two  hours,  and  all  their  apparell  and  play-books  loll, 
whereby  thole  poore  companions  are  quite  undone.  There  were 
two  other  houfes  on  fire,  but  with  great  labour  and  danger  were 
faved."  MS.  Birch,  4173.  It  does  not  appear  whether  this 
writer,  by  "  the  Jirjt  play-houfe  in  this  town,"  means  the  firfi: 
in  point  of  fize  or  dignity,  or  the  oldeft.  I  doubt  much  of  its 
being  the  oldeli,  though  that  is  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  words, 
and  though  Maitland  has  allerted  it  :  becaufe  I  have  not  found 
it  mentioned  jij  any  of  the  traits  relative  to  the  Itage,  written 
in  the  middle  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 

Prynne  fays  that  the  Fortune  on  its  re-building  was  enlarged, 
Epiftle  Dedicat.  to  Hijtrioraajiix,  4to.  l633. 

Before  this  theatre  there  was  either  a  pi(5ture  or  fiatue  of  For= 
tune.     See  The  EngUJli  Traveller,  by  Hey  wood,  l6'33  : 
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frequented  by  citizens.^  There  were  however,  but 
liK  companies  of  comedians ;  for  the  playhoufe  in 
Blackfriars,  and  the  Globe,  belonged  to  the  fame 
troop.  Befide  thefe  feven  theatres,  there  were  for 
fome  time  on  the  Bankfide  three  other  publick 
theatres  ;  The  Swan,  The  Eofe,S  and  The  Hope  :^ 
but  The  Hope  being  ufed  chiefly  as  a  bear-garden, 
and  The  Sivan  and  The  Rofe  having  fallen  to  decay 
early  in  King  James's  reign,  they  ought  not  to  be 
enumerated  with  the  other  regular  theatres. 

All  the  elhiblifhed  theatres  that  wei'c  open  in 
1598,  were  either  without  the  city  of  London  or 
its  liberties.^ 


"■  rie  rather  ftand  here, 

"■  Like  a  ftatue  in  the  fore-front  of  your  houfc 
"■  For  ever ;  hke  the  pi6lure  of  dame  Fortune 
"  Before  the  Fortune  play-houfe." 

■*  Wright's  Hijloria  Hijh'wnica,  8vo.  iQQQ,  p.  5, 

^  The  Swan  and  the  Rofe  are  mentioned  by  Taylor  the  Water- 
Poet,  but  in  1613  they  were  fliut  up.  See  his  AVorks,  p.  171, 
edit.  1633.  The  latter  had  been  built  before  159s.  See  p.  55, 
n.  2.  After  the  year  162O,  as  appears  from  Sir  Henry  Herbert's 
office-book,  they  were  ufed  occafionally  for  the  exhibition  of 
prize-fighters. 

*  Ben  Jonfon's  Bartholomew  Fair  was  performed  at  this  thea- 
tre in  1614.  He  does  not  give  a  very  favourable  defcription  of 
it : — "  Though  the  fair  be  not  kept  in  the  fame  region  that  fome 
here  perhaps  would  have  it,  yet  think  that  the  author  hatli 
therein  obferved  a  fpecial  decorum,  the  place  being  as  dirty  as 
Smithjield,  and  as  itinking  every  whit." — Induction  to  Bartho- 
lomew Fair. 

It  appears  from  an  old  pamphlet  entitled  Holland's  Leaguer, 
printed  in  quarto  in  l632,  that  The  Hope  was  occafionally  ufed 
as  a  bear-garden,  and  that  The  Swan  was  then  fallen  into  decay. 

^  Sunt  porro  Londini,  extra  urbem,  theatra  aliquot,  in  quibus 
hiftriones  Angli  comoedias  et  tragcedias  fingulis  fere  diebus,  in 
magna  hominum  frequentia  agunt  j  quasvariisetiamfaltationibus, 
fuaviffima  adhibiia  mufica,  magno  cum  populi  applaufu  finiri 
folent."     Hentzneri  Itinerarium,  4to.  1598,  p.  132. 
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It  appears  from  the  office-book  ^  of  Sir  Henry 
Herbert^  Mafter  of  the  Revels   to  King  James  the 


^  For  the  ufe  of  this  very  curious  and  valuable  mannfcript  I 
am  indebted  to  Francis  Ingram,  of  Ribbisford  near  Bevvdley  in 
Worcefterlliire,  Efq.  Deputy  Remembrancer  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer.  It  has  lately  been  found  in  the  fame  old  chetl  which 
contained  the  manufcript  Memoirs  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury, 
from  which  Mr.  Walpole  about  twenty  years  ago  printed  the 
Life  of  that  nobleman,  v/ho  was  elder  brother  to  Sir  Henry 
Herbert. 

The  tirft  Mafter  of  the  Revels  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  Thomas  Benger,  whole  patent  palled  the  great  feal  Jan.  18, 
1560-1.  It  is  printed  in  Rymer's  Fwdera.  His  fuccelfor,  Ed- 
mund Tilney,  obtained  a  grant  of  this  office  (the  reverfion  of 
which  John  Lily,  thedramatick  poet,  had  long  in  vain  folicited,) 
on  the  24th  of  July,  15/9,  (as  appears  from  a  book  of  patents 
in  the  Pell's-office,)  and  continued  in  p.ofl'eflion  of  it  during  the 
remainder  of  her  reign,  and  till  Oclober,  l6lO,  about  which 
time  he  died.  This  office  for  near  fifty  years  appears  to  have 
been  contidered  as  fo  defirable  a  place,  that  it  was  conflantly 
fought  for  during  the  life  of  the  polTeifor,  and  granted  in  rever- 
iion.  King  James  on  the  23d  of  June,  l603,  made  a  reverfion- 
ary  grant  of  it  to  Sir  George  Buc,  (then  George  Buc,  Efq.)  to 
take  place  whenever  it  fliould  become  vacant  by  the  death,  re- 
llgnation,  forfeiture,  or  furrender,  of  the  then  potfeiror,  Ed- 
mund Tilney ;  who,  if  I  miftake  not,  was  Sir  George  Buc's 
maternal  uncle.  Mr.  Tilney,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  did 
not  die  till  the  end  of  the  year  l6lO,  and  lliould  feem  to  have 
executed  the  duties  of  the  office  to  the  laft ;  for  his  executor,  as 
I  learn  from  one  of  the  Exltus  books  in  the  Exchequer,  received 
in  the  year  l6\l,  1201.  18s.  3d.  dtte  to  Mr.  Tilney  on  the  laft 
day  of  the  preceding  October,  for  one  year's  expences  of  office. 
In  the  edition  of  Camden's  Britannia,  printed  in  folio  in  lOO/, 
Sir  George  Buc  is  called  Matter  of  the  Revels,  I  fuppofe  from 
his  having  obtained  the  reverlion  of  that  place  :  for  from  what 
i  have  already  Hated  he  could  not  have  been  then  in  poiieffion 
of  it.  Aprils,  l6l2.  Sir  John  Ai^ley,  one  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  privy-chamber,  obtained  a  reverfionary  grant  of  this 
office,  to  take  place  on  the  death,  he.  of  Sir  George  Buc,  as 
Ben  Jonfon,  the  poet,  obtained  a  fimilar  grant,  October,  5, 
iO"21,  to  take  place  on  the  death,  &c.  of  Sir  John  Allley  and 
Sir  George  Buc. 

Sir  George  Buc  came  into  poflTeflion  of   the  office  about  No- 
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Firfl,  and  the  two  fiicceeding  kings,  that  very  foon 
after  our  poet's  death,  in  the  year  1622,  there  were 

vember,  l6iO,  and  held  It  till  the  end  of  the  year  1(321,  when, 
in  conlequence  of  ill  health,  he  refigned  it  to  King  James,  and 
Sir  John  Aftley  fucceeded  him.  How  Sir  Henry  Herbert  got 
pofleihon  of  this  office  originally,  I  am  unable  to  afcertain  ;  but 
I  imagine  Sir  John  Aftley  for  a  valuable  coniideration  appointed 
him  his  depuiy,  in  Augult,  1623}  at  which  time,  to  ufe  Sir 
Henry's  own  words,  he  "  was  received  as  Mailer  of  the  Revels 
by  his  Alajefty  at  Wilton  :"  and  in  the  warrant-books  of  Philip 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  now  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office,  con- 
taining warrants,  orders,  &:c.  between  the  years  1625  and  1042, 
he  is  conftantly  ftyled  Matter  of  the  Revels.  If  Sir  John  Aftley 
had  formally  refigned  or  furrendered  his  office,  Ben  Jonfon,  in 
confeqiience  of  the  grant  obtained  in  the  year  1021,  mutt  have 
fucceeded  to  it ;  but  he  never  derived  any  emolument  from  that 
grant,  for  Sir  John  Aftley,  as  I  find  from  the  probate  of  his  will, 
in  the  prerogative  office,  (in  which  it  is  obfervable  that  he  calls 
himfelf  Majicr  of  the  Revels,  though  both  the  duties  and  emo- 
luments of  the  office  were  then  exercifed  and  enjoyed  hy  ano- 
ther,) did  not  die  till  January  l63p-40,  above  two  years  after 
the  poet's  death.  To  make  his  title  flill  more  fecure.  Sir  Plenry 
Herbert,  in  conjun6tion  with  Simon  Thelwall,  Efq.  Augult  22, 
1629,  obtained  a  reverfionary  grant  of  this  m\ich  fought-fov 
office,  to  take  place  on  the  death,  furrender,  &c.  of  Sir  John 
Aftley  and  Benjamin  Jonfon.  Sir  Plenry  held  the  office  for 
iifty  years,  though  during  the  ufurpation  he  could  not  exercifc 
the  funftions  nor  enjoy  the  emoluments  of  it. 

Sir  George  Buc  wrote  an  exprefs  treatife  as  lie  has  himfelf 
told  us,  on  the  Itage  and  on  revels,  which  is  unfortunately  loft. 
Previous  to  the  exhibition  of  every  play,  it  was  licenled  by  the 
Mafter  of  the  Revels,  who  had  an  eftablilhed  fee  on  the  occafion. 
If  ever,  therefore,  the  office-books  of  Mr.  Tilney  and  Sir  George 
Buc  fliall  be  found,  they  will  afcertain  precifely  the  chronological 
order  of  all  the  plays  written  by  Shakfpeare  ;  and  either  confirm 
or  overturn  a  fyltem  in  forming  which  I  have  taken  fome  pains. 
Having,  however,  found  many  of  my  conje6tures  confirmed  by 
Sir  Henry  Herbert's  manufcript,  I  have  no  reafon  to  augur  ill 
concerning  the  event,  fliould  the  regifters  of  his  predecelibrs 
ever  be  difcovered. 

The  regular  falary  of  this  office  was  but  ten  pounds  a  year  ; 
but,  b}^  fees  and  other  perquifites,  the  emoluments  of  Sir  George 
Buc  in  the  firft  year  he  came  into  pofl'eflion  of  it,  amounted  to 
near  lOOl.     The  office  afterwards  became  much  more  valuable. 
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but  five  principal  coinpanies  of  comedians  in  Lon- 
don ;  the  King's  Servants,  who  performed  at  the 
Globe  and  in  Blackfriars  ;  the  Prince's  Servants, 
who  performed  then  at  the  Curtain  ;  the  Palfgrave's 
Servants, 9  who  had  poiieffion  of  the  Fortune  ;  the 
players  of  the  Revels,  w4io  adtedat  the  Red  Bull  ;^ 
and  the  Lady  Elizabeth's  Servants,  or,  as  they  are 
fomrCtimes  denominated,  the  Queen  of  Bohemia's 
players,  who  performed  at  the  Cockpit  in  Drm-y 
Lane.^ 


Having  mentioned  this  gentleman,  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
correding  an  error  into  which  Anthony  Wood  has  fallen,  and 
which  has  been  implicitly  adopted  in  the  new  edition  of  Biogra- 
phia  Britnntiica,  and  many  other  books.  The  error  I  allude  to, 
is,  that  this  Sir  George  Buc,  who  was  knighted  at  Whitehall  by 
King  James  the  day  before  his  coronation,  July  23,  l603,  was 
the  author  of  the  celebrated  Hijiory  of  King  Richard  the  Third  ; 
x^diich  was  written  above  twenty  years  after  his  death,  by  George 
Back,  Efq.  who  was,  I  fuppofe,  his  fon.  The  precife  time  of 
the  father's  death,  {  have  not  been  able  to  afcertain,  there  being 
r.o  will  of  his  in  the  prerogative  office  ;  but  I  havereafon  tobe- 
heve  that  it  happened  foon  after  the  year  l622.  He  certainly 
died  before  x^ugull  l62(). 

The  office-book  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert  contains  an  account  of 
almoft  everv  piece  exhibited  at  any  of  the  theatres  from  Auguft, 
1023,  to  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion  in  1()41,  and  many 
curious  anecdotes  relative  to  them,  fome  of  which  I  fhall  pre- 
fendv  have  occation  to  quote.  This  valuable  manufcript  having 
lain  for  a  confiderable  time  in  a  damp  place,  is  unfortunately  da- 
maged, and  in  a  very  mouldering  condition  :  however,  no  ma- 
terial part  of  it  appears  to  have  perifhed. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  long  note  without  acknowledging  the 
obliging  attention  of  W.  E.  Roberts,  Efq.  Deputy  Clerk  of  the 
Pells,  which  facilitated  every  fearch  I  wiftied  to  make  in  his 
office,  and  enabled  me  to  afcertain  fome  of  the  fads  above  ftated. 

^  "■  1(522.  The  Palfgrave's  fervants.      Frank  Grace,    Charles 

Maffy,    Richard  [Price,    Richard  Fowler,    Kane,    Curtys 

Grevill."  MS.  Herbert.  Three  other  names  have  perifhed. 
Of  thefe  one  mult  have  been  that  of  Richard  Gunnel,  who  was 
then  the  manager  of  the  Fortune  theatre  -,  and  another,  that  o|" 
^'^llliam  Cartwrightj  who  was  of  the  fame  company. 
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When  Piynne  publifhed  his  Hyiriomafdoc,  (l633,) 
there  were  lix  pla\  houfes  open  ;  the  theatre  in 
Blackfriars  ;  the  Globe  ;  the  Fortune ;  the  Red 
Bull  ;  the  Cockpit  or  Phoenix,  and  a  theatre  in 
Salilbury  Court,  Whitefriars.3 

All  the  plays  of  Shakfpeare  appear  to  have  been 
performed  either  at  The  Globe,  or  the  theatre  in 
Blackfriars,  1  fhall  therefore  confine  my  inquiries 
principally  to  thofe  two.  They  belonged,  as  I  have 
already  obferved,  to  the  fame  company  of  come- 
dians, namely,  his  majefly's  fervants,  which  title 
they  obtained  after  a  licence  had  been  granted  to 
them  by  King  James  in  l603  ;  having  before  that 
time,  I  apprehend,  been  called  the  fervants  of  the 


*  "  The  names  of  the  chlefe  players  at  the  Red  Bull,  called 
the  players  of  the  Revells.  Robert  Lee,  Richard  Perkings, 
Ellis  Woorth,  Thomas  Baffe,  John  Blany,  John  Cumber,  Wil- 
liam Robbins."     Ibidem. 

*  "  The  chlefe  of  them  at  the  Phoenix.  ChriftqpherBeefton. 
Jofeph  More,  Eliard  Swanfon,  Andrew  Cane,  Curtis  Grevill, 
William  Shurlock,  Anthony  Turner."  Ibidem.  Eliard  Swan- 
fton  in  1624  joined  the  company  at  Blackfriars. 

That  part  of  the  leaf  which  contained  the  lifl:  of  the  king's 
fervants,  and  the  performers  at  the  Curtain,  is  mouldered  away. 

^  It  has  been  repeated  again  and  again  that  Prynne  enumerates 
Jeventeen  playhoufes  in  London  in  his  time ;  but  this  is  a  mitlake  j 
he  exprefsly  fays  that  there  were  only  fix,  (fee  his  Epiftle  Dedi- 
catory) and  the  office-book  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert  confirms  his 
alTertion. 

Mr.  Dodfley  and  others  have  fallen  into  this  miftake  of  fuppo- 
fing  there  were  feventeen  play-houfes  open  at  one  time  in  Lon- 
don ;  into  which  they  were  led  by  the  continuator  of  Stowe, 
who  mentions  that  between  15/0  and  1(530  feventeen  playhoufes 
were  built,  in  which  number,  however;,  he  includes  five  inns 
turned  into  playhoufes,  and  St.  Paul's  finging-fchool.  He  does 
not  fay  that  they  were  all  open  at  the  fame  time. — A  late  writer 
carries  the  matter  ftill  further,  and  aflerts  that  it  appears  from 
Rymer's  MSS.  in  the  Mufeum  that  there  were  tiventy-thrcs 
playhoufes  open  at  one  time  in  London  ! 
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Lord  Chamberlain,  Like  the  other  fervants  of  the 
houlehold,  the  performers  enrolled  into  this  com- 
pany were  fvvorn  into  office,  and  each  of  them  was 
allowed  four  yards  of  baftard  fcarlet  for  a  cloak,  and 
a  quarter  of  a  yard  of  velvet  for  the  cape^  every 
fecond  year.4 

The  theatre  in  Blackfriars  was  fituated  near  the 
prefent  Apothecaries'  Hall,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  wdiich  there  is  yet  PlayJioufe  Yard,  not  far  from 
xvhich  the  theatre  probably  ftood.  It  was,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  a  private  houfe;  but  what  were 
the  djflingiiifhing  marks  of  a  private  playhoufe,  it 
is  not  eafy  to  afcertain.  We  know  only  that  it 
was  fmaller  5  than  thofe  which  were  called  publick 
theatres  ;  and  that  in  the  private  theatres  plays 
were  ufually  prefented  by  candle-light.^ 

*  '*'  Thefe  are  to  fignify  unto  your  lordihip  his  majeflies  plea- 
Jure,  that  you  caufe  to  be  delivered  unto  his  majefties  players 
whole  names  follow,  viz.  John  Hemraings,  John  Lowen,  Jofepli 
Taylor,  Richard  Robinfon,  John  Shank,  Robert  Bentield,  Rich- 
ard Sharp,  Eliard  Swanfon,  Thomas  Pollard,  Anthony  Smith, 
Thomas  Hobbes,  William  Pen,  George  ^''ernon,  and  James 
Home,  to  each  of  them  the  feveral  allowance  of  foure  yardes  of 
baftard  fcarlet  for  a  cloake,  and  a  quarter  of  a  yard  of 
crimfon  velvet  for  the  capes,  it  being  the  ufual  allowance 
graunted  unto  them  by  his  majefty  every  fecond  yeare,  and  due 
at  Eafter  laft  paft.  For  the  doing  whereof  theis  ftiall  be  your 
warrant.  May  Q\h,  1629."  MS.  in  the  Lord  Chaviberlain's 
Office. 

^  Wright,  in  his  Hijl.  Hi/trion.  informs  us,  that  the  theatre 
in  Blackfriars,  the  Cockpit,  and  that  in  Salisbury  Court,  were 
exa6t!y  alike  both  in  form  and  lize.  The  fmallnefs  of  the  latter 
is  afcertained  by  thefe  lines  in  an  epilogue  to  Tottenham  Court, 
a  comedy  by  Nabbes,  which  was  a6ted  there  : 

"  When  others'  fill'd  rooms  with  negleft  difdain  ye, 
"  My  little  houfe  with  thanks  fliall  entertain  ye." 

^  "  All  the  city  looked  like  a  private  play-houfe,  when  the 
ii'indows  are  clapt  downe,  as  if  fome  no6lurnal  and  difmal  tra- 
gedy were  prefently  to  be  a6ted,"  Decker's  Seven  Deadly 
Sinnes  of  London i  iQoQ.     Secalfo  HiJtoriaHiJlrionica. 
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In  this  theatre,  which  was  a  very  ancient  one, 
the  children  of  the  Revels  occafionally  performed.' 

It  is  faid  in  Camden's  Annals  of  the  reign  of 
King  James  the  Firfl:,  that  the  theatre  in  Blackfriars 
fell  do-wn  in  the  year  l623,  and  that  above  eighty 
perfons  were  killed  by  the  accident ;  but  he  was 


'  Many  pieces  were  performed  by  them  in  this  theatre  before 
J  580.  Sometimes  they  performed  entire  pieces  ;  at  others,  they 
reprefented  fuch  young  cLnrafters  as  are  found  in  many  ot  our 
poet's  plays.  Thus  we  find  Nat.  Field,  John  Underwood,  and 
William  Oftler,  among  the  children  of  the  Revels,  who  repre- 
fented feveral  of  Ben  Jonfon's  comedies  at  the  Blackfriars  in  the 
earlier  part  of  King  James's  reign,  and  alfo  in  the  lift  of  the 
adors  of  our  author's  plays  prefixed  to  the  firfi:  folio,  publillied 
in  1623,     They  had  then  become  men. 

Lily's  Campafpe  was  a6ted  at  the  theatre  in  Blackfriars  in 
1584,  and  The' Cafe  is  Altered,  by  Ben  Jonfon,  was  printed  in 
1609,  as  a6ted  by  the  children  of  Black-friers.  Some  of  the 
children  of  the  Revels  alfo  afted  occafionally  at  the  theatre  in 
Whitefriars  ;  for  \^'e  find  A  TFomans  a  IFeathercock  performed 
by  them  at  that  theatre  in  l6l2.  Probably  a  certain  number  of 
thefe  children  were  appropriated  to  each  of  theie  theatres,  and 
infiru(5ted  by  the  elder  performers  in  their  art ;  by  which  means 
this  young  troop  became  a  promptuary  of  a£lors.  In  a  manu- 
fcript  in  the  Inner  Temple,  No.  515,  Vol.  VII.  entitled  "  A  booke 
c  jnteyning  feveral  particulars  with  relation  to  the  king's  fervants, 
petitions,  warrants,  bills,  &c.  and  fuppofed  to  be  a  copy  of  fomc 
part  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  Houfhold's  book  in  or  about 
the  year  1622,"  I  find  "  A  warrant  to  the  fignet-office  (dated 
July  8th,  ]0'22,)  for  a  privie  feale  for  his  majeflies  licenfing  of 
Robert  Lee,  Richard  Perkins,  Ellis  Woorth,  Thomas  Baffe, 
John  Blany,  John  Cumber,  and  William  Bobbins,  late  come- 
dians of  Queen  Anne  deceafed,  to  bring  rrp  children  in  ibef/iia- 
litie  and  exerci/'e  of  playing  comedies,  hiftories,  interludes, 
morals,  paflorals,  ftage-plaies,  and  fuch  like,  as  well  for  the 
follace  and  pleafure  of  his  majeftie,  as  for  the  honeft  recreation 
of  fuch  as  Ihall  defire  to  fee  them  ;  to  be  called  by  the  name  of: 
The  Children  of  the  Revels ; — and  to  be  drawne  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner and  forme  as  hath  been  ifedin  other  lycenfes  of  that  kinde." 
Thefe  very  perfons,  we  have  feen,  were  the  company  of  the 
Revels  in  l622j  and  were  then  become  men. 
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misinformed.^  The  room  which  gave  way  was  iri 
a  private  houle,  and  appropriated  to  the  fervice  of 
religion. 

I  am  unable  to  afcertain  at  what  time  the  Globe 
theatre  was  built.  Hentzner  has  alluded  to  it  as 
exilting  in  loQS,  though  he  does  not  exprefsly  men- 
tion it.9  I  believe  it  was  not  built  long  before  the 
year  159O.'     It  was  lituated'on  the  Bankfide,  (the 


'  "  1623.  Ex  occafu  domus  fcenicae  apud  Black-friers  Lon- 
dlni,  81  perfonae  fpe6tabiles  necantur."  Camdeni  Annales  ah 
anno  l603  ad  annum  1623,  4to.  169I,  p.  82.  That  this  writer 
was  misinformed,  appears  from  an  old  traft,  printed  in  the  fame 
year  in  which  the  accident  happened,  entitled,  A  JVord  of  Com- 
fort, or  a  Difcoiirfe  concerning  the  late  Lamentable  Accident  of 
the  Fall  of  a  Room  at  a  Catholick  fermon  in  the  Blachfriers, 
London,  wherehy  about  f onr-fcore  petfons  were  opprej/'ed,  4to. 
1623. 

See  alfoverfes  prefixed  to  a  play  called  The  Queen,  publiflied 
by  Alexander  Goughe,  (probably  the  fon  of  Robert  Goughe> 
one  of  the  aftors  in  Shakfpeare's  Company)  in  l653  : 

" we  dare  not  fay — 

"  "that  Blackfriers  we  heare,  which  in  this  age 

"  Fell,  when  it  was  a  church,  not  tvhen  aflage  ; 
"  Or  that  the  puritans  that  once  dwelt  there, 
*'  Prayed  and  thriv'd,  though  the   play-houfe   were  fo 
near." 
Camden  had  a  paralytick  ftroke  on  the  18th  of  Auguft,  l623, 
and  died  on  the  pth  of  November  following.     The  above-men- 
tioned accident  happened  on  the  24th  of   October  ;    which  ac- 
counts for  his  inaccuracy.     The  room  which  fell,  was  an  upper 
room  in  Hunfdon-Houfe,  in  which  the  French  Ambaffador  then 
dwelt.     See  Stowe's  Chron.  p.  1035,  edit.  l631. 

'  "  Non  longe  ab  uno  horum  theatrorum,  quce  omnia  Ugnea 
flint,  ad  Thamefin  navis  efl  regia,  quse  duo  egregia  habet  con- 
clavia,"  &c.  Itin.  p.  132.  By  navis  regia  he  means  the  royal 
barge  called  the  Galli/foijt.  See  the  South  View  of  London,  as 
it  appeared  in  1599. 

^  See  "  The  Suit  of  the  Watermen  agalnfl  the  Players^"  iu 
the  Works  of  Taylor  the  Water  Poet^  p.  171. 
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fouthern  fide  of  tlie  river  Thames,)  nearly  oppofite 
to  Friday  Street,  Cheapfide.  It  was  an  hexagonal 
wooden  building,  partly  open  to  the  weather,  and 
partly  thatched.-  When  Hentzner  wrote,  all  the 
otlier  theatres  as  well  as  this  were  compoled  of 
wood. 


*  In  the  long  Antwerp  View  of  London  in  the  Pepyfian  Li- 
brary at  Cambridge,  is  a  reprefentation  of  the  Globe  theatre, 
from  which  a  drawing  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Henley,  and 
tranfmitted  to  Mr,  Steevens.  From  that  drawing  this  cut  was 
m^de. 
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The  Globe  was  a  publick  theatre,  and  of  con- 
fiderable  rize,3  and  there  they  always  a6led  by  day- 
light.'^  On  the  roof  of  this  and  the  other  publick 
theatres  a  pole  was  ere6led,  to  which  a  flag  was 
affixed. 5  Thefe  flags  were  probably  difplayed  only 
during  the  hours  of  exhibition;  and  it  Ihould  feem 
from  one  of"  the  old  comedies  that  they  were  taken 
down  in  Lent,  in  which  time,  during  the  early 
part  of  King  James's  reign,  plays  were  not  allowed 
to  be  reprefented,^  though  at  a  fubfequent  period 
this  prohibition  was  difpenfcd  with.' 

^  The  Globe,  we  learn  from  Wright's  H'lftoria  ITiJlrionica, 
was  nearly  of  the  lame  fize  as  the  Fortune,  which  has  been  al- 
ready delcribed. 

'^  H'ljioria  Hiftrionica,  8vo.  IQqC),  p.  jr. 

*  So,  in  The  Curtain-Drawer  of  the  World,  l6l2  :  "  Each 
play-houfe  advanceth  his  flagge  in  the  aire,  whither  quickly  at 
the  waving  thereof  are  fummoned  whole  troops  of  men^  women, 
and  children." — Again,  n\ylmad  IForld,  my  Maftcrs,  a  comedy 

by-Middleton,  16O8  :   "" the  hair  about  the  hat  is  as  good 

as  ajlag  upon  the  pole,  at  a  common  play-houfe,  to  waft  com- 
pany." See  a  South  Flew  of  the  City  of  London  as  it  appeared 
in  l5Qg,  in  which  are  reprefentations  of  the  Globe  and  Swan 
theatres.  From  the  words,  "  a  common  play-houfe,"  in  the 
paffage  laft  quoted,  we  may  be  led  to  fuppofe  that  flags  were 
not  difplayed  on  the  roof  of  Blackfriars,  and  the  other  private 
playhoufes. 

This  cuftom  perhaps  took  its  rife  from  a  niifconception  of  a 
line  in  Ovid  : 

"  Tunc  neque  marmoreo  pendebant  vela  theatro, — ." 
which  Hey  wood,  in  a  tra6l  publiflied  in  l6l2,  thus  tranflates  : 
"In  thofe  days  from  the  marble  houfe  did  waive 
"  No  fail,  no  filken  flag,  or  enfign  brave." 
"  From  the  roof  (fays  the  fame  author,)  defcribing  a  Roman 
amphitheatre,)  grew  ^  loover  or  turret  of  exceeding  altitude, 
from  which  an  enjigji  of  filk  tvaved  contimially  ; — pendebant 
vela  theatro." — llie  misinterpretation   might,    however,    have 
arifen  from  the  Englifh  cuftom. 

^  "■  'Tis  Lent  in  your  cheeks  ; — the  flag  is  do7i'n."  A  7nad 
World,  my  Mafters,  a  comedy  by  Middleton,  1(308. 
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I  formerly  conje6lured  that  The  Globe,  though 
hexagonal  at  the  outiide,   was  perhaps  a  rotunda 


Agalrij  in  Earle's  Characters,  ^th  edit.  1638  :  "  Shrove-tuef- 
day  hee  [a  player']  feares  as  much  as  the  bawdes,  and  Lent  is 
more  dangerous  to  him  than  the  butchers." 

'  "  [Received]  of  the  King's  players  for  z  lenten  difjjeiifa" 
tion,  the  other  companys  promiling  to  doe  as  muche,  44s.  March 
23,  1(316. 

"  Of  John  Hemminges,  in  the  name  of  the  four  companys, 
for  toleration  in  the  holy-dayes,  44s.  January  29,  16I8." 

Extra6is  from   the  office-hook  of  Sir  George  Buc.     MSS. 
Herbert. 

Thefe  difpenfations  did  not  extend  to  the  fermon-days,  as  they 
were  then  called  5  that  is,  Wednefday  and  Friday  in  each  week. 

After  Sir  Henry  Herbert  became  pofleffed  of  the  office  of 
Matter  of  the  Revels,  fees  for  permiflion  to  perform  in  Lent  ap- 
pear to  have  been  conftantly  paid  by  each  of  the  theatres.  The 
managers  however  did  not  always  perform  plays  during  that  fea- 
fon.  Some  of  the  theatres,  particularly  the  Red  Bull  and  the 
Fortune,  were  then  let  to  prize-fighters,  tumblers,  and  rope- 
dancers,  who  fometimes  added  a  Mafque  to  the  other  exhibitions. 
Thefe  fa6ts  are  afcertained  by  the  following  entries  : 

"  1622.  21  Martii.  For  a  prife  at  the  Red-Bull,  for  the 
howfe  ;  the  fencers  would  give  nothing.   10s."     MSS.  Altley. 

"  From  Mr.  Gunnel,  [Manager  of  the  Fortune,]  in  the  name 
of  the  dancers  of  the  ropes  for  Lent,  this  15  March,  1024* 
^1.  0.  0. 

"  From  Mr.  Gunnel,  to  allowe  of  a  Mqf(jue  for  the  dancers 
of  the  ropes,  this  I9  March,   1024.  £2.  0.  0." 

We  fee  here,  by  the  way,  that  JMlcrocnfmus,  which  was  ex- 
hibited in  1637,  (was  not,  as  Dr.  Burney  fuppofes  in  his  inge-' 
nious  Hijtory  of  Miifick,  Vol.  IIL  p.  385,)  the  firll  mafque  ex- 
hibited on  the  publick  ftage. 

"■  From  Mr.  Blagrave,  in  the  name  of  the  Cockpit  company, 
for  this  Lent,  this  30th  March,   1624.  £2.  0.  0." 

"  March  20,  1626.  From  Mr.  Hemminges,  for  this  Lent  al- 
lowanfe,  jQ2.  O.  0."     MSS.  Herbert. 

Prynne  takes  notice  of  this  relaxation  in  his  H'lllrioviajiix, 
4to.  1633  :  "  There  are  none  fo  addifted  to  ftage-playes,  but 
when  they  go  unto  places  where  they  cannot  have  them,  or  when 
as  they  are  fupprelled  by  publike  authority,  (as  in  times  of  pefli- 
lence,  and  in  Lent,  lilt  noiv  of  late,)  can  well  fubfift  without 
them."     P,  784. 
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within,  and  that  it  might  have  derived  its  name 
from  its  circular  form.^  But,  though  the  part  ap- 
propriated to  the  audience  was  probably  circular, 
I  now  believe  that  the  houfe  was  denominated  only 
from  its  (ign  ;  which  was  xi  figure  of  Hercules  fup- 
porting  the  Globe,  under  which  was  written,  Totus 
Qnundus  agit  hijirionem.'^  This  theatre  was  burnt 
down  on  the  29th  of  June,  lOl3  ;^  but  it  was  re- 


*  "  Afler  thefe"  (fays  Heywood,  fpeaking  of  (he  buildings 
at  Rome,  appropriated  to  fcenick  exhibitions,)  "  they  compofed 
others,  but  diifering  in  form  from  the  theatre  or  amphitheatre, 
and  every  fuch  was  called  circus ;  the  frame  globe-likC)  and 
merely  ro««c/."  Apology  for  Atiors,  l6l2.  See  alfo  our  au- 
thor's prologue  to  King  Henry  V : 

" or  may  we  cram 

"  Within  this  wooden  0,"  &c. 
But  as  we  find  in  the  prologue  to  Marfton's  Antonio's  Revenge, 
which  was  aSed  by  the  Children  of  Paul's  in  l602  : 

"  If  any  i'pirit  breathes  within  this  round, — " 
no  inference  refpefting  the  denomination  of  the  Glole  can  be 
drawn  from  this  exprelfion. 

^  Stowe  informs  us,  that  "  the  allowed  Stewhoufes  [antece- 
dent to  the  year  1545]  had  fignes  on  their  frontes  towards  the 
Thames,  not  hanged  out,  but  painted  on-the  walles  :  as  a  Boares 
head.  The  Crofs  Keyes,  The  Gunnc,  The  Caftlcj  The  Crane, 
The  Cardinals  Hat,  The  Bell,  The  Swanne,"  &c.  Survey  of 
London,  4to,  l603,  p.  409.  The  houfes  which  continued  to 
carry  on  the  fame  trade  after  the  ancient  and  privileged  edifices 
had  been  put  down,  probably  were  diftinguiflied  by  the  old 
figns  ;  and  the  fign  of  the  Globe,  which  theatre  was  in  their 
neighbourhood,  was  perhaps,  in  imitation  of  them,  painted  on 
its  wall. 

*  The  following  account  of  this  accident  is  given  by  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  in  a  letter  dated  July  2,  l6l3,  Reliq.  Wot  ton,  p.  425, 
edit.  l685  :  "  Now  to  let  matters  of  Hate  fleepe,  I  will  enter- 
tain you  at  the  prefent  with  what  happened  this  week  at  the 
Banks  fide.  The  Kings  Players  had  a  new  play  called  All  is 
true,  reprcfenting  fome  principal  pieces  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  which  was  fet  forth  with  many  extraordinary  cir- 
cumltances  of  pomp  and  majelty,  even  to  the  matting  of  the 
ftage  ;  the  knights  of  the  order  with  their  Georges  and  Garter, 
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built  in  the  following  year,  and  decorated  with 
more  ornament  than  had  been  originally  beflowed 
upon  it.^ 

The  exhibitions  at  the  Globe  feem  to  have  been 
calculated  chiefly  for  the  lower  clafs  of  people  i^ 


the  guards  with  their  embroidered  coats,  and  the  like  :  fufficlent 
in  truth  within  a  while  to  make  greatnefs  very  familiar,  if  not 
ridiculous.  Now  King  Henry  making  a  Mafque  at  the  Cardinal 
Wolfey's  houfe,  and  certain  cannons  being  fliot  off  at  his  entry, 
fome  of  the  paper  or  other  ftufT,  wherwith  one  of  them  was 
Hopped,  did  light  on  the  thatch,  where  being  thought  at  firft  but 
an  idle  fmoak,  and  their  eyes  more  attentive  to  the  Ihow,  it 
kindled  inwardly,  and  ran  round  like  a  train,  confuming  within 
lels  than  an  hour  the  whole  houfe  to  the  very  ground.  This  was  the 
fatal  period  of  that  virtuous  fabrick,  wherein  yet  nothing  did 
perifli  but  wood  andjtraw,  and  a  few  forfaken  cloaks." 

From  a  letter  of  Mr.  John  Cbamberlainc's  to  Sir  Ralph  Win- 
wood,  dated  July  8,  l6l3,  in  which  this  accident  is  hkewife 
mentioned,  we  learn  that  this  theatre  had  only  two  doors. 
"  The  burning  of  the  Globe  or  playhoufe  on  the  Bankfide  on  St. 
Peter's  day  cannot  efcape  you  ;  which  fell  out  by  a  peal  of  cham-« 
bers,  (that  I  know  not  upon  what  occafion  were  to  be  ufed  in 
the  play,)  the  tampin  or  llopple  of  one  of  them  lighting  in  the 
thatch  that  covered  the  houfe,  burn'd  it  down  to  the  ground  in 
lefs  than  two  hours,  with  a  dwelling-houfe  adjoyning  3  and  it 
was  a  great  marvaile  and  fair  grace  of  God  that  the  people  had 
fo  little  harm,  having  but  two  narrota  doors  to  get  out."  Win- 
wood's  Memorials,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  469.  Not  a  lingle  life  was 
loft. 

In  1613  was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  books  A  dolcf'id  Ballad 
of  the  general  Conflagration  of  the  famous  Theatre  on  the  Banh- 
Jfide,  called  the  Globe.     I  have  never  met  with  it. 

*  See  Taylor's  Sludler,  p.  31,  Ep.  xxii  : 
"  As  gold  is  better  that's  in  fier  try'd, 

"  So  is  the  Bank-fide  Globe,  that  late  was  burn'd  ^ 
*'  For  where  before  it  had  a  thatched  hide, 
"  Now  to  a  ftately  theator  'tis  turn'd." 
See  alfo  Stowe's  Chronicle,  p.  1003. 

^  The  Globe  theatre  being  contiguous  to  the  Bear  Garden, 
when  the  fports  of  the  latter  were  over,  the  fame  fpeirtators 
probably  reibrted  to  the  former.  The  audiences  at  the  Bull  and 
}he  fortune  were^  it  may  be  prefumed^  of  a  clafs  Hill  inferior  to 
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thofe  at  BIackf}-iars,  for  a  morefele6l  and  judicious 
audience.     This  appears  from  the  foUoAving  pro- 

that  of  the  Globe.  The  latter,  being  the  theatre  of  his  majefty's 
fervants,  muft  necefTarily  have  had  a  fuperior  degree  of  reputa- 
tion. At  all  of  them,  however,  it  appears,  that  noife  and  Ihew 
were  what  chiefly  attrafted  an  audience.  Our  author  fpeaks  iri 
Hamlet  of  lerattling  the  cormnon  [i.  e.  the  publick']  theatres." 
See  alfo  A  Prologue  fpoken  by  a  company  of  players  who  had 
feceded  from  the  Fortune,  p.  81,  n.  6;  from  which  we  learn 
that  the  performers  at  that  theatre,  "  tofplit  the  ears  of  groimd- 
lifigs,"  ufed  "  to  tear  a  pajjion  to  tatters." 

[This  circumftance  is  farther  confirmed  by  a  paffage  in  Gay- 
ton's  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  l654^  p.  24 :  ''I  have  heard,  that 
the  poets  of  the  Fortune  and  Red  Bull  had  alwayes  a  mouth-^ 
meafure  for  their  aftors  (who  were  terrible  teare-throats),  and 
made  their  lines  proportionable  to  their  compafTe,  which  were 
fefquipedales,  a  foot  and  a  halfe."     Todd.] 

In  fome  -verfes  addrefled  by  Thomas  Carew  to  Mr.  [after- 
wards Sir  William]  D'Avenant,  "  Upon  his  excellent  Play,  The 
Jujl  Italian,"  iQoO,  I  fmd  a  fimilar  charader  of  the  Bull 
theatre  : 

"  Now  noife  prevails  ;  and  he  is  tax'd  for  drowth 
"  Of  wit,  that  with  the  ciy  fpends  not  his  mouth. — • 

"■  thy  ftrong  fancies,  raptures  of  the  brain 

"  Drefs'd  in  poetick  flames,  they  entertain 
"  As  a  bold  impious  reach  ;  for  they'll  ftill  flight 
*'  All  that  exceeds  Red  Bull  and  Cockpit  flight. 
*'  Thefe  are  the  men  in  crowded  heaps  that  throng 
"  To  that  adulterate  ftage^  where  not  a  tongue 
*'  Of  the  untun'd  kennel  can  a  line  repeat 
"  Of  ferious  fenfe  ;  but  like  lips  meet  like  meat : 
"  Whilfl:  the  true  brood  of  adors,  that  alone 
"■  Keep  natural  unflrain'd  adion  in  her  throne, 
**  Behold  their  benches  bare,  though  they  rehearfe 
"  The  terfer  Beaumont's  or  great  Jonfon's  verfe." 
The  true  brood  of  a6iors  were  the  performers  at  Blachfriars, 
where  The  Juft  Italian  was  a6ted. 

See  alfo  The  Carelefs  Shepherdefs,  reprefented  at  Salifbury 
Court  j  4to.  1656: 

"  And  I  will  haften  to  the  money-box, 

"■  And  take  my  JJiilling  out  again  ; — 

"  I'll  go  to  THE  Bull,  or  Fortune,  and  there  fee 

*'  A  play  for  two-pence,  and  a  jig  to  boot." 
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logue  to  Shirley's  Doubtful  Heir,  which  is  infcrted 
among  his  poems,  printed  in  1646,  with  this  title  : 

*'  Prologue  at  the  Globe,  to  his  Comedy  called 
The  Doubtful  Heir,  which  (liould  have  been  pre- 
fented  at  the  BlackfriarsA 

"  Gentlemen,  I  am  only  Tent  tQ  fay, 

"  Our  author  did  not  calculate  his  play 

"  For  (his  meridian.     The  Bankjide,  he  knows, 

"■  Is  far  more  ikilful  at  the  ebbs  and  flows 

"  Of  M'ater  than  of  wit ;  he  did  not  mean 

"  For  the  elevation  of  your  poles,  this  fcene. 

"  No  fliews, — no  dance, — and  what  you  mod  delight  in, 

"  Grave  underftanders,^  here's  no  target-fighting 

"  Upon  the  flage  ;  all  work  for  cutlers  barr'd  ; 

"  No  bawdry,  nor  no  ballads ; — this  goes  hard  : 

"  But  language  clean,  and,  what  afFe6ts  you  not, 

"  Without  impofilbilities  the  plot  j 

"  No  clown,  no  fquibs,  no  devil  in't, — Oh  now, 

"  You  fquirrels  that  want  nuts,  what  will  you  do  ? 

"  Pray  do  not  crack  the  benches,  and  we  may 

"  Hereafter  fit  your  palates  with  a  play. 

"  But  you  that  can  contraft  yourlelves,  and  fit^ 

*'  As  you  were  now  in  the  Blackfriars  pit, 

"  And  will  not  deaf  us  with  lewd  noife  and  tongues, 

"  Becaufe  we  have  no  heart  to  break  our  lungs, 

"■  Will  pardon  our  vaj't  ilage,  anci  not  difgrace 

"  This  play,  meant  for  your  perfons,  not  the  place." 

The  fuperior  difcernment  of  the  BlacJfriars  au- 
dience may  be  likewife  collcdted  from  a  paflage  in 

*  In  the  printed  play  thefe  words  are  omitted  j  the  want  of 
which  renders  the  prologue  perfedly  unintelligible.  The  comedy 
was  performed  for  the  firfl  time  at  the  Globe,  June  1,  1640. 

*  The  common  people  flood  in  the  Globe  theatre,  in  that  part 
of  the  houfe  which  we  now  call  the  pit ;  which  being  lower  than 
the  flage,  Shirley  calls  tliem  ujiderikanders.  In  the  private  play- 
houfes,  it  appears  from  the  fubfequent  lines,  there  were  feats  in 
the  pit. 

Ben  Jonfon  has  the  fame  quibble:  ''  —  the  underjianding 
gentlemen  of  the  ground  here." 
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the  preface  prefixed  by  Hemings  and  Condell  to 
the  firfl:  folio  edition  of  our  author's  works  :  "  And 
though  you  be  a  magijirate  of  ivit,  and  fit  on  the 
ftage  at  Bktchfriers,  or  the  Cockpit,  to  arraigne 
plays  dailie,  know  thefe  plays  have  had  their  trial 
already,  and  ftood  out  all  appeales." 

A  writer  already  quoted'^  informs  us  that  one  of 
thefe  theatres  was  a  winter,  and  the  other  a  fummer, 
houfe.''  As  the  Globe  was  partly  expofed  to  the 
weather,  and  they  a6ted  there  ufually  by  day-light_, 
it  appeared  to  me  probable  (when  this  EUay  was 
originally  publifhed)  that  this  was  the  fummer 
theatre  ;  and  I  have  lately  found  my  conjecture  con- 
firmed by  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  Manufcript.  The 
king's  company  ufually  began  to  play  at  the  Globe 
in  the  month  of  May.  The  exhibitions  here  feem 
to  have  been  more  frequent**  than  at  Blackfriars, 

*  Wright. 

'  His  account  is  confirmed  by  a  paffage  in  an  old  pamphlet, 
entitled  Holland's  Leaguer,  4to.  1032 :  "  She  was  moll:  taken 
with  the  report  of  three  famous  amphytheators,  which  flood  fo 
neere  fituated,  that  her  eye  might  take  view  of  them  from  her 
lowefl  turret.  One  was  the  Continent  of  the  JForld,  becaufe 
halfe  the  yecrc  a  world  of  beauties  and  brave  fpirits  reforted  un- 
to it.  The  other  was  a  building  of  excellent  Hope  ;  and  though 
wild  bealls  and  gladiators  did  moft  pofleffe  it,"  &:c. 

^  King  Lear,  in  the  title-page  of  the  original  edition,  printed 
in  I6O8,  is  faid  to  have  been  performed  by  his  majefties  fervants, 
playing  ufually  at  the  Globe  on  the  Bankfide. — See  alio  the  licence 
granted  by  King  James  in  l603  :  "  —  and  the  laid  comedies, 
tragedies,  &c. — to  fhew — as  well  within  their  now  iifual  houfe 
called  the  Globe, — ."  No  mention  is  made  of  their  theatre  in 
Blachfriars  ;  from  which  circumltance  I  fufpeft  that  antecedent 
to  that  time  our  poet's  company  played  only  at  the  Globe,  and 
purchafed  the  Blackfriars  theatre  afterwards.  In  the  licence 
granted  by  King  Charles  the  Firlt  to  John  Heminge  and  his  alfb- 
ciates  in  the  year  1625,  they  are  authorized  to  exhibit  plays,  &cc. 
"  as  well  within  thefe  two  their  moft  ufual  houfes  called  the  Globe 
in  the  county  of  Surrey,   and  their  private  houfes  fituate  within 
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till  the  year  l604  or  l605,  when  the  Banhfidc  ap- 
pears to  have  become  lefs  fafhionablej  and  lefs 
frequented  than  it  formerly  had  been.9 

Many  of  our  ancient  dramatick  pieces  (as  has 
been  already  obferved)  were  performed  in  the  yards 
of  carriers'  inns,  in  which,  in  the  beginning  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  comedians,  who 
then  firlt  united  themfelves  in  companies,  ere6led 
an  occafional  ftage.^  The  form  of  thefe  temporary 
playhoufes  feems  to  be  preferved  in  our  modern 
theatre.  The  galleries^  in  both,  are  ranged  over 
each  other  on  three  lides  of  the  building.  The 
fmall  rooms  under  the  lovveft  of  thefe  galleries  an- 
fwer  to  our  piefent  boxes  ;  and  it  is  obfcrvable  that 
thefe,  even  in  theatres  which  were  built  in  a  fub- 
fequent  period  exprefsly  for  dramatick  exhibitions, 
ftill  retained  their  old  name,  and  are  frequently 
called  roums,'^  by  our  ancient  writers. 3     The  yard 

the  precinfl:  of  the  Blachfryers, — as  alfo,"  &:c.  Had  they  pof- 
fefled  the  Black  friars  theatre  in  l603,  it  Mould  probably  have 
been  mentioned  in  the  former  licence.  In  tlie  following  year 
they  certainl)'-  had  pofleflion  of  it,  forMarfton's  Ala lcoj2 tent  was 
a6ted  there  in  l604. 

»  SeeThe  JForks  of  Taylor  the  Water  Poet,  p.  171,  edit.  1(530. 

*  Fleckno,  in  his  Short  D'lfcourfe  of  the  EngliJJt  Stage,  pub- 
lifhed  in  l6G4,  fays,  'forae  remains  of  thefe^ncient  theatres  were 
at  that  day  to  be  feenin  the  inn-yards  of  the  Crofs-heys  in  Grace- 
church  Street,  and  the  Bull  in  Billioplgate  Street. 

In  the  feventeen  playhoufes  erefted  between  the  years  15J'0 
and  1630,  the  continuator  of  Stowe's  Chronicle  reckons  "  five 
innes  or  common  ojieries  turned  into  play-houfes." 

'  See  a  prologue  to  If  this  le  not  a  good  Play,  the  Devil  is 
in  it,  quotexi  in  p.  yQ,  n.  Q.  Thefe  rooms  appear  to  have  been 
fometimes  employed,  in  the  infancy  of  the  ftage,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  gallantry.  "  Thefe  plays,  (fays  S.trype  in  his  additions 
to  Stowe's  Survey,)  being  commonly  afted  on  fundays  and  feili- 
vals,  the  churches  were  forfaken^  and  the  play-houfes  thronged. 
Great  inns  were  ufed  for  this  purpofe,   which  had  fecret  chan> 
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bears  a  fufficient  refemblance  to  the  pit,  as  at  pre- 
feiit  in  ufe.  We  may  fiippofe  the  ftage  to  have 
been  raifed  in  this  area,  on  the  fourth  fide,  with  its 
back  to  the  gateway  of  the  inn,  at  which  the  money 
for  admifQon  was  taken.  Thus,  in  fine  weather, 
a  playhoufe  not  incommodious  might  have  been 
formed. 

Hence,  in  the  middle  of  the  Globe,  and  I  fuppofe 
of  the  other  puhlick  theatres,  in  the  time  of  Shak- 
fpeare,  there  was  an  open  yard  or  area,4  where  the 
common  people  flood  to  fee  the  exhibition  ;  from 


bers  and  places  as  well  as  open  flages  and  galleries.  Here  maids 
and  good  citizens'  children  were  inveigled  and  allured  to  private 
unmeet  contracts. "     He  is  fpeaking  of  the  year  15/4. 

^  The  word — room,  I  believe,  had  anciently  no  other  Signifi- 
cation than — place.  So,  in  St.  Luke,  xiv.  I  :  "  And  he  put  a 
parable  to  thole  which  were  bidden,  when  he  marked  how  they 
chofe  ,out  the  chief  rooms  ;  faying  unto  them, 

"  When  thou  art  bidden  of  any  man  to  a  wedding,  fit  not 
doM'n  in  the  highell;  room,  lefl  a  man  more  honourable  than  thou 
be  bidden  of  him  ; 

"  And  he  that  bade  thee  and  him,  come  and  fay  to  thee.  Give 
this  man  place,  and  thou  begin  with  fliame  to  take  the  loweji 
room."     Steevens. 

*  "  In  the  play-houfes  at  London,  it  is  the  falhion  of  youthes 
to  go  firll  into  the  yarde,  and  to  carry  their  eye  through  every 
gallery  ;  then  like  unto  ravens,  when  they  fpy  the  carion,  thither 
they  flye,  and  prefs  as  near  to  the  faireft  as  they  can."  Plays 
corifuted  in  Five  fever al  Actions,  by  Stephen  GofTon,  1580. 
Again,  in  Decker's  Guls  Hornelooke,  1609  :  "  The  flage,  like 
time,  will  bring  j^ou  to  mofl  perfeiH;  light,  and  lay  you  open  ; 
neither  are  you  to  be  hunted  from  thence,  though  ihej'car-crowes 
in  the  yard  hoot  at  you,  hifs  at  you,  fpit  at  you."  So,  in  the 
prologue  to  an  old  comedy  called  The  Hog  has  hji  his  Pearly 
1614  : 

"  We  may  be  pelted  off  for  what  \ve  know, 

"  With  apples,  eggs,  or  ftones,  from  tlwfe  below." 
See  alfo  the  prologue  to  The  Doubtful  Heir,  ante,  p,  /I  : 

"■  and  what  you  moll  delight  in, 

''  Grave  under  ft  anders, — ." 
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which  circumftance  they  are  called  by  our  author 
groundlings,  and  by  Ben  Jonfon  "  the  underftanding 
gentlemen  of  the  ground" 

The  galleries,  or  fcaffolds,  as  they  are  fometimes 
called,  and  that  part  of  the  houfe  which  in  private 
theatres  was  named  the  pit,5  feem  to  have  been  at 
the  fame  price  ;  and  prol3ably  in  houfes  of  reputa- 
tion, fuch  as  the  Globe,  and  that  in  Blackfriars,  the 
price  of  admiffion  into  thofe  parts  of  the  theatre 
was  fixpence/  while  in  fome  meaner  playhoufes  it 


5  The  pit  Dr.  Percy  fuppofed  to  have  received  its  name  from 
one  of  the  playhoufes  having  been  formerly  a  cock-pit.  This 
account  of  the  term,  however,  feems  to  be  fomewhat  qneftion- 
able.  The  place  where  the  feats  are  ranged  in  St.  Mary's  at  Cam- 
bridge, is  ftill  called  the  pit ;  and  no  one  can  fufpe£l  that  vene- 
rable fabrick  of  having  ever  been  a  cock-pit,  or  that  the  phrafe 
was  borrowed  from  a  playhoufe  to  be  applied  to  a  church.  A 
pit  is  a  place  low  in  its  relative  fituation,  and  fuch  is  the  middle 
part  of  a  theatre, 

Shakfpeare  himfelf  ufes  cock-pit  to  exprefs  a  fmall  confined 
fituation,  without  any  particular  reference  : 

"  Can  this  cock-pit  hold 

"  The  vafty  fields  of  France, — or  may  we  cram, 
''  Within  this  wooden  O,  the  very  cafques 
*'  That  did  atfright  the  air  at  Agincourt  ?" 

*  See  an  old  collodion  of  tales,  entitled,  WiU;,  Fits,  and 
Fancies,  4to.  1505  :  "  When  the  great  man  had  read  the  aftors 
letter,  he  prefently,  in  anfwere  to  it,  took  a  ftieet  of  paper,  and 
folding  fixpence  in  it,  fealed  it,  fubfcribed  it,  and  fent  it  to  his 
brother  ;  intimating  thereby,  that  though  his  brother  had  vowed 
not  in  feven  years  to  fee  him,  yet  he  for  his  Jixpence  could  come 
and  fee  him  upon  the  ftage  at  his  pleafure." 

So,  in  the  Indu6tion  to  The  Magnetick  Lady,  by  Ben  Jonfon, 
which  was  firft  reprefented  in  October,  l632  :  '^  Not  the  fceces 
or  grounds  of  your  people,  that  fit  in  the  oblique  caves  and 
wedges  of  your  houfe,  your  finMJixpenny  mechanicks.'" 

See  below,  Verfes  addrcffed  to  Fletcher  on  his  Faithful  Shcp- 
herdefs. 

That  there  were  Jixpenny  places  at  the  Blackfriars  playhoufe, 
appears  from  the  epilogue  to  Mayne's  City  Match,    which  was 
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was  only  a  penny,^  in  others  twopence.^    The  price 
of  admifiion  into  the  beft  roo}ns  or  boxes,^  was,  I 


afted  at  that  theatre  in  l637,  being  licenfed  on  the  17th  of  No- 
vember, in  that  year  : 

"■  Not- that  he  fears  his  name  can  fuffer  wrack 
"■  From  them,  whoT^^pfnce  pay,  and  fixpence  crack  j 
"■  To  fach  he  wrote  not,  though  fome  parts  have  been 
"  So  like  here,  that  they  to  themfelves  came  in." 

■^  So,  in  TFii  without  Money,  by  Fletcher  :  "  —  break  in  at 
plays  Uke  prentices  for  three  a  groat,  and  crack  nuts  with  the 
t'choiars  in  penny  rooms  again." 

Again,  in  Decker's  Guls  Hornclooke,  I6OQ  :  "  Your  ground- 
ling and  gallery  commoner  buys  his  fport  by  the  penny.'" 

Again,    in   Humours   Ordinarie,    where  a  man  may  be  very 
merrie  and  exceeding  tvelL  vfedfor  his  Sixpence,  no  date  : 
"  Will  you  ftand  fpending  your  iijvention's  treafure 
"  To  teach  ftage-parrots  Ipeak  for  penny  pleafure  ?" 

'  "  Pay  thy  two-pence  to  a  player,  in  this  gallery  you  may  lit 
by  a  harlot,"     Bell'-maTis  Night- JFalk,  by  Decker,  1616. 

Again,  in  the  prologue  to  The  Woman-hater,  by  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  1607  :  — to  the  utter  difcomiiture  of  all  two-penny 
gallery  men." 

It  appears  from  a  pafTage  in  The  Roaring  Girl,  a  comedy  by 
Middleton  and  Decker,  1611,  that  there  was  a  two-penny  gal- 
lery in  the  Fortune  playhoufe  :  "  One  of  them  is  Nip  j  I  took 
him  once  at  the  tivo-penny  gallery  at  the  Fortune."  See  alfo 
above,  p.  6g,  n.  3, 

^  The  boxes  in  the  theatre  at  Blachfriars  were  probably  fmall, 
and  appear  to  have  been  enclofed  in  the  fame  manner  as  at  prc- 
fent.  See  a  letter  from  Mr.  Garrard,  dated  January  25,  l635. 
Straff'.  Letters,  Vol.  I.  p.  511  :  "  A  little  pique  happened  be- 
twixt the  duke  of  Lenox  and  the  lord  chamberlain,  aboiit  a  lox 
at  a  new  play  in  the  Blachfriars,  of  which  the  duke  had  got  the 
key  }  which  if  it  had  come  to  be  debated  betwixt  them,  as  it  was 
once  intended,  fome  heat  or  perhaps  other  inconvenience  might 
have  happened." 

In  The  Globe  and  the  other  pub  lick  theatres,  the  boxes  were 
of  confiderable  fize.  See  the  prologue  to  If  this  be  not  a  good 
Play,  the  Devil  is  in  it,  by  Decker,  a6led  at  the  Red  Bull : 

"  Give  me  that  man, 

"  Who,  when  the  plague  of  an  impofthum'd  brains^, 
"  Breaking  out,  infefts  a  theatre^  and  hotly  reigns. 
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believe,  in  our  author's  time,  a  fhilling;^    though 
afterwards  it  appears  to  have  rifeii  to  two  {hillings/ 


**  Killing  the  hearers'  hearts,  that  the  vafi  rooms 
"  Stand  empty,  like  fo  many  dead  men's  tombs, 
"  Can  call  the  banifli'd  auditor  home,"  &c. 
He  feems  to  be  here  defcribing  his  antagoniil  Ben  Jonfon, 
whofe  plays  were  generally  performed  to  a  thin  audience.      Sec 
Ferfes  on  our  author,  by  Leonard  Digges,  Vol.  II. 

^  "  If  he  have  but  twelvepence  in  his  purfe,  he  will  give  it  for 
the  leji  room  in  a  playhoufe,"  Sir  Thomas  Overbury's  Cfia- 
ra6lers,  l6l4. 

So,  in  the  prologue  to  our  author's  King  Henry  J^Il : 

" Thofe  that  come  to  fee 

"  Only  a  fliew  or  two,  and  fo  agree 
"  The  play  may  pafs,  if  they  be  ftlU  and  willing, 
''  I'll  undertake  may  fee  away  their  JJiilling 
''  In  two  ihort  hours." 
Again,  in  a  copy  of  Verfes  prefixed  to  Maflinger's  Bondmam., 
1624: 

"  Reader,  if  you  have  difburs'd  zjliilling 

"  To  fee  this  worthy  ftory, ." 

Again^  in  the  Guls  Hornelooke,  iQOg  :  '^  At  a  new  play  you 
take  up  the  twelvepenny  room  next  the  ftage,  becaufe  the  lords 
and  you  may  feem  to  be  hail  fellow  well  met." 

So  late  as  in  the  year  1658,  we  find  the  following  advertife- 
ment  at  the  end  of  a  piece  called  The  Cruelty  of  the  Spaniards 
in  Peru,  by  Sir  William  D'Avenant :  "  Notwithftanding  the 
great  expence  neceffary  to  fcenes  and  other  ornaments,  in  this 
entertainment,  there  is  good  provifion  made  of  places  for 
a  JJiilling,  and  it  fliall  certainly  begin  at  three  in  the  after- 
noon." 

In  The  Scornful  Lady,  which  \yas  a6ted  by  the  children  of 
the  Revels  at  Blackfriars,  and  printed  in  1616,  one-and-Jix-penny 
places  are  mentioned. 

^  See  the  prologue  to  The  Queen  of  Arragon,    a  tragedy  bj 
Habington,  a6ted  at  Blackfriars  in  May,  l640  : 
"  Ere  we  begin,  that  no  man  may  repent 
"  Tivo  ^fliillings  and  his  time,  the  author  fent 
"  The  prologue,  with  the  errors  of  his  play, 
"  That  who  will  may  take  his  money,  and  away." 
Again,    in  the  epilogue  to  Maine's   City  Match,   afted  at 
Blackfriars,  in  November^  163/  : 
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and  half  a  crown. 3  At  the  Bfackfriars  theatre  the 
price  of  the  boxes  \vas_,  I  imagine,  higher  than  at 
the  Globe. 

From  feveral  parages  in  our  old  plays  we  learn^ 
that  fpe<5lators  were  admitted  on  the  ftage,4  and 
that  the  criticks  and  wits  of  the  time  ufually  fat 
there.5     Some  were  placed  on  the  ground  j^  others 

"  To  them  who  call't  reproof,  to  make  a  face, 

"  Who  think  they  judge,  when  they  frown  i'the  wrong 

place, 
'''  Who,  if  they  fpeake  not  ill  o'the  poet,  doubt 
"  They  loofe  by  the  play,    nor  have  their  two  Jliillings 

out, 
"  He  fays,"  &c, 

'  See  Wit  without  Money,  a  comedy,  a£ted  at  The  Phosnix 
in  Drury  Lane,  before  1620  : 

"  And  who  extoll'd  you  into  the  half-croivn  boxe, 
"  Where  you  might  lit  and  mufter  all  the  beauties." 
In  the  playhoufe  called  The  Hope  on  the  Banklide,  there  were 
five  different-priced  feats,  from  fixpence  to  half  a  crown.      See 
the  Indudion  to  Bartholomeiv  Fair,  by  Ben  Jonfon,  I61.4. 

'^  So,  m  A  Mad  JForld  m 7/ Majors,  by  Middleton,  16OS: 
"  The  a6tors  have  been  found  in  a  morning  in  lefs  compafs  than 
their  7Z(7ge,  though  it  were  ne'er  yo /«Z/  q/' ^e?i/Ze7?jen."  See 
alfoj  p,  80^  n.  2. 

^        " to  fair  attire  the  ftage 

"  Helps  much  5  for  if  our  other  audience  fee 
"   You  on  the  Jiage  depart,  before  we  end, 
"  Our  wits  go  with  you  all,  and  we  are  fools." 
Prologue  to  All  Fools,  a  comedy,  a6ted  at  Blackfriars,  l603. 
"  By  lilting  on  the  ftage,  you  have  a  lign'd  patent  to  engroffe 
the  whole  commoditie  of  cenjiire ;  may  lawfully  prefume  to  be  a 
girder,    and  ftand  at  the  helm  to  fteer  the  paflage  of  fcenes." 
Guls  Hornehooke,   \6og. 

See  alfo  the  preface  to  the  firft  folio  edition  of  our  author's 
works  :  "  — And  though  you  be  a  magijlrate  of  wit,  and  Jit 
on  the  Jtage  at  Blackfriars  to  arraigne  plays  dailie, — ." 

^  "  Being  on  your  feet,  fneake  not  away  like  a  coward,  but 
falute  all  your  gentle  acquaintance  that  are  fpred  either  on  the 
rujiies  or  on  ftooles  about  you  3    and  draw  wliat  troope  you  caa 
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fat  on  ftools,  of  which  the  price  was  either  fix- 
pence/"  or  a  fhilling,*  according,  I  fuppofe,  to  the 
commodioufuefs  of  the  fituation.  And  they  were 
attended  by  pages,  who  furnifhed  them  with  pipes 


from  the  ftage  after  you,"     Decider's  Guls  Hornelooke,  iGOQ, 
So  alfo,  in  Fletcher's  Queen  of  Corinth  : 

"  I  would  not  yet  be  pointed  at  as  he  is, 
*'  For  the  fine  courtier,  the  woman's  man, 
"  That  tells  my  lady  ftories,  diffolves  riddles, 
*'  Uflaers  her  to  her  coach,  lies  at  her  feet 
*'  At  folemn  mqffjucs." 
From  a  paitage  in  Kijig  Henry  IF.  Part  I,  it  maybe  prefumed 
that  this  was  no  uncommon  pra£lice  in  private  alTemblies  alfo : 
"  She  bids  you  on  the  wanton  ruilies  lay  you  down^ 
"  And  reft  your  gentle  head  upon  her  lap, 
**■  And  Ihe  will  fing  the  fong  that  pleafeth  you." 
This  accounts  for  Hamlet's  fitting  on  the  ground  at  Ophelia's 
feet,    during  the  reprefentation  of  the  play  before  the  King  and 
court  of  Denmark.     Our  author  has  only  placed   the  young 
prince  in  the  fame  fituation  in  which  probably  his  patrons  Elfex 
and  Southampton  were  often  feen  at  the  feet  of  fome  celebrated 
beauty.     What  fome  chofe  from  economy,  gallantry  might  have 
recommended  to  others. 

7  "  By  fitting  on  the  ftage,  you  may  with  fmall  coft  purchafc 
the  deere  acquaintance  of  the  boyes,  have  a  good  ftooL  tor  fix- 
pence, — ,"     Guls  Horneboohe. 

Again,  ibidem  :  "  Prefent  not  your  felfe  on  the  ftage,  (efpe- 
cially  at  a  new  play,)  untill  the  quaking  prologue — is  ready  to 
enter ;  for  then  it  is  time,  as  though  you  were  one  of  the  pro- 
perties, or  that  you  dropt  of  [i,  e.  of}"\  the  hangings,  to  creep 
from  behind  the  arras,  with  your  tripos,  or  three-legged  ftooLe 
in  one  hand,  and  a  tefton  mounted  between  a  fore-finger  and  a 
thumbe,  in  the  other." 

*        "  Thefe  are  the  moft  worne  and  moft  in  fafliloii 
"  Amongft  the  bever  gallants,  the  ftone-riders, 
"  The  private  f  age  s  audience,    \hc  tu'elvepenny-fools 
gentlemen." 
The  Roaring  Girl,  acomedy,  by  Middleton  and  Decker,  l(3l  1. 
So,  in  the  Indu6tion  to  Marfton's  Malcontent,    1(504:    "  By 
God  s  flid  if  you  had,    I  would  have  given  you  but  fxpence  for 
your  ftool."     This,  therefore,  was  the  loweft  rate  ;  and  the  price 
of  the  moft  commodious  ftools  on  the  ftage  was  a  Jhilling. 
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and  tobacco,  which  was  fmoked  here  as  well  as  irf 
other  parts  of  the  houfe.^  Yet  it  fhould  feem  that 
perfons  were  fafFcred  to  fit  on  the  ftage  only  in  the 
private  playhoufes,  (fach  as  Blachfriars,  &c.)  where 
the  audience  was  more  fele^l,  and  of  a  higher  clafs  ; 
and  that  in  the  Globe  and  the  other  publick  theatres, 
no  fach  licence  was  permitted.' 

The  ftage  was.  ftrevved  with  rufhes/  which,  We 
learn  from    Hentzner   and    Caius    de    Ephemera., 

*       "  When  young  Rogero  goes  to  fee  a  play, 

"  His  pleafare  is,  you  place  him  on  the  Jlage, 

"  The  better  to  demonftrate  his  array, 

"  And  how  he  fits  attended  hy  his  page, 

"  That  only  ferves  to  fill  thofe  pipes  with  fmolte, 

"  For  which  he  pawned  liath  his  riding-cloak  ?" 

Springes  for  IFoodcocks,  by  Henry  Parrot,  l6l3. 
Again,  in  Skialetheia,    a  collection  of  Epigrams  and  Satires, 
1598  : 

"  See  you  him  yonder  who  fits  o'er  the  ftage, 
"  With  the  tobacco-pipe  now  at  his  mouth  ?" 
This,  however,  was  accounted  "  a  cuftom  more  honoured  in 
the  breach  than  the  obfervance  j"  as  appears  from  a  fatirical  epi- 
gram by  Sir  John  Davies,   15QS  : 

"  Who  dares  affirm  that  Sylla  dares  not  fight  ? 

"  He  that  dares  take  tobacco  on  the  ftage ; 

"  Dares  man  a  whoore  at  noon-day  through  the  ftreet  j 

"  Dares  dance  in  Paul's  5"  &:c, 

'  See  the  Induftion  to  Marfton's  Malcontent,  l604,  which 
was  acted  by  his  majefty's  fervants  at  Blachfriars  : 

"  Tyreman.  Sir,  the  gentlemen  will  be  angry  if  you  fit  here, 

"  Sly.  Why,  we  may  fit  upon  the  ftage  at  the  private  houfe. 
Thou  doft  not  take  me  for  a  country  gentleman,  doft  ?  Doeft 
thou  think  I  fear  bitftng  ?  Let  them  that  have  ftale  fuits,  fit  in 
the  galleries,  hifs  at  me ." 

See  alfo.  The  Roaring  Girl,  by  Middleton  :  "  — the  private 
Jiages  audience, ."     Ante,  p.  7Q,  n.  8. 

'  "  On  the  ver}''  rufJies  where  the  comedy  is  to  daunce,  yea, 
and  under  the  ftate  of  Cambyfes  himfelfe,  muft  our  feather'd 
eftridge,  like  a  piece  of  ordnance,  be  planted  valiantly,  bccaufe 
impudently,  beating  down  the  mews  and  hifl'es  of  the  oppofed 
rafcality."    Decker's  Guls  Hornelooke. 
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Was  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare  the  ufaal  covering 
of  floors  in  England. 3  On  fome  occafions  it  was 
entirely  matted  over  ;4  but  this  was  probably  very 
rare.  The  curtain  which  hangs  in  the  front  of  the 
prefent  (tage,  drawn  up  by  lines  and  pullies,  though 
not  a  modern  invention,  (for  it  was  uled  by  Inigo 
Jones  in  the  majques  at  court,)  was  yet  an  appa- 
ratus to  which  the  fimple  mechanifm  of  our  ancient 
theatres,  had  not  arrived  ;  for  in  them  the  curtains 
opened  in  the  middle,'  and  were  drawn  backwards 
and  forwards  on  an  iron  rod. 5  In  forne  playhoufes 
they  were  woollen,  in  others,  made  of  lilk.^     To- 

^  See  alfo,  Ben  Jonfon's  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour, 
1600  :  "  'Fore  God — ,  fweet  lady,  believe  it,  I  do  honour  the 
meaneft  rujh  in  this  chamber  for  your  love." 

*  Seep.  6S,  n.  1. 

^  The  epilogue  to  Tancred  and  Gifmund,  a  tragedy,  1592^ 
concludes  thus  : 

"  Now  draiv  the  curtaines,  for  our  fcene  is  done." 

Again,  in  Lady  Alimony,  iQsg  :  "  Be  your  iX'ige-curtains 
artificially  drawn,  and  fo  covertly  fhrowded,  that  the  fquint- 
eyed  groundling  may  not  peep  in." 

See  alfo  a  ftage-direftion  in  The  Flrjl  Day's  Entertainment  at 
Rutland  Houfe,  by  Declamation  and  Mujick,'  after  the  Marnier 
of  the  Ancients,  hy  Sir  William  D'Avenant,   1658  : 

"  The  fong  ended,  the  curtains  are  drawn  open  again,  and 
the  epilogue  enters." 

^  See  A  Prologue  upon  the  removing  of  the  late  Fortune 
Players  to  the  Bull,  by  J.  Tatham.  ;    Fancies  Theatre,   l640  : 
"  Here  gentlemen  our  anchor's  fixtj   and  v/e, 
"  Difdaining  Foi tunes  mutability, 
"  Expect  your  kind  acceptance  3   then  we'll  fing, 
"  (ProteAed  by  your  fmiles,  our  ever-fpring,) 
"  As  pleafant  as  if  we  had  iHll  polTeft 
"  Our  lawful  portion  out  of  Fortune  s  breall:. 
"  Only  we  would  requefl:  you  to  forbear 
"  Your  wonted  cuftom,  banding  tile  and  pear 
"  Againft  our  curtains,  to  allure  us  forth  : — 
"  1  pray,  take  notice^  thefe  are  of  more  worth  ; 
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wards  tlie  rear  of  the  itage  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  balcony, ^  or  upper  fiage  ;  the  platform  of 
which  was  probably  eight  or  nine  feet  from  the 
ground.  I  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  fupported  by 
pillars.  From  hence,  in  many  of  our  old  plays, 
part  of  the  dialogue  was  fpoken  ;  and  in  the  front 
of  it  curtains  likewife  were  hung,^  fo  as  occafionally 
to  conceal  the  perfons  in  it  fi'om  the  view  of  the 
audience.     At  each  (ide  of  this  balcony  was  a  box, 


"  Pure  Naples  Jllh,  not  irorjted. — We  have  ne'er 

"  An  aftor  here  has  mouth  enough  to  tear 

"  Language  by  the  ears.      This  forlorn  hope  fliall  be 

"  By  us  refin'd  from  Inch  grols  injury  ; 

"  And  then  kt  your  judicious  loves  advance 

"  Us  to  our  merits,  them  to  their  ignorance." 

'  See  Nabbes's  Covent  Garden,  a  comedy,   1639  : 
"  Enter  Dorothy  and  Suflm  in  the  '■a/co?7e." 

So,  in  The  Virgin  Martyr,  by  Maflinger  and  Decker,  1622: 
"They  whilpering  Zt/o?/',  Enter  a  Love,  Sapritius  j — with  him- 
Artemia  the  princefs,  Theophilus,  Spungius,  and  Hircius."  And 
thefe  five  perfonages  fpeak  from  their  elevated  lituation  during 
the  whole  fcene. 

Again,  in  MavHons  Fair  I!  e,   l606  : 

"  Whilft  the  att  [i.  e.  the  mufick  between  one  aft  and  ano- 
ther] is  a  playing,  Hercules  and  Tiberio  enters  ;  Tiberio  climbs 
the  tree,  and  is  received  above  by  Dulcimel,  Philocalia  and  a 
priefl :   Hercules  ftays  beneath." 

See  alfo  the  early  quarto  edition  of  our  author's  Romeo  arid 
Juliet,  where  we  meet — "  Enter  Romeo  mid  Juliet,  aloft." 
So,  in  The  Taming  vf  a  Shreiv  (not  Shaklpeare's  play) :  "  Enter 
aloft  the  drunkard," — Almoft  the  whole  of  the  dialogue  in  that 
play  between  the  tinker  and  his  attendants,  appears  to  have  been 
fpoken  in  this  balcony. 

In  Middleton's  Fa7K,7^  o/ Lotv,  l608,  fignat,  B  2,  b,  it  is 
called  the  upper  fiage. 

'  This  appears  from  a  fl.age-dire£tion  in  Maflinger's  Emperer 
of  the  Eaji,  l632  :  "  The  curtaines  drawn  above  :  Theodofius 
and  his  eunuchs  difcovered."     Again,  in  King  Henry  Vlll : 

"  Let  them  alone,  and  draiv  the  curtain  clofe," 
Henry  here  I'peaks  ixom  the  balcony. 
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Very  inconveniently  fitaated,  which  fometimes  was 
called  the  private  box.  In  thefe  boxes,  which  were 
at  a  lower  price,  fome  perfons  fate,  either  from 
economy  or  (ingularity.^ 

How  little  the  imaginations  of  the  audience  were 
affifted  by  fcenical  deception,  and  how  much  necef- 
fity  our  author  had  to  call  on  them  to  "  piece  out 
imperfedtions  with  their  thoughts,"  may  be  colle61ed 
from  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who,  defcribing  the  ftate 
of  the  drama  and  the  ftage,  in  his  time,  (about  the 
year  1583,)  fays,  "  Now  you  fhall  have  three  ladies 


^  "  Whether  therefore  the  gatherers  of  the  publique  or  private 
playhoufe  ftand  to  receive  the  afternoons  rent,  let  our  gallant, 
having  paid  it,  prefently  advance  hiinfelf  to  the  throne  of  the 
ftage.  I  mean  not  into  tlie  lord's  roome,  which  is  noiv  but  the 
Jtages  fuhurbs.  No,  thofe  boxes, — by  the  iniquity  of  cuftom, 
confpiracy  of  waiting-women,  and  gentlemen-ufhers,  that  there 
fweat  together,  and  the  covetous  iharers, — are  contemptibly 
thrall  into  the  reare,  and  much  new  fatten  is,  there  dambd,  by 
being  fmother'd  to  death  in  darknefs."  Deckers  Guls  Hor?ie^ 
looke,  lOOy.  So,  in  the  prologue  to  an  old  comedy,  of  which 
I  have  loft  the  title  : 

"  The  private  box  took  up  at  a  new  play, 
"  For  me  and  my  retinue ;  a  frefli  habit 
*■'  Of  a  falhion  never  feen  before,  to  draw 
"  y\\e  gallants'  eyes,  that  fit  upon  the  Itage." 
See  alfo  Epigrams  by  Sir  John  Davies,  no  date,    but  printed 
at  Middleburgh,  about  15C)8  : 

"  Rufus,  the  courtier,  at  the  theatre, 

"  Leaving  the  beft  and  moll  confpicuous  place, 
"  Doth  either  to  the  llage  himfelf  translfer, 

"   Or  through  a  grate  doth  Jliew  his  double  face, 
*'  For  that  the  clamorous  fry  of  innes  of  court, 

''  Fills  up  the  private  roomes  of  greater  price  ; 
"  And  fuch  a  place  where  all  may  have  refort, 
"  He  in  his  fingularity  doth  defpife.'" 
It  is  not  very  eafy  to  afcertain  the  precife  fituation  of  thefe 
private  boxes.     A  print  prefixed  to Kirkman's  Z)?o//5,   Iti/S,  in- 
duces me  to  think   that  they   were  at  each  fide  of  the  ftage' 
ba  Irony. 
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walk  to  gather  flowers,  and  then  we  mud  beleeva 
the  ftage  to  be  a  garden.  By  and  by  we  heare  news 
of  iliipwrack  in  the  fame  place;  then  we  are  to 
blame,  if  we  accept  it  not  for  a  rock.  Upon  the 
back  of  that,  comes  out  a  hidious  monfter  with  fire 
and  fmoke  ;  and  then  the  miferable  beholders  are 
bound  to  take  it  for  a  cave ;  while  in  the  mean  time 
two  armies  fly  in,  reprefented  with  four  fwords  and 
bucklers,  find  then  what  hard  hart  wil  not  receive 
it  for  a  pitched  field." ' 

The  firft  notice  that  I  have  found  of  any  thing 
like  moveable  fcenes  being  ufed  in  England,  is  in 
the  narrative  of  the  entertainment  given  to  King 
James  at  Oxford,  in  Auguft,  l605,  when  three  plays 
were  performed  in  the  hall  of  Chrift  Church,  of 
which  we  have  the  following  account  by  a  contem- 
porary writer.  '^  The  ftage"  (he  tells  us)  "  was 
built  clofe  to  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  as  it  feemed 
at  the  flrft  fight :  but  indeed  it  was  but  a  falfe  wall 
faire  painted,  and  adorned  with  fhately  pillars, 
which  pillars  would  turn  about ;  by  reafon  whereof^ 
with  the  help  of  other  painted  clothes,  their  fiage 
did  vary  three  times  in  the  a6ting  of  one  tragedy  :" 
that  is,  in  other  vrords,  there  were  three  fcenes  em- 
ployed in  the  exhibition  of  the  piece. ^  The  fcenery 
was  contrived  by  Inigo  Jones,  who  is  defcribed  as 
a  great  traveller,  and  who  undertook  to  "  further 
his  employers  miuch,   and  furnifli  them  with  rare 


^  Defence  of  Poefy,  \5g5,  Signat.  H  4. 

*  That  painted  fcenes  were  ufed,  at  lead  In  the  Univerfify  of 
Oxford,  and  coniequently  that  the  word  fcene  had  exiltence, 
may  be  proved  by  the  following  ftage-dire6lion  annexed  to  the 
Prologue  to  TEXNOPAMIA,  &c.  by  Barton  Holiday,  16I8  : 
"  Here  the  upper  part  of  the  /te«<?  opened  ;  when  ftraight  ap- 
pear'd  an  heaven  ice. — they  defcended  in  order  within  the  fcene 
whiles  the  Mufike  plaid."     SteiiVens. 
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devices,  bat  produced  very  little  to  that  which  was 
expelled."-' 

It  is  obfervable,  that  the  writer  of  this  account 
was  not  acquainted  even  with  the  term,  /bene, 
having  ufed  painted  clothes  inftead  of  it  :  nor  in- 
deed is  this  furprifing,  it  not  being  then  found  in 
this  fenfe  in  any  dictionary  or  vocabulary,  Englifh 
or  foreign,  that  I  have  met  with.  Had  the  com- 
mon ftages  been  furnifhed  vv'ith  them,  neither  this 
writer,  nor  the  makers  of  dielionaries,  could  have 
been  ignorant  of    it.^      To  eiiecl  even  what  was 


-^  Leland.  Culled.  Vol.  If.  pp.  631,  tUQ,  Edit.  1770.  See 
alfo,  p.  639  :  "  The  fame  day,  Aug.  23,  after  fupper,  about 
nine  of  the  clock,  they  began  to  aft  the  tragedy  of  yljax  Fla- 
geUifer,  wherein  the  f^ge  varied  three  times.  They  had  all 
goodly  antique  apparell,  but  for  all  that,  it  was  not  afted  {^o  well 
by  many  degrees  as  I  have  feen  it  in  Cambridge.  The  King  was 
very  wearie  before  he  came  thither,  but  much  more  wearied  by 
it,  and  fpoke  many  words  of  dislike." 

^  Florio,  who  appears  to  have  diligently  itadied  our  cuftoms, 
illnlirating  his  explanations  on  many  occalions  by  Englilh  pro- 
verbs, fayings,  local  defcriptions,  &c.  in  his  Italian  Dietionari/, 
1598,  defines  Sceiia,  in  thefe  words  :  "  A  fcene  of  a  comedie, 
or  tragedie.  Alio  a  ftage  in  a  theatre,  or  playhoufe,  whereon 
they  play ;  a  Ikafl'old,  a  pavillion,  or  fore  part  of  a  theatre, 
u'here  players  make  them  readie,  liei/ig  trimmed  -with,  hangings, 
out  of  which  they  enter  upon  the  ftage.  Ufed  alfo  for  a  come- 
die or  a  tragedie,  Alfo  a  place  where  one  doth  fliew  and  fet 
forth  hirofelfe  to  the  world."  In  his.fecond  edition,  publifhed 
in  1611,  inllead  of  the  words,  **  A  fcene  of  a  comedie  or  tra- 
gedie," we  find — "  Any  one  fcene  or  entrance  of  a  comedie  or 
tragedie,"   which  more  precifely  afcertains  his  meaning. 

In  Cotgrave's  French  and  EngliJIi  Dictionary,  printed  in  ]6ll, 
the  word  fcene  is  not  found,  and  if  it  had  exifted  either  in 
France  or  England,  (in  the  fenfe  in  which  we  are  now  confider- 
ing  it,)  it  would  probably  have  been  found.  From  the  word 
falot,  the  definition  of  which  I  ihall  have  occafion  to  quote  here- 
after, the  writer  feems  to  have  been  not  unacquainted  with  the 
Englilli  llage, 

BuUokar^  who  was  a  phyfician,    publiflied  an  Englijh  Expo- 
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done    at    Chrift-Church,     the  Univerfity  found  it 
necelikry  to  employ  two  of  the  king's  carpenters, 


Jitor  in  the  year  in  which  Shakfpeare  died.  From  his  definition 
hkewife  it  appears,  that  a  moveable  painted  fcene  was  then  un- 
known in  our  theatres.  He  defines  Scene,  "  A  play,  a  comedy, 
a  tragedy,  or  the  divifion  of  a  play  into  certain  parts.  In  old 
time  it  fignified  a  place  covered  with  l)oughes,  or  the  room  where 
the  players  made  them  readie."  Minflieu's  large  Englilh  D16tion- 
ary,  which  he  calls  yi  Guide  to  the  Tongues,  was  publiflied  iq 
the  following  year,  1617,  and  there  Scene  is  nothing  more  than 
"  a  theatre.'"  Nay,  even  fo  late  as  in  the  year  1056,  when 
Cockeram's  Engiifli  Di6tionary,  or  Interpreter  of  hard  Englijh 
IFords  was  publilhed.  Scene  is  only  faid  to  be  "  the  divifion  of 
a  play  into  certain  parts." 

Had  our  Englilh  theatres  in  tlie  time  of  Shakfpeare  been  fur- 
Biilied  with  moveable  fcenes,  painted  in  perfpeclive,  can  it  be 
iuppofed  that  all  thefe  writers  ihould  have  been  ignorant  of   it  ? 

It  is  obfervable  that  Coryate,  in  his  Crudities,  4to.  1(311, 
when  he  is  boafting  of  the  fuperior  fpiendour  of  the  Englilli 
theatres,  compared  with  thofe  of  Venice,  makes  no  mention  of 
fcenes.  "  I  w^as  at  one  of  their  playhoufes,  wlicre  I  faw  a  co- 
niedie.  The  houfe  is  very  beggarly  and  bafe  in  comparlfon  of 
our  Itately  playhoufes  in  England  :  neither  can  their  aftors  com- 
pare with  us,  for  apparel,  Jhoivs,  and  vnijicke."  Crudities, 
p.  247. 

It  is  alfo  worthy  of  remark,  that  Mr.  Chamberlaine,  when  he 
is  fpeaking  of  the  fate  of  the  performers  at  the  Fortune  thea- 
tre, when  it  was  burnt  down  in  1621,  laments  that  "  their  ap- 
parel and  play-hoohs  were  lofi:,  whereby  thofe  poor  companions 
were  quite  undone  ;"  but  fays  not  a  word  of  Jcenes.  See  alfo. 
Sir  Henry  Wotton's  letter  on  the  burning  of  the  Globe,  in  1013, 
p.  0'8,  n.  1.     Malone. 

Tlvat  fcenes ,  and  the  word— ^/ce/ze,  were  ufed  in  16I8,  may 
be  proved  from  the  following  marginal  note  to  the  prologue  to 
Barton  Holiday's  TEXNOrATvilA,  publifhed  in  that  year  : 
*'  Here  the  upper  part  of  the  fcene  open'd  ;  when  ftraight  ap- 

pear'd  an  Heaven,  and  all  the  pure  arts  fitting  &c. they  de- 

icended  in  order  within  ih^  fcene,  while  the  mufikc  plaid."  A 
fimilar  note  is  appended  to  the  epilogue,  concluding  thus  :  "  and 
then  the  Heaven  clofed." 

I  feize  this  opportunity  to  obferve,  that  little  deference  is  due 
to  the  authority  of  ancient  Diftionaries,  which  ulually  content 
tliemfelves  with  allotting  a  fingle  fenfe  to  a  word,  without  atten-? 
tion  to  its  different  fliades  of  meaning,    Steeveks. 
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and  to  have  the  advice  of  the  controller  of  his 
works  The  Queen's  Mafque,  which  was  exhi- 
bited in  the  preceding  January,  was  not  much  more 
fuccefsful,  though  above  30001.  was  expended  upon 
it.  "  At  night,"  fays  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  "  we 
had  the  Queen's  Mafke  in  tlie  Banqueting-houfe, 
or  rather  her  Pageant.  There  was  a  great  engine 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  room,  wliich  had  motion, 
and  in  it  were  the  images  of  fea-horfes,  (with  other 
terrible  fifhes,)  which  were  ridden  by  the  Moors. 
The  indecorum  was,  that  there  was  all  fiih  and  no 
water.  At  the  further  end  was  a  great  Ihell  in 
form  of  a  flvallop,  wherein  were  four  leats  ;  on  the 
loweft  fat  the  queen  with  my  lady  Bedford ;  on  the 
reft  were  placed  the  ladies  Sutfolk,  Darby, "5  &c. 

^  Letter  from  Sir  Dudley  Cnrleton,  to  Mr.  Winwood,  London, 
Jan.  I(i04.  [i.  e.  1 604-5,]  Winwood's  Meiiiorials,  IL  43. 
This  letter  contains  \'o  curious  a  trait  of  our  Britilh  Solomon,  that 
I  cannot  forbear  tranfcriblng  another  palfage  from  it,  though  fo- 
reign to  our  prefent  fubjetil  :  "  On  Saint  John's  day  we  had  the 
marriage  of  Sir  Philip  Herbert  and  Lady  Sufan  performed  at 
Whitehall,  with  all  the  honour  could  be  done  a  great  favourite. 
The  court  was  great,  and  for  that  day  put  on  the  bed  brav  ery. — 
At  night  there  was  a  IVIalk  in  the  hall,  which  for  conceit  and 
fafhion  was  fuitable  to  the  occafion.  The  prefents  of  plate  and 
other  things  given  by  the  noblemen  [to  the  bride  and  bridegroom] 
were  valued  at  2,500l ;  but  that  which  made  it  a  good  marriage, 
was  a  gift  of  the  king's  of  5001.  land,  for  the  bride's  jointure. 
They  were  lodged  in  the  council-chamber,  where  the  king  in 
his  Jhirt  and  night-goivn  gave  them  a  revcil/e-matin  before 
they  were  up,  and  fpent  a  good  time  in  or  upon  the  led,  ciioofe 
which  you  will  believe.  No  ceremony  was  omitted  of  bride- 
cakes, points,  garters,  and  gloves,  which  have  been  ever  (ince 
the  livery  of  the  court;  and  at  night  there  was  fewing  in  the 
Iheet,  cafting  of  the  bride's  left  hofe,  with  many  other  petty 
forceries." 

Our  poet  has  been  cenfiired  for  indelicacy  of  language,  parti- 
cularly in  Hamlet's  converfation  with  Ophelia,  during  the  repre- 
fentation  of  the  play  before  the  court  of  Denmark;  but  unjullly, 
for  he  undoubtedly  reprefented  the  manners  ijnd  converfation  of 
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Such  were  moft  of  the  Mafques  in  the  time  of 
James  the  Firft :  triumphal  cars,  cadles,  rocks, 
caves,  pillars,  temples,  clouds,  rivers,  tritons,  &c. 
compofed  the  principal  part  of  their  decoration. 
In  the  courtly  mafques  given  by  his  fuccefibr  during 
the  firft  fifteen  years  of  his  reign,  and  in  fome  of 
the  plays  exhibited  at  court,  the  art  of  fcenery 
feems  to  have  been  fomewhat  improved.  In  1636 
a  piece  written  by  Thomas  Heywood,  called  Loves 
Miftrefs  or  the  Queen  s  Mafque,  was  reprefented  at 
Denmark  Houfe  before  their  Majefties.  "  For  the 
rare  decorements"  (fays  Heywood  in  his  preface) 
'-'  v.diich  new- apparelled  it,  when  it  came  the  fecond 
time  to  the  royal  view,  (her  gracious  majefiry  then 
entertaining  his  highnefs  at  Denmark  Houfe  upon  his 
birth-day,)  I  cannot  pretermit  to  give  a  due  cha- 
racter to  tliat  admirable  artiit  Mr.  Inigo  Jones, 
mafter  furvevor  of  the  kino-'s  worke,  &;c.  who  to 
every  act,  nay  almoji  to  every  fce?ie,  by  his  excellent 
inventions  gave  fuch  an  extraordinary  lultre;  upon 
every  occalion  changing  the  ftage,  to  the  admiration 
of  all  the  fpecStators."  Here,  as  on  a  former  occa- 
fion,  we  may  ren^ark,  the  term  Jcene  is  not  ufed  : 
the  ftage  luas  changed,  to  the  admiration  of  all  the 
fpedtators.^ 

his  own  day  faithfully.  What  the  decorum  of  thofe  tunes  was, 
even  in  the  higheft  clafs,  may  be  conjeftured  from  another  paf- 
fage  in  the  fame  letter :  "The  night's  work  [the  night  of  the 
queen's  mafque]  was  concluded  with  a  banquet  in  the  great 
chamber,  wliich  was  fo  furioully  aliaulted,  that  down  went  ta- 
bles and  trefles,  before  one  bit  was  touched." — Such  was  the 
court  of  King  James  the  Firft.       • 

^  If  in  our~author's  time  the  publick  llage  had  been  chcnigedy 
cr  in  oiher  words,^had  the  Globe  and  Blackfriarsplsylioufe  been 
furnifhed  with  fcenes,  would  they  have  created  fo  much  admira- 
tion at  a  royal  entertainment  in  iQZQ,  twenty  years  after  bis 
death? 
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111  Auguft,  1636,  The  Royal  Slave,  written  by  a 
yeiy  popular  poet,  William  Cartwright,  was  adted 
at  Oxford  before  the  king  and  queen,  and  after- 
wards at  Hampton-Court.  Wood  inform.s  us,7 
that  the  fcenery  was  an  exquifite  and  uncommon 
piece  of  machinery,  contrived  by  Inigo  Jones. 
The  play  was  printed  in  l63()  ;  and  yet  even  at 
that  late  period^  the  term  fcene,  in  the  fenfe  now 
affixed  to  it,  was  unknown  to  the  aotlior  ;  for  de- 
fcribing  the  v-arious  fcenes  employed  in  this  court- 
exhibition,  he  denominates  them  thus  :  "  The  firil 
appearance,  a  temple  of  the  fun. — Second  vi/ppear~ 
ance,  a  city  in  the  front,  and  a  prifon  at  the  fide," 
&c.  The  three  other  j4ppearances  in  this  play  were, 
a  wood,  a  palace,  and  a  caftle. 

In  every  difquifition  of  this  kind  much  trouble 
and  many  woixls  might  be  faved,  by  defininc;  the 
fubjecl  of  difpute.  Before  therefore  I  proceed 
further  in  this  inquiry,  I  tliiuk  it  proper  to  fav, 
that  by  n  fcene,  I  mean,  A  painting  in  perfpe61;ive 
on  a  cloth  faftened  to  a  wooden  frame  or  roller  ;  and. 
that  I  do  not  mean  by  this  term,  "  a  coffin,,  or  a 
tomb,  or  a  gilt  chair,  or  a  fair  chain  of  pe.arl,  or 
a  crucifix  :"  and  I  am  the  rather  induced  to  make 
this  declaration,  becanle  a  writer,  who  obliquely 
alluded  to  the  pofition  which  I  am  now  maintain- 
ing, foon  after  the  firfl  edition  of  thi>  Efiay  was 
publifhed,  has  mentioned  exhibitions  of  this  kind 
as  a  proof  of  the  fcenery  of  our  old  plays ;  and 
taking  it  for  granted  that  the  point  is  completely 
ef^abliflied  by  this  decifive  argument,  triumpluuitly 
adds,  "  Let  us  for  the  future  no  more  be  told  of 
the  want  of  ^ro'^er  fcenes  ixnd  drelTes  in  our  ancient 
theatres."^ 

'  H'lft.  et  Antlq.  Oxon.  L.  I,  p.  344. 

^  ['  My  prefent  purpofe/'  faj-s  tliis  writer^    "  is  not  fo  much 
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A  pafiage  wiiich  has  been  produced  from  one  of 
the  old  comedies,^  proves  that  the  common  theatres 


to  defcribe  this  draraatick  piece,  [The  Secojid  Maiden's  Tragedy, 
written  in  ]6lO  or  1611,]  as  to  fliow  that  it  bears  abundant  tei- 
timony  to  the  uieof  Jcenerij,  and  the  richnefs  of  the  habits  then 
■w^orn.  Thefe  particulars  will  be  iufficiently  exeraplitied  by  the 
following  fpeeches,  and  ftage-dire6tions  : 

"  Enter  the  Tyrant  agen  at  a  farderdoor,  which  opened  brings 
liim  to  the  tomb,  where  the  lady  lies  buried.  The  Toombe  here 
difcovered,  richlie  fet  forthe." 

Some  lines  are  then  quoted  from  the  fame  piece,  of  which  the 
following  are  thofe  which  alone  are  material  to  the  prefent  point  : 

*•'  Ti/rant. — Softlee,  foftlee  ; — 

*'  The  vaults  e'en  chide  our  fteps  with  murmuring  founds. 

" AH  thy  ftill  Itrength, 

"  Thow  grey-eyde  monument,    ihall  not  keep  her  from 
us. 

"  Strike,  villaines,  thoe  the  echo  raile  us  all 

"  Into  ridiculous  deafnes  ;  pierce  the  jawes 

*'  Of  this  could  ponderous  creature. — 

"  O,  the  moone  rifes  :  What  reiie6tion 

"  Is  throwne  around  this  fandilied  buildinge  ! 

"  E'en  in  a  twinkling  how  the  monumejits  glitter, 

"  As  if  Death's  pallaces  were  all  maflie  fylver, 

"  And  fcorn'd  the  name  of  marble  !" 
"  Is  it  probable,    (adds  this  writer)  that  fuch  dire6lions  and 
fpeeches,    fhould  have  been  hazarded,  unlefs  at  the  fame  time 
they  could  be  fupported  and  countenanced  by  correlponding  fce- 
nery  .'" 

"  I  fhall  add  two  more  of  the  ftage-diredions  from  this  tra- 
gedy.— '  On  a  fodayiie  in  a  kinde  of  noyfe  like  a  M'ynde,  the 
dores  clattering,  the  toombeftone  flies  open,  and  a  great  light  ap- 
pears in  the  midft  of  the  toombe  :  his  lady,  as  went  owt,  ftand- 
ing  in  it  before  hym  all  in  white,  iluck  with  Jewells,  and  a 
great  crucifix  on  her  breaft.'  Again  :  *  They  bring  the  body 
in  a  chayre,  drell  up  in  black  velvet,  which  fetts  off  the  paillnes 
of  the  hands  and  face,  and  a  faire  chayne  of  pearle  crofs  the 
bread,  and  the  crucifix  above  it,'  ^'c. 

"  Let  us  for  the  future,  Mr.  Baldwin,  be  told  with  lefs  confi- 
dence of  the  want  of  proper  /cewc-s- and  dreflbs  in  our  ancient 
theatres." — Letter  in  The  St,  James's  Chronicle,  May,  l/SO. 

To  all  this  I  have  only  to  fay,  that  it  never  has  Ircen  aiferted, 
at  leaft  by  me,  that  in  Shakfpeare's  time  a  tomb  w;!..',  not  repre- 
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were  furnlfhed  with  fome  rude  pieces  oi  machinery, 
which  were  11  fed  when  it  was  necellary  to  exhibit 
the  defcent  of  feme  god  or  Taint  ;  but  it  is  nianifeft 
from  what  has  been  ah-eady  ftated,  as  well  as  from 
all  the  contemporary  accounts,  that  the  mechanifm 
of  our  ancient  theatres  feldom  went  beyond  a  tomb, 
a  painted  chair,  a  finking  cauldron,  or  a  trap-door, 
and  that  none  of  them  had  moveable  fcenes.  When 
King  Henry  VIII.  is  to  be  difcovered  by  the  Dukes 
of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  reading  in  his  ftudy,  the 
fcenical  dire(5lion  in  the  firlt  folio,  l623,  (which 
was  printed  apparently  from  playhoufe  copies.)  is, 
"  The  King  draws  the  curtain,  [i.  e.  draws  it  openl 
and  Jits  reading  penjively  ;"  for,  befide  the  principal 
curtains  that  hung  in  the  front  of  the  fbage,  they 
ufed  others  as  fubftitutes  for  fcenes,'  which  were 


fented  on  the  ftage.  The  monument  of  the  Cnpulets  was  per- 
haps reprefented  in  Romeo  and  JuL'iet,  and  a  wooden  flru6ture 
might  have  been  uled  for  this  purpofe  in  that  and  other  plays  ; 
of  which,  when  the  door  is  once  opened,  and  a  proper  quantity 
of  lamps,  falfe  Itones,  and  black  cloth  difplayed,  the  poet  might 
be  as  luxuriant  as  he  pleafed  in  defcribing  the  furrounding  invi- 
lible  marlle  nwnuments.  This  writer,  it  lliould  feem,  was  think- 
ing of  the  epigram  on  Butler  the  poet :  we  alk  for  fc(;)Les,  and 
he  gives  us  only  aJto?ie. 

^  "  Of  whyche  the  lykc  thyng  is  uled  to  be  (hewed  now 
adays  mjiage-playcs,  when  fome  god  or  Come  fay nt  is  made  to 
appere  forth  of  a  cloude  ;  and  fuccoureth  the  parties  which 
feemed  to  be  towardes  fome  great  danger,  through  the  Soudan's 
crueltie."  The  author's  marginal  abridgement  of  his  text  is — 
"  The  lyke  manner  ufed  no  we  at  our  days  in  ftage-playes." 
Acolajtus,  a  comedy  by  T.  Palfgrave,  chaplain  to  King  Hen- 
ry VIII.  1540, 

^  See  Webller's  Dulchefs  of  Malfy,  afted  at  the  Globe  and 
Elackfriars,  and  printed  in  1023  :  "  Here  is  difcovered  behind 
a  Lraverfe  the  artificial  figures  of  Antonio  and  his  children,  ap- 
pearing as  if  they  were  dead,"  In  Tiie  Devii's  Charier,  a  tra- 
gedy, 1607,  the  following  itage-dire6lion  is  found  :  "  Alexander 
draweth  [that  is,  draws  open]  the  curtaine  of  his  Jiudie,  where 
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slenominated  traverfes.  If  a  bedchamber  is  to  be 
reprelbnted,  no  change  of  fcene  is  mentioned  ;  but 
the  property-man  is  fimply  ordered  to  thruft  forih  a 
bed,  or,  the  curtains  being  opened,  a  bed  is  exhi- 
bited. So,  in  .the  old  play  on  which  Shakfpeare 
formed  his  King  Henry  VI.  P.  II.  when  Cardinal 
Beaufort  is  exhibited  dying,  the  ftage-diredlion  is — 
^'  Enter  King  and  Salilbury,  and  tiien  the  curtaines 
he  draum^  [i.  e.  drawn  open,]  and  the  Cardinal  is 
difcovered  in  his  bed,  raving  and  ftaring  as  if  he 
were  mad.""  When  the  fable  requires  the  Roman 
Capitol  to  be  reprefented,  we  find  two  officers  enter, 
"  to  lay  cufi;iions,  as  it  were  m  the  capitol."  So,  in 
King  Richard  II.  Act  IV.  fc.  i :  "  Bolingbroke,  &c. 
enter  as  to  the  parliament.""     Again,  iu  Sir  John 


fie  difcovereth  the  devill  fitting  in  liis  pontiticais."  Again,  iu 
Satiro7)iqJtix,  by  Decker,  1002:  "  Horace  fitting  in  his  Jiucit/, 
behind  a  curtainc,  a  candle  by  him  burning,  books  lying  con- 
fafcdly,"  &c.  In  Marfton's  IVkat  you  u'ill,  a  comedy,  1G07, 
the  following  ftage-direclion  Hill  n:iore  decifively  proves  this 
point:  "  Enter  a  Schoole-maiiter., — draws  [i.e.  draws  open] 
the  curtains  behind,  with  Battus,  News,  Slip,  Nathaniel,  and 
Holifernes  Pippo,  fchool-boyes,  fitting  with  bookes  iu  their 
bandes."  Again,  \\\  Albovine,  by  Sir  William  D'Avenant,  \Q2Q\ 
He  drawcs  the  Arras,  and  difcovers  Albovine,  Rhodolinda,  Val- 
daura,  dead  in  chaires."  Again,  iu  The  Woman  in  the  JMaon, 
by  Lily,  159/  :  "  They  dfaw  the  cur  tins  from  before  Natures 
4hop,  where  fiands  an  image  clad,  and  feme  unclad.  They 
bring  forth  the  cloathed  image."  Again,  in  Romen  and  Juliet, 
1597,  Juliet,  after  the  has  fVallowed  the  fleepy  potion,  is 
ordered  to  "  throw  herlelfe  on  the  bed,  within  the  curtaines." 
As  foon  as  Juliet  has  fallen  on  the  bed,  the  curtains  being  ftill 
open,  the  Nurfe  enters,  then  old  Capnlet  and  his  Lady,  then 
the  Mulicians ;  and  all  on  the  fame  fpot.  If  they  could  have 
exhibited  a  bed-chamber,  and  then  could  have  fubftituted  any 
other  room  for  it,  would  they  have  fufiercd  the  muficians  and 
the  Nurfe's  fervant  to  have  carried  on  a  ludicrous  dialogue  in 
one  where  Juliet  was  fuppofed  to  be  lying  dead  ? 

*  See  thefe  (lage-directions  in  the  firft  folio. 
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Oldcci/tle,  ]  600  :  "  Enter  Cambridge,  Scroop,  and 
Gray,  as  in  a  chamber."  When  the  citizens  of 
Angicrs  are  to  appear  on  the  walls  of  their  town, 
and  young  Arthur  to  leap  from  the  battlements,  I 
fuppofe  our  anceftors  were  contented  with  feeing 
them  in  the  balcony  already  defcribed  ;  or  perhaps 
a  few  boards  were  tacked  together,  and  painted  fo 
as  to  refemble  the  rude  difcolourcd  walls  of  an  old 
town,  behind  which  a  platform  might  have  been 
placed  near  the  top,  on  which  the  citizens  flood  : 
but  furely  this  canfcarcely  be  called  ajcene.  Though 
undoubtedly  our  poet's  company  were  furniOied 
with  fome  wooden  fabrick  fufficiently  refembling 
a  tomb,  for  which  they  muft  have  had  occalion  in 
feveral  plays,  yet  fome  doubt  may  be  entertained, 
whether  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  any  exhibition  of  Ju- 
liet's monument  was  given  on  the  ftage.  Komeo 
perhaps  only  opened  with  his  mattock  one  of  the 
liage  trap-doors,  (which  might  have  reprefented  a 
tomb-ftone,)  by  which  he  defcended  to  a  vault  be- 
neath the  ftage,  where  Juliet  was  depofited  ;  and 
this  notion  is  countenanced  by  a  paflage  in  the 
play,  and  by  the  poem  on  which  the  drama  was 
founded. 3 

In  all  the  old  copies  of  the  play  lad-mentioned 
we  find  the  following  ftage-direclion  :  "  They  march 


^  "  Why  I  drfrencl  into  this  bed  of  death, — ,"  Ronico  and 
Juliet,  Act  V,  So,  in  The  Tragical  •Hijjtory  of  Romeiis  and 
Juliet,   \5Q'l: 

*'  And  then  our  Romens,  the  vault-ftone  fet  up-right, 
"  Defcended  downe,  nnd  in  his  hand  he  bore  the  candle 
light," 
Juliet,  however,  after  her  recovery,  fpeaks  and  dies  upon  the 
flage.     If,  therefore,  the  exhibition  was  fuch  as  has  been  now 
fuppofcd,  Romeo  muft  have  brought  her  up  in  his  arms  from 
the  vault  beneath  the  flage,  after  he  had  killed  Paris,  and  then 
addrelfed  her, — "  O  my  love,  my  wife,"  5cc. 
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about  the  ftage,  andferving-men  come  forth  with  theit 
napkins.'''  A  more  decifive  proof  than  this,  that 
the  ftage  was  not  rurniftied  with  fcenes,  cannot  be 
produced.  Romeo,  Mercutio,  &c.  with  their  torch- 
bearers  and  attendants,  are  the  perfons  who  march 
about  the  ftage.  They  are  in  the  ftreet,  on  their 
way  to  Capulet's  houiej  where  a  mafquerade  is 
given  ;  but  Capulet's  fcrvants  who  come  forth  with 
their  napkins,  are  fappofed  to  be  in  a  hall  or  faloon 
of  their  matter's  houfe  :  yet  both  the  mafquers 
without  and  the  ferv-ants  ivithin  appear  on  the  fame 
fpot.  In  like  manner  in  King  Henry  J^IIl.  the  very 
fame  fpot  is  at  once  the  outfide  and  infide  of  the 
Council-Chamber.^ 

It  is  not,  however,  neceflary  to  infift  either  upon 
the  term  itfelf,  in  the  fenfe  of  a  painting  in  per- 
fpe6live  on  cloth  or  canvas,  being  unknown  to  our 
early  writers,  or  upon  the  various  ftage-dire6tions 
which  are  found  in  the  plays  of  our  poet  and  his 
contemporaries,  and  which  afford  the  ftrongeft  pre- 
fumptive  evidence  that  the  ftage  in  his  time  was 
not  furnifhed  with  fcenes  :  becaufe  we  have  to  the 
fame  point  the  concurrent  teftimony  of  Shakfpeare 
himfelf,5  of  Ben  Jonfon,  of  every  writer  of  the  laft 
age  who  has  had  occafion  to  mention  this  fubje<5f, 
and  even  of  the  very  perfon  who  firft  introduced 
fcenes  on  the  publick  ftage. 

In  the  year  1629  Jonfon's  comedy  intitled  The 
New  Inn  was  performed  at  the  Blackfriars  theatre, 
and  defervedly  damned.  Ben  was  fo  much  incenfed 
at  the  tov;n  for  condemning  his  piece,  that  in  l63l 
he  publithed  it  with  the  following  title  :   Jlie  New 

*  See  Vol.  XV.  p.  180,  n.  1. 

5        "  In  your  imagination  hold 

"  This  Jiage,  the  Ihip,  upon  whofe  deck 
"  The  lea-tolt  Pericles  appears  to  Ipeak." 
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Inne,  or  the  light  Hearty  a  comedy  ;  as  it  was  never 
adied,  but  mod  negligently  played,  by  Tome,  the 
kings  fervants,  and  m.ore  Iqueamillily  beheld  and 
cenilired  by  others,  the  kings  rubje(9^s,  l()2()  :  And 
now  at  lait  fet  at  liberty  to  the  readers,  his  Ma.^''^^ 
fervants  and  fubje6ls,  to  be  judged,  l631."  In 
the  Dedication  to  this  piece,  the  author,  after  ex- 
preffing  his  profound  contempt  for  the  fpe6lators, 
who  were  "at  the  lirll  i-epi-eientation  of  this  play, 
fays,  "  What  did  they  come  for  then,  thou  wilt  alk 
me.  I  will  as  puntSlually  anfwer  :  to  fee  and  to  be 
feene.  To  make  a  general  mufter  of  themfelves 
in  their  clothes  of  credit,  and  poflefle  the  ftage 
againd  the  playe  :  to  diflike  all,  but  marke  no- 
thing :  and  by  their  confidence  of  rifing  between 
the  adles  in  oblique  lines,  make  affidavit  to  the  whole 
houfe  of  their  not  underftanding  One  frene.  Arm'd 
with  this  prejudice,  as  the  ftage  furniture  or  ar- 
ras clothes,  they  were  there  ;  as  fpe6latoi-s  awav  ; 
for  the  faces  in  the  hangings  and  they  beheld 
alike." 

The  exhibition  of  plays  being  forbidden  fome 
time  before  the  death  of  Charles  I.^  Sir  William 

I 

*  An  ordinance  for  the  fnppreffing  of  all  flage-plays  and  inter- 
ludes, was  enacted  Feb.  13,  1647-8,  and  Oliver  and  his  Saints 
feem  to  have  been  very  diligent  in  enforcitjg  it.  From  White- 
locke's  Memorials,  p.  332,  we  learn  that  Captain  Bethan  was 
appointed  (13  Dec.  1648,)  Provclt  Martial,  "  with  ])ower  to 
feize  upon  all  ballad-fingers,  and  to Jupprefijiage-p fays." 

"  20  Dec.  104Q.  Some  llage-players  in  Saint  John's-itreet 
[the  Red  Bull  theatre  was  in  this  Ih-eet,]  were  apprehended  by 
troopers,  their  cloaths  taken  a\\ay,  and  themfelves  carried  to 
prifon."     Ilidcm,  p.  419. 

"  Jan.  1655.  [l655-C>.]  Players  taken  in  Newcaftle,  and  whipt 
for  rogues."     Il-'ul.  (jiy. 

"  Sept.  4,  1656.  Sir  William  D'Avenant  printed  his  Opera, 
uotwithftanding  the  nicety  of  the  times."     /Lid.  p.  63p. 
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D'Avenant  in  1606  invented  a  new  fpecics  of  en- 
tertainment, which  was  exhibited  at  Rutland  Houfey 
at  the  tipper  end  of  Alderfgate  Street,  Tiie  title 
of  the  piece,  which  was  printed  in  the  fiime  yeary 
is.  The  Siege  of  Rhodes,  made  a  Reprefentat.ion  by 
the  Art  of  profpe(5live  in  Scenes  ;  and  the  S tori/ Jung 
in  recitative  Mujick.  "  The  original  of  this  mulick," 
fays  Dryden,  "  and  of  thej'cenes  which  adorned  his 
work,  he  had  from  the  Italian  operas  ;7  but  he 
heightened  his  chara61ers  (as  I  may  probably  ima- 
gine) from  the  examples  of  Corneille  and  fome 
French  poets."  If  fixty  years  before,  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  plays  of  Shakfpeare  had  been  aided 
on  the  common  Itage  by  the  advantage,  of  moveable 
fcenes,  or  if  the  term  fcene  Had  been  familiar  to 
D'Avenant's  audience,  can  we  fuppofe  that  he 
would  have  found  it  neceflary  to  ufe  a  periphraf- 
tick  defcription,  and  to  promife  that  his  repre- 
fentation  fhould  be  affilled  by  the  art  of  profpective 
in  fcenes?  "  It  has  been  often  wifhed,"  fays  he,  in 
his  Addrefs  to  the  Reader,  "  that  our  fcenes  (we 
having  obliged,  ourfelves  to  the  variety  of  five 
changes,  according  to  the  ancient  dramatick  dif-^ 
tin6hons  made  for  time,)  had  not  been  confined  to 
about  eleven  feet  in  the  height  and  about  fifteen  in 
depth,  including  the  places  of  paflage  referved  for 
the  mufick."  From  thefe  words  we  learn  that  he 
had  in  that  piece  five  fcenes.  In  1608  he  exhibited 
at  the  old  theatre  called  the  Cockpit  in  Drury  Lane, 
The  Cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  in  Peru,  exprefs\l  hjj 
vocal  and  iiiftrumental  Mufick,  and  by  Art  of  per- 


7  Flecknp,  in  the  preface  to  his  comedy  entitled  Demolfelks 
a-la-Mode,  1667,  obferves,  that  "  one  Italian  fcene  with  four 
doors  will  do"  for  the  reprefentation. 
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rpec^ive  in  Scenes.^  In  fpring  1662,  having  ob- 
tained a  patent  from  King  Charles  the  Second,  and 
built  a  new  playhoufe  in  Lincohi's  Inn  Fields,  he 
opened  his  theatre  with  The  Firft  Part  of  the  Siege 
of  Rhodes,  which  lince  its  firft  exhibition  he  had  en- 
larged. He  afterwards  in  the  fame  year  exhibited 
The  Second  Part  of  the  Siege  of  Rhodes,  and  his 
comedy  called  The  JVits ;  "  thefe  plays,"  %s 
Downes,  who  himfelf  a6led  in  The  Siege  of  Rhodes, 
"  having  new  fcenes  and  decorations,  being  the  firft 
that  ever  were  introduced  in  England.^"  Scenes 
had  certainly  been  ufed  before  in  the  mafques  at 
Court,  and  in  a  few  private  exhibitions,  and  by 
D'Avenant    himfelf  in    his   attempts  at  theatrical 

^  In  "  The.Publlck  Intelligencer,  communicating  the  chief  oc- 
currences and  proceedings  within  the  dominions  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales,  from  Monday,  December  20,  to  Monday, 
December  2/,  l65S,"  I  find  the  following  notice  taken  of 
D'Avenant's  exhibition  by  the  new  Proteftor,  Richard  : 

"  Whitehall,  December  23. 

"  A  courfe  is  ordered  for  taking  into  confideration  the  Opera, 
fhewed  at  the  Cockpilt  in  Drary  Lane,  and  the  perfons  to  whom 
it  ftands  referred,  are  to  fend  for  the  poet  and  adors,  and  to  in- 
form themfelves  of  the  nature  of  the  work,  and  to  examine  by 
what  authority  the  fame  is  cxpofed  to  publick  view ;  and  they 
are  alio  to  take  the  beft  information  they  can,  concerning  the 
a£ling  of  ftage-playes,  and  upon  the  whole  to  make  report,"  &c. 

The  Saints  are  equally  averfe  to  every  other  fpecies  of  feftivity 
as  well  as  the  Opera,  and  confidered  holydays,  the  common 
prayer-book,  and  a  play-book,  as  equally  pernicious  ;  for  in  the 
fame  paper  I  find  this  notification  : 

"  It  was  ordered  by  his  Highnefs  the  Lord  Protetlor  and  the 
Council,  that  effectual  letters  be  written  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  of  the  city  of  London,  and  to  the  Juftices  of  peace 
for  Wettminfter  and  the  liberties  thereof,  Middlefex  and  Borougli 
of  Southwark,  to  ufe  their  endeavour  for  aboliihing  the  ufe  of 
the  fellivals  of  Chriftmas,  Ealter,  and  other  featts  called  holy- 
dales  ;  as  alfo  for  preventing  the  ufe  of  the  common  prayer- 
book." 

Vol.  III.  H 
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entertainments  lliortly  before  the  death  of  Crom- 
well :  Downcs  therefore,  who  is  extremely  inaccu- 
rate in  his  language  in  every  part  of  his  book,  muft 
have  meant — the  hrll  ever  exhibited  in  a  res:ular 
drama,  on  a  piiblick  theatre. 

I  have  laid  that  I  could  produce  the  teftimony  of 
Sir  William  D'Avenant  himfelf  on  this  fubjedt. 
His  prologue  to  The  JVits,  which  was  exhibited  in 
thefpring  of  the  year  1662,  foon  after  the  opening 
of  his  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  if  every 
other  document  had  perilhed,  would  prove  deci- 
fively  that  our  author's  plays  had  not  the  affiftance 
of  painted  fcenes.  "  There  are  fome,  fays  D'Ave- 
nant, 

'  who  would  the  world  perfuade. 


"  That  gold  is  better  when  the  llamp  is  bad  j 

"  And  that  an  u^ly  ragged  piece  of  eight 

"  Is  ever  true  in  metal  and  in  weight ; 

"  As  if  a  guinny  and  louis  had  lefs 

"  Intrinfick  value  for  their  handfomenefs. 

"  So  diverfe,  v\rho  outlive  the  former  age, 

"■  AUow^  the  coarfenefs  of  the  plain  oldJJagc, 

"  And  think  rich  vefts  ^udi  fcenes  are  only  fit 

"  Difguifes  for  the  want  of  art  and  wit." 

And  no  lefs  decifive  is  the  different  language  of 
the  licence  for  erecting  a  theatre,  granted  to  him 
by  King  Charles  I.  in  1639,  and  the  letters  patent 
which  he  obtained  from  his  fon  in  1662.  In  the 
former,  after  he  is  authorized  "  to  entertain,  go- 
vern, privilege,  and  keep  fuch  and  fo  many  players 
to  exercife  adlion,  mufical  prefentments,  fcenes, 
dancing,  and  the  like,  as  he  the  faid  William  Dave- 
nant  ftiall  think  fit  and  approve  for  the  iliid  houfe, 
and  fuch  perfons  to  permit  and  continue  at  and 

"  i.  e.  approve. 
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during  the  pleafure  of  the  faid  W.  D.  to  ad  plays 
in  kich  honfe  fo  to  be  by  him  ere6led,  and  exercife 
inulick,  niufical  piefentments,  fcenes,  dancing,  or 
other  the  like,  at  the  lame  or  other  hours,  or  times, 
or  after  plays  are  ended," — the  claufe  which  em- 
powers him  to  take  certain  prices  from  thofe  who 
Ihould  refort  to  his  theatre  runs  thus  : 

"  And  that  it  (hall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for 
the  faid  W.  D.  &c.  to  take  and  receive  of  fuch  our 
fubjedls  as  fhall  refort  to  fee  or  hear  any  fuch  plays^ 
JceneSy  and  entertainments  whatfoever,  luch  fun)  or 
fums  of  money,  as  is  or  hereafter  from  time  to 
time  fhall  be  accuftomed  to  be  given  or  taken  in. 
other  playhoufes  and  places  for  the  like  plays,  fcenes, 
prefentments,  and  entertainments." 

Here  we  fee  that  when  the  theatre  w^as  fitted  up 
in  the  ufual  way  of  that  time  without  the  decora- 
tion of  fcenery,  {(or  fcenesin  the  foregoing  pnflages 
mean,  not  paintings,  but  fhort  fiage-reprefenta- 
tions  or  prefentments,)  the  ufucfl  prices  were  autho- 
rized to  be  taken  :  but  after  the  Reftoration,  vvheii 
Sir  W.  D'Avenant  fuinifhed  his  new  theatre  with 
fcenery,  he  took  care  that  the  letters  patent  which 
he  then  obtained,  fliould  fpeak  a  ditrerent  language, 
for  there  the  correfponding  claufe  is  as  follows  : 

*'  And  that  it  Oiall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for 
the  faid  Sir  William  D'Avenant,  his  heirs,  and 
affigns,  to  take  and  receive  of  fuch  of  our  fubjedts 
as  (hall  refoi  t  to  fee  or  hear  any  fuch  plays,  fcenes, 
and  entertainments  whatfoever,  fuch  fum  or  fnms 
of  money,  as  either  have  accuftomably  been  given 
and  taken  in  the  lil^e  kind,  or  as  (ivaW  be  thought 
reafonable  by  him  or  them,  in  regard  of  the  great 
expences  of  scp:nes,  mufick,  and  fuch  new  deco- 
rations as  have  not  been  forinerly  ujed.'" 
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Here  for  the  firft  time  in  thefe  letters  patent  the 
word  Jcene  is  ufed  in  that  fenfe  in  which  Sir  William 
had  employed  it  in  the  printed  title-pages  of  his 
niLifical  entertainments  exhibited  a  few  years  be- 
fore. In  the  former  letters  patent  granted  in  1639, 
the  word  in  that  fenfe  does  not  once  occur. 

To  the  tcllimony  of  D'Avenant  himfelf  may  be 
added  that  of  Dryden,  both  in  the  paflage  already 
quoted,  and  in  his  prolo,s:ue  to  The  Rival  Ladies, 
performed  at  the  King's  theatre  in  1664  : 

"  in  former  days 

"  Good  prologues  were  as  fcarce  as  now  good  plays. — 
"  You  now  have  habits,  dances,  fcenes,  and  rhymes  ; 
"  High  language  often,  ay,  and  fenfe  fometimes." 

And  flill  more  exprefs  is  that  of  the  author  of 
The  Generous  Enemies,  exhibited  at  the  King's  The- 
atre in  1672: 

"  I  cannot  choofe  but  laugh,  when  I  look  back  and  fee 
"  The  ftrange  viciflitades  of  poetrie. 
"  Your  aged  fathers  came  to  plays  for  wit, 
"  And  fat  knee  -deep  in  nutftiells  in  the  pit ; 
"  Coarfe  hangings  then,  iv/iead  of  fcenes  were  ivorut 
-     "  And  Kidderminfier  did  the  f  age  adorn  : 
"  But  you,  their  wifer  offspring,  did  advance 
"  To  plot  of  jig,  and  to  dramatick  dance,'"  &c. 

*  This  explains  what  Dryden  means  in  his  prologue  to"  The 
Rival  Ladies,  quoted  above,  where,  with  fcenes  and  the  other 
novelties  introduced  after  the  Reftoration,  he  mentions  dance, 
A  dance  by  a  boy  was  not  uncommon  in  Shakfpearc's  time  ;  but 
fuch  dances  as  were  exhibited  at  the  Duke's  and  King's  theatre, 
which  are  here  called  dramatick  dances,  were  unknown. 

The  following  prologue  to  Tun  bridge  Jl'ells,  adcd  at  the 
duke's  theatre,  and  printed  in  1678,  is  more  diifufe  upon  this 
fubjeft,  and  confirms  what  has  beei^flated  in  the  text  : 

"  The  old  EngliOi  ftage,  confin'd  to  plot  and  fenfe, 
"  Did  hold  abroad  fome  fmall  intelligence  ; 
"  Pint  fince  the  invafion  of  the  foreign  fcene, 
'•  Jack-pudding  farce,  and  thundering  machine. 


} 
} 
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Thefe  are  not  the  Ipeculations  of  fcholars  con- 
cerning a  ciiltom  of  a  former  age,  but  the  telti- 
mony  of  perfous  who  were  either  fpeclators  of  what 
they  defcribe,    or  daily  converfed  with  thofe  who 


"■  Dainties  to  your  grave  ancefrors  unknown, 
"  Who  never  dillik'd  wit  becaufe  their  own, 
"■  There's  not  a  player  but  is  tu.rn'd  a  fcoat, 
"  And  every  fcribbler  fends  his  envoys  out, 
*'  To  fetch  f"rom  Paris,  Venice,  or  from  Rome, 
"  Fantaftick  fopperies,  to  pleafe  at  home. 
"  And  that  each  aft  may  rife  to  your  delire, 
"  Devils  and  witches  mull  each  fcene  infpire  ; 
."  Wit  rowls  in  waves,  and  fiiowers  dov/n  in  fire. 
"  With  what  ftrange  eafe  a  play  may  now  be  writ  1 
"  When  the  beft  half's  compos'd  by  painting  it, 
**  And  that  in  the  air  or  dance  lies  all  the  wit. 
"  True  fenfe  or  plot  would  fooleries  appear  "'j 

"  Faults,  I  fuppofe,  you  feldom  meet  with  here,  ?• 

"  For  'tis  no  mode  to  profit  by  the  ear.  J 

"  Your  fouls,  we  know,  are  feaied  in  your  eyes  ;        "1 
"  An  adrefs  in  a  cloud's  a  ftrange  furprife,  /■ 

"  And  you  ne'er  pay'd  treble  prices  to  be  wife."  J 

The  French  theatre,  as  we  learn  from  Scaliger,  was  not  fur- 
iiithed  with  fcenes,  or  even  with  the  ornaments  of  tapeilry,  in 
the  year  1561.  See  Scaliger.  Poetices,  M\o,  15GJ,Lib.I.  c.xxi. 
Both  it,  however,  and  the  Italian  ftage,  appear  to  have  had  the 
decoration  of  fcenery  before  the  Engiilli.  In  l633  was  publiflied 
at  Ravenna — Pratica  di  falhricar  Scene  e  machine  ?ie'teatri, 
di  Nicola  Sabbatinl  da  Pefaro.  With  refpe6t  to  the  French  ftage, 
fee  D'Avenant's  prologue  to  The  Second  Part  of  the  Siegg  of 
Rhodes,  1663  : 

"  many  travellers  here  as  judges  come, 

"  From  Paris,  Florence,  Venice,  and  from  Rome  j 
"  Who  will  defcribe,  when  any  fee nc  we  draw, 
"  By  each  of  ours  all  that  they  ever  faw  : 
"  Thofe  praifing  for  extenfive  breadth  and  height, 
"  An  inward  diftance  to  deceive  the  fight." 
It  Is  faid  in  the  Life  of  Betterton,  that  "  he  was  fent  to  Paris 
by  King  Charles  the  Second  to  take  a  view  of  the  French  thea- 
tre, that  he  might  better  judge  of  what  might  contribute  to  the  im- 
provement of   our  own."      He  went  to  Paris  probably  in  tho 
year  \66Q,  when  both  tlie  London  theatres  were  Ihut, 
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had  trod  our  ancient  Itage :  for  D'Avenant's  firft 
play,  The  Cruel  Brother,  was  a<?i;ed  at  tlie  Btack- 
friars  in  January,  1 626-7,  and  Mohun  and  Hart, 
who  had  themrelv^es  a6ied  before  the  civil  wars, 
were  employed  in  tiiat  company,  by  whofe  im me- 
diate fucceflbrs  The  Generous  Enemies  was  exhibited : 
I  mean  the  King's  Servants.  Major  Mohan  a6ied 
in  the  piece  before  which  the  lines  laft  quoted  were 
fpoken. 

I  may  add  alfo,  that  Mr.  Wright,  the  author  of 
Uijioria  Hiftrionica,  whofe  father  had  been  a  fpec- 
tator  of  feveral  plays  before  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  wars,  exprefsly  fays,  that  the  theatre  had 
no  fcenes.^ 

But,  fays  Mr.  Steevens,  (who  differs  with  me  in 
opinion  on  the  fubje6l  before  us,  and  whofe  fenti- 
ments  I  fhall  give  below,)  "  how  happened  it,  that 
Shakfpeare  himfelf  fliould  have  mentioned  the  a6l 
of  ^fJilftingJ'cenes,\i"m  his  time  there  were  no  fcenes 
capable  of  being  Jlufled?  Thus,  in  the  Chorus  to 
King  Henry  V : 

'  Unto  Southampton  do  we  Jliljt  our  fcene.' 

"  This  phrafe"  (he  adds  "  was  hardly  more 
ancient  than  the  cuftom  it  defcribes."3 


^  "  Shakfpeare,  (who  as  I  have  heard,  was  a  much  better 
poet  tiian  player,)  Burbage,  Hemmings,  and  others  of  the  older 
fort,  were  dead  before  I  knew  the  town  ;  but  in  my  time,  be- 
fore the  wars,  Lowin  ufed  to  a6t  FalftafFe,"  &c. — "  Though  the 
town  was  then  not  much  more  than  half  fo  populous  as  now,  yet 
then  the  prices  were  fmall,  {there  being  no  fcenes,)  and  better 
order  kept  among, the  company  that  came."  Hijlnria  Hiftrio- 
nica, Svo.  1699.  This  EfTay  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  be- 
tween Trueman,  an  old  Cavalier,  and  Lovewit,  his  friend. 

The  account  of  the  old  ftage,  which  is  given  by  the  Cavalier, 
Wright  probably  derived  from  his  father^  who  was  born  in  iGi  1, 
and  was  himfelf  a  dramatick  writer. 
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Who  does  not  fee,  that  Shakfpeare  in  tiie  pafiage 
here  quoted  iifes  the  word  fcene  in  the  fame  fenfe 
in  which  it  was  ufed  two  thoufand  years  before  he 
was  born  ;  that  is,  for  the  place  of  aclion  repre- 
fented  by  the  flage ;  and  not  for  that  moveable 
hanging  or  painted  cloth,  Itrained  on  a  wooden 
frame,  or  rolled  round  a  cylinder,  which  is  now 
called  a  scene  ?  If  the  fmallefi:  doubt  could  be  en- 
tertained of  his  meaning,  the  following  lines  in  the 
fame  play  would  remove  it : 

"  The  king  is  fet  from  London,  and  the  fcene 
"  Is  now  tranfiiorted  to  Southampton." 

This,  and  this  only,  was  the  fiifthig  that  was 
meant ;  a  movement  from  one  place  to  another  in 
the  progrefs  of  the  drama  ;  nor  is  there  found  a 
Ungle  pafHige  in  his  plays  in  which  the  word  fcene 
is  ufed  in  the  {eaie.  required  to  fupport  the  argu- 
ment of  thofe  who  fuppofe  that  the  common  ftages 
were  furnifhed  with  moveable  fcenes  in  his  time. 
He  conTtantly  ufes  the  word  either  for  a  ftage- 
exhibition  in  general,  or  the  component  part  of  a 
play,  or  the  place  of  adlion  reprefented  by  the 
ftage  :■* 

^  See  Mr.  Steevens's  Shakfpeare,    1785,    K'mg  John,  p.  5(5, 
n.  7. 

'^  And  fo  do  all  the  other  dramatick  writers  of  his  time.     So, 
in  Heywood's  Downfall  of  Robert  Earl  of  Huntington,   l601  : 

"  . I  only  mean 

"  Myfelf  in  perfon  to  prefent  fome  fcenes 
"  Of  tragick  matter,  or  perchance  of  mirth." 
Again,    in  the  prologue  to  Ram- Alley,  or  Merry  Tricks,    a 
comedy,   1(311  : 

"  But  if  conceit,  with  quick-turn  d  fceanes, — 

"  May  win  your  favours, ." 

Again,  in  the  prologue  to  The  Late  Lancajhire  Witches,  l634  : 
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*'  For  all  my  life  has  been  but  as  a  fcejie 

"  Ading  that  argument."     King  Hefiry  IF.  Part  11. 

**  At  your  inciuftriousyt't'7?c5  ancj  atts  of  death." 

King  John, 

"  What  fcene  of  death  hath  Rofcius  now  to  adt  ?" 

King  Henry  VI.  Part  III. 

"  Thus  with  imagin'd  wing  our  fwift  fccne  flies, — ." 

King  Henry  V. 

"  To  give  our  Jcene  fuch  growing, ."     Kid. 

"  And  fo  our  Jcene  muft  to  the  battle  fly, ."      Uid, 

"  That  he  might  play  the  woman  in  \hQ  fcene." 

Cor\olaniis. 

"  A  queen  in  jefr,  only  to  fill  the  fccne."' 

King  Richard  III. 

I  fhall  add  but   one  more    inftance  from  AWs 

well  that  ends  luell : 

"  Our  fcene  is  alter'd  from  a  ferious  thing, 

"  And  now  changd  to  the  Beggar  and  the  King." 

irom  which  Hnes  it  might,  I  conceive,  be  as  rea- 
fonably  inferred  that  Jcenes  were  changed  in  Shak- 
fpeare's  time,  as  from  the  pafiagfe  relied  on  in 
King  Henri/  V,  and  perhaps 'by  the  fame  mode  of 


"  -; we  are  forc'd  from  our  own  nation 

"  To  ground  the /tv?2e  that's  now  in  agitation." 
Again,    in  the  prologue  to  Shirley's  School  of  Compliments^ 
1629  : 

"  ' This  play  is 

"  The  firft  fruits  of  a  mule,  that  before  this 
"  Never  fainted  audience,  nor  doth  meane 
"  To  fwear  himfelf  a  fa6lor  for  the  fcene." 
Again,  in  the  prologue  to  Hannibal  and  Scipio,  1637  : 

"  The  places  ibmetiraes  chang'd  too  for  the  fcene, 
"  Which  is  tranfiated  as  the  mufick  plays,"  &c. 
Here  tranjlating  a  fcene  means  jull  the  fame  as  fnifling  a 
fcene  in  King  Henry   V. 

I  forbear  to  add  more  inftances,  though  almoft  every  one  of 
our  old  plays  would  furnilh  me  with  many. 
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reafoning  it  might  be  proved,  from  a  line  above 
quoted  from  the  fame  play,  that  the  technical 
modern  term,  wings,  or  lide-fcenes,  was  not  un- 
known to  our  great  poet. 

The  various  circnmftances  which  I  have  dated, 
and   the  accounts   of    the  contemporary   writers,^ 


5  All  the  writers  on  the  ancient  Englifli  ftage  that  I  have  met 
with,  concur  with  thofe  quoted  in  the  text  on  this  fubjeft : 
"  Now  for  the  ditli?rence  betwixt  our  theatres  and  thofe  of  for- 
mer times/'  (fays  Fleckno,  who  lived  near  enough  the  time  to 
be  accurately  informed,)  "  they  were  but  plain  and  iimple, 
witli  no  otiier  fcenes  nor  decorations  of  the  Jiages,  but  07i/i/  old 
tapejtry,  and  tlie  ftage  ftrewed  with  ruihes  ;  with  their  habits 
accordingly."  Short  Difiotirje  of  the  EngliJ/i  Stage,  l664.  In 
a  fubfequent  paliage  indeed  he  adds,  •'  For  fcenes  and  machines, 
they  are  no  nevv'  invention  j  our  mafques,  and  /owe  of  our  playes, 
in  former  times,  (though  not  fo  ordinary,)  having  had  as  good 
or  rather  better,  than  any  we  iiave  now." — To  reconcile  this 
paflage  with  the  foregoing,  the  author  muft  be  fuppofed  to  fpeak 
here,  not  of  the  exhibitions  at  the  publick  theatres,  but  of 
mafqaes  and  private  plays,  performed  either  at  court  or  at  no- 
blemen's houfes.  He  does  not  fiiy,  *'  fome  of  our  theatres," — 
but,  "  our  mafques,  and  fome  of  our  playes  having  had,"  &c. 
We  have  already  feen  that  Love's  Mijtrefs  or  the  Queen's  Mafr/iii; 
was  exhibited  with  fcenfes  at  Denmark-houfe  in  l63G.  In  the 
reign  of  King  Charles  I.  the  performance  of  plays  at  court,  and 
at  private  houfes,  feems  to  have  been  very  common  ;  and  gentle- 
men went  to  great  expence  in  thefe  exhibitions.  See  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Garrard  to  Lord  Strafford,  dated  Feb.  J,  iGSJ  ;  Strafford's 
Lt(tters,  Vol,  II.  p.  150:  "  Two  of  the  king's  fervants,  privy- 
chamber  men  both,  have  writ  each  of  theni  a  play,  Sir  John 
Sutlin  [Suckling,]  and  Will.  Barclay,  which  have  been  afted  in 
court,  and  at  the  Blackfriars,  with  much  applaufe.  Sutlin's 
play  colt  three  or  four  liundred  pounds  letting  out :  eight  or  ten 
fuits  of  new  cloaths  he  gave  the  players  :  an  unheard-of  prodi- 
gality." The  play  on  which  Sir  John  Suckling  expended  this 
large  fum,  was  Jgluura. 

To  the  authority  of  Fleckno  may  be  added  that  of  Edward 
Phillips,  who,  in  his  Theatruvi  Poetaruin,  16/4,  [article,  D'Ave- 
iiant,]  praifes  the  poet  for  "  the  great  fluency  of  his  wit  and 
fancy,  efpecially  for  what  he  wrote  for  the  Englifli  ftage,  of 
which,  having  laid  tlie  foundation  before  by  his  raufical  dramas. 
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funiiili  us,  in  my  apprehenfion,  with  decifive  and 
incontrovertible  proofs/    that  the  ftage  of  Shak- 

wben  the  ufaal  plays  were  not  fuffered  to  be  aded,  he  was  the 
Jirji  rei'iver  and  improver,  by  painted  fcenes."  Wright  alfo, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  our  ancient  ftage, 
and  had  certainiy  converled  with  many  perfons  who  had  i'een 
theatrical  performances  before  the  civil  wars,  exprefsly  fays,  as 
I  have  obferved  above,  that  " J'cenes  were  firft  introduced  by  Sir 
William  D'Avenant,  on  the  put-lick  flage,  at  the  Dukes  old 
theatre  in  Lincoln's-Inn-fields." — "  Prefently  after  the  Reftora- 
tion,"  tliis  writer  informs  us,  "  the  Jting's  players  acted  publickly 
at  the  Red  Bull  for  forae  time,  and  then  removed  to  a  new-built 
playhoufe  in  Vere-ftreet,  by  Clare- market.  There  they  conti- 
nued for  a  year  or  two,  and  then  removed  to  the  theatre-royal  in 
Drury-lane,  where  they  ,/tr/i  made  ufe  of  scenes,  tvhick  had 
leen  a  little  before  introduced  upon  the  publick  stage  by  Sir 
TV.  D'Aucnant  at  the  Dulce's  old  theatre  in  Liucoln' s-Inn-fields, 
but  afterwards  very  much  improved,  with  the  addition  of  curious 
machines,  by  Mr.  Betterton,  at  the  new  theatre  in  Dorfet  Gar- 
dens, to  the  great  expenceand  continual  charge  of  the  players." 
Hiftoria  H/Jirionica,  8vo.  l6Qg,  p.  10.  Wright  calls  it  the 
Duke's  old  theatre  in  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields,  though  in  faft  in 
lG(33  it  was  a  new  building,  becaufe  when  he  wrote,  it  had 
become  old,  and  a  new  theatre  had  been  built  in  Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields  in  iQgs.  He  is  here  Ipcak'iug  of  plays  and  players,  and 
therefore  makes  no  account  of  the  mufical  entertainments  ex- 
hibited by  D'Avenant  a  few  years  befo<-e  at  Rutland  Houfe,  and 
at  the  Cock-pit  in  Drury  Lane,  in  which  a  little  attempt  at  fce- 
nery  had  been  made.  In  thofe  pieces,  I  believe^  no  flage -player 
performed. 

^  I  fubjnin  the  fentiments  of  Mr.  Steevens,  who  differs  with 
me  in  opinion  on  this  fubjeft ;  obferving  only  that  in  general  the 
paffages  to  wiiich  he  alludes,  prove  only  that  our  author's  plays 
•were  not  exhibited  without  the  aid  of  machinery,  which  is  not 
denied  ;  and  that  not  a  fingle  pafiage  is  quoted,  which  proves 
that  a  moveable  painted  fccne  was  employed  in  any  of  his  plays 
in  his  theatre.  The  lines  quoted  from  The  Staple  of  News,  at 
the  bottom  of  p.  1 10,  muft  have  been  tranfcribed  from  fome  in- 
coneft  edition,  for  the  original  copy,  printed  in  1631,  reads — 
SCENE,  not  SCENES  ;  a  variation  of  fome  importance.  The 
words — "  the  various  Jh  if  ling  o/' /Acir  scene,"  denote,  in  my 
apprehenlion,  nothing  more  than  frefju  en  t  change  of  place  in  the 
progrifs  of  the  drama  :  and  even  if  that  were  not  the  cafe,  and 
thefe  words  were  ufed  in   the  modern  fenfe,  they  would  not 
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fpeare  was  not  furniilied    with    moveable  painted 
Jcenes,    but  merely  decorated  with  curtains,    and 


prove  that  fcenes  were  employed  on  the  flage  in  Shahfpeares 
time,  for  Tke  Staple  of  News  was  not  exhibited  till  Alarch, 
1625-6. 

"  It  muft  be  acknowledged,"  fays  Mr.  Steevens,  "  that  little 
more  is  advanced  on  the  occafion,  than  is  fairly  fupported  by  the 
tellimony^  of  contemporary  writers. 

"  Were,  we,  however,  to  reafon  on  fuch  a  part  of  the  fubje6l 
as  is  now  betore  us,  fome  fufpicions  might  arife,  that  where  ma- 
chinery was  difcovered,  the  icfs  complicated  adjunct  of  fcenes 
was  fcarcely  wanting.  When  the  column  is  found  ftanding,  no 
one  wi'l  fnppofe  but  that  it  was  once  accompanied  by  its  ufual 
entablaiure.  If  this  inference  be  natural,  little  impropriety  can 
be  complained  of  in  one  of  the  ftage-direclions  above-mentioned. 
Where  the  bed  is  introduced,  the  fcene  of  a  bed-chamber  (a 
thing  too  common  to  deferve  defcriptinn)  would  of  courfe  be  at 
hand.  Neither  lliould  any  great  llrel's  be  laid  on  the  words  of 
Sir  Philip  Sidney.  Are  we  not  itiil  obliged  to  receive  the  ftage 
alternately  as  a  garden,  as  an  ocean,  as  a  range  of  rocks,  or  as 
a  cavern  ?  With  all  our  modern  advantages,  lb  much  of  vrai- 
Jemhlanct'  is  wanting  in  a  theatre,  that  the  a])ol()gies  which  Shak- 
fpeare  offers  for  Icenical  d"eti<:iency,  are  ftill  in  fome  degree  need- 
ful ;  and  be  it  always  reniembered,  that  Sir  Philip  Sidney  has 
not  pofitively  declared  that  «o  painted  fcenes  were  in  ufe.  Who 
that  mentions  the  prefent  ftage,  would  think  it  necelfary  to  dwell 
on  the  article  of  fcmrry,  uiilefs  it  were  peculiarly  (iriking  and 
magnificent  }  Sir  Philip  ha>;  not  fpoken  of  (lage-habits,  and  are 
we  therefore  to  fnppofe  that  none  were,  worn  ?  Befides,  be- 
tween the  time  when  Sir  Philip  wrote  his  Dtffiice  nj  Poefy,  and 
the  period  at  which  the  plays  of  Shakfpeare  were  prefented,  the 
flage  in  all  probabi  Ity  had  received  much  additional  embellilh- 
ment.  I,et  me  repeat,  that  ii-  in  1529  (f'^^  ^^t^  ^'^  Acalafins) 
machinery*  is  known  to  have  exifted,  in  1592  {when  Shak- 
fpeare commenced  a  play-wright)  a  greater  number  of  orna- 
ments might  naturally  be  expected,  as  it  is  ufual  for  one  im- 
provement to  be  ibon  followed  by  another.     That  the  plays  of 

*  What  happy  deceptions  could  be  produced  by  the  aid  of  framework  and 
painted  canvas,  we  may  learn  from  Holinfhed,  and  yet  more  ancient  hifto- 
rians.  The  pageants  and  tournaments  at  the  beginnin<^  of  Henry  Vlllth's 
reign  very  frequently  required  that  the  cafHes  of  imaginary  beings  fhould  be 
exhibited.  Of  fuch  contrivances  fome  defcriptions  remain.  Thefe  extem- 
pore buildings  afforded  a  natural  introduction  to  fcenery  on  the  flage. 
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arras  or  tapedry  hangings,  which,   when  decayed, 

Shakfpeare  were  exhibited  with  the  aid  of  machhiery,  the  fol- 
lowing llage-dire6lions,  copied  from  the  folio  l623,  will  abun- 
dantly prove.  In  The  TempcjL  Ariel  is  faid  to  enter  *  like  a 
harpey,  claps  his  wings  on  the  table,  and  with  a  quaint 
device  the  banquet  vaniflies.'  In  a  fubfequent  fcene  of 
the  fame  play,  Juno  ''defcends:'  and  in  Cymbeline,  Jupiter 
'  defcends  likewife,  in  thunder  and  lightning,  fitting  upon  an 
eagle.'  In  Macbeth,  '  the  cauldron  Jinks,  and  the  apparitions 
rife.'  It  may  be  added,  that  the  dialogue  of  Shakfpeare  has 
fuch  perpetual  reference  to  objefts  fuppofed  vifible  to  the  audi- 
ence, that  the  want  of  fcenery  could  not  have  failed  to  render 
many  of  the  defcriptions  uttered  by  his  fpeakers  abfurd  and 
laughable. — Macdulf  examines  the  outfide  of  Invernefs  caftle 
with  fuch  miriutenefs,  that  he  ditlinguiflies  even  the  nefts  which 
the  martins  had  built  under  the  proje6ting  parts  of  its  roof. — 
Romeo,  ftanding  in  a  garden,  points  to  the  tops  of  fruit-trees 
gilded  by  the  moon. — The  prologue-fpeaker  to  The  Second  Part 
of  King  Henry  IF.  exprefsiy  fliows  the  fpectators  '  this  worm- 
eaten  hold  of  ragged  Hone,'  in  which  Northumberland  was 
lodged,  Jachimo  takes  the  moft  exact  inventory  of  every  article 
in  Imogen's  bedchamber,  from  the  filk  and  filver  of  which  her 
tapeltry  was  wrought,  down  to  the  Cupids  that  fupport  her  and- 
irons. Had  not  the  infide  of  this  apartment,  with  its  proper 
furniture,  been  reprefented,  how  ridiculous  mufi:  the  a6tion  of 
Jachimo  have  appeared  !  He  mult  have  flood  looking  out  of  the 
room  for  the  particulars  fuppofed  to  be  vifible  within  it.  In  one 
of  the  parts  of  King  Henry  VI.  a  cannon  is  difcharged  againft  a 
tower  i  and  converfations  are  held  in  almoft  ^v&x^^  fcene  from 
different  walls,  turrets,  and  battlements.  Nor  is  my  belief  in 
ancient  fcenety  entirely  founded  on  conjedure.  In  the  folio 
edition  of  Shakfpeare's  plays,  1023,  the  following  traces  of  it 
are  preferved.  In  King  John  ••  *  Enter,  before  Angiers,  Philip 
king  of  France,'  &c. — '  Enter  a  citizen  tipon  the  walls.'' — Enter 
the  herald  of  France  with  trumpets  to  the  gates.' — '  Enter  Ar- 
thur on  the  walls.' — In  King  Henry  V.  '  Enter  the  king,  &c. 
vjithfcaling  ladders  at  Harflear.' — '  Enter  the  king  with  all  his 
train  before  the  gates'  In  King  Henry  VI.  '  Enter  to  the  pro- 
tedor  o^  the  Tower  gates,'  &c. — 'Enter  Saliibury  and  Talbot 
on  the  7valls.' — '  The  French  leap  over  the  walls  in  their  fhirts.' 
— '  Enter  Pucelle  on  the  top  of  the  tower,  thrufting  out  a  torch 
burning.' — '  Enter  lord  Scales  upon  the  tower,  walking.  Then 
enter  two  or  three  citizens  below.' — '  Enter  King  and  Queen 
and  Somerfet  on  the  terrace.' — '  Enter  three  watchmen  to  guard 
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feppeaf  to  have  been  fometimes  ornamented  with 


th^  King's  tent.''  In  Cor'wlanus  :  '  Marcius  follows  them  tn  the 
gates,  and  is^flntt  in.'  In  Timon  :  '  Enter  Timon  in  thetfoods.'* 
— 'Enter  Timon  fiom  his  cave.'  In  Julius  de/'ar :  'Enter 
Brutus  in  his  orchard,'  &c.  &c. — In  iLort,  without  charaderii'- 
tick  difcriminations  of  place,  the  hiftorical  dramas  of  Shakfpeare 
in  particular,  would  have  been  wrapped  in  tenfold  confulion 
and  obfcurity  ;  nor  conld  the  fpe^iator  have  felt  the  poet's  pow- 
er, or  accompanied  his  rapid  tranfitions  from  one  lituation  to 
another,  without  fuch  guides  as  painted  canvas  only  could  fup- 
ply.  The  audience  would  with  difficulty  have  received  the  ca- 
taftrophe  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  as  natural  and  affefting,  unlefs 
the  deception  was  confirmed  to  them  by  the  appearance  of  a 
tomb.  The  managers  who  could  raife  ghofts,  bid  the  cauldron 
link  into  the  earth,  and  then  exhibit  a  train  of  royal  phantoms 
in  Macbeth,  could  with  lefs  difficulty  fupply  the  flat  paintings  of 
a  cavern  or  a  grove.  The  artilts  who  can  put  the  dragons  of 
Medea  in  motion,  can  more  eafily  reprefent  the  clouds  through 
xvhich  they  are  to  pafs.  But  for  thefe,  or  fuch  alliftances,  the 
fpeftator,  like  Hamlet's  mother,  mull  have  bent  his  gaze  on 
inortifying  vacancy  ;  and  with  the  gueft  invited  by  the  Barme- 
cide, in  the  Arabian  tale,  muft  have  furniffied  from  his  own 
imagination  the  entertainment  of  which  his  eyes  were  folicitcd 
to  partake. 

"  It  fliould  likewife  be  remembered,  that  the  intervention  of 
civil  war  would  eafily  occafion  many  culioms  of  our  early  the- 
atres to  be  filently  forgotten.  The  times  when  Wright  and 
Downes  produced  their  refpeftive  narratives,  were  by  no  means 
times  of  exaftnefs  or  curiofity.  "What  they  heard  might  have 
been  heard  imperfciStly ;  it  might  have  been  unltilfully  related  ; 
or  their  own  memories  might  have  deceived  them  : 
'  Ad  nos  vix  tenuis  famee  perlabitur  aura.' 

"  One  alTertion  made  by  the  latter  of  thele  writers,  is  chro- 
nologically difproved.  We  may  remark,  likewife,  that  in  pri- 
vate theatres,  a  part  of  the  audience  was  admitted  on  the  ftage, 

*  Apemantus  mufl  have  pointed  to  the  fcenes  as  he  fpoke  the  followmf 
lines : 

>  fliame  not  these  woods, 


Again : 


'•'  By  putting  on  the  cunning  of  a  carper," 


■  will  these  moid  trees 


"  That  have  outliv'd  the  eagle,"  &c. 
A  piece  of  old  tapeftry  muft  have  been  regarded  as  a  poor  fubftilute  for  thele 
towering  fiiades. 
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pidures  ;^    and   fome  pafTages  in  our  old  dramas 


but  that  this  licence  was  refufed  in  the  pullick  playhoufes.  To 
what  circunnftance  Ihall  we  impute  this  difference  between  the 
cuftoms  of  the  one  and  the  other  ?  Perhaps  the  private  theatres 
had  no  Icenes,  the  publick  had  ;  and  a  crouded  ftage  would  pre- 
vent them  from  being  commodioully  beheld,  or  conveniently 
fliifted.*  The  frejli  pictures  mentioned  by  Ben  Jonlbn  in  the 
Indiittion  to  his  Cjjnthias  Revels,  might  be  properly  introduced 
to  cover  old  tapeftry  ;  for  to  hang  pi6tures  over  faded  arras,  was 
then  and  is  ftill  fnfficiently  common  in  antiquated  manfions,  fuch 
as  thofe  in  which  the  fcenes  of  dramatick  writers  are  often  laid. 
That  Shakfpeare  himfelf  was  no  ftranger  to  the  magick  of  the- 
atrical ornaments,  may  be  inferred  from  a  paffage  in  which  he 
alludes  to  the  fcenery  of  pageants,  the  faihionable  {hows  of  his 
time  : 

"  Sometimes  we  fee  a  cloud  that's  dragonifli, 

"  A  vapour  fometimes  like  a  lion,  a  bear, 

"  A  towred  citadel,  a  pendent  rock, 

"■  A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory 

"  With  trees  upon't,  that  nod  unto  the  world, 

"  And  mock  our  eyes  with  air ; — thefe  thou  haft  feen, 

"  They  are  black  Vefper's  pageants."f 

Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
*'  To  conclude,  the  richeft  and  moft  expenfive  fcenes  had  been 
introduced  to  drefs  up  thofe  fpurions  children  of  the  Mule  called 
Mafques  3  nor  have  we  fufficient  reafon  for  believing  that  Tra- 
gedy, her  legitimate  offspring,  continued  to  be  expofed  in  rags, 
while  appendages  more  fuitable  to  her  dignity  were  known  to 
be  within  the  reach  of  our  ancient  managers.     Shakfpeare,  Bur- 

*  To  shift  a  scene  is  at  leaft  a  phrafe  employed  by  Shakfpeare  himfelf  in 
King  Henry  K: 

"  and  not  till  then 

"  Unto  Southampton  do  we  shift  our  scene." 
and  by  Ben  Jonfon,  yet  more  appofitely,  in  The  Staple  of  News: 

"  Lie.  Have  you  no  news  o'the  ftage  ? 

"  Tho.  O  yes ; 

"  There  is  a  legacy  left  to  the  king's  players, 

"  Both  for  their  various  shifling  of  the  scenes, 

"  And  dextrous  change  of  their  perfons  to  all  fhapes 

"  And  all  difguifes,"  &c. 

•f  After  a  pageant  had  pafled  through  the  ftreets,  the  charafters  that  com- 
pofed  it  were  aflembled  in  fome  hall  or  other  fpacious  apartment,  where  they 
delivered  their  refpe6live  fpeeches,  and  were  finally  fet  out  to  view  with  the 
advantages  of  proper  fcenery  and  decoration. 
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incline  me  to  think,  that  when  tragedies  were  per- 
formed, the  ftage  was  hung  with  black.^ 

In  the  early  part,  at  leaft,  of  our  author's  ac- 
quaintance with  the  theatre,  the  want  of  fcenery 
feems  to  have  been  fupplied  by  the  limple  expedient 
of  writing  the  names  of  the  different  places  where 
the  fcene  was  laid  in  the  progrefs  of  the  play, 
which  were  dilpofed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be 
vilible  to  the  audience.^ 

bage,  and  Condell  muft  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  being 
acquainted  with  the  mode  in  which  both  mafques,  tragedies,  and 
comedies,  were  reprefented^  in  the  inns  of  court,  the  halls  of 
noblemen,  and  in  the  palace  itfelf." 

'  "  Sir  Crack,  I  am  none  of  your  frefli  pitiures,  that  ufe  to 
beautify  'he  decayed  old  arras,  in  a  puhlick  theatre.'"'  Induc- 
tion to  Cynthia  s  Revels,  by  Ben  Jonfon,   I601. 

*  In  the  Induction  to  an  old  tragedy  called  A  JVarning  for 
fair  JFovien,  1599,  three  perfonages  are  introduced,  under  the 
names  of  Tragedij,  Comedy,  and  Hijtory.  After  fome  conteli 
for  fuperiority,  Tragedy  prevails  ;  and  Hijiory  and  Comedy  re- 
tire witli  thele  words  : 

"  Hiji.  Look,  Comedie,  I  mark'd  it  not  till  now, 
"  The  ,/iage  is  hung  with  hlacke,  and  I  perceive 
"  The  auditors  prepar'd  for  tragedie. 

"  Com.  Nay  then,  I  fee  fhe  ihall  be  entertain'd. 
.  •  "  Thefe  ornaments  befeem  not  thee  and  me ; 
"  Then  Tragedie,  kill  them  to-day  with  (brrow, 
"  We'll  make  them  laugh  with  mirthful  jells  to-morrow." 
So,  in  Marfton's  Infatiate  Countefs,  16'13  5 

"  The  Jiage  of  heaven  is  hung  v/ith  folemn  bluch, 
"  A  time  bell:  fitting  to  a6t  tragedies.'' 
Again,  in  Daniel's  Civil.  JVarres,  Book  V.  l602  : 

"  Let  her  be  made  the /ai?^^/e  y^'Ojg^e,  whereon 
"  Shall  firft  be  a(Sled  bloody  tragedies." 
Again,  in  King  Henry  Fl.  Part  I : 

"   Hung  be  the  heavens  with  I'/ack,"  &c. 
Again,  more  appofrtely,  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrcce,  1594 : 
"  Black  Jiage  ioK  tragedies,  and  murthers  fell." 

^  "  What  child  is  there,  that  coming  to  a  play  and  feeing 
Thebes  written  upon  an  old  door,  doth  believe  that  it  is  Thebes  ?" 
Defence  of  Poejie,  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney.     Signat.  G,  1595. 
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Though  the  apparatus  for  theatrick  exhibitions 
was  thus  fcanty,  and  the  machinery  of  the  fimpleft 
kind,  the  invention  of  trap-doors  appears  not  to  be 
modern ;  for  in  an  old  Morality,  entitled,  j4llfot 
Money,  we  find  a  marginal  direction,  which  implies 
that  they  were  very  early  in  ufe.- 

We  learn  from  Hey  wood's  Apology  for  Actors,'^ 
that  the  covering,  or  internal  roof,  of  the  ftage, 
was  anciently  termed  the  heavens.  It  was  probably 
painted  of  a  flvy-blue  colour  ;  or  perhaps  pieces  of 
drapery  tinged  with  blue  were  fufpended  acrofs  the 
ftage,  to  reprefent  the  heavens. 

It  appears  from  the  ftage-direclions  "^  given  in 


When  D'Avenant  introduced  fcenes  on  the  publick  ftage,  this 
ancient  praflice  was  ftill  followed.  See  his  Introdnction  to  his 
Siege  of  Rhodes,  ^656  :  "  In  the  middle  of  the  freefe  was  a 
compartment,  wherein  was  ivritten — Rhodes." 

^  "  Here — with  feme  fine  conveyance,  Pleqfure  {hail  appeare 
from  leneathe."     yl II  for  Money,   15/8. 

So,  in  Marfton's  Jntonio's  Revenge,   l602  : 
"  Enter  Baiurdo  from  under  ihe  Jiage.'' 

In  the  fourth  A6t  of  Macbeth  feveral  apparitions  arife  from 
beneath  the  ftage,  and  again  defcend. — The  cauldron  likewife 
finks  : 

"  Why  finlzs  that  cauldron,  and  what  noife  is  this  r"    - 

In  The  Roaring  Girl,  a  comedy,  by  Middleton  and  Decker, 
l6ll,  there  is  a  charader  called  Trap-door. 

^  Apology  for  Aciors,  l6l2.     Signat.  D. 

.  *  Spanifli  Tragedy,   l6lO,  Aft  IV.     Signat.  L  : 

"  £7z/er  Hieronimo.     He  knocks  up  the  curtain. 
"   Enter  the  duke  of  Caitile. 

"  Cafi.  How  now  Hieronimo,  where's  your  fellows,' 
"  Tl)at  you  take  all  this  pains  } 

"  Hiero.  O,  fir,  it  is  for  the  author's  credit 
"  To  look  that  all  things  may  go  well. 
"  But,  good  my  lord,  let  me  entreat  your  grace, 
"■  To  give  the  king  the  copy  of  the  play. 
"  This  is  the  argument  of  what  we  ftiew. 

"  Cafi.  1  will,  Hieronimo. 
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The  Spanijh  Tragedy,  that  when  a  play  was  exhibited 
within  a  play,  (if  I  may  lb  exprefs  myfelf.)  as  is 
the  cafe  in  that  piece  and  in  Hamlet,  the  court  or 
aLulience  before  whom  the  interlude  was  performed 
lat  in  tlie  balcony,  or  upper  llage  already  defcribed  ; 
and  a  curtain  or  traverfe  being  hung  acrofs  the 
llage yor  the  nonce,  the  performers  entered  between 
that  curtain  and  the  general  audience,  and  on  its 
being  drawn,  began  their  piece,  addreffing  them- 
felves  to  the  balcony,  and  regardlefs  of  the  fpec- 
tators  in  the  theatre,  to  whom  their  backs  mult 
have  been  turned  during  the  whole  of  the  per- 
foi'mance. 

From  a  plate  prefixed  to  Kirkman'si)ro//^,  printed 
in  1672,  in  which  there  is  a  view  of  a  theatrical 
booth,  it  fhould  feem  that  the  flage  was  formerly 
lighted  by  two  large  branches,  of  a  form  limilar 
to  thofe  now  hung  in  churches  ;  and  from  Beau- 
mont's Verfes  prefixed  to  Fletcher's  Faithful  Shep- 
herdefs,  which  was  a6led  before  the  year  j6ll,  we 
find  that  wax  lights  were  ufed.5 

Thefe  branches  having  been  found  incommo- 
dious, as  they  obftru6lcd  the  fight  of  the  fpedators,'' 


''  Hiero.  Let  me  errtreat  your  grace,  that  when 
"    The  train  are  pajt  into  the  gallery, 
"  You  would  vouchllife  to  throw  nic  down  the  key. 
"  Caji.  I  will,  Hieronimo, 

"  Enter  Baithazar,  7vith  a  chair. 
"  Hiero.  Well  done,  Balthazar j  hangup  the  tilt  : 
"  Our  fcene  is  Rhodes.     What,  is  your  beard  on  ?" 
Afterwards  the  tragedy  of    Suhjman  and  Perfeda  is  exhibited 
before  the  King  of  Spain,  the  Duke  of  Caftile,  ^"c. 

5  "  Some  like,  if  the  ivax  lights  be  new  that  day," 

^  Flcckno  in  l6(54,  complains  of  the  bad  lighting  of  the  flage, 
even  at  that  time  :  "  Of  this  curious  art  [Icenery]  the  Italians 
(this  latter  age)  are  the  greateft  mailers ;  the  French  good  profi- 
cients ;  and  we  in  England  only  fcholars  and  learners  yet,  having 

Vol.  III.  I 
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gave  place  at  a  fubfequent  period  to  fmall  circular 
wooden  frames,  furnifhed  with  candles,  eight  of 
which  were  hang  on  the  ftage,  four  at  either  fide: 
and  theie  within  a  few  years  were  wholly  removed 
by  Mr.  Garrick,  who,  on  his  return  from  France 
in  1765,  fird  introduced  the  prefent  commodious 
method  of  illuminating  the  liage  by  lights  not 
vifible  to  the  audience. 

The  body  of  the  houfe  was  illuminated  by  cref- 
fets,^  or  large  open  lanterns  of  nearly  the  fame  fize 
with  thole  which  are  fixed  in  the  poop  of  a  fhip. 

If  all  the  players  whofe  names  are  enumerated* 
in  the  firft  folio  edition  of  our  author's  works,  be- 
longed to  the  fame  theatre,  they  compofed  a  nume- 
rous company  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  all 
performed  at  the  fame  period,  or  always  continued 
in  the  fame  houfe. ^     Many  of  the  companies,  in- 


proceeded  no  farther  than  to  bare  painthig,  and  not  arrived  to 
the  Ixuperidoiis  wonders  of  your  great  ingeniiers  ;  efpecially  not 
knozoing  yet  hoiv  to  place  our  lights,  for  the  more  advantage  and 
illuminating  ofthejcenes."  Short  Di/courfe  of  the  Englijli  Stage. 

^  See  Cotgravos  French  DiSiio?iary,  1611,  in  v.  Falot:  "A 
crefiet  light,  {such  as  they  nfe  in  playhoiifes,)  made  of  ropes 
wreathed,  pitched,  and  put  into  fmall  and  open  cages  of  iron." 

Tlie  Watchmen  of  London  carried  creffets  fixed  on  poles  till 
1539  (and  perhaps  later).  See  Stowe's  Survey,  p.  iQO,  edit, 
16I8. 

'  An  a6i:or,  who  wrote  a  pamphlet  againft  Mr.  Pope,  foon 
after  the  publication  of  his  edition  of  Shakfpeare,  fays,  he  could 
prove  that  they  belonged  to  feveral  difterent  companies.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  MS.  Regifter  of  Lord  Stanhope,  treafurer  of  the 
chamber  to  King  James'  L  that  Jqfeph  Taylor,  in  l6l3,  was  at 
the  head  of  a  diftini!^  company  from  that  of  Heminge  called  the 
Lady  Elizabeth's  fervants,  who  then  acted  at  the  Hope  on  the 
Bankfide.  He  was  probably,  however,  before  that  period,  of 
the  King's  Company,  of  which  afterwards  he  was  a  principal 
crnament.  Some  of  the  players  too,  v»hofe  names  are  prefixed 
to  the  firft  folio  edition  of  our  author,    were  dead  in  the  year 
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the  infancy  of  the  ftage,  certainly  were  Co  thin,  that 
the  fame  perfon  played  two  or  three  parts  ;^  and  a 
battle  on  which  the  fate  of  an  empire  was  fiippofed 
to  depend,  was  decided  by  half  a  dozen  combatants.^ 
It  appears  to  have  been  a  common  pra6tice  in  their 
mock  engagements,  to  difcharge  fmali  pieces  of 
ordnance  on  or  behind  the  Itage.^ 

Before  the  exhibition  began,  three  fiourifhes 
were  played,  or,  in  the  ancient  language,  there  were 
three  foundings.^     Mufick  was  likewife  played  be- 

1600,  or  foon  after  5  and  others  there  enutherated,  might  have 
appeared  at  a  fnbfequent  period,  to  lupply  their  lofs.  See  The 
Catalogue  of  Aclors,  poft. 

^  In  the  Induftion  to  Marfton's  Ajitonio  and  Mellida,  l602, 
Piero  alks  Alberto  what  part  he  a6ls.  He  replies,  "  the  necef- 
lity  of  the  play  forceth  me  to  a6l  two  parts.''  See  alfo  the  Drw 
viatis  Perfonce  of  many  of  our  ancient  plays  ;  and  below,  p.  122, 
n.  6. 

'        "■  And  fo  our  fcene  muft  to  the  battle  fly, 

"  Where,  O  for  pity  !  we  fhall  much  difgrace 

'■'■   With'four  or  five  moft  vile  and  ragged  foils, 

"  Right  ill  difpos'd,  in  brawl  ridiculous, 

"  The  name  of  Agincourt."     King  Henry  V.  A6t  IV. 

*  "  Much  like  to  fome  of  the  players  that  come  to  the  fcaf^ 
fold  with  drumme  and  trumpet,  to  proffer  Jkirmiih,  and  when 
they  have  founded  alarme,  off  go  the  pieces,  to  encounter  a 
a  fhadow,  or  conquer  a  paper  moniler."  Schoole  of  ALufe,  by 
Stephen  Golfon,   15/9. 

So,  in  The  True  Tragedie  of  Richarde  Duke  of  Yorke,  and 
the  Death  of  good  King  Henrie  the  Sixt,  l6'00  :  "  Alarmcs  to 
the  battaile. — York  flies  ;  then  the  chambers  be  difcharged;  then 
enter  the  king,"  &c. 

^        Come,  let's  bethink  ourfelves,  v/hat  may  be  found 
"  To  deceive  time  with,  till  xhe  fecond fou?id." 

Notes  from  B  lack-fry  ars,  by  H.  Fitz-Jeoirery,  1617. 
See  alfo  the  Addrefs  to  the  readers,  prefixed  to  Decker's  Sati' 
romaftix,  a  comedy,   l602  :   "  Inftead  of  the  trumpets  founding 
thrice  before  the  play  begin,"  &:c. 

I  2 
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tvvecn  the  acts.3  The  inftruments  chiefly  ufed,  were; 
trumpets,  cornets,  hautboys,  kites,  recorders,  viols, 
and  organs.^  The  band,  which,  I  believe,  did  not 
conliit  of  more  than  eight  or  ten  performers,  fat 
(as  I  have  been  told  by  a  very  ancient  Itage-veteran, 
who  had  his  information  from  Bowman,  the  contem- 
porar}''  of  Betterton,)  in  an  upper  balcony,  over 
what  is  now  called  the  llage-box.5 


^  See  the  prologue  to  Hannibal  and  Sciplo,  a.  tragedy,  l637  ■ 
"  The  places  fometimes  chang'd  too  for  the  Icene, 
"  Which  is  tranflated,  as  the  mufick  plays 
*'  Betwixt  the  afts." 
The  praftice  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  the  infancy  of  our 
tlage.      See  the  concluding  lines  of  the  fecond  A6t  of   Gammer 
Qur ton's  Needle,   15/5  : 

"  In  the  towne  will  I,  iny  frendes  to  vyfit  there, 

*'  And  hether  ftraight  again,  to  fee  the  end  of  this  gere  : 

"  In  the  mean  time,  felowes,  pipe  upp  your  Jiddles,    I 

fay  take  them, 
"  And  let  your  freyndes  here  fuch  mirth  as  ye  can  make 
them." 
It  has  been  thought  by  fome  that  our  author's  dramas  were 
exhibited  without  any  paufes,    in  an  unbroken  continuity  of 
fcenes.     But  this  appears  to  be  a  millake.     In  a  copy  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  I5gg,  now  before  me,    which  certainly  belonged  to 
the  playhoufe,  the  endings  of  the  a6ls  are  marked  in  the  margin  ; 
and  dire£tions  are  given  for  mufick  to  be  played  between  each 
aft.     The  marginal  dire6tions  in  this  copy  appear  to  be  of  a  very 
old  date,    one  of   them  being  in  the  ancient  ftyle  and  hand — 
"  Playc  mujicke." 

*  See  the  ftage-direfticns  in  Marfton's  Sophonisha,  a61:ed  at 
Blackfriars  theatre,  in  I606  : 

"  The  ladies  draw  the  curtains  about  Sophonifba  ; — the  cornets 
and  organs  playing  loud  full  muficke  for  the  aft.     Signat.  B  4. 

"  Organ  raixt  with  recorders,  for  this  aft.     Signat.  D  2. 

"  Organs,  viols,  and  voices,  play  for  this  aft.     Signat.  E  2. 

"  A  bafe  lute  and  a  treble  viol  play  for  this  aft."    Signat.  F  2. 

^  In  the  laft  fcene  of  Maffinger's  City  Madam,  which  was 
firfi:  afted  at  Blackfriars,  May  25,  1032,  Orpheus  is  introduced 
chanting  thole  ravilhing  ilrains  with  which  he  moved — 
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From  Sir  Flenry  Herbert's  Maiiufcript  I  leani, 
that  the  muficians  belonging  to  Shakfpeare's  com- 
pany .  were  obliged  to  pay  the  Mafter  of  the 
Kevels  an  annual  fee  for  a  licence  to  play  in  the 
theatre.^ 

Not  very  long  after  onr  poet's  death  the  Black- 
friars'  band  was  more  numerous  \'  and  their  repu- 
tation was  fo  high  as  to  be  noticed  by  Sir  Bulftrode 
Whitelocke,  in  an  account  which  he  has  left  of  the 
fplendid  Mafque  given  by  the  four  Inns  of  Court 
on  the  fecond  of  February,  1 633-4,  entitled  The 
Triumph  of  Peace,  and  intended,  as  hehimfclf  in- 
forms us,  "  to  manifelt  the  difference  of  their 
opinion  from  Mr.  Prynne's  new  learning,  and  to 
confute  his  Hiftriomajiix  againfi:  interludes." 

A  very  particular  account  of  this  mafque  is  found 
in  his  Memorials  ;  but  that  which  Dr.  Eurney  has 
lately  given  in  his  very  curious  and  elegant  Hijiori) 
qf  Miifick,^  from  a  manufcript  in  the  poffeffion  of 
Dr.  Moreton,  of  the  Britifh  Mafeum,  contains 
fome  minute  particulars  not  noticed  in  the  former 


"  Charon  and  Cerberus,  to  give  him  way 

"  To  fetch  from  hell  his  loft  Eurydicc." 
The  following  ftage-direftion,  which  is  found  in  the  preceding 
feene,  fupports  what  has  been  fuggefted  above,  concerning  the 
llation  of  the  muficians  in  our  ancient  theatres :  "  Muficians 
come  down,  [i.  e.  are  to  come  down,]  to  make  ready  for  the 
fong  at  Arras."     This  fong  was  to  be  fung  behind  the  arras. 

^  "  For  a  warrant  to  the  Mufitions  of  the  king's  company, 
this  9th  of  April,   102/,— _^.l.  0.  0."     MS.  Herbert. 

'  In  a  warrant  of  protection  now  before  me,  figned  by  Sir 
Henry  Herbert,  and  dated  from  the  Office  of  the  Revels,  Dec. 
27,  1024,  Nicholas  Underbill,  Robert  Pallant,  John  Rhodes,  and 
feventeen  others,  are  mentioned  as  being  "  all  imployed  by  the 
kings  Ma. ties  fervants  in  theire  quallity  of  playinge  as  mufitions, 
and  other  neceffary  attendants." 

See  Vol.  III.  p.  37G. 
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printed  account,  and  among  others  an  eulogy  on 
our  poet's  band  of  mulicians. 

"  For  the  Miificke,"  lays  Whitelocke,  "  which 
was  particulai'^y  committed  to  my  charge,  I  gave 
to  Mr.  Ives,  and  to  Mr.  Lawes,  lOOl.  a  piece  for 
their  rewards  :  for  the  four  French  gentlemen,  the 
queen's  fervants,  I  thought  that  a  handfome  and 
liberall  gratifying  of  them  would  be  made  known 
to  the  queen,  their  miftris,  and  well  taken  by  her. 
I  therefore  invited  them  one  morning  to  a  collation 
att  St.  Dunftan's  taverne,  in  the  great  room,  the 
Oracle  of  Apollo,  where  each  of  them  had  his  plate 
lay'd  by  him,  covered,  and  the  napkin  by  it,  and 
w4ien  they  opened  their  plates,  they  found  in  each 
of  them  forty  pieces  of  gould,  of  their  matter's 
coyne,  for  the  firft  difh,  and  they  had  caufe  to  be 
much  pleafed  with  this  furprifall. 

"  The  red  of  the  mulitians  had  rewards  an- 
fwearable  to  their  parts  and  qualities ;  and  the 
whole  charge  of  the  muficke  came  to  about  one 
thoutiind  pounds.  The  clothes  of  the  horfemeii 
reckoned  one,  with  another  at  ^.100  a  fuit,  att  the 
leall,  amounted  to  ^.10,000. — The  charges  of  all 
the  red  of  the  mafque,  which  were  borne  by  the 
focieties,  were  accounted  to  be  above  twenty 
thouland  pounds. 

"  I  was  io  converfant  with  the  mufitians,  and  fo 
willing  to  gain  their  favour,  efpecially  at  this  time, 
that  I  compofed  an  aier  my  felfe,  with  the  affiftance 
of  Mr.  Ives,  and  called  it  IVhitelock's  Coranto ; 
which  being  cried  up,  was  firft  played  publiquely 
by  the  Blackefryars  Muficke,  luho  luere  then  efteemed 
the  heft  of  common  mufitians  in  London.  Whenever 
I  came  to  that  houfe,  (as  I  did  fometimes  in  thofe 
dayes,  though  not  often,)  to  fee  a  play,  the  muli- 
tians would  prefently  play   Whitelocke  s  Coranto  : 
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and  it  was  fo  often  called  for,  that  they  would 
have  it  played  twice  or  thrice  in  an  afternoone. 
The  queen  hearing  it,  v/ould  not  he  perfuaded  that 
■it  was  made  by  an  Englifliman,  bicaufe  flie  faid  it 
was  fuller  of  life  and  fpirit  than  the  Englifh  aicrs 
ufed  to  be  ;  butt  IIjC  honoured  the  Coranto  and  the 
maker  of  it  with  her  majeflyes  royall  commenda- 
tion. It  grew  to  that  requell,  that  all  the  common 
mufitians  in  thistowne,  and  all  over  the  kingdome, 
gott  the  compolition  of  itt,  and  played  it  pub- 
iiquely  in  all  places  for  above  thirtie  years  after." 

The  fiiage,  in  Shakfpeare's  time  feems  to  have 
been  feparated  from  the  pit  only  by  pales. ^  Soon 
after  the  Reftoration,  the  band,  I  imagine,  took  the 
ilation  which  they  have  kept  ever  fince,  in  an 
:Orchefl:r*a  placed  between  the  llage  and  the  pit.^ 


^        "■  And  now  that  I  hove  vaulted  up  fo  hye, 

"  Above  the  Jiage-rayles  of  this  earthen  globe, 
"  I  niuftturn  a6lor,"     Black  Bookc,  4to.  l604. 

See  alfo  D'Avenant's  PJayhoiifc  to  be  let : 

"  Monfieur,  yoa  may  draw  up  your  troop  of  forces 
**■  Within  the  pales.'' 

^  See  the  firft  diredion  in  The  Tempeft,  altered  by  D'Avenant 
and  Dryden,  and  afted  at  the  Duke's  Theatre  in  Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields,  in  \QQ7  : 

"  The  front  of  the  ftage  is  opened,  and  the  band  of  twenty- 
four  violins,  with  the  harpficals  and  theorbos,  which  accompany 
the  voices,  are  placed  between  the  pit  and  the  Jiage."  If  this 
had  not  been  a  novel  regulation,  the  direftion  would  have  been 
nnneceffary. 

Cotgrave,  in  his  DiSiionary,  161I,  following  the  idea  of  an- 
cient Rome,  defines  Orchcjire,  "  The  fenators'  or  noblemens' 
places  in  a  theatre,  between  the  ftage  and  the  common  leats. 
Alfo  the  ftage  itfelf."  If  muficinns  had  fet  in  this  place,  when 
he  wrote,  or  the  term  orchejire,  in  its  prefent  fenfe,  had  been 
then  known,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  he  would  have  no- 
ticed it.     See  his  interpretation  of  Falot,  above,  in  p.  114,  n.  ^, 

14 
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Tlie  perfon  who  fpoke  the  prologue,  who  entered 
immediately  after  the  third  founding,^  ufually  wore 
a  long  black  velvet  cloak, 3  which,  I  fiippofe,  was 
confidered  as  beft  fuited  to  a  fapplicatory  addrefs. 
Of  this  cufiom,  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin, 
fome  traces  remained  till  very  lately  ;  a  black  coat 
having  been,  if  I  miftake  not,  within  thefe  few 
years,  the  conftant  ftage-habiliment  of  our  modern 
prologue-fpeakers.  The  complete  drefs  of  the 
ancient  prologue-fpeaker  is  ftill  retained  in  the 
play  exhibited  in  Hamlet,  before  the  king  and  court 
of  Denmark. 


The  word  orchejhc  is  not  found  in  jNIinllieu's  Diet,  nor  Bullo- 
kar's  Expnjilor. 

In  Cockeram's  Interpreter  of  hard  JFords,  l655j  it  is  defined 
a  fcajf'old. 

^  "  Prefent  not  your  felfe  on  the  (tage,  (efpecially  at  a  new 
jVay)  untill  the  quaking  prologue  hath  by  rubbing  got  cullor  into 
his  cheeks,  and  is  ready  to  give  the  truvipets  their  cue^  that  he's 
upon  the  point  to  enter."     Decker's  Gul's  Hornebook,  16OQ. 

^  See  the  Induftion  to  Cynthia's  Revels,  16O]  : 
"  1 ,   Child.  Pray  you,    away ;    why  children   what  do  you 
mean  ? 

"  2.   Child.  Marry,  that  you  fl)ould  not  fpeak  the  prologue, 
"  1.   Child.  Sir,  I  plead  poireffion  of  the  cloak.     Gentlemen, 
your  luffrages,  for  God's  fake." 

So,  in  the  prologue  to  The  Coronation,  by  Shirley,   l540  ; 
"  Since  'tis  become  the  title  of  our  play, 
"  A  woman  once  in  a  coronation  may 
"  With  pardon  fpeak  the  prologue,  give  as  free 
"  A  welcome  to  the  theatre,  as  he 
"  That  with  a  little  beard,  a  long  black  chak, 
"  With  a  ftarch'd  face  and  fuppie  leg,  hath  fpoke 
"■  Before  the  plays  this  twelvemonth,  let  me  then 
"  Prefent  a  welcome  to  thefe  gentlemen." 
Again,  in  the  prologue  to  The  Woman-Hater,  by  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  1607  :   "  Gentlemen,  induftions  are  out  of  date, 
and  a  prologue  in  verfe  is  as  ftale  as  a  black  velvet  cloahe,  and  a 
bay  garlande." 
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An  epilogue  does  not  appear  to  Iiave  been  a 
regular  appendage  to  a  play  in  Shaklpeare's  time  ; 
for  many  of  his  dramas  had  none ;  at  leaft,  they 
have  not  been  preferved.  In  AWs  well  that  ends 
well,  A  Midjummer-Night' s  Dream,  As  you  like  it, 
Troilus  and  Crefsida,  and  The  Tempeft,  the  epilogue 
is  fpoken  by  one  of  the  perfons  of  the  drama,  and 
adapted  to  the  charadler  of  the  fpeaker ;  a  circum- 
flance  that  I  have  not  obferved  in  the  epilogues  of 
any  other  author  of  that  age.  The  epilogue  was 
not  always  fpoken  by  one  of  the  performers  in 
the  piece ;  for  that  fubjoined  to  Tlie  Second  Part  of 
King  Henri/  IV.  appears  to  have  been  delivered  by 
a  dancer. 

The  performers  of  male  chara61ers  frequently 
wore  periwigs  4  which  in  the  age  of  Shakfpeare 
were  not  in  common  ufe.s     It  appears  from  a  paf- 

"♦  See  Hamlet,  A6i  III.  fc.  ii  •  "  O,  it  offends  me  to  the  foul, 
to  hear  a  robuftious  perfdrig-pated  fellow  tear  a  paiiion  to  tat- 
ters." 

So,  in  Every  JVomav  in  her  Hummir,  1609 :  "  As  none  wear' 
hoods  but  monks  and  ladies, — and  feathers  but  fore-liorfcs,  .S:c. 
none  periwigs  but  player.';  and  pi6tures." 

5  In  Halls  Firgidennarum,  15,7,  Lib.  III.  Sat.  5,  the  fa- 
ihion  of  wearing  periwigs  is  ridiculed  as  a  novel  and  fantaftick 
cultom : 

"  Late  travailing  along  in  London  way, 

"  Mee  met,  as  leem'd  by  his  dtJl^u/s'd  array, 

"  A  luftie  courtier,  whofe  curled  head 

"  With  abron  locks  was  fairly  furnillied ; 

"  I  him  fainted  in  oiu-  lavilh  wite ; 

"  He  anfwers  my  untimely  courtefies. 

"  His  bonnet  veil'd — or  ever  he  could  think, 

"  The  unruly  winde  blowes  off  his  pcriwinke. 

"  He  lights  and  runs,  and  quickly  halh  him  fped, 

"  To  over-take  his  over-running  head. — 

"  Is't  not  fweet  pride,  when  men   their  crownes  mull 

fhade 
'^  With  that  which  jerks  the  hams  of  every  jade ; 
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i})ge  in  Puttenham's  Arte  of  Englijli  Poefie,  ISS^^ 
that  vizards  were  on  fome  occalions  ufed  by  the 
adlors  of  thole  days  ;^  and  it  may  be  inferred  from 
a  fcene  in  one  of  our  author's  comedies,  that  they 
were  fometimes  worn  in  his  time,  by  thofe  who 
performed  female  charat51ers.7  But  this,  I  imagine, 
was  very  rare.  Some  of  the  female  }}art  of  the 
audience  iikewife  appeared  in  mafks.^ 


"  Or  floor-ftrow'd  locks  from  off  the  barber's  (hears  ? 
"  But  waxen  crownes  well  gree  with  borrowed  haires." 

^  '•' 'partly  (fays  he)  to  fupply  the  want  of  players,  when 

there  were  more  parts  than  there  were  perfons." 

"^  In  A  Midfummer-Night's  Dream,  Flute  objects  to  his  play- 
ing a  woman's  part,  becaufe  he  has  "  a  beard  a  coming,"  But 
his  friend  Quince  tells  him,  "  that's  all  one ;  you  ihall  play  it 
in  a  viaji,  and  you  may  fpeak  as  fmall  as  you  will." 

**  "  In  our  afferablies  at  playes  in  London,  (fays  Goffon,  in 
his  Schoole  of  ylbjife,  1579,  Signat.  C.)  you  fhall  fee  fuch  heav- 
ing and  flioving,  fuch  ytching  and  Ihould'ring  to  fitte  by  women, 
iuch  care  for  their  garments,  that  they  be  not  trode  on  ;  fuch 
eyes  to  their  lappes,  that  no  chippes  light  in  them  ;  fuch  pillows 
to  their  backes,  that  they  take  no  hurte  j  fuch  majklng  in  their 
ears,  I  know  not  what ;  fuch  giving  them  pippins  to  pafs  the 
time;  fuch  playing  at  foot-faunte  without  cardes  3  fuch  licking, 
fuch  toying",  fuch  fmiling,  fuch  winking,  fuch  manning  thenj 
home  when  the  fports  are  ended,  that  it  is  a  right  coraedie  to 
Enark  their  behaviour." 

So  alfo,  the  prologue  to  Marfton's  Fawne,  I606  : 

"  •  nor  doth  he  hope  to  win 

"^  Your  laud  or  hand  with  that  moft  common  lin 
"  Of  vulgar  pens,  rank  bawdry,  that  fmells 
"  Even  through  your  mafques,  ufque  ad  naufeam." 
Again,  in  his  Scourge  of  Villanie,   ISQQ  : 

" Difguifed  Melfaline, 

"  I'll  teare  thy  majke,  and  bare  thee  to  the  eyne 

"  Of  hilling  boyes,  if  to  the  theatres 

"  I  find  thee  once  more  come  for  lecherers." 

Again,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Verfes,  addreffed  to  Fletcher  on  his 
Faithful  Shepherdefs  : 
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Both  the  prompter,  or  book-holder,  as  he  was 
fometimes  called,  and  the  property-man,  appear  to 
have-  been  regular  appendages  of  our  ancient 
theatres.  9 

The  (lage-drefTes,  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe, 
were  much  more  coftly  in  fbme  playhoufes  than 
others.  Yet  the  wardrobe  of  everi  the  king's  fer- 
vants  at  The  Globe  and  Blachfriars  was,  we  find, 
but  fcantily  furnifhed ;  and  our  author's  dramas 
derived  very  little  aid  from  the  fplendour  of  ex- 
hibition.^ 


""  The  wife  and  many-headed  benrh  that  fits 
"  Upon  the  lite  and  death  of  plays  and  wits, 
*'  Corapos'd  of  gamefler,  captain,  iaiight,  knights  man, 
"  Lady  or  pujil,  that  wears  majke  or  fan, 
"  Velvet  or  tafFata  cap,  rank'd  in  the  dark 
"  With  the  lliops  foreman,  or  fome  fuch  brave  fparke, 
"   (That  may  judge  for  his  y7x-pe«ce)   had,  before 
"  They  faw  it  half,  damn'd  thy  whole  play." 
After  the  Refloration,  malks,  I  believe,    were  chiefly  worn 
in  the  theatre,  by  women  of  the  town.     Wright  complains  of 
the  great  number  of  malks  in  his  time  :   "■  Of  late  the  play-houfes 
are  fo  extremely  peftered  with  vizard  wj/^.?  and  their  trade,  (oc- 
cafioning  continual  quarrels  and  abufe,)  that  many  of  the  more 
civilized  part  of  the  town  are  uneafy  in  the  company,  and  fhun 
the  theatre  as  they  would  a  houfe  of  fcandal."      HiJ}.  Hljirion. 

1699,  p.  Q. 

Ladies  of  unblemifhed  chara6ler,  however,  wore  maiT^s  in 
the  boxes,  in  the  time  of  Congreve.  In  the  epilogue  to  Durfey's 
comedy  called  The  Old  Mode  and  the  New,  (no  date,)  the 
fpeaker  points  to  the  maiks  in  the  Jide  boxes  :  but  I  am  not  fure 
whether  what  are  now  called  the  Balconies  were  not  meant. 

^  "^  I  affure  you,  fir,  we  are  not  fo  ofHcioufiy  befriended  by 
him,  [the  author,]  as  to  have  his  prefence  in  the  tiring-houfe, 
to  prompt  us  iiloud,  fiamp  at  the  book-holder,  fwear  for  our  pro- 
perties, curfe  the  poor  im^-man,  rayle  the  muficke  out  of  tijne," 
&c.     Induftion  to  Cynthia's  Revels,  16OI. 

^  See  the  Indu6tion  to  Ben  Jonfon's  Staple  of  News,  a6led  by 
the  king's  fervants,  l625  : 

''  O  Curiojity,  you  come  to  fee  who  wears  the  new  fuit  to- 
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It  is  well  known,  that  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare, 
and  for  many  years  afterwards,  female  chara^fers 
were  reprefented  folely  by  boys  or  young  men. 
Nafhe  in  a  pamphlet  publifhed  in  1592,  fpeaking 
in  defence  of  the  Englifli  flage,  loajis  that  the 
players  of  his  time  were  "  not  as  the  players  be- 
yond fea,  a  fort  of  fquirting  bawdie  comedians, 
that  have  whores  and  common  curtizans  to  play 
women's  parts."  -  What  Nafhe  conlidered  as  an 
high  eulogy  on  his  country,  Prynne  has  made  one 
of  his  principal  charges  againft  the  Englifli  ftage ; 
having  employed  feveral  pages  in  his  bulky  volume, 
and  quoted  many  hundred  authorities,  to  prove 
that  "  thofe  playes  wherein  any  men  adl;  women's 
parts  in  woman's  apparell  muft  needs  be  linful, 
yea,  abominable  unto  chriftians."^  The  grand 
bafis  of  his  argument  is  a  text  in  fcripture ; 
Deuteronomy ,  xxii.  5  ;  "  The  woman  llhall  not  wear 
that  which  pertaineth  unto  man,  neither  (hall  a 
man  put  on  a  woman's  garment  :"  a  precept, 
which   Sir  Richard  Baker  has  juflly  remarked,  is 

day ;  whofe  deaths  are  bell  pen'd,  whatever  the  part  be  ; 
which  a6lor  has  the  belt  leg  and  foot ;  what  king  plays  without 
cuffs,  and  his  qnten  ivit/ioui  gloves  :  who  rides  y)oAinJiocki/igs, 
and  dances  in  boots." 

It  is,  however,  one  of  Prynne's  arguments  againft  the  ftage, 
in  the  invective  which  he  publillied  about  eight  years  after  the 
date  of  this  piece,  that  "  the  ordinary  theatrical  interludes  were 
ufually  a6ted  in  over-cojtirj,  cft'ennnate,  fantaitick,  and  gawdy 
apparel."  Hijiriomoji .  p.  2l6.  But  little  credit  is  to  be  given  to 
that  voluminous  zealot,  on  a  queftion  of  this  kind.  As  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  theatre  were  little  better  tlian  incarnate  devils, 
and  the  mufick  in  churches  the  Heating  of  brute  heajts,  fo  a 
])iece  of  coarfe  ftuff"  trimmed  with  tinfel  was  probably  in  his  opi- 
nion a  moft  fplendid  and  ungodhj  drefs. 

'  Pierce  Pennilefs  his  Supplication  nf  the  Devil,  4io.  1592. 

^  Hiftriomaftix,  4to.  1033^  p.  17(). 
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nxy  part  of  the  moral  law,  and  ought  not  to  be 
underftood  literally.  "  Where,"  fays  Sir  Richard, 
"  finds  he  this  precept  ?  Even  in  the  fame  place 
where  he  finds  alfo  that  we  muft  not  weare  cloaths 
of  linfey-woolfey  :  and  feeing  we  lawfully  now 
Wear  cloathes  of  linfey-woolfey,  why  may  it  not 
be  as  lawfal  for  men  to  put  on  women's  gar- 
ments ?"''■ 

It  may  perhaps  be  fuppofed,  that  Prynne,  having 
thus  vehemently    inveighed    againft   men's    repre- 
fenting  female  chara(?ters  on  the  ftage,  would  not 
have  been  averfe  to  the  introdu61:ion  of  women  in 
the  fcene;  but  linful  as  this  zealot  thought  it  in 
men  to  afiume  the  garments  of  the  other  fex,  he 
confidered  it  as  not  lefs  abominable  in  women  to 
tread  the  ftage  in  their  own  proper  drefs  :  for  he 
informs  us,  "  that  fome  Frenchwomen,  or  monfters 
rather,  in  Michaelmas  term,   1629,  attempted  to 
a6l  a  French  piay  at  the  playhoufe  in  Blackfriers," 
which  he  reprefents  as  "  an  impudent,  (hameful, 
unwomanifli,    gracelefs,  if  not  more  than  ivJioriJlt 
attempt. "5 


■*  Theatrum  Tr'inmphans,  Svo.lQjO,  ^.iQ.  Martin  Luther'is 
■comment  on  this  text  is  as  follows  :  "  Hie  non  prohibetnr  quiii 
ad  vitandum  periculum,  aut  ludendum  joco,  vel  ad  fallendura 
hoftes  mulier  poliit  gerere  arma  viri,  et  vir  uti  vefte  muliebri  9 
fed  nt  ferio  et  ufitato  habita  talia  non  fiant,  ut  decora  utrique 
fexui  fervetur  dignitas,"  And  the  learned  Jefuit,  Lorin,  concurs 
with  him  :  "  Diffimulatio  veftis  potelt  interdum  fine  peccato 
iieri,  vel  ad  reprefentandam  cornice  tragiceve  perfonarri,  vel  ad 
efFngiendum  periculum,  vel  in  cafu  fimili."     Ibid.  p.  19- 

^  Hi/iriomaftix,  p.  414.  He  there  calls  it  only  an  attempt, 
but  in  a  former  page  (215)  he  fays,  "  they  have  now  their  fe- 
male players  in  Italy  and  other  foreigne  parts,  as  they  had  fuck 
French  women  actors  in  a  play  not  long  fince  perfonated  in 
Blackfriers  playhoufe,  to  which,  there  was  great  refort."  In  the 
margin  be  adds — "  in  Michaeloias  terme,  Itj2i/."     His  account 
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Soon  after  the  period  he  fpeaks  of,  a  regular 
French  theatre  was  eftablifhed  in  London,  where 
without  doubt  women  a6led.^     They  had  long  be- 


is  confirmed  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  Office-book^  in  wiiich  I  find 
the  following  notice  of  this  exhibition  : 

"  For  the  allowinge  of  a  French  company  to  playe  a  farfe  at 
Blackfryers,  this  4  of  November,   I629, — ^.2.  0.  0. 
.    The  fame  company  attempted  an  exhibition  both  at  the  Red 
Ball  and  the  Fortune  theatres,  as  appears  from  the  following  en- 
tries : 

"  For  allowinge  of  the  Frenche  [company]  at  the  Red  Bull 
for  a  daye,  22  Novemb.  1629, — [£.2.  0.  0.] 

"  For  allowinge  of  a  Frenche  companle  att  the  Fortune  to  play 
one  afternoone,  this  14  Day  of  Decemb.  l62g, — £.1.  0.  0. 

"  I  fhould  have  had  another  peece,  but  in  refpeft  of  their  ill 
fortune,  I  was  content  to  beftow  a  peece  back."     MS.  Herbert. 

Prynne,  in  conformity  to  the  abfurd  notions  which  have  been 
ftated  in  the  text,  inferred  in  his  Index  thefe  words  :  "  WomeJi 
a€iors  notorious  ivhores  :"  by  which  he  fo  highly  offended  the 
King  and  Queen,  that  he  was  tried  in  the  Star-chamber,  and 
fentenced  to  be  imprifoned  for  life,  fined  50001.  expelled  Lip- 
coin's  Inn,  dilbarred  and  difqualified  to  practlfe  the  lav/,  de- 
graded of  his  degree  in  the  Univerfity,  to  be  let  on  the  pillory, 
his  ears  cut  off,  and  his  book  burnt  by  the  common  hangman, 
"  \vhich  rigorous  fentence,"  fays  Whitelocke,  "■  was  as  rigo- 
roufly  executed."  I  quote  thefe  words  as  given  by  Dr.  Burney 
from  Whitelocke's  Manufcript.  It  is  remarkable  fliat  in  his 
printed  Memorials,  the  word  rigorous  is  omitted  ;  for  which 
there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  editor  in  l6S2  took  fome  liber- 
ties with  the  manufcript  from  which  that  book  was  printed.  The 
words  there  are,  "  — which  fentence  was  as  feverely  execu- 
ted." 

In  p.  7O8  of  Prynne's  book  is  the  following  note,  the  infer- 
tion  of  which  probably  incenfed  their  majefties,  who  often  per- 
formed In  the  court-mafques,  not  lefs  than  what  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned  : 

"■  It  is  infamous  in  this  author's  judgment  [Dion  Caflius]  for 
emperors  or  perfons  of  quality  to  dance  upon  a  Jiage,  or  a6l  a 
play." 

^  In  the  Office-book  of  Philip  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Mont- 
gomery, I  find  a  warrant  for  payment  of  lOl.  "  to  Jofias  Flori- 
dor  for  himfelfe  and  the  reft  of  the  French  players,  for  a  tragedy 
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fore  appeared  on  the  Italian  as  well  as  the  French 
ftage.     When  Coryate  was  at  Venice,  [July,  l608,J 


by  them  afted  before  his  Majeftie  in  Dec.  laft."  Dated  Jan.  8, 
1635-6.  Their  houfe  had  been  licenfed,  April  18,  1635.  I  find 
alfo  "  ;^.  10.  paid  to  John  Navarro  for  himfelf  and  the  reft  of  the 
company  of  Spanijh  players,  for  a  play  prefented  before  his  ma- 
jeftie, Dec.  23,   1635. 

We  have  already  feen  that  Henrietta  Maria  had  a  precedent  for 
introducing  the  comedians  of  her  own  country  into  England, 
King  Henry  the  Seventh  having  likewife  had  a  company  of 
French  players. 

Sir  Henry  Herbert's  manufcript  furnifhes  us  with  the  follow- 
ing notices  on  this  fubje6t  : 

"  On  tuefday  night  the  17  of  February,  l634,  [1634-5,]  a 
Frenche  company  of  players,  being  aproved  of  by  the  queene  at 
her  houfe  too  nights  before,  and  commended  by  her  majefly  to 
the  kinge,  were  admitted  to  the  Cockpitt  in  Whitehall,  and  there 
prefented  the  king  and  queene  with  a  Frenche  comedy  called 
Melife,  with  good  approbation  :  for  which  play  the  king  gives 
them  ten  pounds. 

"  This  day  being  Friday,  and  the  20  of  the  fame  monthe,  the 
kinge  tould  mee  his  pleafure,  and  commanded  mee  to  give  order 
that  this  Frenche  company  fliould  playe  the  too  fermon  daies  ill 
the  weeke,  during  their  time  of  playinge  in  I^ent,  and  in  the 
houfe  of  Drury-lane,  where  the  queenes  players  ufually  playe. 

"  The  kings  pleafure  I  fignifyed  to  Mr.  Beefton,  [the  Mana- 
ger of  Drury-lane  theatre,]  the  fame  day,  who  obeyd  readily. 

"  The  houfe-keepers  are  to  give  them  by  promife  the  benefit 
of  their  intereft  for  the  two  days  of  the  firft  weeke. 

*'  They  had  the  benefitt  of  playinge  on  the  fermon  daies,  and 
gott  two  hundred  pounds  at  leaftj  befides  many  rich  clothes  were 
given  them. 

"  They  had  fi-eely  to  themfelves  the  whole  weeke  before  the 
weeke  before  Eafter,  which  I  obtaynd  of  the  king  for  them. 

"  The  4  Aprill,  on  Eafter  monday,  they  playd  the  Trompeur 
puny,  with  better  approbation  than  the  other. 

"  On  Wenfday  nighfthe  16  Aprill,  1635,  the  French  playd 
Alcimedor  with  good  approbation." 

In  a  marginal  note  Sir  Henry  Herbert  adds,  "  The  Frenche 
ofFered  mee  a  prefent  of  jQ.lQ ;  but  I  refufed  itt,  and  did  them 
many  other  curtefys,  gratis,  to  render  the  queene  my  miftris  au 
acceptable  fervice." 

It  appears  from  a  fubfequent  paffage^    that  in  the  following 
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he  telis  us,  he  was  at  one  of  their  playhoufes,  and 
faw  a  comedy  acted.  "  The  houfe,  (he  adds)  is 
very  beggarly  and  bale,  in  coinpariibn  of  our  ftately 
playhoufes  in  England  ;  neither  can  their  actors 
compare  with  us  for  apparell,  fhewes,  and  mnficke. 
Here  I  obferved  certaine  things  that  I  never  faw 
before  ;  for  I  faw  women  a6t,  a  thing  that  I  never  faw 
before,  though  I  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  fome 
times  ufed  in  London  ;  and  they  performed  it  with 
as  good  a  grace,  a6lion,  gefture,  and  whatfoever 
convenient  for  a  player,  as  ever  I  faw  any  malcu- 
line  a6tor/'7 


month  a  theatre  was  ere£led  exprefsly  for  this  troop  of  come- 
dians. 

"■  A  warrant  granted  to  Jofias  d'Aunay,  Hurfries  de  Lau,  and 
others,  for  to  a6t  playes  at  a  new  houfe  in  Drury-lane,  during 
pleafnre,  ye  5  may,   1(535. 

"  The  king  was  pleafed  tocommande  my  Lord  Chamberlain  to 
direfl:  his  warrant  to  Monfieur  Le  Fevure,  to  give  him  a  power 
to  contraft  with  the  Frenchemen  for  to  builde  a  playhoufe  in  the 
manage-houfe,  which  was  done  accordinglye  by  my  advife  and 
allowance." 

"  Thes  Frenchmen,"  Sir  Henry  adds  in  the  margin,  "  were 
commended  unto  mee  by  the  queene,  and  have  paft  through  my 
handes,  gratis." 

They  did  not,  however,  pafs  quite  free,  for  from  a  fubfequent 
entry  it  appears,  that  "  they  gave  Blagrave  [Sir  Henry's  deputy} 
three  pounds  for  his  paines." 

In  the  following  December  the  French  paftoral  of  Florimene 
was  afted  at  court  by  the  young  ladies  who  attended  the  Queen 
from  France. 

"  The  paftorall  of  Florimene,  (fays  Sir  Henry)  with  the  de- 
fcription  of  the  fceanes  and  interludes,  as  it  was  fent  mee  by 
Mr.  Inigo  Jones,  I  allowed  for  the  prefs,  this  14  of  Decemb. 
1635.  The  paftorall  is  in  French,  and  'tis  the  argument  only, 
put  into  Englilh,  that  I  have  allowed  to  be  printed. 

"  Le  paftorale  de  Florimene  fuft  reprefente  devant  le  roy  et  la 
royne,  le  prince  Charles,  et  le  prince  Palatin,  le  21  Dccem.  jour 
de  St.  Thomas,  par  les  filles  Francoife  de  la  royne,  et  iirent  trcs 
bien,  dans  la  graude  fale  de  Whitehall,  aux  depens  de  la  royne." 
MS,  Herbert, 
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The  pradlice  of  men's  performing  the  parts  of 
women  in  the  fcene  is  of  the  higheft  antiquity. 
On  the  Grecian  Itage  no  woman  certainly  ever  acted. 
From  Fkitarch's  Life  of  Phocion,  we  learn,  that  in 
his  time  (about  three  hundred  and  eighteen  years  be- 
fore the  Chriftian  era)  the  performance  of  a  tragedy 
at  Athens  was  interrupted  for  fome  time  by  one  of 
the  a61ors,  who  was  to  perfonate  a  queen,  refufing 
to  come  on  the  itage,  becaufe  he  had  not  a  fuitable 
mafk  and  drefs,  and  a  train  of  attendants  richly 
habited  ;  and  Demofthenes  in  one  of  his  orations,^ 
mentions  Theodorus  and  Ariltodemus  as  having 
often    reprefented    the    Antigone    of   Sophocles.9 

'  Coryate's  Crudities,  4to  ]6ll,  p.  247.  I  have  found  no 
ground  tor  this  writer's  aflertion,  that  female  performers  had 
appeared  on  the  Englilh  ftage  before  he  wrote. 

^  De  fals.  leg.  Toni.  II.  p.  igg,  edit.  Taylor. 

°  See  alfo  L-acian,  de  Salt,  II.  285,  edit.  Hemfterhufii  :  "Be- 
caufe (fays  that  lively  writer)  at  tirft  you  preferred  tragedy  and 
comedy  and  vagrant  fidlers  and  tinging  to  the  harpe,  before 
dancing,  calling  them  truly  exercifes,  and  therefore  commenda- 
ble, let  us,  I  pray,  compare  them  feverally  with  dancing. 
Where,  if  it  pleafe  you,  we  will  pafs  the  pipe  and  Iisrpe  as  parts 
and  inftruments  of  dancing,  and  confider  tragedy  as  it  is  ;"  tirll, 
according  to  its  propertyes  and  drefs.  What  a  deformed  and 
frightfull  fight  is  it,  to  fee  a  man  raifed  to  a  prodigious  length, 
ftalking  upon  exalted  bulkins,  his  face  difguifed  with  a  grimme 
vizard,  widely  gaping,  as  if  he  meant  to  devour  the  fpeiiators  ? 
I  forbear  to  fpeake  of  his  thift  brelts,  and  fore-bellyes,  which 
make  an  adventitious  and  artihcial  corpulency,  left  his  unnatural 
length  lliould  carry  difproportion  to  his  flenderneife  :  as  alio  his 
clamour  from  within,  when  he  breakes  open  and  unlockes  iiim- 
felfe  5  when  he  howles  iambicks,  and  molt  ridiculoully  fings  his 
own  fufferings,  and  renders  himfelf  by  his  very  tone  odious. 
For  as  for  the  reft,  they  are  inventions  of  ancient  poets.  Yet  as 
long  as  he  perfonates  only  fome  Andromache  and  Heciila,  his 
finging  is  tolerable.  But  for  a  Hercules  to  enter  dolefully  Ring- 
ing, and  to  forget  himfelf,  and  neither  to  regard  his  iyons  Ikynne, 
nor  clubbe,  niuft  needs  appear  to  any  judging  man  a  folecilme. 
And  whereas  you  dislike  that  in  dancing  men  Ihould  aiSt  women .; 

Vol.  in.  K 
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This  fact  is  i\Ko  afcertained  by  an  anecdote  pre- 
ferved  by  Aulas  Gellins.  A  very  celebrated  aclor^ 
whofe  name  was  Polus,  was  appointed  to  perform 
the  part  of  Eledtra  in  Sophocles's  play  ;  who  in  the 
progrefs  of  the  drama  appears  with  an  urn  in  her 
hands,  containing,  as  fl^e  fuppofes,  the  afhes  of 
Oreftes.  The  actor  having  fome  time  before  been 
deprived  by  death  of  a  beloved  fon,  to  indulge  his 
grief,  as  it  fliould  feem,  procured  the  urn  which 
contained  the  aflies  of  his  child,  to  be  brought 
from  his  tomb;  which  affe6led  him  fo  much,  that 
when  he  appeared  with  it  on  the  fcene,  he  em- 
braced it  with  unfeigned  forrow,  and  burft  into 
tears.^ 

That  on  the  Roman  ftage  alfo  female  parts  were 


this  is  a  reprehenfion,  which  holds  for  tragedies  and  comedyes 
too,  in  which  are  more  Vv-omens  parts,  then  mens."  Dialogue 
on  Dancing,  tranllated  by  Jafper  Mayne,  folio,  l664. 

^  Hiltrio  in  terra  Grscia  fuit  fama  celebri,  qui  geftus  et  vocis 
claritudine  et  venuftate  cseteris  anteftabat.  Nomen  fuilTe  aiunt 
Polum  }  tragoedias  poetarum  nobilium  fcite  atque  alfeverate  a6ti- 
tavit.  Is  Polus  unice  amatum  lilium  morte  amifit.  Eum  lu6tum 
quum  fatis  vifus  eft  eluxiife,  rediit  ad  qii«ftum  artis.  In  eo  tem- 
pore Athenls  EleSram  Sophoclis  adiirus,  geftare  urnam  quafi 
cum  Orei;i '  Hbus  debebat.  Ita  compolitum  fabulaj  argumentura 
eft,  ut  veluti  irairis  reliquias  ferens  Elettra  comploret  commifer- 
aturque  interitum  ejus,  qui  per  vim  extinfius  exiilimatur.  Igitur 
Polus  lugubri  habitu  Ele6frse  inoutus  olTa  atque  urnam  a  fepul- 
chro  tulit  filii,  et  qnafi  Orefti  amplexus  opplevit  omnia  non  fimu- 
lachris  neque  imitamentis,  fed  lu6tu  atque  lamentis  veris  et  fpi- 
rantibus.  Itaque  auum  agi  fabula  videretur,  dolor  accitus  eii," 
Aul.  Gel.  Lib.  VII.'c.v. 

Olivet  in  a  note  on  one  of  Cicero's  Letters  to  Atticus,  (L,  IV. 
c.  XV.)  mentions  a  fimilar  anecdote  of  a  mime  called  Seia,  for 
which  he  quotes  the  authority  of  Plutarch  ;  but  no  fuch  perfon 
is  mentioned  by  that  writer.  Seia,  according  to  Olivet,  per- 
formed the  part  of  Andromache.  I  fufpeft  he  meant  to  cite 
Petrarch. — Seia  probably  rcprefented  Andromache  in  a  tragick 
pantomime. 
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reprcfented  by  men  in  tragedy,  is  afcertained  by 
one  of  Cicero's  letters  to  Atticas,  in  which  he 
ipeaks  of  Antipho,^  who  performed  the  part  of 
Andromache  ;  and  by  a  paliage  in  Horace,  who 
informs  us,  that  Fufius  Phocasus  being  to  perform 
the  part  of  lUone,  the  wife  of  Polymneftor,  in  a 
tragedy  written  either  by  Accius  or  Pacuvius,  and 
being  in  the  courfe  of  the  play  to  be  awakened  out 
of  fleep  by  the  cries  of  the  fhade  of  Polydorus, 
got  fo  drunk,  that  he  fell  into  a  real  and  profound 
lleep,  from  which  no  noife  could  roufe  him. 3 

Horace  indeed  mentions  a  female  performer^ 
called  Arbufcula  ;■<•  but  as  we  find  from  his  own 
authority  that  men  perfonated  women  on  the  Roman 
flage,  (lie  probably  was  only  an  emboliaria,  who  per- 
formed in  the  interludes  and  dances  exhibited  be- 
tween the  adlsand  at  the  end  of  the  play.  ServiusS 
calls  her  mima,  but  that  may  mean  nothing  more 
than  one  who  acled  in  the  mimes,  or  danced  in  the 
pantomime  dances  ;^  and  this  feems  the  more  pro- 
bable from  the  manner  in  which  Ibe  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero,  from  whom  we  learn  that  the  part  of 
Andromache  was  performed  by  a  male  a6lor  on 

•  Epif^ol.  ad  Atticum,  Lib.  IV.  c.  xv. 

'        "  Non  magis  audivit  quam  Fufius  ebrius  oliro, 
"  Cum  Uionam  edormit,  Catieuis  mille  ducentis, 
"  Matar  te  uppelln,  clamantibus."     Sat.  Lib.  II.  Sat.  iii. 
Compare  Cicero,  Tufculan.  I,  44. 

■*        "  iatis  eft  equitem  milii  plaudere,  ut  addax 

"  Contemptisaliis  explofa^? /•///(  «/a  dixit,"  Lib. I.  Sat,  x. 

^  In  eclog.  X. 

^  Sunt  Alirni,  ut  ait  Claudianus,  qui  Itetis  falibus  farete  rifum 
movent ;  Panlomimi  vero^  ut  idem  ait,  "  nutu  manibufque  lo- 
quaces,"     Vet.  Schol. 
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that  very  day  when  Arbufcula  exhibited  with  the? 
higheit  applaufe.^ 

The  lame  pra6lice  prevailed  in  the  time  of  the 
emperors  ;  for  in  the  lilt  of  parts  which  Nero, 
with  a  prepoflerous  ambition,  a6led  in  the  publick 
theatre,  we  find  that  of  Canace,  who  was  repre- 
fented  in  labour  on  the  flage.^ 

In  the  interludes  exhibited  between  the  a6ls  un- 
doubtedly women  appeared.  The  elder  Pliny  in- 
forms us,  that  a  female  named  Lucceia  a6led  in 
thele  interludes  for  an  hundred  years  ;  and  Galeria 
Copiola  for  above  ninety  years  ;  having  been  firfl 
introduced  on  the  fcene  in  the  fourteenth  year  of 
her  age,  in  the  year  of  Rome  672,  when  Caius 
Marius  the  younger,  and  Cneius  Carbo  were  con- 
fuls,  and  having  performed  in  the  104th  year  of 
her  age,  fix  years  before  the  death  of  Augudus,  in 
the  confulate  of  C.  Poppssus  and  Quintus  Sulpicius^ 
A.  U.C.  762.9 

Eunuchs  alio  ibmetimes  reprefented  women  on 
the  Roman  ftage,  as  they  do  at  this  day  in  Italy  ; 
for  we  find  that  Sporus,  who  made  fo  confpi- 
cuous  a  figure  in  the  time  of  Nero,  being  ap- 
pointed in  the  year  70,  [A.  U.  C.  823]  to  per- 
fonate  a  nymph,  who,  in  an  interlude  exhibited 
before  Vitellius,  was  to  be  carried  off  by  a  ravifher, 
rather  than  endure  the  indignity  of  wearing  a  fe- 
male drefs  on  the  fi:age,  put  himfelfto  death:'  a 
fingukir  end  for  one,  who  about  ten  years  before 
had  been  publickly  efpoufed  to  Nero,  in  the  hy- 

'  Eplftol.  ad  Atticum,  L.  IV.  c.  xv. 

'  Sueton.  in  Nerone,  c.  xxi. 

"  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  Lib.  VIII.  c.slviii. 

'  Xiphilini  Vitel.  p.  200,  ctlit.  H.  Stephani,  folio,   1592. 
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•meneal  veil,  and  had  been  carried  througli  one  of 
the  Itreets  of  Rome  by  the  lide  of  that  monller,  in 
the  imperial  robes  of  the  emprelles,  ornamented 
with  aprofufion  of  jewels. 

Thas  ancient  was  the  ufage,  which,  though  not 
adopted  in  the  neighbouring  countries  of  France 
and  Italy,  prevailed  in  England  from  the  infancy 
of  the  liage.  The  prejudice  again (1  women  ap- 
pearing on  the  fcene  continued  lb  rtrong,  that  till 
near  the  time  of  the  Reiloration,  boys  conliantly 
performed  female  chara6ters  :  and,  Itrange  as  it 
may  now  appear,  the  old  pra6lice  was  not  deferted 
without  many  apologies  for  the  indecorum  of  the 
novel  ufage.  In  l65Q  or  1660,  in  imitation  of  the 
foreign  theatres,  women  were  firft  introduced  on  the 
fcene.  In  1606,  indeed,  Mrs.  Coleman,  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Edward  Coleman,  reprefented  lanthem  the  Firfi: 
Part  of  D'Avenant's^Szeo-e  of  Rhodes;  but  the  little  fhe 
had  to  fay  wasfpoken  in  recitative.  The  lirft  woman 
that  appeared  in  any  regular  drama  on  a  publick 
liage,  performed  the  part  of  Defdemona  ;  but  who 
the  lady  was,  lam  unable  to  afcsrtain.  The  play 
of  Othello  is  enumerated  by  Downes  as  one  of  the 
Hock-plays  of  the  king's  company  on  their  opening 
their  theatre  in  Drnry  Lane  in  April,  l6()3  ;  and  it 
appears  from  a  paper  found  with  Sir  Heniy  Her- 
bert's Office-book,  and  indorfed  by  him,^  that  it 
was  one  of  the  ftock-plays  of  the  fmie  company 
from  the  time  they  began  to  play  without  a  patent 
at  the  Red  Bull  in  St.  John  Street.  Mrs.  Hughs 
performed  the  part  of  Defdemona  in  l663,  when 
the  company  removed  to  Drury  Lane,  and  obtained 

^  See  the  lift  of  plays  belonging  to  the  Red  Bullj  in  a  fubfe- 
xjuent  page,  ad  ann.  iQQO. 
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the  title  of  the  king's  fervants  ;  but  whether  (he 
performed  with  them  while  they  played  at  the 
Red  Bull,  or  in  Vere  Street,  near  Clare  Market,  has 
not  been  afcertained.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Saunderfon 
made  her  iirfl  ellay  there,  though  fhe  afterwards 
was  enlifted  in  D'Avenant's  company.  The  received 
tradition  is,  that  (he  was  the  firft  Englifh  ci6trefs.3 
The  verfes  which  were  fpoken  by  way  of  intro- 
ducing a  female  to  the  audience,  were  written  by 
Thomas  Jordan,  and  being  only  found  in  a  very 
fcarce  mifcellany/  I  fhall  here  tranfcribe  them  : 

^  Mrs.  Saunderfon  (afterwards  Mrs.  Betterton)  played  Juliet, 
Ophelia,  and,  I  believe,  Cordelia. 

It  fliould  feem  from  the  22d  line  of  the  Epilogue  fpoken  on 
the  occafion,  that  the  lady  wi)o  performed  Defdemona  was  an 
unmarried  woman.  Mrs.  Hughs  was  married.  The  principal 
unmarried  a6trefs  in  the  King's  company  appears  to  have  been 
Mrs.  Marlhall,  Vv'ho  is  fald  to  have  been  afterwards  feduced  un- 
der a  pretence  of  marriage  by  Aubrey  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford, 
and  who  might  have  been  the  original  female  performer  of  Def- 
demona. At  that  time  every  unmarried  woman  bore  the  title  of 
Miftrefs. 

It  is  faid  in  a  book  of  no  authority,  (Curl's  liijlon/  of  the 
Stage,)  and  has  been  repeated  in  various  other  compilations, 
that  Mrs.  Norris,  the  mother  of  the  celebrated  comedian  known 
by  the  name  of  Jubilee  Dicky,  was  the  firft  aftrefs  who  appear- 
ed on  the  Engiiih  ftage  :  but  this  is  highly  improbable.  Mrs. 
Norris,  who  was  in  D'Avenant's  Company,  certainly  had  ap- 
peared in  1662,  but  fhe  was  probably  not  young  ;  for  Ibe  played 
Goody  Fells,  in  Town  Shifts,  a  comedy  a6ted  in  l67\,  and  the 
Nurfe  in  Bcf or mation,  afted  in  1(575. 

*  A  Royal  Harbour  of  Loyal  Poefie,  by  Thomas  Jordan,  no 
date,  but  printed,  I  believe,  in  1662.  Jordan  was  an  a6lor  as 
well  as  a  poet. 
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''  A  Prologue,  to  introduce  tliefirft  woman  that  came 
to  act  on  the  ftage,  in  the  tragedy  called  The 
Moor  of  Venice. 

"  I  come,  unknown  to  any  of  the  reft, 

"  To  tell  you  news  ;  I  faw  the  lady  dreft  : 

"  The  woman  plays  to-day  :   miftake  me  not, 

"  No  man  in  gown,  or  page  in  petticoat : 

"  A  woman  to  my  knowledge  ;  yet  I  can't, 

"  If  I  (hould  die,  make  affidavit  on't. 

"■  Do  you  not  twitter,  gentlemen  ?  I  know 

"  You  will  be  cenfuring  :  do  it  fairly  though. 

"  'Tis  pojjille  a  virtuous  woman  may 

"  Abhor  all  forts  of  loofenefs,  and  yet  play  ; 

*'  Play  on  the  ftage, — where  all  eyes  are  upon  her  : — 

"  Shall  we  count  that  a  crime,  France  counts  an  honour .? 

"  In  other  kingdoms  hulbands  fafely  truft  'em  ; 

"  The  difference  lies  only  in  the  cultom. 

"  And  let  it  be  our  cuftom,  I  advife  ; 

"  I'm  fure  this  cutlom's  better  than  th'  excife, 

"  And  may  procure  us  cuftom  :  hearts  of  flint 

"  Will  melt  in  paflion,  when  a  woman's  in't. 

"  But  gentlemen,  you  that  as  judges  fit_ 
"  In  the  ftar-chamber  of  the  houfe,  the  pit, 
"  Have  modeft  thoughts  of  her  ;  pray,  do  not  run 
"  To  give  her  vifits  when  the  play  is  done, 
"  With  '  damn  me,  your  mojl  humble  Jervant,  Jady  ;' 
"  She  knows  thefe  things  as  well  as  you,  it  may  be  : 
"  Not  a  bit  there,  dear  gallants,  Ihe  doth  know 
"  Her  own  deferts, — and  your  temptations  too. — 
"  But  to  the  point : — In  this  reforming  age 
"  We  have  intents  to  civilize  the  ftage. 
"  Our  women  are  defeftive,  and  fo  fiz'd, 
*'  You'd  think  they  were  fome  of  the  guard  difguis'd  : 
"■  For,  to  fpeak  truth,  men  a£l,  that  are  between 
"  Forty  and  fifty,  wenches  of  fifteen  ; 
"  With  bone  fo  large,  and  nerve  fo  incompliant, 
"  When  you  call  Desdemona,  enter  Giant. — 
"  We  fliall  purge  every  thing  that  is  unclean, 
"  Lafcivious,  fcurrilous,  impious,  or  obfcene ; 
"  And  when  we've  put  all  things  in  this  fair  way, 
"  Barebones  himfelf  may  come  to  fee  a  play."? 

3  See  alfo  the  Prologue  to  The  Second  Part  of  the  Siege  of 
K4 
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The  Epilogue,  which  confifts  of  but  twelve  lines^ 
is  in  the  fame  flrain  of  apology : 

"  And  how  do  you  like  her?  Come,  what  is't ye  drive  at  ? 

"  She's  the  fame  thing  in  publick  as  in  private  j 

"■  As  far  from  being  what  you  call  a  whore  ; 

"  As  Defdemona,  injur'd  by  the  Moor  : 

"  Then  he  that  cenfures  her  in  fuch  a  cafcj 

'•  Hath  a  foul  blacker  than  Othello's  face. 

"  But,  ladies,  what  think  you  ?  for  if  you  tax 

"  Her  freedom  with  diflionour  to  your  fex, 

"  She  means  to  ail  no  more,  and  this  ihall  be 

"  No  other  play  but  her  own  tragedy. 

"  She  will  fubmit  to  none  but  your  commands, 

•'  And  take  commilTion  only  from  your  hands." 

From  a  paper  in  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  hand- 
writing, I  find  that  Othello  was  performed  by  the 
Red  Bull  company,  (afterwards  his  Majefties  fer- 
vants,)  at  their  new  theatre  in  Vere  Street,  near 
Clare  Market,  on  Saturday,  December  8,  1660,  for 
the  firll  time  that  winter.  On  that  day  therefore 
it  is  probable  an  a(5trefs  firft  appeared  on  the  Eng- 
lifh  Itage.  This  theatre  was  opened  on  Thurfday, 
November  8,  with  the  play  of  King  Henry  the 
Fourth.  Moft  of  Jordan's  prologues  and  epilogues 
appear  to  have  been  written  for  that  company. 


Rhodes,    (acted  in  April,    I662,)   which  was  fpoken  by  a  wo- 

ninn  : 

"  Hope  little  from  our  poet's  wither'd  wit, 

"  From  infant  players,  fcarce  grown  puppets  yet ; 

"  Hope  from  our  women  lefs,  whofe  balhful  fear 

♦♦  Wonder'd  to  fee  me  dare  to  enter  here  : 

*'  Each  took  her  leave,  and  wiih'd  my  danger  paft, 

"  And  though  I  come  back  fafe  and  undifgrac'd, 

"  Yet  when  ihey  fpy  the  wits  here,  then  I  doubt 

"  No  amazon  can  make  them  venture  cut ; 

"  Though  I  advis'd  them  not  to  fear  you  much, 

"  For  I  prefume  not  half  of  you  are  fuch." 
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It  Is  certain,  however,  that  for  fome  time  after 
the  Reftoration  men  alfo  acSled  female  parts  ;^  and 
Mr.  Kynafton,  even  after  women  had  aifamed  their 
proper  rank  on  the  ftage,  v/as  not  only  endured, 
but  admired  ;  if  we  may  believe  a  contemporary 
writer;  who  afllires  us,  "that  being  then  very- 
young,  he  made  a  complete  flage  beauty,  perform- 
ing  his  parts  fo  well,  (particularly  Arthiope  and 
jiglaura,)  that  it  has  lince  been  difputable  among 
the  judicious,  whether  any  woman  that  fucceeded 
him,  touched  the  audience  fo  fenfibly  as  he."^ 

In  D'Avenant's  company,  the  firft  a6lrefs  that 
appeared  was  probably  Mrs.  Saunderfon,  who  per- 
formed lanthe  in  The  Siege  of  Rhodes,  on  the  open- 


*  In  a  Prologue  to  a  play  reprefented  before  King  Charles  tlie 
Second  very  foon  after  his  Reftoration,  of  which  1  know  not  the 
•title,  are  thefe  lines,  from  which  it  appears  that  fome  young  men 
a6ted  the  parts  of  women  in  that  piece  : 

" we  are  forry 

"  We  Ihould  this  night  attend  on  fo  much  glory 

"  With  fuch  weak  worth  ;  or  your  clear  light  engage 

"■  To  \"iew  the  remnants  of  a  ruin'd  ftage : 

"■  For  doubting  we  Ihould  never  play  again, 

"  We  have  ptay'd  all  our  women  into  men  : 

"  That  are  of  fuch  large  fize  for  flefli  and  bones, 

"  They'll  rather  be  taken  for  amazons 

"  Than  tender  maids ;  but  your  mercy  doth  pleafe 

"  Daily  to  pafs  by  as  great  faults  as  thefe  : 

"  If  this  be  pardon'd,  we  Ihall  henceforth  bring 

"  Better  oblations  to  my  lord  the  king." 

yl  Royal  J r hour,  &c.  p.  12. 
The  author  of  H'lJIoria  Hljirionica  fays,  that  Alajor  Mohun 
played  Bellamente  in  Shirley's  Love  Cruelty,  after  the  Reftora- 
tion ;  and  Gibber  mentions,  that  Kynafton  told  him  he  had 
played  the  part  of  Evadne  in  The  Maid's  Tragedy,  at  the  fame 
period,  with  fuccefs.  The  apology  made  to  King  Charles  the 
Second  for  a  play  not  beginning  in  due  time,  ("  that  the  queen 
was  not  Jliaved,")  is  well  known.  The  queen  is  faid  (but  oa 
no  good  authority)  to  have  been  Kynafton. 

^  Eofcius  Anglicanus,  p.  IQ. 
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ing^  of  his  new  theatre  in  Lincohi's  Inn  Fields,  in 
April,  1662.^  It  does  not  appear  from  Dovvnes's 
account,  that  while  D'Avenant's  company  per- 
formed at  the  Cockpit  in  Drnry  Lane  during  the 
years  lOoQ,  IO60,  and  1661,  they  had  any  female 
performer  among  them  :  or  that  Othello  was  a6led 
by  them  at  that  period. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  Englifh  llage  it  was  cuf- 
tomary  in  every  piece  to  introduce  a  Clown,  "  by 
his  mimick  geflures  to  breed  in  the  lefs  capable 
mirth  and  laughter."^  The  privileges  of  the  Clown 
were  very  extenlive  ;  for,  between  the  a6ls,  and 
fometimes  between  the  fcenes,  he  claimed  a  right 
to  enter  on  the  ftage,  and  to  excite  merriment  by 
any  fpecies  of  buffoonery  that  ftruck  him.  Like 
the  Harlequin  of  the  Italian  comedy,  his  wit  was 
often  extemporal,  and  he  fometimes  entered  into 
a  conteft  of  raillery  and  farcafm  with  fome  of  the 
audience.'     He  generally  threw  his  thoughts  into 


*  In  the  following  year  flie  married  Mr.  Betterton,  and  not  in 
1670,  as  is  erroneoufly  afferted  in  the  Biographia  Britannica. 
She  afted  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Betterton,  in  The  Slighted  Maid, 
in  1663. 

'  Hey  wood's  Hijtory  of  TVomen,  1024. 

'  In  Brome's  Antipodes,  which  was  performed  at  the  theatre 
in  Salisbury  Court,  in  1038,  a  ly-play,  as  he  calls  it,  is  repre- 
fented  in  his  comedy  ;  a  word,  for  the  application  of  which  we 
are  indebted  to  this  writer,  there  being  no  other  term  in  our  lan- 
guage that  I  know  of,  which  fo  properly  exprelfes  that  fpecies  of 
interlude  which  we  find  in  our  poet's  Hamlet  and  fome  other 
pieces.  The  a6tors  in  this  ly-play  being  called  together  by  Lord 
Letoy,  he  gives  them  fome  inftruftions  concerning  their  mode  of 
a6tino-,  which  prove  that  the  clowns  in  Shakfpeare's  time  fre- 
quently held  a  dialogue  with  the  audience  : 

"  Let.  —— Go;  be  ready. — 

"  But  you,  fir,  are  incorrigible,  and 

"  Take  licence  to  yourfelf  to  add  unto 

**  Your  parts  your  own  free  fancy }  and  fometimes 
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hobbling  doggrel  verfes,  which  he  made  fhorter  or 
longer  as  he  found  convenient ;  but,  however  ir- 
regular his  metre  might  be,  or  whatever  the  length 
of  his  verfes,  he  always  took  care  to  tag  them  with 
words  of  correfponding  found  :  like  Dryden's 
DoEG, 

"  He  fagotted  his  notions  as  they  fell, 

"  And  if  they  rhym'd  and  rattled,  all  was  well." 

Thomas  Wilfon  and  Richard  Tarleton,  both 
fwom  fervants  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  were  the  molt 
popular  performers  of  that  time  in  tliis  department 
of  the  drama,  and  are  highly  prailed  by  the  Con- 
tinuator  of  Stowe's  Annals,  for  "  their  wondrous 
plentiful,  plt^afant,  laid  exteiuporal  wit."-'  Tarleton, 
whofe  comick  powers  were  fo  great,  that,  according 
to  Sir  Richard  Baker,  "  he  delighted  the  l*pe61ators 
before  he  had  fpoken  a  word,"  is  thus  defcribed  in 
a  very  rare  old  pamphlet  :^    "  The  next,    by  his 

"  To  alter  or  diminilh  what  the  writer 

"  With  care  and  ikill  codipfjs'd,  and  when  you  are 

"  To  fpeak  to  your  co-a6tors  in  the  tcene, 

"   You  hold  inte? locution  u'lth  the  aiuLu-nls. 

"  Bip.  That  is  a  way,  my  lord,  liaih  been  allow'd 
"  On  elder  ftages  to  move  mirth  and  laughter, 

"  Let    Yes.   in  the  days  of  Turlelon  and  Kempe, 
"  Before  the  ftage  was  jmrgM  from  barbariim, 
"  And  brought  to  the  pertedion  it  now  ihines  with. 
"  Then  fools  and  jelters  fpent  their  wit,  becaufe 
"  The  poets  were  wife  enough  to  lave  their  own 
"  For  profitabler  ufes." 

*  Howes's  edition  of  Stowe's  Chronicle,  1631,  p.  698. 

See  alfo  Gabriel  Harvey's  Four  Letters,  4to.  15U2,  p.  g  • 
*'  Who  in  London  hath  not  heard  of — his  fond  difguiiinge  of  a 
Mafter  of  Ar;es  with  ruffianly  haire,  unl'eemeiy  app:u"ell,  and 
more  unfeemtly  company  ;  his  vaineglorious  and  Thrafonicall 
bravery  j  his  piperly  extemporijing  and  Tarletonixing  ?"  &c. 

^  Kinde-Hartes  Dreame,  by  Henry  Chettle,  4to.  no  date,  but 
publilhed  in  Dec.  15g2. 
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lute  of  ruflet,  his  buttoned  cap,  his  taber,  his 
landing  on  the  toe,  and  other  tricks,  I  knew  to 
be  either  the  body  or  refemblance  of  Tarleton,  who 
living,  for  his  pleafant  conceits  was  of  all  men 
liked,  and,  dying,  for  mirth  left  not  his  like."  In 
1611  was  publifhed  a  book  entitled  his  Jeajis,  in 
which  fome  fpecimens  are  given  of  the  extempore 
wit  which  our  anceftors  thought  fo  excellent.  As 
he  was  performing  fome  part  "  at  the  Bull  in 
Bifhops-gate-ftreet,  where  the  Queenes  players 
oftentimes  played,"  while  he  was  "  kneeling  down 
to  alke  his  fathers  bleffing,"  a  fellow  in  the  gal- 
lery threw  an  apple  at  him,  which  hit  him  on  the 
cheek.  He  immediately  took  up  the  apple,  and 
advancing  to  the  audience,  addrefled  them  in  thefe 
lines  : 

"■  Gentlemen,  this  fellow,  with  his  face  of  mapple,'^ 
"  Inftead  of  a  pippin  hath  throvvne  me  an  apple ; 
"  But  as  for  an  apple  he  hath  call  a  crab, 
"  So  inftead  of  an  honeft  woman  God  hath  fent  him  a 
drab." 


*  This  appears  to  have  been  formerly  a  common  farcafm. 
There  is  a  tradition  yet  preferved  in  Stratford,  of  Shakfpeare's 
comparing  the  carbuncled  foce  of  a  drunken  blackfmith  to  a 
maple.  The  blackfmith  accofted  him,  as  he  was  leaning  over  a 
mercer's  door,  with 

"  Now,  Mr.  Shakspeare,  tell  me,  if  you  can, 
"  The  difference  between  a  youth  and  a  young  man." 
to  which  onr  poet  immediately  replied, 

"  Thou  fon  of  fire,  with  thy  face  like  a  maple, 
"  The  fame  difference  as  between  a  fcalded  and  a  coddled 
apple." 
This  anecdote  was  related  near  fifty  years  ago  to  a  gentleman 
at  Stratford  by  a  perfon  then  above  eighty  years  of  age,    whofe 
father  might  have  been  contemporary  with  Shakfpeare.  It  is  ob- 
fervable  that  a  fimilar  imagery  may  be  traced  in  The  Comedy  of 
Errors : 

"  Though  now  this  grained  face  of  mine  be  hid,"  &c. 
The  bark  of  the  maple  is  uncommonly  rough,   and  the  grain 
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"  The  people,"  fays  the  relator,  "  laughed  heartily; 
for  the  fellow  had  a  quean  to  his  wife." 

Another  of  thefe  ftories,  which  I  fhall  give  in 
the  author's  own  words,  eftablifhes  what  I  have 
already  mentioned,  that  it  was  cuftomary  for  the 
Clown  to  talk  to  the  audience  or  the  actors  ad 
libitum. 

"  At  the  Bull  at  Bi (hops-gate,  was  a  play  of 
Henry  the  V.  [the  performance  which  preceded 
Shakfpeare's,]  wherein  the  judge  was  to  take  a 
box  on  the  eare  ;  and  becaufe  he  was  abfent  that 
fhould  take  the  blow,  Tarlton  himfelfe  ever  for- 
ward to  pleafe,  tooke  upon  him  to  play  the  fame 
judge,  befides  his  own  part  of  the  clowne  ;  and 
Knel,  then  playing  Henry  the  Fifth,  hit  Tarleton 
a  found  box  indeed,  which  made  the  people  laugh 
the  more,  becaufe  it  was  he  :  but  anon  the  judge 
goes  in,  and  immediately  Tarleton  in  his  clownes 
cloathes  comes  out,  and  afks  the  aclors,  What 
newsf  O,  faith  one,  had'fi;  thou  been  here,  thou 
fhouldefi:  hav^e  feen  Prince  Henry  hit  the  judg-e  a 
terrible  box  on  the  eare.  What,  man,  faid  Tarlton, 
flrike  a  judge  !  It  is  true,  i'faith,  faid  the  other. 
No  other  like,  faid  Tarlton,  and  it  could  not  be 
but  terrible  to  the  judge,  when  the  report  fo  ter- 
rifies me,  that  methinks  the  blowe  remaines  Itill 
on  my  cheeke,  that  it  burnes  againe.  The  people 
laught  at  this  mightily,  and  to  this  day  I  have 
heard  it  commended  for  rare ;  but  no  marvell,  for 
he  had  many  of  thefe.  But  I  would  fee  our  clownes 
in  thefe  days  do  the  like.  No,  I  warrant  ye  ;  and 
yet  they  thinke  well  of  themfelves  too." 

The  laft  words  fliow  that  this  practice  was  not 


of  one  of  the  forts  of  this  tree  (according  to  Evelyn)  is  "  undu- 
lated and  crifped  into  variety  of  curls." 
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difcontlnued  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare,  and  we 
here  lee  that  he  had  abundant  reafon  for  his  pre- 
cept in  Hamlet :  "  Let  thofe  that  play  yonr  cloivns, 
[peak  no  7nore  than  is  Jet  down  for  them  ;  for  there 
be  of  them,  that  will  of  themfelves  laugh,  to  fet  on 
Ibme  quantity  of  barren  fpe(!vtators  to  laugh  too  ; 
though  in  the  mean  time  fome  necejfary  queftion  of 
the  play  be  then  to  he  cori/iderecV 

This  practice  was  undoubtedly  coeval  with  the 
Englilli  liage ;  for  we  are  told  that  Sir  Thomas 
More,  while  he  lived  as  a  page  with  Archbifhop 
Moreton,  (about  the  year  14go,)  as  the  Chriftmas 
plays  were  going  on  in  the  palace,  would  fome- 
times  fuddenly  Hep  upon  the  ftage,  "  without 
Undying  for  the  matter,"  and  exhibit  a  part  of  his 
own,  which  gave  the  audience  much  more  enter- 
tainment than  the  whole  performance  beiides.s 

But  the  peculiar  province  of  the  Clown  was  to 
entertain  the  audience  after  the  play  was  finifhed, 
at  which  time  themes  were  fometimes  given  to  him 
by  fome  of  the  fpe6tators,  to  defcant  upon  ;*^  but 
more  commonly  the  audience  were  entertained  by 
a.  jig.  A  jig  was  a  ludicrous  metrical  compofition, 
often  in  rhyme,  which  was  fung  by  the  Clown, 
who  likewife,  I  believe,    occalionally  danced,  and 


'  Roper's  Life  and  Death  of  More,  8vo.  17l<3,  p.  3. 

^  "  I  remember  I  was  once  at  a  play  in  the  country,,  where, 
as  Tarlton's  ufe  was,  the  play  being  done,  every  one  {o  plealed 
to  throw  up  his  theame :  amongft  all  the  reft  one  was  read  to  this 
effe6t,  word  by  word  : 

'  Tarlton,  I  am  one  of  thy  friends,  and  none  of  thy  foes, 
'  Then  I  pr"ythee  tell  how  thou  cam'll  by  thy  flat  nofe," 
&c. 
To  this  challenge  Tarleton  immediately  replied  in  four  lines  of 
loole  verfe.     TaiLion's  Jtajis,  4to.  idll. 
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%vas  always  accompanied  by  a  tabor  and  pipe.'     In 
thefe  jigs  more  perfons  than  one  were  fometime3 

'  "  Out  ujwn  them,  [ilie  players]  they  fpoile  our  trade, — they 
open  our  crolle-biting,  our  conny-catching,  our  traines,  our 
traps,  our  gins,  our  Inares,  our  fabtiltiesj  for  no  fooner  have  we 
a  tricke  of  deceipt,  but  they  make  it  common,  fmging  gigs, 
and  making  jeafts  of  us,  that  every  boy  can  point  out  our  houfes 
as  they  palie  by."  Kind-Hartes  Dreaine,  Signat.  E  3.  b. 
See  alfo  Pierce  Pennile/J'e,  &c.  1592  : 

"  hke  the  queint  comedians  of  our  time, 

"  That  when  the  play  is  done,  do  fall  to  rhime,"  &c. 
So,  in  A  Strange  Horfe-race,  by  Thomas  Decker,  lGl3  : 
*'  Now  as  after  the  cleare  ll:ream  hath  glided  away  in  his  owns 
current,  the  bottom  is  muddy  and  troubled  j  and  as  I  have  often 
feen  after  the  JJniJhing  vf  fovie  tvorthy  tragedy  or  catafoophe 
in  the  open  theatres,  that  the  fceane,  after  the  epilogue,  hath 
been  more  black,  about  a  nafly  hawd^y  jigge,  then  the  moft  hor- 
rid fcene  in  the  play  was  5  the  ftinkards  fpeaking  all  things,  yet 
110  man  underftanding  any  thing  j  a  mutiny  being  amohgft  them, 
yet  none  in  danger ;  no  tumult,  and  yet  no  quietnefs  5  no  mif- 
chiefe  begotten,  and  yet  mifchiefe  borne  ;  the  fwiftnefs  of  fuck 
a  torrent,  the  more  it  overwhelms,  breeding  the  n:ore  pleafure  > 
fo  after  thefe  worthies  and  conquerors  had  left  the  tield,  another 
race  was  ready  to  begin,  at  which,  though  the  perfons  in  it 
were  nothing  equal  to  the  former,  yet  the  Ihoutes  and  noyfe  at 
thefe  was  as  great,  if  not  greater." 

The  following  lines  in  Hall's  Satires,  logy ,  feem  alfo  to  allude 
to  the  fame  cuflom  : 

"  One  higher  pitch'd,  doth  fet  his  foaritig  thought 

"■  On  crowned  kings,  that  fortune  hath  low  brought, 

"  Or  fome  upreared  high-afpiring  fwaine, 

"  As  it  might  be,  the  Turkl'.h  Tambur/aine. 

"  Then  weeneth  he  his  bafe  drink-drowned  fpright 

"  Rapt  to  the  three-fold  loft  of  heaven  bight, 

"  When  he  conceives  upon  his  fained  ftage 

"  The  {talking  fteps  of  his  great  perfonage  ; 

''  Graced  with  hutf-cap  termes  and  ihund'ring  threats, 

"  That  his  poor  hearers'  hayre  quite  upright  fets. 

"  Such  foone  as  fome  brave-minded  hungrie  youth 

*'  Sees  fitly  frame  to  his  wide-ltrained  mouth, 

"  He  vaunts  his  voyce  upon  an  byred  flage, 

•'  With  high- fet  iteps,  and  princely  carriage  : — 

''  There  if  he  can  with  termes  Italianate, 

"  Big-founding  fentences,  and  v\'ords  of  itate. 
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jntroduced.  Tiie  original  of  the  entertainment" 
which  this  buffoon  afforded  our  anceflors  between 
the  ads  and  after  the  play,  may  be  traced  to  the 
fatyrical  interlndes  of  Greece,^  and  the  Attellans 
and  Mimes  of  the  Roman  ftage.9     The  Exodiarii 

"  Faire  patch  me  np  his  pure  iambick  verfe, 
"  He  ravillies  the  gazing  fcaffolciers. — 
"  Novv  leaft  fuch  frightful  fliowes  of  fortunes  fal}, 
•'  And  bloady  tyrants'  rage,  fliould  chance  appall 
"  The  dead-ftruck  audience,  midji  Ike  Ji  I  eat  rout 
"   Comes  leaping  in  a  ftlfe-misformed  lout, 
"  And  laughes,  and  grins,  and  frames  his  mimick  f dees 
"  ylndjujiles  Jtraig/it  into  the  princes  place  : 
"   The?i  doth  the  theatre  echo  all  aloud 
*'   With  gladfome  noyife  of  that  applauding  croud, 
"  A  goodly  koch-poch,  when  vile  rufjitings 
"  Are  matcht  with  monarchs  and  with  viiglity  kings  /" 
&c. 
The  entertainments  here  alluded  to  were  probably  "  the  fond 
and  frivolous  jetl:ares,"  deicribed  in  the  Preface  to  Marlowe's 
Tamhurlaine,  ISgd,  which  the  printer  fays,  he  omitted,  "  as 
farre  unmeete  for  the  matter,  though  they  have  been  of  fome 
vaine  conceited  fondlings  greatly  gaped  at,  what  times  they  were 
lliewed  upon  the  ftage  in  their  graced  deformities." 
!  It  fliould  fcem,  from  D'Avenant's  Prologue  to  The  JFits,  when 
a6ted  at  the  Duke's  theatre,  in  iQQl,  that  this  fpecies  of  enUtr- 
tainraent  was  not' even  then  entirely  difufed  : 

"  So  country yi^,y  and  fa^es,  mixt  among 
"  Heroick  fcenes,  make  plays  continue  long." 
Blount,  in  his  Glo(]hgraphia,   168I,  5th  edit,  defines  a  farce, 
"  A  fond  and  diffolute  play  or  comedy.     Alio  ihe.  fig  at  the  end 
of  an  interlude,  wherein  tome  pretty  knavery  is  afted." 

Kempe's  Jigg  of  the  Kitchen- fiuffe-wom an ,  and  Philips  his 
Jigg  of  the  Slyppers,  were  entered  on  the  Stationers'  books  in 
15C)5  ;  but  I  know  not  whether  they  were  printed.  There  is, 
I  believe,  no  jig  now  extant  in  print.  -.■ 

*       "  Carmine  qui  tragico  vilem  certavit  ob  hircum, 
"  Mox  etiam  agreites  Satyros  nudavit,  et  afper 
"  Incolumi  gravitate  jocuni  tentavit,  eo  quod 
"  Illecebris  erat  et  grata  novitate  morandus 
"  Spedator,  funtlufque  facris,  et  potus  et  cxlex." 

HoR.  De  Arte  Poelica. 
'        "  Urbicus  exodio  rifuni  movet  Atellance 

^' Geftibus  Autonoes ; ."     Juv.  Sat.Yl.  /I. 
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Pud  EmhoUarlce  of  the  Mimes  are  undoubtedly  the 

"  Exodiariiis  in  fine  ludorum  apud  veteres  intrabat,  quod 
ridiculus  f'oret ;  ut  quicquid  lacrymarum  atque  triftitiae  coegif- 
fent  ex  tragicis  affe^libus,  hujus  fpedtaculi  riAis  detergerct." 
Vet.  Schol.  "  As  an  old  commentator  on  Juvenal  affirms,  the 
Exodiarii,  which  were  lingers  and  dancers,  entered  to  entertain 
the  people  with  light  fongs  and  mimical  geftures,  that  they 
might  not  go  away  opprelTed  with  melancholy  from  thefe  facred 
pieces  of  the  theatre."  Dryden's  Dedication  to  his  ti'anflation 
of  Juvenal.  See  alfo  Liv.  Lib.  VII.  c.  ii.  Others  contend  that 
the  Exodld  did  not  folely  lignify  the  fongs,  Sec.  at  the  conclufioa 
of  the  play,  but  thofe  alfo  which  were  fung  in  the  middle  of  the 
piece  ;  and  that  they  were  fo  called,  becaufe  they  were  intro- 
duced s'^ooiKoJc,  that  is,  incidentally,  and  unconnected  with  the 
principal  entertainment.  Of  this  kind  undoubtedly  were  the 
•  saCoAa  or  epifodes,  introduced  between  the  a6ls,  as  the  siTooix 
were  the  fongs  fung  at  the  opening  of  the  play. 

The  Atellan  interludes  were  fo  called  from  Atella,  a  town  in 
Italy,  from  which  they  were  introduced  to  Rome  :  and  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time  they  were  afted  fometimes  in  the  middle,  and  fome- 
times  at  the  end  of  more  ferious  pieces.  Thefe,  as  we  learrt 
from  one  of  Cicero's  letters,  gave  way  about  the  time  of  Julius 
Coefar's  death  to  the  Mimes,  which  confifted  of  a  grofler  and 
more  licentious  pleafantry  than  the  Atellan  interludes.  *■'  Nunc 
venio,"  fays  Cicero,  "  ad  jocationes  tuas,  .  cum  ta  fecundum 
Oenomaum  Accii,  non  ut  olim  folebat,  Atellanum,  fed  7it  nunc 
Jit,  mimum  introduxifti."  Ep'ijt.  ad  Favi.  IX.  1(5.  The  Atellan 
interludes,  however,  were  not  \V^holly  difufed  after  the  intro- 
dudion  of  the  Mimes  ^  as  is  afcertained  by  a  paifage  in  Sueto- 
niuss  Life  of  Nero,  c.  xxxix. 

"  Mirum  et  vel  prc-ecipue  notabile  inter  haec  fuit,  nihil  eum 
patientius  quam  raaledida  et  convitia  hominum  tuliffe  j  neque 
in  ullos  leniorem  quam  qui  fe  diftis  ante  ant  carminibus  laceffif- 
fent,  extitilfe. — Tranfeuntem  eum  Ifidorus  Cynicus  in  publico 
clara  voce  corripuerat,  quod  Nauplii  mala  bene  cantitaret,  fua 
bona  male  difponeret.  Et  Datus  Atella?iarum  hiftrio,  in  cantico 
quodam,  vylc/.ivs  Ttxrso,  lyiy.he  u^r^rso,  ita  demonftraverat,  ut  bi- 
bentem  natantemque  faceret,  exitum  Icilicet  Claudii  Agrippina^- 
que  fignificans ;  etin  novillima  claufula,  Orcus  vobis  ducit  pedes, 
fenatam  gel^u  notaret.  Hiftrionem  et  philofophum  Nero  nihil 
amplius  quam  urbe  Italiaque  fubmovit,  vel  contempLu  omnis  in- 
famiae,  vel  ne  tatendo  dolorem  irritaret  ingenia."  See  alfo  Galb. 
c.  xiii. 

I  do  not  find  that  the  ancient  French  theatre  had  any  exhibi- 
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remote  progenitors  of  the  Vice  and  Clown  of  om' 
ancient  dramas.* 

No  writer  that  I  have  met  with,  intimates  that 
in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare  it  was  cudomary  to  ex- 
hibit more  than  a  lingle  dramatick  piece  on  one 


tbn  exa6l]y  correfponding  with  this,  for  their  Sottie  rather  re- 
fembled  the  Atellan  farces,  in  their  original  ftate,  when  they 
were  performed  as  a  diftinft'exhibition,  unmixed  with  any  other 
interlude  An  extraft  given  by  Mr.  Warton  from  an  old  Art 
OF  Poetry,  publiiTied  in  1548,  furniflies  us  with  this  account 
of  it :  "  The  French  farce  contains  nothing  of  the  Latin  comedy, 
Jt  has  neither  a6ts  nor  leenes,.  which  would  ferve  only  to  intro- 
.'  -e  a  tedious  prolixity  :  for  the  true  fubjed  of  the  French  farce 
or  Sottie  is  every  fort  of  foolery,  which  has  a  tendency  to  pro- 
voke laughter, — The  fubjeft  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  comedy  was 
totally  different  from  every  thing  on  the  French  flage  5  for  it  had 
more  morality  than  drollery,  and  often  as  much  truth  as  fi6tion. 
Our  Moralities  hold  a  place  indifferently  between  tragedy  and 
comedy,  but  our  farces  are  really  what  the  Romans  called  Mimes 
or  Priapccs,  the  intended  end  and  effe6lof  which  was  exceffive 
laughter,  and  on  that  account  they  admitted  all  kind  of  licen- 
tioufnefs,  as  our  farces  do  at  prefent.  In  the  mean  time  their 
pleafantry  does  not  derive  much  advantage  from  rhymes,  how- 
ever flowing,  of  eight  fyllables."  Hist,  of  Eng.  Poetry, 
Vol.  IIL  p.  350,  Scaliger  exprefsly  mentions  the  two  fpecies 
of  drama  abov^e  defcribed,  as  the  popular  entertainments  of 
France  in  his  time.  "  Sunto  igitur  duo  genera,  quae  etiani  vi- 
catim  et  oppidatim  per  univerfam  Galliam  mirificis  artificibus, 
circumferuntjr  3  Morale,  et  Ridiculum."  i^oeiices,  Lib.  I. 
c.  X.  p.  17,  edit.  1551. 

*  The  exaft  conformity  between  our  Clown  and  the  Exndiarii 
and  EniboUari^  of  the  Roman  ftage  is  afcertained,  not  only  by 
what  I  have  ftated  in  the  tciit,  but  by  our  author's  contemporary 
Philemon  Holland,  by  whom  that  paffage  in  Pliny  which  is  re- 
ferred to  in  a  former  page, — *•'  Luccei'a  'mima  centum  annis  in 
fcena  pronuntiavit.  Galeria  Copiola,  cmloliaria,  redufta  eft  in 
fcenam, — annum  centellimum  quartum  agens," — is  thus  tranf- 
lated  :  "  Lucceia,  a  common  Vice  in  a  play,  followed  the  ftage, 
and  a6ted  thereupon'  100  yeeres.  Such  another  Vice,  that 
plaied  the  fonle,  and  made  J'porte  letweene  whiles  in  interludes, 
named  Galeria  Copiola,  was  brought  to  a6t  on  the  ftage, — when 
ihe  was  in  tlie  104th  yeere  of  her  age." 
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tlay.-  Had  any  fhorter  pieces,  of  the  fame  kind 
with  our  modern  farces,  (belide  the  jigs  already 
mentioned,)  been  prefented  after  the  principal 
performance,  fome  of  them  probably  would  have 
been  printed ;  but  there  are  none  of  them  extant 
of  an  earlier  date  than  the  time  of  the  Reftoration.^ 
The  pra61ice  therefore  of  exhibiting  two  dramas 
fucceffively  in  the  fame  afternoon,  we  may  be  af- 
fured,  was  not  eftabliflied  before  that  period.  But 
though  our  ancient  audiences  were  not  gratified  by 
the  reprefentation  of  more  than  one  drama  in  the 
fame  day,  the  entertainment  in  the  middle  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  was  diverfified,  and  the  popu- 
lace diverted,  by  vaulting,  tumbling,  flight  of 
hand,  and  morrice-dancing;4  and  in  the   time  of 


*  The  YorhJJiire  Tragedy,  or  Alts  One,  indeed  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  four  pieces  that  were  reprefented  on  the  fame  day  j 
and  Fletcher  has  alfo  a  piece  called  Four  Plays  in  One ;  but 
probably  thefe  were  either  exhibited  on  fome  particular  occafion, 
or  were  inefFeftual  efforts  to  introduce  a  new  fpecies  of  amufe- 
ment ;  for  we  do  not  find  any  other  inftances  of  the  fame 
kind. 

^  In  1663,  as  I  learn  from  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  MSS.  Sir 
William  D' Avenant  produced  The  Playhotife  to  be  let.  The  fifth 
3(51  of  this  heterogeneous  piece  is  a  mock  tragedy,  founded  on 
the  adions  of  Cgefar,  Anthony,  and  Cleopatra.  This,  Lang- 
baine  fays,  ufed  to  be  a6led  at  the  theatre  in  Dorfet  Garden, 
(which  was  not  opened  till  November,  1671)  aftf^r  the  tragedy 
of  Pompey,  written  by  Mrs.  Catharine  Philips  ;  and  was,  1  be- 
lieve, the  firft  farce  that  appeared  on  the  Englilli  ll:age.  In 
1677,  The  Cheats  of  Scapin  was  performed,  as  a  fecond  piece, 
after  Titus  and  Berenice,  a  play  of  three  a£ts,  in  order  to  furnifh 
out  an  exhibition  of  the  ufual  length  :  and  about  the  fame  time 
farces  were  produced  by  DufFet,  Tate,  and  others. 

■*  "  For  the  eye,  befides  tlie  beautie  of  the  houfes  and  the 
flages,  [the  devil]  fendcth  in  garifli  appaiell,  mafques,  vaulting, 
tumbling,  dauncing  of  gigges,  galiardes,  ?iwrijces,  hubly- 
horfes,  Jhewing  of  juggling  cajtes, — nothing  forgot,  that  might 
ferve  to  let  out  the  matter  with  pompe,    or  ravilh  the  beholders 
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Sbcikfpeare,  by  the  extemporaneous  l^uffoone'ry  of' 
tlie  Clown,  whenever  he  chofe  to  folicit  the  atten- 
tion of  the  audience:  by  faiging  and  dancing  be^ 
twecn  the  a;61s,  and  either  a  fong  or  the  metrical 
jig  already   defcribed  at  the  end  of  the  piece :  5  a 


with  variety  of  pleafure."     Places  confuted  in  five  Actions,  By 
Stephen  Goffon,  Signat.  E. 

^  See  Beaumont's  Verles  to  Fletcher  on  his  Faithful  Shep-^ 
hcrdefs  : 

"  Nor  want  there  thofe,  who,  as  the  loy  does  dance 
"  Between  the  a6ts,  will  cenfure  the  whole  play." 

So  alfo,  in  Sir  John  Davies's  Epigrams,  no  date,  but  printed 
in  1598  : 

•'  For  as  we  fee  at  all  the  play-houfe  doores, 

"  When  ended  is  the  play,  the  dance,  and  foJTg, 

"  A  thoufand  townfmen,"  &:c. 

Hentzner  obferves,  that  the  dances,  when  he  was  ui  London 
in  1598,  were  accompanied  with  exquifite  mufick.  See  the 
pafTage  quoted  from  his  Itinerary,  in  p.  57,  n.  7' 

That  in  the  ftage-dances  boys  in  the  drefs  of  women  fome- 
times  joined,  appears  to  me  probable  from  Prynne's  invedive 
againft  the  theatre  :  "  Stage-playes,"  fays  he,  "  by  our  own 
modern  experience  are  commonly  attended  with  mixt  effeminate 
amorous  dancing."  Hifiriomajiix,  p.  259.  From  the  fame  au- 
thor we  learn  that  fongs  were  frequently  fung  between  the  ads. 
"  By  our  own  moderne  experience  there  is  nothing  more  frequent 
in  all  our  ftage-playes  then  amorous  paftoral  or  obfcene  lafcivious 
Jove-fongs,  moll  melodioufly  chanted  out  upon  the  ftage  be- 
tweene  each  feveral  adion  ;  both  to  fupply  that  chafme  or  vacant 
interim  which  the  tyring-houfe  takes  up  in  changing  the  adors' 
robes,  to  fit  them  for  fome  other  part  in  the  enfuing  fcene, — as 
likewife  to  pleafe  the  itching  eares,  if  not  to  inflame  the  outra- 
geous lufts,  of  lewde  fpedators."     Ibidem,  p.  2(52, 

In  another  place  the  author  quotes  the  following  paffage  from 
Eufebius  :  "  What  feeth  he  who  runnesto  play-ho'ufes  ?  Diabo- 
*lical  fonges,  dancing  wenches,  or,  that  I  may  fpeake  more 
truely,  girles  toffed  up  and  downe  with  the  furies  of  the  devil." 
["  A  good  dtfcriptio7i  (adds  Prynne)  of  our  dancing  females."'] 
"  For  what  doth  this  dancereife  ?  She  moll  impudently  uncovers 
her  head,  which  Paul  halh  commanded  to  be  always  covered  5 
fhe  turnes  about  her  necke  the 'wrong  way  j  llie  throweth  aboute 
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mixture  not  more  heterogeneous  than  that  with 
which  we  are  now  daily  prefentedj  a  tragedy  and 
a  farce.  In  the  dances,  I  believe,  not  only  men, 
but  boys  in  women's  drefies,  were  introduced  :  a 
pra6lice  which  prevailed  on  the  Grecian  Itage,^ 
and  in  France  till  late  in  the  lad  century. 7 

The  amufements  of  our  ancefiors,  before  the 
commencement  of  the  play,  were  of  various  k'nds. 
While  fome  part  of  the  audience  entertained  them- 
felves  with  reading,^  or  playing  at  cards,^  others 


her  haire  hither  and  thither.     Even  thefe  things  verily  are  done 
by  her  whom  the  Devill  hath  poireUed."     Ibidem,  p.  534. 

It  does  not  appear  Avhether  the  puritanical  writer  of  this  trea- 
tife  alludes  in  the  obfervation  inlerted  in  crotchets  to  boys 
dancing  on  the  ftage  in  women's  clothes,  or  to  female  dancers  in 
private  houfes.  The  fubjeft  immediately  before  him  Ihould  ra- 
ther lead  to  the  former  interpretation.  IVbmen  certainly  did  not 
dance  on  the  {tage  in  his  time, 

"  Seep.  129,  n.9. 

■^  "■  Dans  le  ballet  de  Triomphe  de  T  Amour  tn  1621,  on  vlt 
pour  la  premiere  fois  de  .danfeufes  fur  le  theatre  de  TOpera  :  an- 
paravant  c'etoient  deux,  quatre,  fix,  ou  huit  danfeurs  qu'on  ha- 
billoit  en  femmes."  Oeuvres  de  M.  De  Saint-Foix,  Tom.  III. 
p.  416. 

*  So,  in  Fitz-Jeoffery's  Satires,  16]/  : 

•'■  Ye  worthy  worthies  !  none  elfe,  might  I  chufcj 
"  Doe  I  defire  my  poejie  perufe, 
"  For  to  fave  charges  ere  the  play  begin, 
"  Or  when  the  lord  of  liberty  comes  in." 
Again,  in  a  Satire  at  the  conclufion  of  The  Maftive,  or  yomig 
Whelpe  of  the  old  Dogge, — Epigrams  and  Satires,    printed  by 
Thomas  Crcede  : 

[The  author  is  fpeaking  of  thofe  who  will  probably  purchafe 
his  book.] 

"  Laft  comes  my  fcoffing  friend,  of  fcowring  wit, 
*'  Who  thinks  his  judgement  'bove  all  arts  doth  fit. 
"■  He  buys  the  booke,  and  haftes  him  to  the  play  ; 
^'  Where  when  he  comes  and  reads,  '  here's  fluff,'  doth 
fay  : 
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were  employed  in  lefs  refined  occupations;  in 
drinking  ale/  or  fmoking  tobacco :  -  with  thefe 
and  nuts  and  apples  they  were  furnifhed  by  male 
attendants,  of  whofe  clamour  a  fatirical  writer  of 
the  time  of  James  I.  loudly  complains.3  In  l633, 
when  Prynne  publifhed  his  Hiftriomaftix,  women 
fmoked  tobacco  in  the  playhoufes  as  well  as  men.4 


"  Becaufe  the  lookers  on  may  hold  him  wife, 

"  He  laughs  at  what  he  likes,  and  then  will  rife, 

'*■  And  takes  tobacco  5   then  about  will  looke, 

"  And  more  dislike  the  play  than  of  the  booke ; 

"  At  length  is  vext  he  llionld  with  charge  be  drawne 

"  For  fuch  flight  fights  to  lay  a  fute  to  pawne." 

'  '^  Before  the  play  begins^  fall  to  cardes."'  Guls  HGrnelooh, 
1609. 

^  See  The  Woman-Hater,  a  comedy,  by  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  I607  :  "  There  is  no  poet  acquainted  with  more  (ba- 
kings and  quakings  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  new  play,  when 
he's  in  that  cafe  that  he  Hands  peeping  between  the  curtains,  fo 
fearfully,  that  a  lottle  of  ale  cannot  be  opened,  but  that  he 
thinks  fbmebody  hiffes." 

*  "  Now,  fir,  I  am  one  of  your  gentle  auditors,  that  am  come 
in ; — I  have  my  three  forts  of  tobacco  in  my  pocket ;  my  li^ht 
ly  me  ; — and  thus  I  begin."  Indudion  to  Cynthia  s  Revels,  by 
Ben  Jonfon,   16OI. 

So,  in  Bartholomew  Fair,  l6l4  :  "  He  looks  like  a  fellow 
that  I  have  feen  accommodate  gentlemen  with  tobacco  at  our 
theatres." 

Again,  in  Decker's  Guk  Hornebooh  :  "  By  fitting  on  the  ftage, 
you  may  with  fmall  colt  purchafe  the  deare  acquaintance  of  the 
boyes ;  have  a  good  flool  for  fixpence^ — get  your  match 
lighted,"  &c. 

^        "  — —  Pr'ythee,  what's  the  play  ? 

*«  I'll  fee't,  and  fit  it  out  whate'er. — 

*'  Had  Fate  fore-read  me  in  a  crowd  to  die  ; 
**  To  be  made  adder-deaf  with  pippin-cry .'" 

Notes  from  Black-fryers,  by  H.  Fitz- JeoiFery,  1617. 

*  In  a  note  on  a  paflage  in  Goffbn's  Schoole  of  Aliife,  1579  • 
*'  Infi.ead  of  pomegranates  they  give  them  pippins/'  &c.  quoted 
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It  was  a  common  pra61;ice  to  carry  table-books  5 
to  the  theatre,  and  either  from  curiolity,  or  enmity 
to  the  author,  or  fome  other  motive,  to  write  dowE 
paflages  of  the  play  that  was  reprefented-;  and 
there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  imperfecl  and 
mutilated  copies  of  one  or  two  of  Shakfpeare's 
dramas,  which  are  yet  extant,  were  taken  down  by 
the  ear  or  in  fhort-hand  during  the  exhibition. 

At  the  end  of  the  piece,  the  a61ors,  in  noble- 
men's houfes  and  in  taverns,  where  plays  were  fre- 
quently performed,^  prayed  for  the  health  and 
profperity    of  their    patrons  ;    and  in  the  pablick 


by  Prynne,  he  informs  us,  "  Now  they  offer  them  [the  female 
part  of  the  audience]  the  tobacco-pipe,  wliich  was  then  un- 
knowne."     Hijiriomaftix,  p.  3(53. 

^  See  the  Induftion  to  Marilon's  Malecontent,  a  comedy, 
l604  :  "  I  am  one  that  hath  feen  this  play  often,  and  can  give 
them  [Heminge,  Burbage,  &c.]  intelligence  for  their  aftion ;  I 
have  moft  of  the  jells  here  in  my  table-book." 

So^  in  the  Prologue  to  Hannibal  and  Scipio,  163/  : 

"  Nor  Ihall  he  in  plufh, 

"  That  from  the  poet's  labours,  in  the  pit 
■"  Informs  himfelf,  for  the  exercife  of  his  wit 
"  At  taverns,  gaiher  notes." — 
Again,  in  the  prologue  to   The   IVbman-Hater,    a  comedy, 
1607: 

"■  If  there  be  any  lurking  among  you  in  corners,  with  table- 
looks,  who  have  fome  hopes  to  find  matter  to  feed  his  vialice  oil, 
let  them  clafp  them  up,  and  flink  away,  or  ftay  and  be  con- 
verted." 

Again,  in  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  l60\  : 
"  But  to  fuch,  wherever  they  lit  concealed,  let  them  know, 
the  author  defies  them  and  their  writing-tables." 

*  See  A  mad  JForld,  my  Mafters,  a  comedy,  by  Middleton, 
160s  :  "  Some  ftierry  for  my  lord's  players  there,  lirrah  ;  why 
this  will  be  a  true  feaft; — a  right  Mitre  fupper  3 — a  play  and 
all." 

The  night  before  the  infurreftion  of  the  gallant  and  unfortu- 
nate Earl  of  Effex,  th^  play  of  King  Henry  /F.  (not  Shakfpeare's 
piece)  was  aded  at  his  houfe. 

L4     ^ 
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theatres,  for  the  king  and  queen. '  This  prayer 
fometimes  made  part  of  the  epilogue.^  Hence, 
probably,  as  Mr.  Steevens  has  obferved,  the  ad- 
dition of  Fivant  rex  et  regma,  to  the  modern  play- 
bills. 

Plays  in   the  time  of  our  author,  began  at  one 
o'clock  in   the  afternoon  ;  9  and  the  exhibition  was 

7  See  the  notes  on  the  Epilogue  to  The  Second  Part  of  King 
Henri/IF.yo\.XlLp.263.  - 

^  See  ^Camlxifes,    a   tragedy,  by  Thomas  Prefton ;  Locrine, 
ISgs  ;  and  King  Henry  IF.  P.  11, 

^        "■  Fufcus  doth  rife  at  ten,  and  at  eleven 

"  He  goes  to  Gyls^  where  he  doth  eat  till  one, 
"  Then  fees  a  play." 
Epigrams,  by  Sir  John  Davies,  no  date,  but  printed  about 
i598. 
Others,  however,  were  aftuated  by  a  flronger  curiofity,  and, 

in  order  to  fecure  good  places,   went  to  the  theatre  v/ithout  their 
-dinner.     See  the  Prologue  to   The   Unfortunate  Lovers,    by  Sir 

"William  D'Avenant,   iirft  performed  at  Blackfriars,   in  Aprils 

1638  : 

"" -You  are  grown  exceffive  proud, 

"  Since  ten  times  more  of  wit  than  was  allow'd-. 
"  Your  filly  ancellors  in  twenty  year, 
*'  You  think  in  two  fliort  hours  to  fwallow  here. 
"  For  they  to  theatres  were  pleas'd  to  come, 
"  Ere  they  had  diii'd,  to  take  up  the  beft  room  -, 
"  There  fat  on  benches  not  adorn'd  with  mats, 
"  And  gracioufly  did  vail  their  high-crovvn'd  hats 
"  To  every  half-drefs'd  player,  as  he  Itill 
"  Through  hangings  peep'd,  to  fee  the  galleries  fin. 
"  Good  eafy-judging  fouls,  with  what  delight 
*'  They  Avould  expert  a  jig  or  target-fight ! 
"  A  furious  tale  of  Troy,  which  they  ne'er  thought 
"  AVas  weakly  writ,  if  it  were  ftrongly  fought ; 
"  Laugh'd  at  a  clinch,  the  fliadow  of  a  jeft, 
"  And  cry' d — a  pafjfing  good  one,  I  prolefi" 
From  the  foregoing  lines  it  appears  that,  anciently,  places  were 

not  taken  in  the  beft  rooms  or  boxes,  before  the  reprefentation. 

Soon  after  the  Refloration,  this  practice  was  eflabliftied.     See  a 

prologue  to  a  revived  play,  in  Covent  Garden  Drollery,  1672  :• 
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fometimes  finifhed  in  two  hours. ^  Even  in  1667, 
they  commenced  at  three  o'clock.^  About  thirty 
years  afterwards,  (in  l6g6)  theatrical  entertain- 
ments began  an  hour  Iater.3 

We  have  feen  that  in  the  infancy  of  our  ftage, 
Myfleries  were  ufually  a6ted  in  churches ;  and  the 
pra(5lice  of  exhibiting  religious  dramas  in  buildings 
iappropriated  to  the  fervice  of  religion  on  the 
Lord's-day  certainly  continued  after  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

During  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  plays  were 
exhibited  in  tlie  publick   theatres  on  Sundays,  as 

'^  Hence  'tis,  that  at  7iew  plays  you  come  fo  foon, 
**  Like  bridegrooms  hot  to  go  to  bed  ere  noon ; 
"  Or  if  you  are  detain'd  fome  little  fpace, 
"   The Jiink'mg  footman  s  fenl  to  keep  your  place. 
"  But  if  a  play's  reviv'd,  yDu  ftay  and  dine, 
'*  And  drink  till  three,  and  then  come  dropping  in." 
Though  Sir  John  Davies  in  the  palTage  above  quoted,  mentions 
one  o'clock  as  the  hour  at  which  plays  commenced,  the  time  of 
beginning    the    entertainment    about  eleven   years  afterwards 
(1609)  feems  to  have  been  later ;  for  Decker  in  his  Guls  Home- 
hooke  makes  his  gallant  go  to  the  ordinary  at  two  o'clock,  and 
thence  to  the  play. 

When  Ben  Jonfon's  Magnetick  Lady  was  afted  (In  l632,) 
plays  appear  to  have  been  over  at  five  o'clock.  They  probably 
at  that  time  did  not  begin  till  between  two  and  three  o'clock. 

*  See  p.  152,  n.  g.  See  alfo  the  Prologue  to  K.  Henry  VIII. 
and  that  to  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

*  See  The  Demoifelles  a  la  Mode,  by  Fleckno,  1667  : 

"  1.  ASior.  Hark  you,  hark  you,  whither  away  fo.  faft  .' 

"  2.  A6ior.  Why,  to  the  theatre,  'tis  paft  three  o'clock,  and 

the  play  is  ready  to  begin."     See  alfo  note  9,  above. 

After  the  Reftoration,  (we  are  told  by  old  Mr.  Gibber,)  it  was 

a  frequent  pra6lice  of  the  ladies  of  quality,  to  carry  Mr.  Kynaf- 

ton  the  aftor,  in  his  female  drefs,  after  the  play,  in  their  coaches 

to  Hyde-Park, 

^  See  the  Epilogue  to  The  She  Gallants,  printed  in  that  year. 
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well  as  on  other  days  of  the  week.4  The  licence 
granted  by  that  queen  to  James  Burbage  in  1574, 
which  has  been  ah'cady  printed  in  a  former  page,5 
fliows  that  they  were  then  reprefented  on  that  day, 
out  of  the  hours  of  prayer. 

We  are  told  indeed  by  John  Field  in  his  Declara- 
tion of  GocVs  Judgment  at  Paris  Garden,  that  in  the 
year  1580  '•  the  magiftrates  of  the  city  of  London 
obtained  fromQueene  Elizabeth,  that  all  heatheniHi 
playes  and  enterludes  fliould  be  banifhed  upon  fab- 
bath  dayes."  This  prohibition,  howev^er,  probably 
lafted  but  a  fhort  time  ;  for  her  majefty,  when  Ibe 
vilited  Oxford  in    1592,  did  not  fcruple  to  be  pre- 


^  "  Thefc,  [the  players]  becanfe  they  are  allowed  to  play 
every  Sunday,  make  four  or  five  Sundays,  at  leaft,  every  week." 
Schoole  of  Abufe,   15/9, 

"  In  former  times,  (fays  Strype  in  his  Additions  to  Stowe's 
Survey  of  London,)  ingenious  tradefmen  and  gentlemen's  fer- 
vants  would  fometimes  gather  a  company  of  themfelves,  and 
learn  interludes,  to  expofe  vice,  or  to  reprefent  the  noble  aftions 
of  our  anceftors.  Thefe  they  played  at  feftivals,  in  private 
toufes,  at  weddings,  or  other  entertainments.  But  in  procefs 
of  time  it  became  an  occupation,  and  thefe  plays  being  com- 
monly  afted  on  Sundays  and  other  feftivals,  the  churches  were 
forfaken,  and  the  playhoufes  thronged." 

See  alfo  A  Servian  preached  at  Paules  Croffe  on  Si.  Bartholo-- 
view  Day,  being  the  24,  of  Augufl,  1578,  By  John  Stock- 
tvood : — "  Will  not  a  fylthie  playe  with  the  blaft  of  a  trumpette 
fooner  call  thyther  [to  the  country]  a  thoufande,  than  an  houres 
tolling  of  a  bell  bring  to  a  fermon  a  hundred  ?  Nay,  even  heere 
in  the  citie,  without  it  be  at  this  place,  and  fome  other  certain 
ordinarie  audience,  where  fliall  you  find  a  reafonable  company  ? 
Whereas  if  you  refort  to  the  Theatre,  the  Curtaine,  and  other 
places  of  playes  in  the  citie,  you  ihall  on  the  Lord's  day  have 
thefe  places,  with  many  other  that  I  can  reckon,  fo  full  as  pofli- 
ble  they  can  throng." 

See  alfo  Stubbes's  Anatovne  of  Alufeis,  1583,  in  pref, ;  and 
The  Mirrour  of  Magi/hates  for  Cities,  1584,  p.  24. 

5  P.  48. 
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fent  at  a  theatrical  exhibition  on  Sunday  night,  the 
24th  of  September  in  that  year.^  During  the  reign 
of  James  the  Firft,  though  dramatick  entertain- 
ments were  performed  at  court  on  Sundays,^  I 
believe,  no  plays  were  publickly  reprefented  on  that 


*  Peck's  Memoirs  of  Cromwell,  No.  IV".  p^  15, 

'  This  is  afcertained  by  the  following  account  of  "  Revels 
and  Playes  performed  and  a6ted  at  Chriftmas  in  the  court  at 
Whitehall^  l622  3"  for  the  prefervation  of  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  Sir  John  Aftley,  then  Matter  of  the  Revels  : 

"  Upon  St.  Steevens  daye  at  night  The  Spaiiijh  Curate  was 
afted  by  the  kings  players. 

"  Upon  St.  Johns  daye  at  night  was  a<!^ed  The  Beggars  BiiJJt 
by  the  kingstpiayers. 

"  Upon  Childermas  daye  no  playe. 

"  Upon  the  Sonday  following  The  Pilgrhn  was  a6ted  by  the 
kings  players. 

"  Upon  New-years  day  at  night  The  Alchemift  was  afted  by 
the  kings  players. 

"  Upon  Twelfe  nighty  the  INIafque  being  put  off,  the  play 
called  A  Vowe  and  a  good  one  was  a6ted  by  the  princes  fervants. 

"  l/poh  Sonday,  being  the  ipth  of  January,  the  Princes 
Mafque  appointed  for  Twelfe  daye,  was  performed.  The  fpeeches 
and  fongs  compofed  by  Mr.  Ben.  Johnfon,  and  the  fcene  made 
by  Mr.  Inigo  Jones,  which  was  three  tymes  changed  during  the 
tyme  of  the  mafque  :  where  in  the  firft  that  was  difcovered  was 
a  profpeCiive  of  Whitehall,  with  the  Banqueting  Houfe  ;  the 
fecond  was  the  Mafquers  in  a  cloud  5  and  the  tiiird  a  forreft. 
The  French  embaifador  was  prefent, 

"  The  Antemafques  of  tumblers  and  jugglers. 

"  The  Prince  did  leade  the  meafures  with  the  French  embaf- 
fadors  wife. 

"  The  meafures,  braules,  corrantos,  and  galHards  being  ended, 
the  Mafquers  with  the  ladyes  did  daunce  2  contrey  daunces, 
namely  The  Soldiers  Marche,  and  Huff  Hamukin,  where  the 
French  Embafladors  wife  and  Mademoyfala  St.  Luke  did 
[daunce]. 

"  At  Candlemas  Malvolio  was  afted  at  court,  by  the  kings 
fervants. 

"  At  Shrovetide,  the  king  being  at  Newmarket,  and  the 
prince  out  of  England,  there  was  neyther  mafque  nor  play,  nor 
any  other  kind,  of  Revells  held  at  court."     MS.  Herbert. 
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day  ;  ^  and  by  the  ftatute  3  Car.  I.  c.  1.  their  exhi- 
bition on  the  Sabbath  day  ^vvasabfolutely  prohibited: 
yet,  notwithftanding  this  a6l  of  parliament,  both 
plays  and  mafques  were  performed  at  court  on 
Sundays,  daring  the  firft  fixteen  years  of  .the  reign 
of  that  king,9  and  certainly  in  private  houfes,  if 
not  on  the  publick  fiage. 

®  In  the  Refutation  of  the  Apologlefor  ABors,  by  J,  G.  quar- 
^o,  l6l5,  it  is  aiked,  "  If  plays  do  fo  much  good,  why  are  they 
not  luffered  on  the  Sablath,  a  day  leleft  whereon  to  do  good  ?" 
From  hence  it  appears,  that  plays  were  not  permitted  to  be  pub- 
lickly  aded  on  Sundays  in  the  time  of  James  I. 

Yet  Beard,  in  his  Theatre  of  God's  Judgment,  p.  212,  edit. 
3631,  tells  us,  that  in  the  year  1607,  "  at  a  towne  in  Bedford- 
fhire  called  Rilley,  the  floore  of  a  chamber  wherein  many  were 
gathered  together  to  fee  a  ftage-play  on  the  fab  bath  day,  fell 
downe."  But  this  was  a  private  exhibition. — From  a  paflage 
alfo  in  Prynne's  Hiftriomqftix,  p.  243,  it  appears  that  plays  had 
been  fometimes  reprefented  on  Sundays  in  the  time  of  James  the 
Firft,  though  the  pradice  was  then  not  common.  "  Dancing 
therefore  on  the  Lords  day  is  an  unlawful  paflime  punifliable  by 
the  ftatute  1  Caroli,  c.  1.  which  intended  to  fupprefle  dancing  on 
the  lords  day,  as  well  as  beare-bayting,  buU-bayting,  enterludes 
and  common  playes,  which  were  not  fo  rife,  fo  common,  as 
dancing,  when  this  law  was  firft  ena6led," 

It  is  uncertain  whether  this  writer  here  alludes  to  publick  or 
private  exhibitions. 

^  May,  in  his  HiJJory  of  the  Parliament  of  England,  1646, 
taking  a  review  of  the  condu6l  of  King  Charles  and  his  minifters 
from  1628  to  1640,  mentions  that  plays  were  ufually  reprefented 
at  court  on  Sundays  during  that  period. 

There  were  during  this  period  limilar  exhibitions  on  Sundays 
elfewhere  as  well  as  at  court,  notwithll:anding  the  ftatute  made 
in  the  beginning  of  this  reign  :  but  whether  they  were  permitted 
then  in  the  publick  theatres,  I  am  uqable  to  afcertain.  Prynne, 
in  his  Hijiriojnajiix,  p.  645,  has  the  following  palTage  :  "  Nei- 
ther will  it  hereupon  follow,  that  we  may  dance,  dice,  fee 
raafques  or  plays  on  Lords-day  nights,  (as  too  many  do,)  be- 
caufe  the  Lords  day  is  then  ended,"  &c.  :  and  in  p.  717,  he  in- 
llnuates  that  the  ftatute  3  Car.  I.  c.  4,  (which  prohibited  the 
exhibition  of  any  interlude  or  ftage-play  on  the  Lords-day,)  was 
not  very  ftridly  enforced  :  "  If  it  were  as  diligently  executed  aa 
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It  has  been  a  queflion,  whether  it  was  formerly 
a  common  pra6lice  to  ride  on  horfeback  to  the 
playhoufe ;  a  circumflance  that  would  fcarcely 
deferve  conlideration,  if  it  were  not  in  fome  fort 
connected  with  our  author's  hiftory,^  a  plaulible 
ftory  having  been  built  on  this  foundation,  relative 
to  his  lirft  introdu6lion  to  the  ftage. 

The  modes  of  conveyance  to  the  theatre,  an- 
ciently, as  at  prefent,  feem  to  have  been  various ; 
fome  going  in  coaches,^  others  on  horfeback,3  and 


it  was  pioufly  enafted,  it  would  fupprefle  many  great  abufes, 
that  are  yet  continuing  among  us,  to  God's  diilionour  and  good 
chriftians'  grief  in  too  many  places  of  our  kingdom  ;  wliich  our 
jnftices,  our  inferiour  magiftrates,  might  foon  reforme,  would 
they  but  fet  themfelves  ferioufly  about  it;,  as  fome  here  and  there 
have  done." 

See  alfo  Withers's  Britaines  Rem  emir  an  csr,  Canto  VI.  p.  IQJt 
b.  edit.  1628  : 

"  And  feldom  have  they  leifure  for  a  play 
"  Or  mafque,  except  upon  God's  holiday." 

In  John  Spencer's  Difcourfes  upon  diverfe  Petitions,  &:c.  4to. 
1641,  (as  I  learn  from  Oldys's  manufcript  notes  on  Langbaine,) 
it  is  faid,  that  "  John  Wilfon,  a  cunning  muiician,  contrived  a 
curious  comedy,  which  being  afted  on  a  Sunday  night  after  that 
John'billiop  of  Lincoln  had  confecrated  the  earl  of  Cleaveland's 
fumptuous  chapel,  the  faid  John  Spencer  (newly  made  the  bi- 
fliop's  commifTary  general)  did  prefent  the  faid  bifliop  at  Hun- 
tingdon for  fuffering  the  faid  comedy  to  be  a6ted  in  his  houfe  on 
a  Sunday,  though  it  was  nine  o'clock  at  night ;  alfo  Sir  Sydney 
Montacute  and  his  lady.  Sir  Thomas  Hadley  and  his  lady,  Maf- 
ter  Wilfon,  and  others,  aftors  of  the  fame  3  and  becaufe  they 
did  not  appear,  he  fentenced  the  bifliop  to  build  a  fchool  at  Ea- 
ton, and  endow  it  with  201.  a  year  for  a  matter ;  Sir  Sydney 
Montacute  to  give  five  pounds  and  five  coats  to  five  poor  wo- 
men, and  his  lady  five  pounds  and  five  gowns  to  five  poor  wi- 
dows ;  and  the  cenfure,   (fays  he,)  fiands  yet  unrepealed." 

^  See  Vol.  I.  Anecdotes  at  the  end  of  Shakfpeare's  Life,  &:c. 

'        "  A  pipe  there,  firrah  ;   no  fophifticate  5 

"  Villaine,  the  bell ; — whate'er  you  prize  it  at. 
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many  by  water/^     To  the  Globe  playhoufe  the  com- 


"■  Tell  yonder  lady  with  the  yello'w  fan, 
"  I  {hall  be  proud  to  ulher  her  anon ; 
"  My  coach  i'lands  ready. 

Notes  from  Black-friars,  lQl7' 
The  author  is  defcribing  the  behaviour  of  a  gallant   at  the 
Blackfriars  theatre. 

^  See  the  indu6lion  to  Ci/nthia's  Revels,  I6OI  :  "  Befide3, 
they  could  \v\(h,  your  poets  would  leave  to  be  -promoters  of 
other  men's  jefts,  and  to  way-lay  all  the  Hale  apothegms  or  old 
books  they  can  hear  of,  in  print  or  olherwifc,  to  farce  their 
fcenes  withal  : — again,  that  feeding  their  friends  with  nothing 
of  their  own  but  what  they  have  twice  or  thrice  cook'd,  they 
ihould  not  wantonly  give  out,  how  foon  they  had  dreft  it,  nov 
how  many  coaches  came  to  carry  away  the  broken  meatj  befides 
hobby-horfes,  znd  foot- cloth  nags." 

"  By  this  time,"  (fays  Decker,  defcribing  an  ordinary,)  "  the 
parings  of  fruit  and  cheefe  are  in  the  v;oyder,  cardes  and  dice  lie 
ftinking  in  the  fire,  the  guefts  are  all  up,  the  guilt  rapiers  ready 
to  be  hanged,  the  French  lacquey  and  Irifh  footboy  (hrugging  at 
the  doores,  unth  their  ?najiers'  hobby  horfes,  to  ride  to  the  new 
play  ; — that's  the  randevous,  thither  they  are  galiopt  in  poft ; 
let  us  take  a  paire  of  oares  and  row  luflily  after  them,"  Guls 
Hornebooke,  4to.  I609. 

*  In  the  year  l6l3,  the  Company  of  Watermen  petitioned 
his  majefty,  "  that  the  players  might  not  be  permitted  to  have  a 
playhoufe  in  London  or  in  Middlefex,  within  four  miles  of  the 
city  on  that  fide  of  the  Thames."  From  Taylor's  True  Cattfe  of 
the  IVatermens  Suit  concerning  Players,  and  the  Reafons  that 
their  playing  on  London  Side,  is  their  [i.  e.  the  Watermen's] 
extreme  Hindrance,  we  learn,  that  the  theatres  on  the  Bankfide 
in  Southwark  were  once  fo  numerous,  and  the  cuftom  of  going 
thither  by  water  fo  ganeral,  that  many  thoufand  watermen  were 
fupported  by  it. — As  the  book  is  not  common,  and  the  paffage 
contains  fome  anecdotes  relative  to  the  ftage  at  that  time,  I  ftiall 
tranfcribe  it : 

"  Afterwards/'  [i.  e.  as  I  conjedure,  about  the  year  1596,] 
fays  Taylor,  who  was  'employed  as  an  advocate  in  behalf  of  the 
watermen,  "  the  players  began  to  play  on  the  Bankfide,  and  to 
leave  playing  in  London  and  Middlefex, /or  the  moft  part.  Then 
there  went  fuch  great  concourfe  of  people  by  water,  that  the 
fmall  number  of  watermen  remaining  at  home  [the  majority  be- 
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pany  probably  were  conveyed  by  water :  5  to  that 

ing  employed  in  the  Spanifli  war]  were  not  able  to  carry  them, 
by  reafon  of  the  court,  the  tearms,  the  players,  and  other  em- 
ployments. So  that  we  were  inforced  and  encouraged,  hoping 
that  this  golden  ftirring  world  would  have  lafted  ever,  to  take 
arid  entertaine  men  and  boyes,  which  boyes  are  grown  men,  and 
keepers  of  houfes  ;  fo  that  the  number  of  watermen,  and  thof^ 
that  live  and  are  maintained  by  them,  and  by  the  only  labour  of 
the  oare  and  fcuil,  betwixt  the  bridge  of  Windfor  and  Gravef- 
end,  cannot  be  fewer  than  fortij  thovfand ;  the  caufe  of  the 
greater  halfe  of  which  multitude  hath  bene  the  players  playing 
on  the  Bankjide;  for  I  have  known  three  companies,  befides  the 
bear-baiting,  at  once  there  ;  to  wit,  the  Globe,  the  Rofe,  and  the 
Swan. 

"  iVnd  now  it  hath  pleafcd  God  in  this  peaceful  time,  [from 
l604  to  1613,]  that  there  is  no  employment  at  the  tea,  as  it 
hath  bene  accuftomed,  fo  that  all  thofe  great  numbers  of  men 
remaines  at  home  ;  and  the  players  have  all  (except  the  kings 
men)  left  their  ufual  refidency  on  the  Banhjide,  and  doe  play 
in  Middlefex,  far  remote  from  the  Thames ;  fo  that  every  day 
in  the  iveeke  they  do  draw  unto  them-  three  or  four  thoufand  peo- 
ple, that  were  ufed  to  fpend  their-  monies  by  water." 

"  His  majefties  players  did  exhibit  a  petition  againfi;  us,  in 
which  they  faid,  that  our  fuit  was  unreafonable,  and  that  we 
might  as  juftly  remove  the  Exchange,  the  walkes  in  Paules,  or 
Moorfields,  to  the  Bankfide,  for  our  profits,  as  to  confine 
them."    . 

The  affair  appears  never  to  have  been  decided.  "  Some  (fays 
Taylor)  have  reported  that  I  took  bribes  of  the  players,  to  let 
the  fuit  fall,  and  to  that  purpofe  I  had  a  fupper  of  them,  at  the 
Cardinals  hat,  on  the  Bankfide."  Works  of  Taylor  the  Water- 
poet,  p.  171,  edit,  1633. 

s  See  aii  epilogue  to  a  vacation-play  at  the  Glole,  by  Sir  \'\'il- 

liam  D'Avenant ;    JVorhs,  p.  245  : 

*'  For  your  own  fakes,  poor  fouls,  you  had  not  befl. 
"  Believe  my  fury  was  fo  much  fupprell 
"  I'  the  heat  of  the  laft  fcene,  as  now  you  maj 
"  Boldly  and  fafely  too  cry  down  our  play  ; 
"  For  if  you  dare  but  murmur  one  falfe  note, 
"■  Here  in  the  houfe,  or  going  to  take  boat ; 
"  By  heaven  I'll  mow  you  off  with  my  long  fword, 
"■   Ycoijian  audfgi/ire,  knight,  lady,  and  her  lord." 
So,  in  The  Gals  Hornbook,  IlQOQ  :    "  If  you  can  either  for 

love  or  money,  provide  your  felfe  a  lodging  by  the  water-fide"; 
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in  Blackfriars,  the  gentry  went  either  in  coaches/ 

— It  adds  a  kind  of  ftate  to  you  to  be  carried  from  thence  to  the 
Jiaiers  of  your  playhovfe." 

^  See  a  letter  from  Mr.  Garrard  to  Lord  Strafford,  dated  Jan.  g, 
1633-4  J  Stratford's  Letters,  Vol.  I.  p.  1/5  :  "  Here  hath  been 
an  order  of  the  lords  of  the  council  hung  up  in  a  table  near 
PaiiVs  and  the  Black- fry ars,  to  command  all  that  refort  to  the 
playhoufe  there,  to  fend  away  their  coaches,  and  to  difperfe 
abroad  in  PauVs  Church-yard,  Carter  Lane,  the  Conduit  in  Fleet 
Street,  and  other  places,  and  not  to  return  to  fetch  their  compa- 
ny ;  but  they  muft  trot  a-foot  to  find  their  coaches  .•■—'twas  kept 
very  ftriftly  for  two  or  three  weeks,  but  now,  I  think,  it  is  difor- 
dered  again." — Itiliould,  however,  be  remembered,  that  this  was 
written  above  forty  years  after  Shakfpeare's  firfi:  acquaintance 
with  the  theatre.  Coaches,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
were  poffelTed  but  by  very  few.  They  were  not  in  ordinary  ufe 
till  after  the  year  l605.     See  Stowe's  Annals,  p.  867- 

In  A  pleafant  Dialogue  between  Coach  and  Sedan,  4to.  l636, 
it  is  faid,  that  "  the  firft  coach  that  was  feen  in  England  was 
that  prefented  to  Queen  Elizabeth  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  in 
which  {lie  went  from  Somerfet-Houfe  to  St.  Paule's  CrofTe,  to 
hear  a  fermon  on  the  viftory  obtained  againft  the  Spaniards  in 
1588." 

"  I  wonder  In  my  heart,  (fays  the  writer,  who  was  born  in 
1578,)  why  our  nobilitie  cannot  in  faire  weather  walke  the 
ftreets  as  they  were  wont ;  as  I  have  feene  the  Earles  of  Shrewf- 
bury,  Darbie,  SuiFex,  Cumberland,  Eflex,  &c. — befides  thofe 
inimitable  prefidents  of  courage  and  valour.  Sir  Frances  Drake, 
Sir  P.  Sydney,  Sir  Martin  Forbiflier,  &c.  with  a  number  of 
others, — when  a  coach  was  almoft  as  rare  as  an  elephant." 

Even  when  the  above  mentioned  order  was  made,  there  were 
no  hackney  coaches.  Thefe,  as  appears  from  another  letter  in 
the  fame  colle6tion,  were  eftabUftied  a  few  months  afterwards. 
"  I  cannot  (fays  Mr.  Garrard)  omit  to  mention  any  new  thing 
that  comes  up  amongft  us,  though  never  fo  trivial.  Here  is  one 
captain  Bailey  ;  he  hath  been  a  fea-captain,  but  now  lives  on 
the  land,  about  this  city,  where  he  tries  experiments.  He  hath 
erefted,  according  to  his  ability,  ^ome  four  hackney  coaches, 
put  his  men  in  livery,  and  appointed  them  to  ftand  at  the  May- 
pole in  the  Strand,  giving  them  inltru6tions  at  what  rates  to  carry 
men  into  feveral  parts  of  the  town,  where  all  day  they  may  be 
had.  Other  hackney-men  feeing  this  way,  they  flocked  to  the 
fame  place,   and  perform  their  journeys  at  the  fame  rate.    So 
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Or  on   horfeback ;    and  the  common    people    on 
foot.  7 

Plays  in  the  time  of  King  James  the  Firft,  (and 
probalDly  afterwards,)  appear  to  have  been  per- 
formed every  day  at  each  theatre  during  the  winter 
feafon/  except  in  the  time  of  Lent,    when  they 


that  fometimes  there  is  twenty  of  them  together,  which  difperfe 
up  and  down,  that  they  and  others  are  to  be  had  every  where, 
as  water-men  are  to  be  had  by  the  water-fide.  Every  body  is 
much  pleafed  with  it.  For  whereas,  before,  coaches  could  not 
be  had  but  at  great  rates,  now  a  man  may  have  one  much 
cheaper."  This  letter  is  dated  April  1,  l634. — Strafford's  Let- 
ters, Yo\.  T.  p.  227. 

A  fdw  months  afterwards  hackney  chairs  were  introduced  : 
''  Here  is  alfo  another  projeft  for  carrying  people  up  and  down 
in  clnfe  chairs,  for  the  fole  doing  whereof,  Sir  Sander  Dun- 
combe,  a  traveller,  now  a  penfioner,  hath  obtained  a  patent  from 
the  king,  and  hath  forty  or  fifty  making  ready  for  ufe."  Hid. 
p.  33(3. 

This  fpecies  of  conveyance  had  been  ufed  long  before  in  Italy, 
from  whence  probably  this  traveller  introduced  it.  See  Florio's 
Italian  DiBiotiary,  15g8,  iwv .  Carrivola  :  "■  A  kinde  of  chaire 
covered,  ufed  in  Italieiox  to  carrie  men  up  and  downe  by  porters, 
tmfeene  of  anie  bodie."  In  his  fecond  edition,  1611,  he  defines 
it,  ''  A  kind  of  covered  chaire  ufed  in  Italy,  wherein  men  and 
women  are  carried  by  porters  upon  their  Jlioulders." 

'  See  p.  158,  n.  3.  In  an  epigram  by  Sir  John  Davics,  per- 
fons  of  an  inferior  rank  are  ridiculed  for  prefuming  to  imitate 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  riding  to  the  theatre  : 

•*  Fauftus,  nor  lord,  nor  knight,  nor  wife,  nor  old, 

"  To  every  place  about  the  town  doth  7-ide ; 
*'  He  rides  into  the  fields,  plays  to  behold; 
'  "  He  rides  to  take  boat  at  the  water-fide." 

Epigrams,  printed  at  Middleburg,  about  3598. 

*  See  Taylor's  Suit  of  the  Watermen,  kc.  Works,  p.  171  : 
"  But  ray  love  is  fuch  to  them,  [the  players,]  that  whereas  they 
do  play  but  once  a  day,  I  could  be  content  they  Ihould  play 
twice  or  thrice  a  day.  The  players  have  all  (except  the  Kings 
men,)  left  their  ufual  refidency  on  the  Bankfide,  and  doe  play 
in  Middlefex  far  remote  from  the  Thames,    fo  that  every  day  in 

Vol.  IIL  M 
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were  not  permitted  oti  the  fermon  days,  as  tliey 
were  called,  that  is,  on  Wednefday  and  Friday ; 
nor  on  the  other  days  of  the  week,  except  by  fpe- 
cial  licence  :  which  however  was  obtained  by  a  fee 
paid  to  the  Mafter  of  the  Revells.  In  the  fummer 
feafon  the  ftage  exhibitions  were  continued,  but 
during  the  long  vacation  they  were  lefs  frequently 
repeated.  However,  it  appears  from  Sir  Henry 
Herbert's  Manufcript,  that  the  king's  company 
ufually  brought  out  two  or  three  new  plays  at  the 
Globe  every  fummer. 9 

Though,  from  the  want  of  newfpapers  and  other 
periodical  publications,  intelligence  was  not  fo 
fpeedily  circulated  in  former  times  as  at  prefent, 
our  ancient  theatres  do  not  appear  to  have  laboured 
under  any  difadvantage  in  this  refpe6l ;  for  the 
players  printed  and  expofed  accounts  of  the  pieces 
that  they  intended  to  exhibit/  which,  however,  did 

the  week  they  do  draw  unto  them  three  or  four  thoufand  people.'* 
Ibidem. 

In  15Q8,  Hentzner  fays,  plays  were  performed  in  the  theatres 
which  were  then  open,  almoji  every  day.  "  Sunt  porro  Londini 
extra  urbem  theatra  aliquot,  in  quibus  hiftriones  Angli  comosdias 
et  tragosdias  fingulis  fere  diebus  in  magna  hominum  frequentia 
agunt."     Itin.  4to,  \5gS. 

^  In  D' Avdnant's  Works  we  find  "  an  Epilogue  to  a  vacation 
play  at  the  Globe."  See  alfo  the  Epiftle  to  the  Reader,  prefixed 
to  Andromache,  a  tragedy  a6ted  at  the  Duke's  theatre,  in  1675  : 
"  This  play  happening  to  be  in  my  hands  in  the  long  vacation,  a 
time  when  theplayhoufes  are  willing  to  catch  at  any  reed  to  fave 
themfelves  from  finking,  to  do  the  houfe  a  kindnefs,  and  to  ferve 
the  gentleman  who  it  feemed  was  defirous  to  fee  it  on  the  fi:age, 
I  willingly  perufed  it. — The  play  deferved  a  better  liking  than  it 
found  ;  and  had  it  been  a6led  in  the  good  well  meaning  times, 
when  the  Cid,  Heraclius,  and  other  French  playes  met  with 
fuch  applaufe,  this  would  have  paffed  very  well ;  but  fince  our 
audiences;  have  tailed  fo  plentifully  the  firm  Englifli  wit,  thefe 
thin  regalios  will  not  down." 

'  "  They  ufe  to  fet  up  their  billes  upon  pofts  fome  certaine 
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not  contain  a  lift  of  the  characters,  or  the  names 
of  the  a6lorsby  whom  they  were  reprefented.^ 

The  long  and  whimlical  titles  which  are  prefixed 
to  the  quarto  copies  of  our  author's  plays,  were 
undoubtedly  either  written  by  bookfellers,  or  tran- 
fcribed  from  the  play-bills  of  the  time.^  They  were 


clays  before,  to  admonifli  the  people  to  make  refort  to  their 
theatres,  that  they  may  thereby  be  the  better  furnilhed,  and  the 
people  prepared  to  fill  their  purfes  with  their  trealbres."  Trea- 
tife  againft  Idlenefs,  vainc  Playes  and  Interludes,  bl.  1.  (no 
date.) 

The  antiquity  of  this  cuftom  likewife  appears  from  a  ftory  re- 
corded by  Taylor  the  Water  Poet,  under  the  head  of  JVit  and 
Mirth,  30.  "  Mafter  Field,  the  player,  riding  up  Fleet-ftreet  a 
great  pace,  a  gentleman  called  him,  and  alked  him,  what  play 
was  played  that  day.  He  being  angry  to  be  ftaied  on  fo  frivolous 
a  demand,  anfwered,  that  he  might  fee  what  play  was  plaied 
upon  every  prjh.  I  cry  you  mercy,  faid  the  gentleman,  I  tooke 
you  for  a  pojie,  you  rode  fo  faft."     Taylor's  JVorks,  p.  183. 

Ames,  in  his  H'lftory  of  Printing,  p.  342,  fays  that  James 
Roberts  [who  publiflied  fome  of  our  author's  dramas]  printed. 
bills  for  the  players. 

It  appears  from  the  following  entry  on  the  Stationers'  books, 
that  even  the  right  of  printing  play-bills  was  at  one  time  made  a 
fubjeft  of  monopoly  : 

"  06t.  1587.  John  Charlewoode.]  Lycenfed  to  him  by  the 
whole  confent  of  the  afliftants,  the  onlye  ymprinting  of  all  man- 
ner of  hillcj  for  players.  Provided  that  if  any  trouble  arife 
herebye,  then   Charlewoode  to  beare  the  charges." 

'  This  practice  did  not  commence  till  the  beginning  of  the 
prefent  century.  I  have  feen  a  play-bill  printed  in  the  year 
l697>  which  exprelfed  only  the  titles  of  the  two  pieces  that 
were  to  be  exhibited,  and  the  time  when  they  were  to  be  repre- 
fented.  Notices  of  plays  to  be  performed  on  a  future  day,  fimi- 
lar  to  thofe  now  daily  publiflied,  firlt  appeared  in  the  original 
edition  of  the  Spectators  in  l/H-  In  thefe  early  theatrical  ad- 
vertifements  our  author  is  always  ftyled  the  2"7H77/o?-/a/ Shakfpcare. 
Hence  Pope  : 

"  Shakfpeare,  whom  you  and  every  play-hovfe  lill 
"  Style  the  divine,  the  matchlefs,  what  you  will, — ." 

^  Since  the  firft  edition  of  this  effay  I  have  found  ftrong 
reafon  to  believe  that  the  former  was  the  cafe.     Naflie  in  the 

M2 
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equally  calculated  to  attra6l  the  notice  of  the  idle 
gazer  in  the  walks  at  St.  Paul's,  or  to  draw  a  croud 
about  fome  vociferous  Autolycus,  who  perhaps  was 
hired  by  the  players  thus  to  raife  the  expectations 
of  the  multitude.  It  is  indeed  abfurd  to  fuppofe, 
that  the  modeft  Shakfpeare,  who  has  more  than 
once  apologized  for  his  untutored  lines,  fliould  in  his 
nianufcripts  have  entitled  any  of  his  dramas  mq/l 
excellent  and  pleafant  performances.4 


iecond  edition  of  his  Supplication  to  the  Devil,  4to.  1592,  com- 
plains that  the  printer  had  prefixed  a  pompous  title  to  the  firft 
inipreflion  of  his  pamphlet,  (publillied  in  the  fame  year,)  which 
he  was  much  alliamed  of,  and  reje6ted  for  one  more  fimple. 
*'  Cut  off,"  fays  he  to  his  printer,  "  that  long-tayld  title,  and  let 
mee  not  in  the  fore-front  of  my  booke  make  a  tedious  mounte- 
banks oration  to  the  reader."  The  printer's  title,  with  which 
Nailie  was  difpleafed,  is  as  follows  :  "  Pierce  Pennileff'e  his  Sup- 
plication to  the  Divell,  defcrihing  the  over-Jpreading  of  Vice 
and  fupprejfion  of  Vertue.  Pleafantly  interlaced  tvith  variable 
delights,  and  pathetically  intermixt  with  conceipted  reproofes. 
AVritten  by  Thomas  Naflie,  Gent,  1592."  There  is  a  ftriking 
refemblance  between  this  and  the  titles  prefixed  to  fome  of  the 
copies  of  our  author's  plays,  which  are  given  at  length  in  the  next 
note.  In  the  title-page  of  our  author's  Merry  JVives  of  JFind- 
for,  4to.  1C>02,  (fee  the  next  note,)  Sir  Hugh  is  called  the  Welfh 
knight ;  a  miftake  into  which  Shakfpeare  could  not  have 
fallen. 

Infiead  of  the  fpurious  title  above  given,  Naflie  in  his  fecond 
edition,  printed  apparently  under  his  own  infpedion,  (by  Abel 
Jefies,  for  John  Bulbie,)  calls  his  book  only — Pierce  Pennileffe 
his  Supplication  to  the  Divell. 

'^  The  titles  of  the  following  plays  n:iay  ferve  to  juftify  what  is 
here  advanced : 

"  The  moji  excellent  Hiftorie  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice. 
With  the  extreame  crueltie  of  Shylocke  the  Jewe  towards  the 
fayd  Merchant,  in  cutting  a  jufl;  pound  of  his  flefh,  and  obtayn- 
ing  of  Portia  by  the  choyfe  of  three. caikets.  As  it  hath  been 
diverfe  times  aded  by  the  Lord  Chamberlaine  his  Servants. 
Written  by  William  Sbakefpeare.     l600." 


Mr.  William  Shak-fpeare  his  True  Chronicle  Hiftorie  of 
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It  is  uncertain  at  what  time  the  nfage  of  giving 
authors  a  benefit  on  the  third  day  of  the  exhibition 
of  their  piece,  commenced.  Mr.  Oldys,  in  one 
of  his  manufcripts,  intimates  that  dramatick  poets 


the  Life  and  Death  of  King  Lear  and  his  three  Daughters. 
With  the  unfortunate  Hfe  of  Edgar,  Sonne  and  heire  totheEarle 
of  Glofter,  and  his  fullen  and  aliumed  liumor  of  Tom  of  bed- 
lam :  As  it  was  played  before  the  Kings  Majeflie  at  Whitehall 
upon  S.  Stephens  Night  in  Chriftmafs  Hollidayes.  By  his  Ma- 
jefties  Servants  playing  ufually  at  the  Globe  on  the  Bank-fide. 
Id08." 


"■  A  moft  Pleqfant  and  Excellent  Gmceited  Gomedle  of  Syr 
John  Falftaffe,  and  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor.  Entermixed 
with  fnndrie  variable  and  pleafing  Humors  of  Sir  Hugh,  the 
Welch  Knight,  Juftice  Shallow,  and  his  wife  coufin,  Mr.  Slender. 
With  the  Swaggering  Vainc  of  ancient  Piftoll,  and  Gorporal 
Nym,  By  William  Shakefpeare.  As  it  hath  been  divers  times 
a£ted  by  the  Right  Honourable  my  Lord  Chamberlalnes  Servants  j 
both  before  her  Majeftie  and  elfewhere.     l002," 


"  The  Hiftory  of  Henrie^  the  Fourth  ;  With  the  Battel  at 
Shrewfburie,  betweene  the  King  and  Lord  Henrie  Percy,  fur- 
named  Henry  Hot-fpur  of  the  North.  With  the  humorous  con- 
ceits of  Sir  John  Falftaffe,  Newly  correded  by  W.  Shakfpeare. 
1598." 


"  The  Tragedie  of  King  Richard  The  Third.  Containing  his 
treacherous  Plots  againll:  his  brother  Clarence  :  The  pitiful  Mur- 
ther  of  his  innocent  Nephews  :  his  tiranous  ufurpation :  with  the 
whole  courfe  of  his  detefted  Life,  and  moft  deferved  Death. 
As  it  hath  been  lately  a6ted  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord 
Charaberlaine  his  Servants.     By  William  Shakefpeare.     1597-" 


"  The  late  and  much-admired  Play,  called  Pericles  Prince  of 
Tyre.  With  the  true  Relation  of  the  whole  Hiftorie,  adven- 
tures, and  fortunes,  of  the  faid  Prince  :  As  alio,  the  no  lefs 
llrange  and  worthy  accidents  in  the  Birth  and  Life  of  his 
Daughter  Mariana.  As  it  hath  been  divers  and  fundry  times 
acted  by  his  Majefties  Servants  at  the  Globe  on  the  Bai)k.-fide. 
By  William  Shakefpeare.     1609." 
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had  anciently  their  benefit  on  the  firft  day  that  a 
new  play  was  reprefented ;  a  regulation  which 
would  have  been  very  favourable  to  fome  of  the 
ephemeral  produ6hons  of  modern  times.  I  have 
found  no  authority  which  proves  this  to  have  been 
the  cafe  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare ;  but  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  prefent  century  it  appears  to  have 
been  cuftomary  in  Lent  for  tho,  players  of  the  theatre 
in  Drury  Lane  to  divide  the  profits  of  the  firfl  re- 
prefentation  of  a  new  play  among  them. 5 

From  D'Avenant,  indeed,  we  learn,  that  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
poet  had  his  benefit  on  the  fecond  day.*^  As  it  was 
ja  general  pratlice,  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare,  to 
fell  the  copy  of  the  play  to  the  theatre,  I  imagine, 
in  fuch  cafes,  an  author  derived  no  other  advantage 
from  his  piece,  than  what  arofe  from  the  fale  of  it. 
Sometimes,  however,  he  found  it  more  beneficial 
to  retain  the  copy-right  in  his  own  hands ;  and 
•when  he  did  lb,  I  fuppofe  he  had  a  benefit.  It  is 
certain  that  the  giving  authors  the  profits  of  the 
third  exhibition  of  their  play,  which  leems  to  have 
been  the  ufual  mode  during  a  great  part  of  the  lalt 
century,  was  an  eflablifhed  cuftom  in  the  year  l6l2  ; 
for  Decker,  in  the  prologue  to  one  of  his  come- 
dies, printed  in  that  year,  fpeaks  of  the  poet's 
third  day.^ 

5  Gildon's  Compari/hn  letween  the  Stages,  1/02,  p.  g. 

*  See. The  Play-hoitfe  to  be  Let : 

"■  Players.  There  is  an  old  tradition, 

"  That  in  the  times  of  mighty  Tamberlane, 

"  Of  conjuring  Favjlus  and  the  Beauchamps  bold, 

*'  You  poets  us'd  to  have  the  fecond  day  ; 

"  This  (hall  be  ours,  fir,  and  to-morrow  yours. 

"  Poet.  I'll  take  my  venture  ;  'tis  agreed." 

'^       "  It  is  not  praife  is  fought  for  now,  but  pence, 
'^''  Though  dropp'd  from  greafy-apron'd  audience. 
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The  unfortunate  Otway  had  no  more  than  one 
benefit  on  the  production  of  a  new  play ;"  and  this 
too,  it  feems,  he  was  fometimes  forced  to  mort- 
gage, before  the  piece  was  a6led.^  Southerne  was 
the  firft  dramatick  writer  who  obtained  the  emolu- 
ments arifing  from  two  reprefentations  ;9  and  to 
Farquhar,  in  the  year  1700,  the  benefit  of  a  third 


*'  Clapp'd  may  he  be  with  thunder,  that  plucks  bays 
"■  With  luch  foul  hands,  and  with  fquint  eyes  doth  gazs 
*'  On  Pallas'  fhield,  not  caring,  fo  he  gains 
"■  A  cram'd  third  da:/,  what  filth  drops  from  his  brains  !'* 
Prologue  to  If  this  be  7ioi  a  good  Play,   tlie  Devil's 
iiit,  1612. 
Yet  the  following  paffages  intimate,  that  the  poet  at  a  fubfe- 
■quent  period  had  fome  intereft  in  ihefecond  day's  exhibition  : 
"  Whether  their  fold  fcenes  be  dillik'd  or  hit, 
"  Are  cares  for  them  who  eat  by  the  ftage  and  wit  j 
"  He's  one  whofe  unbought  mufe  did  never  fear 
"  An  emT^ij  fecond  day,  or  a  thin  fliare," 

Prologue  to  The  City  Match,  a  comedy,  by  J.  Mayne, 
afted  at  Blackfriars  in  lQ3g. 
So,  in  the  prologue  to  The  Sophy,  by  Sir  John  Denham,  afte4 
at  Blackfriars  in  16-12  : 

"  —  Gentlemen,  if  you  diflike  the  play, 

"  Pray  make  no  words  on't  till  the  fecoud  day 

"  Or  third  be  paft;  for  we  would  have  you  know  it, 

"  The  lofs  will  fall  on  us,  not  on  the  poet, 

"  For  he  writes  not  for  money. " 

In  other  cafes,  then,  it  may  be  prefumed,  the  lofs,  either  of 
ihe  Jecond  or  third  day,  did  affeft  the  author. 

Since  the  above  was  wiitten,  I  have  learned  from  Sir  Henry 
Herbert's  otfice-bock,  that  between  the  year  l625  and  l641, 
benefits  were  on  the  fecond  day  of  reprefentation. 

*        "  But  which  amongft  you  is  there  to  be  found, 

"  Will  take  his  third  day's  pawn,  for  fifty  pound  ?" 

Epilogue  to  Cains  Mariiis,  l6S0. 

^  "  I  muft  make  my  boafl:,  though  with  the  moft  acknow- 
ledging refpeft,  of  the  favours  of  the  fair  fex — in  fo  vifibly  pro" 
iQOting  my  interefl  on  tbofe  days  chiefly,  (the  third  and  the 
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was  granted  ;  '^  but  this  appears  to  have  been  a 
particular  favour  to  that  gentleman  ;  for  for  feveral 
years  afterwards  dramatick  poets  had  only  the  benefit 
of  the  third  and  fixth  performance.^ 

The  profit  of  three  reprefentations  did  not  be- 
come the  eftablifhed  right  of  authors  till  after  the 
year  1720.3 

To  the  honour  of  Mr.  Addifon,  it  fhould  be 
remembered^  that  he  firfi:  difcontinued  the  ancient. 


Jlxlh^  when  I  had  the  tenderel!:  relation  to  the  v/elfare  of  my 

Southerne's  Dedication  to  Sir  Antony  Love,    a  comedy, 
1691. 
Hence  Pope  : 

"  May  Tom,  whom  heaven  fent  down  to  raife 
"  The  price  of  prologues  and  of  plays,"  &c. 
It  ihould  feem,  however,  to  have  been  fome  time  before  this 
cuftom  was  uniformly  eftabliflied  ;  for  the  author  of  Tlie  Trea- 
cherous Brothers,  afted  in  16q6,  had  only  one  benefit:  ' 
"  See't  but  three  days,  and  fill  the  houfe,  the  iajt, 
"  He  fliall  not  trouble  you  again  in  hal^e."     Epilogue. 

*  On  the  reprefentatlon  of  The  Conjlant  Couple,  which  was 
perforhied  fifty-three  times  in  the  year  17OO.  Farquhar,  on  ac- 
count of  the  extraordinary  fuccefs  of  that  play,  is  faid  by  one  of 
bis  biographers  to  have  been  allowed  by  the  managers  the  profits 
of  ybut"  reprefentations, 

*  "  Let  this  play  live  ;  then  we  ftand  bravely  rixt ! 
"  But  let  none  come  his  third  day,  nor  the  Jivlh.'' 

Epilogue  to  The  Ifiand  Princefs,   1/01. 
"  But  fhould  this  fail,  at  leaft  our  author  prays, 
"  A  truce  may  be  concluded  for  Jix  days." 

Epilogue  to  The  Perplex' d  Lovers,   1.712. 

In  the  prefice  to  The  Humours  of  the  Army,  printed  in   the 

following  year,  the  author  fays,  "  It  would  be  impertinent  to  go 

about  to  juftify  the  play,  becaufe  a  prodigious  full  third  night 

and  a  very  good  Jixth  are  prevailing  arguments  in  its  behalf." 

^  Gibber,  in  his  Dedication  to  Ximena,  or  the  Heroick  Daugh- 
ter, printed  in  l/ip,  talks  of  bad  plays  lingering  through  T^J^ 
nights.  At  that  time.,  therefore,  the  poets  certainly  had  but 
two  benefits. 
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but  humiliating,  practice  of  diftributing  tickets, 
^nd  ibliciting  company  to  attend  at  the  theatre,  on 
the  poet's  nights.'^ 

'  When  an  author  fold  his  piece  to  the  fliarers  or 
proprietors  of  a  theatre,  it  could  not  be  performed 
by  any  other  company,5  and  remained  for  feveral 


*  Southerne,  by  this  praSicCj  is  faid  to  have  gained  feven 
hundred  pounds  by  one  play. 

s  "  Wliereas  William  Biefton,  gent,  governor  of  the  kings  and 
queenes  young  company  of  players  at  the  Cockpit  in  Drury 
Lane,  has  reprefented  unto  his  majefty,  that  the  feveral  playes 
hereafter  mentioned,  viz.  JVit  without  Aloney  :  The  Night- 
Walkers  :  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pejtle  :  Fathers  owne 
Sonne:  Cupids  Revenge :  The  Bondman  :  The  Renegado  :  A 
new  Way  to  pay  Debts  :  The  great  Duke  of  Florence  :  The  Maid 
of  Honour  :  The  Tray  tor  :  The  Example  :  The  Young  Admiral  : 
The  Opportunity  :  A  ivitty  fayre  One  :  Lo2)es  Cruelty  :  The 
Wedding  :  The  Maids  Revenge  :  The  Lady  of  Pleafure  :  The 
Schoole  of  Complement  :  The  grateful  Servant :  The  Corona~ 
tion  :  Hide  Parke  :  Philip  Chnbot,  Admiral  nf  France  :  A 
Mad  Couple  well  met:  All's  loft  by  Luft  :  The  Changeling  : 
A  fayre  Quarrel :  The  Span  if h  Giffio  :  The  World  :  The  Suvnes 
Darling:  LovesSacrif.ee:  'Tis  Pity^/Jies  a  Whore  :  Georsre  a 
Greene  :  Loves  Mifirefs  :  The  Cunning  Lovers  :  The  Rape  of 
Lucrcce  :  A  Trick  to  cheat  the  Divell:  A  Foole  and  her  May- 
denheadfoone  parted  :  King  John  and  Matilda  :  yi  City  Night- 
cap :  The  Bloody  Banquet :  Cupids  Revenge:  The  conceited 
Duke  :  and  Appius  and  Virginia,  doe  all  and  every  of  them 
properly  and  of  right  belong  to  the  fayd  houfe,  and  confequently 
that  they  are  all  in  his  propriet3\  And  to  the  end  that  any  other 
companies  of  aftors  in  or  about  London  fliall  not  prefume  to  s.6c 
any  of  them  to  the  prejudice  of  him  the  fayd  "William  Biefton 
and  his  company,  his  raajetly  hath  lignified  his  royal  pleafure 
unto  mee,  thereby  requirijig  mee  to  declare  foe  much  to  all 
other  companies  of  adors  hereby  concernable,  that  they  are  not 
any  wayes  to  intermeddle  with  or  aft  any  of  the  above-men- 
tioned playes.  Whereof  I  require  all  mafters  and  governours  of 
play-houfes,  and  all  others  whom  it  may  concerne,  to  take  no- 
tice, and  to  forbeare  to  hnpeach  the  faid  William  Biefton  in  the 
premifes,  as  they  tender  his  majefties  difpleafure,  and  will  an- 
iVej:  the  contempt.    Given,  &c.  Aug.  10,  1639."    MS,  in  the 
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years  unpublifhed ;  ^  but,  when  that  was  not  the 
cafe,  he  printed  it  for  fale,  to  which  many  feem  to 


Lord  Chamberlain's  office^  entitled   in   the  margin,    Cockpitk 
playes  appropried. 

^  Sometimes,  however,  an  author,  after  having  fold  his  piece 
to  the  theatre,  either  publiflied  it,  or  fuffered  it  to  be  printed  ; 
but  this  appears  to  have  been  confidered  as  dillioneft.  See  the 
preface  to  Heywood's  Rape  of  Lucrece,  l638  :  "  I  had  rather 
fublcribe  in  that  to  their  weak  cenfure,  than,  by  feeking  to  avtaid 
the  imputation  of  weaknefs,  to  incur  a  great  fuTpicion  of  ho- 
nefty  ;  for  though  fome  have  ufed  a  double  fale  of  their  laboursi 
iirft  to  the  ftage,  and  after  to  the  prelTe,"  &c. 

How  careful  the  proprietors  were  to  guard  againft  the  publica- 
tion of  the  plays  which  they  had  purchafed,  appears  from  the 
following  admonition,  direded  to  the  Stationers'  Company  in  the 
year  1637,  by  Philip  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  then 
Lord  Chamberlain  : 

"  After  my  hearty  commendations. — Whereas  complaint  was 
heretofore  prefented  to  my  dear  brother  and  predeceffor,  by  his 
inajefties  fervants,  the  players,  that  fome  of  the  company  of 
printers  and  ilationers  had  procured,  publifhed,  and  printed, 
diverfe  of  their  books  of  comedyes  and  tragedyes,  chronicle  hif- 
toryes,  and  the  like,  which  they  had  (for  the  fpecial  fervice  of 
Iiis  majeftye  and  for  their  own  ufe)  bought  and  provided  at  very 
dear  and  high  rates.  By  means  whereof,  not  only  they  them- 
felves  had  much  prejudice,  but  the  books  much  corruption-,  to 
the  injury  and  difgrace  of  the  authors.  And  thereupon  the  maf- 
ter  and  wardens  of  the  company  of  printers  and  ftationers  were 
advifed  by  my  brother  to  take  notice  thereof,  and  to  take  order 
for  the  ftay  of  any  further  Impreffion  of  any  of  the  playes  or  in- 
terludes of  his  majefties  fervants  without  their  contents  ;  which 
being  a  caution  given  with  fuch  refpeft,  and  grounded  on  fuch 
weighty  reafons,  both  for  his  majefties  fervice  and  the  particular 
intereft  of  the  players,  and  foe  agreeable  to  common  juitice  and 
that  indifferent  meafure  which  every  man  would  look  for  in  his 
own  particular,  it  might  have  been  prefumed  that  they  would 
have  needed  no  further  order  or  direition  in  the  bufinefs,  not- 
withftanding  which,  I  am  informed  that  fome  copies  of  playes 
belonging  to  the  king  and  queenes  fervants,  the  players,  and 
purchafed  by  them  at  dear  rates,  having  been  lately  ftollen  or 
gotten  from  them  by  indireft  means,  are  now  attempted  to  be 
printed ;  which,  if  it  (hould  be  fufteredj  would  direC^ly  tend  to 
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have  been  induced  from  an  apprehenfion  that  an 
imperfedl  copy  might  be  ifTued  from  the  prefs 
without  their  confent.7  The  cultomary  price  of 
the  copy  of  a  play,  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare, 
appears  to  have  been  twenty  nobles,  or  fix  pounds 


their  apparent  detriment  and  prejudice,  and  to  the  dlfenabling 
them  to  do  their  majeftics  fervice  :  for  prevention  and  re.lrefle 
whereof,  it  is  defired  that  order  be  given  and  entered  by  the 
mafter  and  wardens  of  tlie  company  of  printers  and  fiationers, 
that  if  any  piayes  be  already  entered,  or  Ihall  hereafter  be 
brought  unto  the  hall  to  be  entered  for  printing;,  that  notice 
thereof  be  given  to  the  king  and  queenes  fervants,  the  players, 
and  an  enquiry  made  of  them  to  whom  they  do  belong  ;  and 
that  none  bee  fulfered  to  be  printed  untiil  the  alfent  of  their  ma- 
jefties'  faid  fervants  be  made  appear  to  the  Mafter  and  Wardens  of 
the  company  of  printers  and  ftationers,  by  fome  certihcate  in 
writing  under  the  hands  of  John  Lowen,  and  Jofeph  Taylor, 
for  the  kings  fervants,  and  of  Chriftopher  Beefton  for  the  king 
and  queenes  young  company,  or  of  fuch  other  perfons  as  fhall 
from  time  to  time  have  the  direBlon  of  thefe  companies  ;  which 
is  a  courfe  that  can  be  hurtfull  unto  none  but  fuch  as  are  about 
tinjuftly  to  peravnyle  themfelves  of  others'  goods,  without  le- 
fpect  of  order  or  good  governement ;  which  I  am  confident  you 
will  be  careful  to  avoyd,  and  therefore  I  recommend  it  to  your 
fpecial  care.  And  if  you  Ihall  have  need  of  any  further  autho- 
rity or  power  either  from  his  majeftye  or  the  counfell- table,  the 
better  to  enable  you  in  the  execution  thereof,  upon  notice  given 
to  mee  either  by  yourfelves  or  the  players,  I  will  endeavour  to 
apply  that  further  remedy  thereto,  which  ihall  be  requifite. 
And  foe  I  bidd  you  very  heartily  farewell,  and  reft 

"  Your  very  loving  friend, 

"  June  10,   1637.  P.  and  M. 

"  To  the  Mafter  and  Wardens  of  the  Company  of  Printers  and 
Stationers." 

7  "■  One  only  thing  afFedls  me  ;  to  think,  that  fcenes  invented 
merely  to  be  fpoken,  fliould  be  inforcively  publifl)ed  to  be  read  ; 
and  that  the  leaft  hurt  I  can  receive,  is,  to  do  myfelf  the  wrong. 
But  fince  others  otherwife  would  do  me  more,  the  leaft  in- 
convenience is  to  be  accepted  :  I  have  therefore  myfelf  fet 
forth  this  comedie."  Marfton's  preface  to  The  Malecontenty 
1604. 
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thirteen  fliilliiigs  and  four-pence.^     The  play  when 

^  See  The  Defence  of  Coney  catching,  \5g2  :  "  Mafter  R.  G 
[Robert  Greene]  would  it  not  make  you  blufli — if  you  fold 
Orlando  Furiofo  to  the  queenes  players  for  twenty  nobles,  and 
when  they  were  in  the  country,  ibid  the  fame  play  to  Lord  Ad- 
mirals men,  for  as  much  more  ?  Was  not  this  plain  coney- 
catching,  M.  G-  •'" 

Oldys,  in  one  of  his  manufcripts,  fays,  that  Shakfpeare  re- 
ceived hwtfve  pounds  for  his  Hamlet ;  whether  from  the  players 
who  lirft  a6led  it,  or  the  printer  or  bookfeller  who  firft  pnblilhed 
it,  is  not  diftinguiflied.  J  do  not  believe  he  had  any  good  au- 
thority for  this  alfertion. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  lall  century,  it  fhould  feem,  an  au- 
thor did  not  ufually  receive  more  from  his  bookfeller  for  a  dra- 
matiek  performance  than  20l.  or  25l. ;  for  Dryden,  in  a  letter 
to  his  fon,  written  about  the  year  1698,  mentions,  that  tlie 
whole  emoluments  which  he  expected  from  a  new  play  that  he 
was  about  to  produce,  would  not  exceed  one  hundred  pounds. 
Otway  and  Lee  got  but  that  funi  by  Venice  Preferved,  The  Or- 
phan, Theodojius,  and  yilexander  the  Great ;  as  Gildon,  their 
contemporat)'',  informs  us.  The  profits  of  the  third  night  were 
probably  feventy  pounds  }  the  dedication  produced  either  five  or 
ten  guineas,  according  to  the  muniticence  of  the  patron ;  and 
the  reft  arofe  from  the  fale  of  the  copy. 

Southerne,  however,  in  confequence  of  the  extraordinary  fuc- 
cefs  of  his  Fatal  Marriage  in  Ii6g4,  fold  the  copy  of  that  piece 
for  thirty-fix  pounds,  as  appears  fropi  a  letter  which  has  been 
kindly  communicated  to  n^e  by  my  friend,  the  Right  Hon.blc 
Mr.  Windham,  and  which,  as  it  contains  fome  new  liage  anec- 
dotes, I  fliall  print  entire.  This  letter  has  been  lately  found  by 
Mr.  Windham  among  his  father's  papers,  at  Felbrigge,  in  Nor- 
folk ;  but,  the  fignature  being  wanting,  by  whom  it  was  writterj 
has  not  been  afcertained  : 

"  Dear  Sir,  London,  March  the  22,  I693-4. 

"■  I  received  but  10  days  fince  the  favour  of  your  obliging 
letter,  dated  January  the  laft,  for  which  I  return  you  a  thoufand 
thanks.  I  wifli  my  fcribbling  could  be  diverting  to  you,  I  tliould 
oftner  trouble  you  with  my  letters  ;  but  there  is  hardly  any  thing 
now  to  make  it  acceptable  to  you,  but  an  account  of  our  winter 
diverfions,  and  chiefly  of  the  new  plays  which  have  been  the 
entertainnient  of  the  town. 

"  The  iirftthat  was  aded  was  Mr.Congreve's,  caWedThe Double 
Dealer.     It  has  fared  with  that  play,  as  it  generally  does  with 
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printed  was  fold  for  lixpence  ;  ^  and  the  ufual  pre- 

beauties  officioufly  cried  up  ;  the  mighty  expe6lation  which  was 
raifed  of  it  made  it  link,  even  beneath  its  own  merit.  The 
character  of  The  Double  Dealer  is  artfully  writt,  but  the  adion 
being  but  fingle,  and  confined  within  the  rales  of  true  comedy, 
it  could  not  pleafe  the  generality  of  our  audience,  who  rehfh 
nothing  but  variety,  and  think  any  thing  dull  and  heavy  which 
does  not  border  upon  farce. — ^The  criticks  were  fevere  upon  this 
play,  which  gave  the  author  occalion  to  lafli  'em  in  his  Epiflle 
Dedicatory,  in  fo  defying  or  heftoring  a  ftyle,  that  it  was  counted 
rude  even  by  his  beft  friends  ;  fo  that  'tis  generally  thought  he 
has  done  his  bufinefs,  and  loft  himfelf :  a  thing  he  owes  to  Mr, 
Dryden's  treacherous  friendfhip,  who  being  jealous  of  the  ap- 
planfe  he  had  gott  by  his  Old  Batckehur,  deluded  him  into  a 
foolifh  imitation  of  his  own  way  of  writing  angry  prefaces- 

''  The  2d  play  is  Mr.  Dvyden's,  called  Love  Triumphant,  or 
Nature  will  prevail.  It  is  a  tragi-comedy,  but  in  my  opinion 
one  of  the  worft  he  ever  writt,  if  not  the  very  worft  ;  the  co- 
mical part  defcends  beneath  theftyle  and  Inew  of  a  Bartholomew- 
fair  drolL  It  was  damn'd  by  the  univerlal  cry  of  the  town, 
'/leviiiie  co?itradicenie,  but  the  conceited  poet.  He  fays  in  hiiS 
prologue,  that  this  is  the  laft  the  town  muft  expeft  from  him; 
he  had  done  himfelf  a  kindnefs  had  he  taken  his  leave  before. 

"  The  3d  is  Mr.  Southern's,  calld  The  Fatal  Marriage,  or 
the  Innocent  Adultery.  It  is  not  only  the  beft  that  author  ever 
writt,  but  is  generally  admired  for  one  of  the  greatett  ornaments 
of  the  ftage,  and  the  moft  entertaining  play  has  appeared  upon 
it  thefe  7  years.  The  plot  is  taken  from  Mrs.  Behn's  novel, 
calld  The  Unhappy  Fow-Breaker.  1  never  faw  Mrs.  Barry  aii 
with  fo  much  paiiion  as  flie  does  in  it  j  I  could  not  forbear  being 
moved  even  to  tears  to  lee  her  a6l.  Never  was  poet  better  re- 
warded or  incouraged  by  the  town  3  for  befides  an  extraordinary 
full  houfe,  which  brought  him  about  l4ol.  50  noblemen,  among 
whom  my  lord  Winchelfea  was  one,  gave  him  guineas  apiece, 
and  the  printer  36'1.  for  his  copy. 

"  Tiiis  kind  ufage  will  encourage  defponding  minor  poets, 
and  vex  huffing  Dryden  and  Congreve  to  madnefs. 

"  We  had  another  new  play  yefterday,  called  The  Jmlitious 
Slave,  or  a  generous  Revenge.  Elkanali  Settle  is  the  author  of 
it,  and  the  fuccefs  is  anfwerable  to  his  reputation.  I  never  faw 
a  piece  fo  wretched,  nor  worfe  contrived.  He  pretends  'tis  a 
Perlian  llory,  but  not  one  body  in  the  whole  audience  could  make 
any  thing  of  it;  'tis  a  mere  babel^  and  will  link  i'or  ever.     I'hc 
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fent  from  a  patron,  in  return  for  a  dedication^  was 
forty  fliillings.^ 


poor  poet,  feeing  the  houfe  vv'ould  not  aci  it  for  him^  and  give 
him  the  benefit  of  the  third  day,  made  a  prefent  of  it  to  the 
women  in  the  houfe,  who  a&.  it,  but  without  profit  or  incourage- 
Inent." 


In  1707  the  common  piice  of  the  copy-right  of  a  play  was 
fifty  pounds  ;  though  in  that  year  Linfot  the  bookfeller  gave  Ed- 
mund Smith  fixty  guineas  for  his  Phisdra  and  Hippolyius. 

In  171 -5,  Sir  Richard  Steele  fold  Mr.  Addifon's  comedy, 
called  The  Drummer,  to  J.  Tonfon  for  fifty  pounds  :  and  in  172I, 
Dr.  Young  received  the  fame  price  for  his  tragedy  of  The  Re- 
venge. Two  years  before,  however,  (1719)  Southei'ne,  who 
feems  to  have  underflood  author-craft  better  than  any  of  his 
contemporaries,  fold  his  Spartan  Dame  for  the  extraordinary 
fum  of  120I. ;  and  in  1726  Lintot  paid  the  celebrated  plagiary, 
James  IMoore  Smyth,  one  hundred  guineas  for  a  comedy  enti- 
tled The  Rival  Modes.  From  that  time,  this  appears  to  have 
been  the  cuftomary  price  for  feveral  years ;  but  of  late,  (though 
rarely)  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  have  been  given  for  a  new 
play.  The  fineft  tragick  poet  of  the  prefent  age,  Mr.  Jephson, 
received  that  price  for  two  of  his  admirable  tragedies. 

^  See  the  preface  to  the  quarto  edition  of  Tro'ilus  and  Crejfida, 
1609  :  "  Had  I  time,  I  would  comment  upon  it,  though  it  needs 
not,  for  fo  much  as  will  make  you  think  your  tejierne  well  be- 
llowed, but  for  fo  much  worth  as  even  poor  I  know  to  be  ftuft 
in  it,"  &c. 

See  alfo  the  preface  to  Randolph's  Jealous  Lovers,  a  comedy, 
1632  :  "  Courteous  reader,  I  beg  thy  pardon,  if  I  put  thee  to  the 
expence  of  a  Jixpence,  and  the  lofs  of  half  an  hour." 

^  "  I  did  determine  not  to  have  dedicated  my  play  to  any  body, 
becaufe  forty  Jliillings  I  care  not  for ;  and  above,  few  or  none 
will  beftow  on  thefe  matters."  Dedication  to  A  IFomans  a  Wea- 
thercock, a  comedy,  by  N.  Field,  l6l2. 

See  alfo  the  Author's  Epifile  popular,  prefixed  to  Cynthia's 
Revenge,  l6l3  :  "  Thus  do  our  pie-bald  naturalifis  depend  upon 
poor  wages,  gape  after  the  drunken  harveft  of  forty  Jhillings, 
and  fhame  the  worthy  benefaBors  of  Helicon.''' 

Soon  after  the  Revolution,  five,  and  fometimes  ten,  guineas 
feems  to  have  been  the  cuftomary  prefent  on  thefe  occafions.  In 
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Oil  the  firft  day  of  exhibiting  a  new  play,  the 
prices  of  admiflion  appear  to  have  been  raifed,* 
ibmetimes  to  double,  fometimes  to  treble,  prices ;  3 
and  this  feems  to  have  been  occafionally  pracSlifed 
on  the  benefit-nights  of  authors,  and  on  the  repre- 
fentation  of  expenfive  plays,  to  the  year  1726  in  tlie 
prefent  century  .4 


the  time  of  George  the  Firft,  it  appears  from  one  of  Swift's  Let- 
ters that  twenty  guineas  were  ufually  prefented  to  an  author  for 
this  piece  of  flattery. 

^  This  may  be  collected  from  the  following  verfes  by  J.  Mayne, 
to  the  memory  of  Ben  Jonfon  : 

"  He  that  writes  well,  writes  quick,  fince  the  rale's  true, 

"  Nothing  is  llowly  done,  that's  always  new  ; 

*'  So  when  thy  Fox  had  ten  times  a6ted  been, 

"  Each  day  was  Jirjl,  but  that  'twas  cheaper  feen." 

^  See  the  laftline  of  the  Prologue  to  Tunlridge  Udells,  1672, 
quoted  in  p.  101,  n.  1. 

■*  Downes,  fpeaking  of  The  Squire  of  Alfalla,  a£led  in  l683, 
fays,  "  the  poet  received  for  his  third  day  in  the  houle  in  Drury 
Lane  at  Jingle  prices,  I30l.  which  was  the  greateft  receipt  they 
ever  had  at  Jingle  prices."  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  prices 
were  fometimes  raifed  ;  and  after  the  Reftoration  the  additional 
prices  were,  I  believe,  demanded  daring  what  is  called  in  the 
language  of  the  theatre,  the  firft  run  of  a  new  piece.  At  leaft 
this  was  the  cafe  in  the  prefent  century.  See  the  Epilogue  to 
Hecuba,  a  tragedy,   1/26: 

"  What,  a  new  play,  without  new  fcenes  and  cloaths  ! 

"  Without  a  friendly  party  from  the  Rofe  ! 

*'  And  what  againft  a  run  ftill  prepoflelfes, 

"  'Twas  on  the  bills  put  up  at  common  prices,'' 

See  alfo  the  Epilogue  to  Love  atjirjt  Sight : 

"  Wax  tapers,  gawdy  cloaths,  rais'd  prices  too, 
"  Yet  even  the  play  thus  garnifti'd  would  not  do." 
In  1702  the  prices  of  admiffion  were  in  a  flu6tuating  ftate, 
"  The  people,"  fays  Gildon,  "  never  were  in  a  better  humour 
for  plays,  nor  were  the  houfes  ever  fo  crowded,  though  ihe  rates 
have  run  very  high,  fometimes  to  a  fcandalous  excefs  j  never 
did  printed  plays  rife  to  fuch  a  price, — never  were  fo  many  poets 
preferred  as  in  the  laft  ten  years."     Comparifon  between  the  Iwa 
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Dramatick  poets  in  ancient'  times,  as  at  prefent^ 
•were  admitted  gratis  into  the  theatre.5 

It  appears  from  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  Office-book 
that  the  king's  company  between  the  years  1622 
and  164]  produced  either  at  Blackfriars  or  the 
Globe  at  leafi:  four  new  pkys  every  year.  Every 
play,  before  it  was  reprefented  on  the  ftage,  was 
licenfed  by  the  Mailer  of  the  Revels,  for  which  he 
received  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  but  a 
noble,  though  at  a  fubfequent  period  the  ftated  fee 
on  this  occaiion  rofe  to  two  pounds. 

Neither  Queen  Elizabeth,  nor  King  James  the 
Firft,  nor  Charles  the  Firfl,  I  believe,  ever  went 
to  the  publick  theatre  ;*but  they  frequently  ordered 
plays  to  be  performed  at  court,  which^were  repre- 
fented in  the  royal  theatre  called  the  Cockpit,  in 
Whitehall  :  and  the  a^ors  of  the  king's  company 
were  fometimes  commanded  to  attend  his  majefly 
in  his  fummer's  progrefs,  to  perform  before  him  in 

Stages,  1702.     The  price  of  a  printed  play  about  that  time  rofe 
to  eighteen-pence. 

-      5  See  Verfes  by  J.  Stephens,  "  to  his  worthy  friend,"  H.  Fit^* 
Jeoffery,  onhh  Notes  from  Black-fryers,  1617  : 

"  • 1  mull, 

"  Though  it  be  a  player's  vice  to  be  unjuft 
"  To  verfe  not  yielding  coyne,  let  players  know, 
"  They  cannot  recompence  your  labour,  though 
"  They  grace  you  with  a  chayre  upon  the  ftage, 
"  And  take  ?io  money  cf  you  ?ior  your  page." 

So,  in  The  Play-houfe  to  be  let,  by  Sir  W.  D'Avenant : 

"  Poet.  Do  you  fet  up  for  yourfelves,    and  profefs 
wit, 
"  Without  help  of  your  authors  ?  Take  heed,  firs, 
"  You'll  get  few  cuftomers. 

"  Hou/'ekeeper.  Yes,  we  fliall  have  the  poets. 
"  Poet.  'Tis  becaufe  they  pay  nothing  for  their  en- 
trance.'' 
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tlie  country.^     Queen  Henrietta   Maria,  however, 
Went  fometiines  to  the  publick  theatre  at  Black- 


*  "■  Whereas  William  Pen,  Thomas  Hobbes,  William  Trigg, 
William  Patrick,  Richard  Baxter,  Alexander  Gough,  JFUliam 
Hart,  and  Richard  Hawley,  together  with  ten  more  or  there- 
abouts of  their  fellows,  his  majelVics  comedians,  and  of  the  regu- 
lar company  of  players  in  the  Blackfryers,  London,  are  commaun- 
ded  to  attend  his  majeftie,  and  be  nigh  about  the  court  thisfummer 
progrefs^  in  readinefs,  when  they  lliall  be  called  upon  to  aiit  be- 
fore his  majeftie  :  for  the  better  enabling  and  encouraging  them 
whereunto,  his  majefty  is  gracioufly  pleafed  that  they  {liall,  as 
well  before  his  majefties  fetting  forth  on  his  maine  progrefle,  as 
in  all  that  time,  and  after,  till  they  fliall  have  occafion  to  returne 
homewards,  have  all  freedome  and  liberty  to  repayre  unto  all 
towns  corporate,  mercate  townes,  and  other,  where  they  lliall 
thinke  iitt,  and  there  in  their  common  halls,  mootehalls,  fchool- 
houfes,  or  other  convenient  roomes,  a6t  playes,  comedyes,  and 
interludes,  without  any  lett,  hinderance,  .or  moleftation  whatfo- 
ever,  (behaving  themfelves  civilly).  And  herein  it  is  his  majef- 
ties pleal'ure,  and  he  does  expe6l,  that  in  all  places  where  they 
Come,  they  be  treated  and  entertayned  with  fuch  due  refpect  and 
courtefie  as  may  become  his  majefties  loyal  and  loving  fabjefts 
towards  his  fervants.  In  teftimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  kt 
my  hand  and  feale  at  arms.  Dated  at  Whitehall,  the  l/th  of 
May,  1636. 

''  To  all  Mayors,  Sec.  P.  and  M." 

MS.  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Office. 
This  is  entitled  in  the  margin — A  Player  s  Pofs. 

William  Hart,  whofe  name  occurs  in  the  foregoing  lift,  and 
who  undoubtedly  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  Joan  Hart,  our  poet's 
fifter,  is  mentioned  in  another  warrant,  with  ten  others,  as  a  de- 
pendant on  the  players, — "  employed  by  his  Majefties  fervants 
of  the  Blackfryers,  and  of  fpecial  ufe  unto  them,  both  on  the 
ftage  and  otherwife." 

This  paper  having  efcaped  my  memory,  when  a  former  part 
of  this  work  was  printing,  -  I  fuggefted  that  Michael  Hart,  our 
poet's  3'oungeft  nephew,  was  probably  the  fatiier  of  Charles 
Hart,  the  celebrated  tragedian  ;  but  without  doubt  his  father 
was  William,  (the  elder  brother  of  Michael,)  who,  we  find^ 
fettled  in  London,  and  was  an  actor.  It  is  highlv  pi'obable  tliat 
he  left  Stratford  before  his  uncle  Shakfpeare's  death,    at  which 

*  SeeVoLI.  P.I.  p.  lO-i,  n.  s  ;  and  p.  179,  n.  l,  of  Mr.Mulonc'i  cdirion. 

Vol.  hi.  N 
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friars.'  I  find  from  the  Council-books  that  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  ten  pounds  was  the  payment  for 
a  play  performed  before  her  ;  that  is,  twenty  nobles, 
or  fix  pounds,  thirteen  (hillings,  and  four-pence, 
as  the  regular  and  ftated  fee  ;  and  three  pounds,  fix 
fliillings,  and  eight-pence,  by  way  of  bounty  or 
reward.  The  fame  fum,  as  I  learn  from  the  manu- 
fcript  notes  of  Lord  Stanhope,  Treafurer  of  the 
Chamber  to  King  James  the  Firfi,  continuetl  to  be 
paid  during  his  reign  :  and  this  was  the  ftated  pay- 
ment during  the  reign  of  his  fuccefix)r  alfo.  Plays 
at  court  were  ufually  performed  at  night,  by  which 
means  they  did  not  interfere  with  the  regular  exhi- 
bition at  the  publick  theatres,  which  was  early  in 
the  afternoon  ;  and  thus  the  royal  bounty  was  for 
lb  much  a  clear  profit  to  the  company  :  but  when 
a  play  was  commanded  to  be  performed  at  any  of 
the  royal  palaces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
by  which  the  a6lors  were  prevented  from  deriving 
any  profit  from  a  publick  exhibition  on  the  fame 

time  he  was  fixteen  years  old  ;  and  in  confequence  of  that  con- 
nexion found  an  eafy  introduftion  to  the  ftage.  He  probably 
married  in  the  year  lG'25,  and  his  fon  Charles  was,  I  fuppofe, 
born  in  1626.  Before  the  acceliion  of  Charles  the  Firft,  the 
chriftian  name  of  Charles  was  fo  uncommon,  that  it  fcarcely 
ever  occurs  in  our  early  parifh-regifters.  Charles  Hart  was  a 
Lieutenant  under  Sir  Thomas  Dallilbn  in  Prince  Rupert's  regi- 
ment, and  fought  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  at  which  time,  ac- 
cording to  my  fnppofition,  he  was  but  feventeen  years  old  ;  but 
fuch  early  exertions  were  not  at  that  time  uncommon.  William- 
Hart,  who  has  given  occafion  to  the  prefent  note,  died  in  i63g, 
and  was  buried  at  his  native  town  of  '-f:'''''Td  on  the  28lh  of 
March  in  that  year, 

7  "  The  13  May,  1634^  the  Qucene  was  at  Blackfryers,  to 
fee  INIeflengers  playe." — The  play  which  her  majeily  tjonoured 
with  her  prefence  was  The  Tragedy  of  Cleander,  vvdiich  had 
been  produced  on  the  /th  of  the  fame  month,  and  is  now 
lofl:,  v.ith  uiany  other  pieces  of  the  fame  writer. 
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day,  the  fee,  as  appears  from  a  manufcript  in  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  office,  was,  in  the  year  l630j 
and  probably  in  Shakfpeare's  time  alfo,  twenty- 
pounds;^  and  this  circumftance  I  formerly  ftated, 
as  ftrongly  indicating  that  the  fum  lafl  mentioned 
was  a  very  conliderable  produce  on  any  one  repre- 
fentation  at  the  Blackfriars  or  Globe  playhoufe. 
The  office-book  which  I  have  fo  often  quoted,  has 
fully  confirmed  my  conjedlure. 

The  cuftom  of  paffing  a  final  cenfure  on  plays  at 
their  firfl  exhibition,^  is  as  ancient  as  the  time  of 


^  '■'■  Whereas  by  virtue  of  his  majeftles  letters  patent,  bearing 
date  the  l6th  of  June,  l625,  made  and  graunted  in  confirmation 
of  diverfe  warrants  and  privy  feales  unto  you  formerly  direfted 
in  the  time  of  our  late  foveraigne  King  James,  you  are  autho- 
rized (amongft  other  things)  to  make  payment  for  playes  afted 
before  his  majefty  and  the  queene.  Theis  are  to  pray  and  require 
you,  out  of  his  majeiVies  treafure  in  your  charge,  to  pay  or  cauie 
to  be  payed  unto  John  Lowing,  in  the  behalfe  of  himfclfe  and 
the  reft  of  the  company  his  majefties  players,  the  fum  of  two 
hundred  and  fixty  pounds  ;  that  is  to  hy,  twenty  pounds  apiece 
for  four  playes  afted  at  Hampton  Court,  in  refped  and  contider- 
ation  of  the  travaile  and  expence  of  the  whole  company  in  dyec 
and  lodging  during  the  time  of  their  attendance  there  ;  and  the 
like  fomme  of  tircnti/  pounds  for  one  other  play  which  was  a6ted 
in  the  day-time  at  Whitehall,  by  meanes  whereof  the  players  loft 
the  benefit  of  their  houfe  for  that  day  ;  and  ten  pounds  apiece 
for  fixteen  other  playes  a6ted  before  his  majeil;ie  and  the  queene 
at  feverall  times,  between  the  30th  of  Sept.  and  2lft  of  Feb.  laft 
paft.     As  it  may  appeare  by  the  annexed  fchedule. 

"  And  theis,  &c.     March  17,   i630-l." 

MS.  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Office. 

'  The  cuftom  of  exprefling  difapprobation  of  a  play,  and  in- 
terrupting the  drama,  by  the  noife  of  catcals,  or  at  leaft  by  imi- 
tating the  tones  of  a  cat,  is  probably  as  ancient  as  Shakfpeare's 
time  j  for  Decker  in  his  Guls  Hornebook,  counfels  the  gallant,  if 
he  wilhes  to  difgrace  the  poet,  "to  whew  at  the  children's 
a<Stion,  to  whiftle  at  the  fongs,  and  meiv  at  the  paflionate 
fpeeches.'"'  See  alfo  the  Induftion  to  The  Ifle  of  Gulls,  a  co- 
medy, 160(5  :  "Either  fee  it  all  or  none  3    for  'tis  grov.n  into  a 
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our  author  ;  for  no  lefs  than  three  plays  '  of  his 
rival,  Ben  JoDibii,  appear  to  have  been  defervedly 
damned;-  and  Fletcher  s  Faithful  S  hep  her  clefs, ^  and 
The  Knight  of  the  biirni^ig  Pefile,  written  by  him  and 
Beaumont,  underwent  the  fame  fate. 4 

It  is  not  eafy   to  afcertain  what  were  the  emolu- 

cullom  at  plays,  if  any  one  rile,  (efpecially  of  any  fafliionable 
fort,)  about  what  ferious  bufinefs  foever,  the  reft,  thinking  it  in 
dislike  of  the  play,  (though  he  never  thinks  it,)  cry — '  view, — 
by  Jefus,  vile,'— and  leave  the  poor  heartlefs  children  to  fpeak 
their  epilogue  to  the  empty  ieats." 

^  Sejanus,  Catiliiie,  and  The  New  Inn.  Of  the  two  former^ 
Jonfon's  Ghnji  is  thus  made  to  fpeak  in  an  epilogue  to  Every  Man 
in  his  Huviour,  written  by  Lord  Buckhurli,  about  the  middle  of 
the  lafi:  century  : 

'*■  Hold,  and  give  way,  for  I  myfelf  will  fpeak  : 
*'  Can  you  encourage  fo  much  infolence, 
"  And  add  new  faults  ftill  to  the  great  otFence 
*'  Your  anceftors  fo  rafhly  did  commit, 
"  Againll:  the  mighty  powers  of  art  and  wit, 
"  When  they  conderan'd  thofe  noble  works  of  mine, 
"  Sejanus,  and  my  beft-lov'd  Cfl//7/7Zi'?  " 
The  title-page  of  The  New  Inn,  is  a  fufHcient  proof  of  its  con- 
demnation.    Another  piece  of  this  writer  does  not  feem  to  have 
met  with  a  very  favourable  reception  ;  for  Mr.  Drummond  of 
Hawthornden  (Jonfon's  friend)  informs  us,  that  "  when  the  play 
of    The  Silent  Woman  was  lirlt  afted,    there  were  found  verfes, 
after,  on  the  ftage,  againft  him,  [the  author,]  concluding,  that 
that  play  was  well  named  The  Silent  Woman,  becaufe  there  was 
never  one  man  to  fay  plaudite  to  it."     Drammond's  JVurks,  foL 
p.  226. 

^  The  term,  as  well  as  the  practice,  is  ancient.     See  the  epi- 
logue to  TJie  Unfortunate  Lovers,  by  Sir  W.  D'Avenant,   1643-; 

" our  poet 

"  will  never  wifti  to  fee  us  tluive, 

"  If  by  an  humble  epilogue  we  firive 

'•  To  court  from  you  that  privilege  to-day, 

"  Which  you  fo  long  have  had,  to  damn  a  play." 

'  See   in   p.  122,    (n.  8,)  Verfes  addrelfed  to  Fletcher  on  his 
Faithful  Shepherdefs. 

*  See  the  epiftle  prefixed  to  the  firft  edition  of  The  Knight  of 
the  Burning  Pftle,  in  l6l3. 
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tnents  of  a  faccefsful  a6lor  in  the  time  of  Sliakfpearc. 
They  had  not  then  annual  benefits,  as  at  prefent.5 
The  clear  emoluments  of  the  theatre,  after  dedivd:- 
ing  the  nightly  expencesfor  lights,  men  occafionall)^ 
hired  for  the  evening,  &c.  which  in  Shakfpeare's 
houfe  was  but  forty-five  fliillings,  were  divided  into 
fiiares,  of  which  part  belonged  to  the  proprietors, 
who  were  called  houfekeepers,  and  the  remainder 
was  divided  among  the  a^lors,  according  to  their 
rank  and  merit.  I  fufpedl  that  the  whole  clear 
receipt  was  divided  into  forty  fliares,  of  which 
perhaps  the  houfekeepers  or  proprietors  had  fif- 
teen, the  a61:ors  twenty-two,  and  three  were  devoted 
to  the  purchafe  of  new  plays,  drefles,  &c.  Fi'om 
Ben  Jonfon's  Poetafter,  it  fhould  feem  that  one  of 
the  performers  had  feven  fhares  and  a  half;  ^  but 

*  Gibber  fays  in  his  apology,  p.  QQ  :  "  Mrs.  Barry  was  the 
firft  perfon  whofe  merit  was  diftinguiflied  by  the  indulgence  of 
having  an  annual  benetit-play,  which  was  granted  to  her  alone, 
if  I  miftake  not,  firft  in  King  James's  time  ;  and  which  became 
not  common  to  others,  till  the  diviiion  of  this  company,  after 
the  death  of  King  William's  (iueen  Mary." 

But  in  this  as  in  many  other  fads  he  is  inaccurate;  for  it  ap- 
pears from  an  agreement  entered  into  by  Dr.  D'Avenant,  Charles 
Hart,  Thomas  Betterton,  and  others,  dated  Odober  14,  lO'Sl, 
that  the  aftors  had  then  benefits.  By  this  agreement,  five  Ihil- 
lings,  apiece,  were  to  be  paid  to  Hart  and  Ky nation  the  players, 
"  for  every  day  therfe  ihall  be  any  tragedies  or  comedies  or  other 
reprefentations  afled  at  the  Duke's  theatre  in  Salifbury-court,  or 
wherever  the  company  lliall  aft,  during  the  refpettive  lives  of 
the  faid  Charles  Hart  and  Edward  Kynafton,  excepting  the  days 
the  young  men  or  young  women  play  for  their  own  profit  only." 
Gildon's  Life  of  Betterton,  p.  8. 

^  "  Tucca.  Fare  thee  well,  my  honeft  penny-birer  :  commend 
me  to  feven  fhares  and  a  half,  and  remember  to-morrow. — ^If 
you  lack  a  fervice,  you  Ihnll  play  in  my  name,  rafcals  ;  [alluding 
to  the  cuftom  of  a6tors  calling  themlelves  the  ferv ants  of  certain 
noblemen,]  but  you  fliall  buy  your  own  cloth,  and  I'll  have  two 
T^are^  for  my  countenance."     Poetafter,  l602. 
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of  what  integral  fum  is  not  mentioned.  The  per- 
fon  alliided  to,  (if  any  perfon  was  alluded  to,  which 
is  not  certain,)  muft,  I  think,  have  been  a  pro- 
prietor, as  well  as  a  principal  adtor.  Our  poet  in 
his  Hamlet  fpeaks  of  a  luhole  Jhare,  as  no  con^ 
temptible  emolument ;  and  from  the  fame  play  we 
learn  that  fome  of  the  performers  had  only  half  a 
fhare.7     Others  probably  had  ftill  lefs. 

7  "  Would  not  this,  fir^  and  a  forefl  of  feathers,  (if  the  reft 
of  my  fortunes  turn  Turk  with  me,)  with  two  Provencial  rofes 
on  my  razed  flioes,  get  me  a  fellowfliip  in  a  cry  of  players,  fir  ?" 
"  Hor.  Half  a  lliare. 

"  Ham.  A  whole  fliare,  I."  Hamlet,  A6t  III.  fc.  ii. 
In  a  poem  entitled  /  ivould  and  I  would  not,  by  B.  N.  1.614, 
the  writer  makes  a  player  utter  a  wifh  to  polfefs  five  Jliares  in 
every  play  j  but  I  do  not  believe  that  any  performer  derived  fo 
great  an  emolument  from  the  ftage,  unleis  he  were  alfo  a  pro- 
prietor. The  fpeaker  feems  to  wiih  for  excellence  that  was  never 
yet  attained,  (to  be  able  to  a6t  every  part  that  was  ever  written,) 
that  he  might  gain  an  emolument  fuperior  to  any  then  acquired 
by  the  molt  popular  and  fuccefsful  actor  : 

"  1  would  I  were  a  player,  and  could  a6t 

"  As  many  partes  as  came  upon  a  ftage, 
"  And  in  my  braine  could  make  a  full  compaft 
"  Of  all  that  paflbth  betwixt  youth  and  age  ; 
"  That  I  might  have  Jive  Jliares  in  every  play, 
"  And  let  them  laugh  that  bear  the  bell  away." 
The  adors  were  treated  with  lefs  refpeftthan  at  prefent,  being 
fometimes  interrupted  during  their  performance,    on  account  of 
fuppofed  perfonalities  ;  for  the  fame  author  adds — 
"  And  yet  I  would  not ;  for  then  do  I  feare, 

"  If  I  ftioald  gall  fome  goofe-cap  with  my  fpeech, 
*'  That  he  would  freat,  and  fume,  and  chafe,  andfwear, 

"  As  if  fome  flea  had  bit  him  by  the  breech  ; 
""  And  in  fome  paffion  or  ftrange  agonie 
"  Difturb  both  mee  and  all  the  companie." 
On  fome  occafions  application  was  made  by  individuals  to  the 
Mafter  of  the  Revels,  to  reftrain  this  licentioufnefs  of  the  ftage  ; 
as  appears  from  the  following  note  : 

"  O6tob.  1633.  Exception  was  taken  by  Mr.  Sewfter  to  the 
fecond  part  of  The  Citty  ShuJJier,  which  gave  me  occafion  to 
ftay  the  play,    till  the  company  [of  Salilbury  Court]  had  given 
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It  appears  from  a  deed  executed  by  Thomas 
Killigrew  and  others,  that  in  the  year  1 666,  the 
whole  prolit  ariiing  from  a6ting  plays,  mafques,  &c. 
at  the  king's  theatre,  was  divided  into  twelve  Jhares 
and  three  quarters,^  of  which  Mr.  Killigrew,  the 
manager,  had  two  fliares  and  three  quarters  ;  and 
if  we  may  truft  to  the  ftatement  in  another  very 
curious  paper,  inferted  below,  (which  however  was 
probably  exaggerated,)  each  (hare  produced,  at  the 
loweft   calculation,  about  2501.9  per  ann.  net ;  and 


him  fatisfa£tion  ;    which  was  done  the  next  dny,  and  under  his 
hande  he  did  certlfye  mee  that  he  was  fatistyed,"    AIS.  Herbert, 

^  In  an  indenture  tripartite,  dated  December  31,  lQ66, 
(which  I  have  feen)  between  Thomas  Killigrew  and  Henry 
Killigrew,  his  fon  and  heir,  of  the  firft  part,  Thomas  Porter, 
Efq.  of  the  fecond  part,  and  Sir  John  Sayer  and  Dame  Catharine 
Sayer,  his  wife,  of  the  third  part,  it  is  recited,  {inter  alia,)  that 
the  profits  arifing  by  acting  of  plays,  mafques,  &c.  then  perform- 
ed by  the  company  of  a6lors  called  the  king  and  queen's  players, 
were  by  agreement  amongft  themfelves  and  Thomas  Killigrew, 
divided  into  twelve  Jliares  and  three  quarlers,  and  that  Thomas 
Killigrew  was  to  have  two  full  ihares  and  three  quarters.  And 
b}^  agreement  between  Henry  and  Thomas,  Henry  was  to  have 
four  pounds  per  week,  out  of  the  two  fliares  of  Thomas,  except 
fuch  weeks  when  the  players  did  not  a6t. 

In  1682,  when  the  two  companies  united,  the  profits  of  acting, 
we  are  told  by  Colley  Cibber,  were  divided  into  twenty  Jhares, 
ten  of  which  went  to  the  proprietors  or  patentees,  and  the  other 
moiety  to  the  a6lors,  in  different  divitions  proportioned  to  their 
merit. 

^  W]-ight  fays  in  his  Hijiorta  Hijirionica  that  he  had  been  af- 
fured  by  an  old  a6tor,  that  "  for  feveral  years  next  after  the  Ref- 
toration  every  whole  Ihnrer  in  Mr.  Hart's  company,  [that  is,  the 
King's  fervants,]  got  lOOOl.  per  ann."  But  his  informer  was 
undoubtedly  miftaken,  as  is  proved  by  tiie  petition  or  memorial 
printed  below,  (fee  n.  1,)  and  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  ftatement 
of  Thomas  Killigrew's  profits.  If  every  whole  fliarer  had  got 
lOOOl.  per  ann.  then  the  annual  receipts  mutl  have  been  near 
13,0001.  In  1743,  after  Mr.  Ganick  had  appeared,  the  theatre 
of  Drury  Lane  did  not  receive  more  than  15^0001.  per  ann. 
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the    total    clear    profits    confcquently   were  about 
31871.  10s.  Od. 

Thefe  fhares  were  then  diftributed  among  the 
proprietors  of  the  theatre,  who  at  that  time  were 
not  adlors,  the  performers,  and  the  dramatick 
poets,  who  were  retained  in  the  fervice  of  the 
theatre,  and  received  a  part  of  the  annual  produce 
as  a  compenfation  for  the  pieces  which  they  pro- 
duced.^ 

'  Gtldon  In  his  Laws  of  Poetry,  8vo.  1721,  obferves,  that 
"  after  (he  Relloration,  when  the  two  houCes  lirugglcd  for  the 
favour  of  the  town,  the  taking  poets  were  fecured  to  either 
houfe  by  a  fort  of  retaining  fee,  which  leldom  or  never  amounted 
to  more  than  forty  lliillings  a  week,  nor  was  that  of  any  long 
continuance."  He  appears  to  have  under-rated  their  profits  5 
but  the  fad:  to  which  he  alludes  is  incontellably  proved  by  the 
foUowing  paper,  which  remained  long  in  the  hands  of  the  Killi- 
grew  family,  and  is  now  in  the  polTeihon  of  Mr.  Reed  of  Staple 
Inn,  by  whom  it  was  obligingly  communicated  to  meforae  years 
ago.  The  fuperfcription  is  loll,  but  it  was  probably  addreiTed  to 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  or  the  King,  about  the  year  lO'/S  : 

"  Whereas  upon  Mr.  Dryden's  binding  himfelf  to  write  three 
playes  a  yeere,  hee  the  faid  Mr.  Dryden  was  admitted  and  con- 
tinued as  a  fliarer  in  the  king's  playhoufe  for  diverfe  years,  and 
received  for  his  ^fhare  and  a  ijuarter  three  or  four  hundred 
pounds,  communilms  annis  5  but  though  he  received  the  moneys, 
we  received  not  the  playes,  not  one  in  a  yeare.  Alter  which, 
the  iKuife  being  burnt,  the  company  in  building  another,  con- 
tra'ited  great  debts,  fo  that  fhares  fell  much  fhort  of  wliat  they 
were  formerly.  Thereupon  Mr.  Dryden  complaining  to  the 
company  of  his  want  of  proffit,  the  company  was  fo  kind  to  him 
tliat  thev  not  only  did  not  preffe  him  for  the  playes  which  he  lo 
engaged  to  write  for  them,  and  for  which  he  was  paid  betbrehand, 
but  they  did  alfo  at  his  earned  requefi;  give  him  a  third  day  tor 
his  laft  new  play  called  All  for  Love ;  and  at  the  receipt  of  the 
money  of  the  faid  third  day,  he  acknowledged  it  as  a  guift,  and 
a  particular  kindnefle  of  the  company.  Yet  notwithflandingthis 
kind  proceeding,  Mr.  Dryden  has  now,  jointly  with  Mr,  Lee, 
(who  was  in  penfion  with  us  to  the  lait  day  of  our  playing,  and 
ihall  continue,)  written  a  play  called  Oedipus,  and  given  it  to 
the  Duke's  company,  contrary  to  his  faid  agreement,  his  promife, 
^nd  all  gratitude,    to  the  great  prejudice  and  almoft  undoing  of 
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In  a  paper  delivered  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert  to 
Lord  Clarendon  and  the  Lord  Ciiamberlain,  July  1 1, 
3662,  which  will  be  found  in  a  lubfequent  page, 
he  ftates  the  emolument  which  Mr.  Thomas  Killi- 
grew  then  derived  (from  his  two  fliares  and  three 
quarters,)  at  ]  9I.  6s.  Od.  per  week  ;  according  to 
which  ftatement  each  fhare  in  the  king's  company 
produced  but  two  hundred  and  ten  pounds  ten 
fhillings  a  year.  In  Sir  William  D'Avenant's  com- 
pany, from  the  time  their  new  theatre,  was  opened 
in  Portugal  Row,  near  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  (April 
1662,)  the  total  receipt  (after  deducting  the  nightly 

the  company^  they  being  the  only  poets  remaining  to  us.  Mr. 
Crowne,  being  under  the  like  agreement  with  the  duke's  houfe, 
•writt  a  play  called  The  Dfjtui^iion  of  Jerufalew,  and  being 
forced  by  their  refufall  of  it,  to  bring  it  to  us,  the  faid  company 
compelled  us,  after  the  Ikidying  of  it,  and  a  vaft  expence  in 
fcenes  and  deaths,  to  buy  off  their  clayme,  by  paying  all  the 
penfion  he  had  received  from  them,  amounting  to  one  hundred, 
and  twelve  pounds  paid  by  the  king's  company,  befides  near  forty 
pounds  he  the  faid  Mr.  Crowne  paid  out  of  his  owne  pocket. 

"  Thefe  things  confidered,  if  notv/ithllianding  Mr.  Dryden's 
laid  agreement,  promife,  and  moneys  freely  giving  him  for  his 
faid  lart  new  play,  and  the  many  titles  we  have  to  his  writings, 
this  play  be  judged  away  from  us,  we  muft  fubmit. 

Charles  Killigrew. 
(Signed)  Charles  Hart. 

Rich.  Burt. 

Cardell  Goodman. 

Mic.  Mohun." 

It  has  been  thought  very  extraordinary  that  Dryden  ihould 
enter  into  a  contra6t  to  produce  three  new  plays  every  year  ;  and 
undoubtedly  that  any  poet  fliould  formally  ftipulate  that  his  ge- 
nius Ihould  be  thus  produtlive,  is  extraordinary.  But  the  exer- 
tion itfelf  was  in  the  latl  age  not  uncommon.  In  ten  years, 
from  the  death  of  Beaumont  in  ](3l5  to  the  year  l625,  I  have 
good  reafon  to  believe  that  Fletcher  produced  near  thirty  plays. 
Maifuiger  between  l62S  and  1038  brought  out  nearly  the  fame 
number}  and  Shirley  in  fifteen  years  furniflied  various  theatres 
with  forty  plays.    Thomas  Heywood  was  ftill  more  proliiick. 
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charges  of  "  men  hirelings  and  other  cuflomary 
expences,")  was  divided  into  fifteen  ftiares,  of 
which  it  was  agreed  by  articles  previoufly  entered 
into,-  that  ten  ihould  belong  to  D'Avenant ;  viz. 
two  "  towards  the  lioufe-rent,  buildings,  fcafFold- 
ing,  and  making  of  frames  for  fcenes ;  one  for  a 
provilion  of  habits,  properties,  and  fcenes,  for  a 
fiipplement  of  the  faid theatre;  and  fcven  to  main- 
tain all  the  women  that  are  to  perform  or  reprefent 
women's  parts,  in  tragedies,  com.edies,  &c.  and  in 
confideration  of  ere6ling  and  ellablifhing  his  a(51ors 
to  be  a  company,  and  his  pains  and  expences  for 
that  purpofe  for  many  years."  The  other  five  fhares 
were  divided  in  various  proportions  among  the  reft 
of  the  troop. 

In  the  paper  above  referred  to  it  Is  ftated  by  Sir 
Henry  Herbert,  that  D'Avenant  "  drew  from  thefe 
ten  fhares  tvyo  hundred  pounds  a  week  ;"  and  if 
tliat  fi:atement  was  corre6t,  each  fhare  in  his  play- 
houfe  then  produced  annually  fix  hundred  pounds, 
fuppofing  the  ailing  feafon  to  have  then  lafted  for 
thirty  weeks. 

Such  were  the  emoluments  of  the  theatre  foon 
after  the  Refioration  ;  which  I  have  ftated  here, 
from  authentick  documents,  becaufe  they  may  affift 
us  in  our  conje6fures  concerning  the  profits  derived 
from  ftage-exhibitions  at  a  more  remote  and  darker 
pei'iod. 

From  the  prices  of  admifiion  into  our  ancient 
theatres  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare,  which  have  been 
alfeady  noticed,  I  formerly  conje6iured  that  about 
twenty  pounds  was  a  confiderable  receipt  at  the 
Blackfriars  and  Globe  theatre,  on  any  one  day  ; 
and  my  conjecture  is  now  confirmed  by  mdifputable 

* 
^  Thefe  articles  will  be  found  in  a  fubfequent  page. 
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evidence.  In  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  Office-book  I 
find  the  following  curious  notices  on  this  iubje6l, 
under  the  year  J  628  : 

"  The  kinges  company  with  a  general!  confent 
and  alacritye  have  given  mee  the  benefitt  of  too 
dayes  in  the  yeare,  the  one  in  fummer,  thother  in 
winter,  to  bee  taken  out  of  the  fccond  daye  of  a 
revived  playe,  att  my  owne  choyfe.  The  houfe- 
keepers  have  likewyfe  given  their  ihares,  their  dayly 
charge  only  dedudled,  which  comes  to  fome  2l.  5s. 
this  25  May,   1628. 

"  The  benefitt  of  the  firfl  day,  being  a  very  un- 
feafonable  one  in  refpedl  of  the  weather,  comes 
but  uuiojCA.   15.  0." 

This  agreement  fubfifted  for  five  years  and  a 
half,  during  which  time  Sir  Henry  Herbert  had 
ten  benefits,  the  mofl  profitable  of  which  produced 
feventeen  pounds,  and  ten  {hillings,  7iet,  on  the  22d 
of  Nov.  1628,  when  Fletcher's  Cujtomofthe  Country 
was  performed  at  Blackfriars  ;  and  the  lealt  emolu- 
ment which  he  received  was  on  the  reprefentation 
of  a  play  which  is  not  named,  at  the  Globe,  in  the 
fummer  of  the  year  ]632,  which  produced  only 
the  fum  of  one  pound  and  five  fhillings,  after 
dedu6ling  from  the  total  receipt  in  each  inftance 
the  nightly  charge  above  mentioned.  I  fhall  give 
below  the  receipt  taken  by  him  on  each  of  the  ten 
performances ;  from  which  it  appears  that  his  clear 
profit  at  an  average  on  each  of  his  nights,  was 
£.S.  19.  4.3  and  the  total  nightly  receipt  was  at 
an  average — £.  11.  4.  4. 

^  1628.  May  25,  [the  play  not  named,]— /;.4.  15.  0. 

"  The  benelkt  of  the  winters  day,  being  the  fecond 
daye  of  an  old  play  called  The  Cujiome  of  the  Cuntrye, 
came  to  £.17.  10.  0.  this  22  of  IsTov.  1028.  From 
the  Kinges  company  att  the  Blackfryers, 
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On  the  30th  of  Oclober,  l633,  the  managers  of 
the  king's  company   agreed   to   pay  him  the  fixed 

1629.  "  The  benefitt  of  the  furamers  day  from  the  kinges 
company  being  brought  mee  by  Blagrave,  upon  the  play 
of  The  Fi-oplietefs,  comes  to^  this  21  of  July,  iQ'ig, — • 

£.Q.  7-  0.        ' 

"  The  benefitt  of  the  winters  dny  from  the  kinges 
company  being  brought  mee  by  Blagrave,  upon  the  play 
of  The  Moor  of  Fetiife,  comes,  this  22  of  Nov,  l6'2g, 
unto— ^.9.   16.  0. 

1630.  [xVb  plaif  thisfummer  on  account  of  the  plague.'} 

.  "  Received  of  Mr.  Taylor  and  Lowins,  in  the  name 
of  their  company,  for  the  benefitt  of  my  winter  day,  upon 
the  fecond  day  of  Ben  Jonfon's  play  of  Every  wan  in  his 
humour,  this  18  day  of  February,  l630,  [1^30-31]— 
^.12,  4.  0. 

1631.  "  Received  of  Mr.  Shanke,  in  the  name  of  the  kings 
company,  for  the  benefitt  of  their  fummer  day,  upoa 
ye  fecond  daye  of  Richard  ye  Seconde,  at  the  Globe,  this 
12  of  June,  l631, — £.5.  6.  6. 

"  Received  of  Mr.  Blagrave,  in  the  name  of  the  kings 
company,  for  the  benefitt  of  my  winter  day,  taken  up^ 
on  The  Alcheviifte,  this  1  of  Decemb.  1631, — ^.13.  O.  O. 

1632.  "  Received  for  the  fummer  day  of  the  kings  company 
yeGNovemb.  1031.— ^.1,  5.  0. 

"  Received  for  the  winter  day  upon    The  Wild  goofe 
chafe,  ye  lame  day, — £,-^5.  O.  O. 

1633.  "  R.  of  ye  kings  company,  for  my  fummers  day,  by 
Blagrave,  the  G  of  June  l633,  ye  fomme  of  ^.4.  10.  0." 

I  likewife  find  the  following  entry  in  this  book  : 
"  Received  of  Mr.  Benfielde,  in  the  name  of  the  kings  com- 
pany, for  a  gratuity  for  ther  liberty  gaind  unto  them  of  playinge, 
upon  the  cefiation  of  the  plague,  this  10  of  June,  lOol, — 
£.3.  10.  0." — "  This  (Sir  Henry  Herbert  adds)  vv  as  taken  upon 
Pericles  at  the  Globe," 

In  a  copy  of  a  play  called  A  Game  at  Chefs,  l624,  which  was 
formerly  in  polfeflion  of  Thomas  Pearfon,  Efq.  is  the  following 
memorandum  in  an  old  hand  :  "  After  nine  days,  wherein  I 
have  heard  fome  of  the  a6tors  fay  they  took  fifteen  hundred 
pounds,  the  Spanifti  faction,  being  prevalent,  got  it  fupprefled, 
and  the  author,  Mr.  Thomas  Middleton,  committed  to  prifon," 
According  to  this  ftatement,  they  received  above  166I.  12s.  on 
each  performance.  The  foregoing  extracts  fhow,  that  there  is 
not  even  a  femblance  of  truth  in  this  i'-ory.    In  the  year  1085, 
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fum  of  ten  pounds  every  Chriflmas,  and  the  fame 
fum  at  Midllimmer,  in  lieu  of  his  two  benefits, 
which  fums  they  regurarly  paid  him  from  that  time 
till  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars. 

From  the  receipts  on  thefe  benefits  I  am  led  to 
believe  that  the  prices  were  lower  at  the  Globe 
theatre,  and  that  therefore,  though  it  was  much 
krger  than  the  winter  theatre  at  Blackfriars,  it  did 
not  produce  a  greater  fum  of  money  on  any  repr€- 
fentation.  If  we  fuppofe  twenty  pounds,  clear  of 
the  nightly  charges  already  mentioned,  to  have  been 
a  very  confiderable  receipt  at  either  of  thefe  houfes, 
and  that  this  fum  was  in  our  poet's  time  divided 
into  forty  fliares,  of  which  fifteen  were  appropri- 
ated to  the  houfekeepers  or  proprietors,  three  to 
the  purchafe  of  copies  of  new  plays,  ftage-habits, 
&c.  and  twenty-two  to  the  actors,    then  the  per- 

when  the  London  theatres  were  much  enlarged,  and  the  prices 
of  admiliion  greatly  increaled,  Shadvvell  received  by  his  tliird 
day  on  the  reprelentation  of  The  Scjuire  of  Alfatia,  only  1301. 
which  Downes  the  prompter  fays  was  the  greateft  receipt  had 
been  ever  taken  at  Drury  Lane  playhoufe  at  tingle  prices.  Rqf- 
eius  AnoHcaniis,  p.  41. 

The  ufe  of  Arabick  figures  has  often  occafioned  very  grofs 
errors  to  pafs  current  in  the  world.  I  fuppofe  the  utmoft  receipt 
from  the  performance  of  Middleton's  play  for  nine  days,  (if  it 
was  performed  fo  often,)  could  not  amount  to  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  To  the  fum  of  1501.  which  perhaps 
this  old  actor  had  feen  as  the  profit  made  by  this  play,  his  fancy 
or  his  negligence  added  a  cipher,  and  thus  made  fifteen  hun- 
dred pounds. 

The  play  of  Holland's  Leaguer  was  a£led  fix  days  fucceflively 
at  Salilbury  Court,  in  December,  l6'31,  and  yet  Sir  Henry  Her- 
bert received  on  account  of  the  fix  reprefentations  but  (me  pound 
?ii)ieteeii^/ki/niigs,  in  virtue  of  the  7iinfh  fliare  which  he  pof- 
fefitd  as  one  of  the  proprietors  of  that  houfe.  Suppofino-  there 
were  twenty-one  (hares  divided  among  the  a6tors,  the  piece, 
though  performed  with  fiich  extraordinary  luccefs,  did  not  pro- 
duce more  thany/.r  poiivds  ten  /hillings  each  night,  Oiclufive  of 
the  occafional  nightly  cliarges  already  aientioned. 
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former  who  had  two  fhares  on  the  reprefentation  of 
each  play,  received,  when  the  theatre  was  thus 
fuccefsful,  twenty  ihillings.  But  fLippoiing  the 
average  nightly  receipt  (after  deducling  the  nightly 
expences)  to  be  about  nine  pounds,  which  we  have 
{&e.\\  to  be  the  cafe,  then  his  nightly  dividend  would 
be  but  nine  fliillings,  and  his  weekly  profit,  if  they 
played  five  times  a  week,  two  pounds  five  Ihillings. 
The  adling  feafon,  I  believe,  at  that  time  lafted 
forty  weeks.  In  each  of  the  companies  then  fub- 
fifting  there  were  about  twenty  perfons,  fix  of  whom 
probably  were  principal,  and  the  others  fubordi- 
nate  ;  lb  that  we  may  fuppofe  tivo  Jhares  to  have 
been  the  reward  of  a  principal  ac^lor ;  fix  of  the 
fecond  clafs  pei'haps  enjoyed  a  whole  fhare  each ; 
and  each  of  the  remaining  eight  half  a  fhare.  On 
all  thefe  data,  I  think  it  may  be  fafely  concluded, 
that  the  performers  of  the  firfl:  clafs  did  not  derive 
from  their  profeffion  more  than  ninety  pounds  a 
year  at  the  utmofi.'^  Shakfpeare,  Heminge,  Condell, 
Burbadge,  Lovvin,  and  Taylor  had  without  doubt 
other  fliares  as  proprietors  or  leafeholders  ;  but  what 
the  diiFerent  proportions  were  which  each  of  them 
poileffed  in  that  right,  it  is  now  impofiible  to  afcer-^ 
tain.      According  to  the  fuppofition  already  fiated, 

"*  "  The  verye  hyerlings  of  fome  of  our  plaiers,  [i.  e.  men 
occafionally  hireci  by  the  night]  fays  Stephen  Goflbn  in  the  year* 
1579,  which  ftand  at  reverfion  of  vi  s.  by  the  weeke,  jet  under 
centlemen's  nofes  ia  futes  of  lilke."     Sc/ioole  of  Aliife,  p.  22. 

Hart,  the  celebrated  tragedian,  after  the  Reftoration  had  but 
three  pounds  a  week  as  an  a£tor,  that  is,  about  ninety  pounds  a 
year  j  for  the  adling  feafon  did  not,  I  believe,  at  that  time  exceed 
thirty  weeks  ;  but  he  had  befides,  as  a  proprietor,  fix  Ihillings 
and  three  pence  every  day  on  which  there  was  any  performance 
at  the  king's  theatre,  which  produced  about  ^.56".  5.  O.  more. 
Betterton  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century  had  not 
more  than  five  pounds  a  week. 
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that  fifteen  fliares  out  of  forty  were  appropriated 
to  the  proprietors,  then  was  there  on  this  account 
;i  fum  of  iix  hundred  and  feventy-five  pounds  an- 
nually to  be  divided  among  them.  Our  poet,  as 
author,  a6lor,  and  proprietor,  probably  received 
from  the  theatre  about  two  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
— Having  after  a  very  long  fearch  lately  difcovered 
the  will  of  Mr.  Heminge,  I  hoped  to  have  derived 
from  it  ibme  information  on  this  fubje6l ;  but  I 
was  difappointed.  He  indeed  more  than  once  men- 
tions his  feveral  parts  or  JJiares  held  by  leaj'e  in  the 
Globe  and  Blackfriars  playhoiifes  -J  but  ufes  no  ex- 
preffion  by  which  the  value  of  each  of  thofe  lliares 
can  be  afcertained.  His  books  of  account,  which 
he  appears  to  have  regularly  kept,  and  which,  he 
fays,  will  (how  that  his  fhares  yielded  him  "  a  good 
yearly  projlt,''  will  probably,  if  they  fhall  ever  be 
found,  throw  much  light  on  our  early  ftage  hif- 
tory. 

Thus  fcanty  and  meagre  were  the  apparatus  and 
accommodations  of  our  ancient  theatres,  on  which 
thofe  dramas  were  firft  exhibited,  that  have  fince 
engaged  the  attention  of  fomany  learned  men,  and 
delighted  fo  many  thoufand  fpcclators.  Yet  even 
then,  we  are  told  by  a  writer  of  that  age,^    "  dra- 

^  See  his  Will  in  a  fubfeqaent  page. 

*"  Sir  George  Buc.  This  writer,  as  I  have  already  obferved, 
wrote  an  exprefs  treatife  concerning  the  Englifh  ft-ige,  which  was 
never  printed,  and,  I  fear,  is  now  irrecoverably  loft.  As  he 
was  a  friend  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  I  hoped  to  have  found  the 
Manufcrlpt  in  the  Cottonian  library,  but  was  difappointed.  "  Of 
this  art,"  [the  dramatick]  fays  Sir  George,  "  have  written 
largely  Petrus  Viciorius,  Ike.  as  it  were  in  vaine  for  me  to  fay 
any  thing  of  the  art,  befides  that  I  have  -written  thereof  a  par- 
ticular treafifd.'!  The  Third  Vniverjity  of  England,  printed 
originally  in  1615,  and  re-printed  at  tlie  end  of  Howes's  edition 
of  Slowe's  Annals,  folio,,   1631,    p.  J0S2.      It  is  fingular  tliat  a 
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matick  poeiy  was  fo  lively  exprefled  and  reprefented 
on  the  publick  ftages  and  theatres  of  this  city,  as 
Rome  in  the  auge  of  her  pomp  and  glory,  never 
favv  it  better  performed  ;  in  refpe6t  of  the  a^iioii 
and  art,  not  of  the  coft:  and  fumptuoufnefs." 

Of  the  a6lors  on  whom  this  high  encomium  is 
pronounced,  the  original  performers  in  our  author's 
plays  were  undoubtedly  the  moft  eminent.  The 
following  is  the  only  information  that  I  have  ob- 
tained concerning  them. 


iimilar  work  on  the  Roman  ftage,  written  by  Suetonius,  {De 
Spe6iacidis  el  Certaminihiis  Romanorum,)  has  alfo  perifhed. 
Some  little  account  of  their  fcenery,  and  of  the  feparation  of  the 
mimes  and  pantomimes  from  comedies,  in  which  they  were  ori- 
ginally introduced,  are  the  only  particulars  of  this  treatife  that 
have  been  preferved  ;  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Servius, 
atid  Diomedes  the  grammarian.  The  latter  fragment  is  curious, 
as  it  exhibits  an  early  proof  of  that  competition  and  jealoufy, 
which,  from  the  firft  rife  of  the  ftage  to  the  prefent  time,  has. 
difturbed  the  peace  of  the  theatres  : 

"  Latinae  vero  comcedise  chorum  non  habent,  fed  duobus  tan- 
tum  raembris  conftant,  diverbio,  et  cantico.  Primis  autem  tem- 
poribus,  ut  aflerit  Tranquillus,  omnia  quae  in  fcena  verfantur,  in 
comoedia  agebantur.  Nam  Pantomimus  et  Pithaules  et  Choraules 
in  comoedia  canebant.  Sed  quia  non  poterant  omnia  fimul  apud 
omnes  artifices  pariter  excellere,  1i  qui  erant  inter  aftores  comoe- 
diarum  pro  facultate  et  arte  potiores,  principatum  fibi  artiiicii  vin- 
dicabant.  Sic  fa£lum  eft,  ut  nolentibus  cedere  Mirais  in  artificio 
fuo  coeteris,  feparatio  fieret  reliquorum.  Nam  dum  potiores  in- 
ferioribus,  qui  in  omni  ergafterio  erant,  fervire  dedignabantur, 
feipfos  a  comoedia  feparaverunt :  ac  fie  faiStum  eft,  ut,  esemplo 
femel  fumpto,  unufquifque  artis  fuse  rem  exequi  cseperit,  neque 
in  comcEdiam  venire." 

Grammaticoi  lingua  Auclores  Autiqui,  Putfchii,  p.  489,. 
Hanov.  l605. 

I  have  faid  in  a  forjiier  page  (60)  that  I  believed  Sir  George 
Buc  died  foon  after  thb  year  1622,  and  I  have  fince  found  my 
conjecture  confirmed.  He  died,  as  I  learn  from  one  of  Sir 
Henry  Herbert's  papers,  on  the  20th  of  September,  l623. 
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NAMES  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  ACTORS 

IN 

THE  PLAYS  OF  SHAKSPEARE. 

FROM    THE    FOLIO,    l623» 


WILLIAM  SHAKSPEARE. 

HAVING  now  once  more  occafion  to  mention 
our  poet,  I  {hall  take  this  opportunity  to  corre6l  an 
error  into  which  I  fufpecSt  I  have  fallen,  in  a  note 
on  the  Account  of  his  Life  ;  and  to  add  fuch  no- 
tices as  I  have  obtained  relative  either  to  him  or 
his  friends,  lince  that  Account  was  priiited  off;  to 
which  the  prefent  article  is  intended  as  a  fupplement. 

The  words  in  our  poet's  will,  "  Provided  that  if 
fuch  huiband  as  fhe  fhall  at  the  end  of  the  faid 
three  years  be  married  unto,"  &c.  feemed  to  me 
to  afford  a  prefumptive  proof  that  Shakfpeare,  when 
he  made  liis  will,  did  not  know  of  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter  Judith,  (the  perfon  there  fpoken  of,) 
which  had  been  celebrated  about  a  month  before  : 
a  circumdance,  however,  which  even  when  I  ftated 
it,  appeared  to  me  very  extraordinary,  and  highly 
improbable.  On  further  confideration  I  am -con- 
vinced that  I  was  midaken,  and  that  the  words 
above-cited  were  intended  to  comprehend  her  then 
huiband,  and  any  other  to  whom  vvithin  three  years 
fhe  might  be  married.     The  word  difcharge  m  tlie 

Vol.  IIL  6 
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bequeft  to  Judith,  which  had  efcaped  my  notice, — - 
"  One  hundred  pounds  in  difcharge  of  her  mar= 
riage  portion,"^-lliows  that  he  muft  have  been 
apprized  of  this  marriage,  and  that  he  had  pre- 
vioufly  covenanted  to  give  her  that  fum. 


In  the  tranfcript  of  the  inftrument  by  which  a 
coat  of  arms  was  granted  in  ISQQ  to  John  Shak- 
fpeare,  our  poet's  father,^  the  original  has  been  fol- 
lowed with  a  fcrupulous  fidelity  ;  but  on  perufing 
the  rough  draughts  of  the  former  grant  of  arms  in 
1596,  I  am  fatisfied  that  there  is  an  error  in  the 
later  grant,  in  which  the  following  unintelligible 
paragraph  is  found  : 

"  Wherefore  being  folicited,  and  by  credible 
report  informed,  that  John  Shakfpeare,  now  of 
Stratford-upon-Avon  in  the  counte  of  Warwick^ 
great  grandfather 
late 
gent,  whofe  parent  a  and  a  anteceflbr  for  his 
faithefull  and  approved  fervice  to  the  late  moft 
prudent  prince,  king  Henry  VII.  of  famous  me- 
morie,  was  advaunced  with  lands  and  tenements, 
geven  to  him  in  thofe  parts  of  Warwickfhere,  where 
they  have  continewed  by  fome  defcents  in  good 
reputation  and  credit,"  &c. 

On  reviewing  this  inrtrument,  it  appeared  not 
very  eafy  to  afcertain  who  the  pe.rfon  here  alluded 
to  was,  if  only  one  was  meant ;  nor  is  it  at  all  pro- 
bable that  the  great  grandfather  Oi  John  Shakfpeare 
fhould  have  been  his  late  or  immediate  predecellbr  ; 
to  fay  nothing  of  the  word  parent,  which,  unlefs  it 
means  a  relation  in  general,  is  as  unintelligible  as 

^  See  Shahfpcares  Coat  of  Arms,  Vol.  I. 
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the  reft.  On  examining  the  two  rough  draughts 
of  the  grant' of  arms  to  John  Shakfpeare  in  1596, 
I  found  that  in  one  of  thefe,  (apparently  the  more 
perfect  of  the  two,)  the  correfponding  words  run 
thus  :  "  — whofe  parents  and  late  antecejjors  were 
for  their  valour  and  faithful  fervices  to  the  late 
moft  prudent  prince  king  Henry  VII."  &c.  In 
the  other  thus  :  "  — whofe  parents  [and]  late  an- 
teceflbrs  for  their  faithful  and  valiant  fervice,"  &c. 
The  word  their  is  in  this  paper  obliterated,  and 
his  written  over  it ;  and  over  antecejjors  the  word 
grandfather  is  written.  The  draughtlman  however 
forgot  to  draw  a  line  through  the  word  for  vv^hich 
grandfather  was  to  be  fubitituted.  He  evidently 
was  in  doubt  which  of  the  two  expreffions  he 
fhould  retain  ;  but  we  may  prefume  he  meant  to 
reje6l  the  words  " — 7uhofe  parents  and  late  ante- 
ceffors^''  and  to  fubltitute  inftead  of  them,  "  — whofe 
grandfather  for  his,''  &c. 

In  the  grant  of  1599,  we  have  feen,  the  words 
originally  flood,  " — whofe  parent  and  anteceffor 
was,'''  and  the  words  great  grandfather  and  late  are 
interlineations.  The  writer  forgot  to-  erafe  the 
original  Vvords,  but  undoubtedly  he  did  not  mean 
that  both  thofe  and  the  fubftituted  words  fhould 
be  retained,  but  that  the  paragraph  Ihould  ftand 
thus  :  "  —whofe  great  grandfather  for  his  faithful 
and  approved  fervice,"  &c.  and,  inftead  of  "  great 
grandfather^''  the  earlier  inllrument  induces  me  to 
think  that  he  ought  to  have  written,  "  — whofe 
late  grandfather." 

A  minute  examination  of  t4iefe  inftruments  led 
me  to  inquire  what  grounds  the  heralds  had  for 
their  aiTertion  that  our  poet's  anceftor  had  been 
rewarded  by  a  grant  of  lands  from  King  Henry  the 
Seventh.      But  it  fhould  feem  they  vrere  fatisfied 
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with  very  flight  evidence  of  this  fa6l ;  for  after  5 
very  careful  examination  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Rolls/  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  that 
reign,  it  appears,  that  no  fuch  grant  was  made. 
If  any  fuch  had  been  luade  by  that  king,  out  of  the 
forfeited  ellates  of  the  adherents  of  King  Richard 
the  Third,  or  othervvife,  it  mufi;  have  pafled  the 
great  feal,  and  would  have  been  on  record.  As 
therefore  it  is  not  found  on  the  rolls,  we  may  be 
afllired  that  no  fuch  grant  was  made.  However, 
from  the  words  of  the  early  inftruments  in  the 
herald's  office,  which  l;jave  been  already  quoted, 
" — for  his  faithful  and  valiant  fervice,"  &c.  it  is 
highly  probable,  that  our  poet's  great  grandfather 
diftinguifhied  himfelf  in  Bofworth  field  on  the  fide 
of  King  Henry,  and  that  he  was  rewarded  for  his 
military  fervices  by  the  bounty  of  that  parfimonious 
prince,  though  not  with  a  grant  of  lands. 


Mr.  Rowe  in  his  account  of  our  poet's  father  has 
faid  that  he  had  ten  children.  From  the  Regifier 
of  the  parifh  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  it  appears, 
that  ten  children  of  John  Shakfpeare  were  baptized 
there  between  the  year  1558,  when  the  regifter 
commenced,  and  the  year  159I.  If  therefore  they 
were  all  the  children  of  our  poet's  father,  Mr. 
Rowe's  account  is  inaccurate ;  for  our  poet  had  a 
lifter  named  Margaret,  born  before  the  commence- 


'  I  cannot  omit  this  opporlanityof  acknowledging  the  poHte- 
nefs  of  Mr.  Kipling  of  tlie  Rolls-ofKce,  who  permitted  every 
examination  which  1  defired,  to  be  made  in  the  venerable  repo- 
fnory  under  his  care  ;  and,  with  a  liberality  feldom  found  in 
publick  offices,  would  not  accept  of  the  accuflomed  fee,  for  any 
fearch  which  tended  to  throw  a  light  on  the  hiftory  of  our  great 
dramatick  poet. 
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rnent  of  the  Regifler.  It  is,  however,  extremely 
improbable,  tliat  in  fo  numerous  a  family  not  one 
of  the  fons  fhould  have  been  baptized  by  the 
chriftian  name  of  old  Mr.  Shakfpeare.  I  now 
therefore  believe  (though  I  was  formerly  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion)  that  our  poet's  eldeft  brother  bore 
his  father's  chriftian  name,  Jolm  ;  and  that,  like 
their  eldeft  lifter,  Margaret,  he  was  born  before 
the  Regifler  commenced.  If  this  was  the  cafe, 
then  without  doubt  the  three  children  who  were 
born  between  March  1588  and  September  1591, 
Urfula,  Humphrey,  and  Philip,  were  the  itTue  of 
this  younger  John,  by  his  fecond  wife,  whofe 
chriflian  name  was  Mary ;  and  the  real  number  of 
the  children  of  our  poet's  father  was  nine.  This 
Mary  Shakfpeare  died  in  iGos,  and  is  defcribed  as 
a  widow.  If  therefore  fhe  was  the  wife  of  John 
Shakfpeare  the  younger,  then  mufl  he  have  died  be- 
fore that  year. 

Abqut  twenty  years  ago,  one  Mofely,  a  ma(ter- 
bricklayer,  who  ufually  worked  \yith  his  men,  being 
employed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hart,  the  fifth  defcendant 
in  a  direct  line  from  our  poet's  filter,  Joan  Hart,  to 
new-tile  the  old  houfe  at  Stratford,  in  which  Mr. 
Hart  lives,  and  in  which  our  poet  was  born,  found 
a  very  extraordinary  manufcript  between  the  rafters 
and  the  tiling  of  the  houfe.  It  is  a  fmall  paper- 
book  confifting  of  five  leaves  ftitched  together. 
It  had  originally  confilted  of  fix  leaves,  but  un- 
luckily the  firft  was  wapting  when  the  book  was 
found.  I  have  taken  fome  pains  to  afcertain  the 
authenticity  of  this  manufcript,  and  after  a  very  care- 
fulinquiry  am  perfeetly  fatisfied  that  it  is  genuine. 

The  writer,  John  Shakfpeare,  calls  it  his  fVill ; 
but  it  is  rather  a  declaration  of  his  faith  and  pious 
fefolutions.      Whether  it   contains  the    religious 
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fentiments  of  our  poet's  father  or  elder  brother,  I 
am  unable  to  determine.  The  hand-writing  is  un- 
doubtedly not  fo  ancient  as  that  ujually  written 
about  the  year  ]600;  but  I  have  now  before  me  a 
manufcript  written  b}'  iilKyn  the  player  at  various 
times  between  1599  and  16 14,  and  another  by 
Forde,  the  dramatick  poet,  in  1 6o(),  in  nearly  the 
fame  hand-writing  as  that  of  the  manufcript  in 
queftion.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Davenport,  Vicar  of 
StratfcJrd-upon-Avon,  at  my  requelt  endeavoured 
to  find  out  Mr.  Mofely,  to  examine  more  parti- 
cularly concerning  this  manufcript ;  but  he  died 
about  two  years  ago.  His  daughter,  however, 
who  is  now  living,  and  Mr.  Hart,  who  is  alfo 
living,  and  now  lixty  years  old,  perfectly  well  re- 
member the  tinding  of  this  paper.  Mofely  fome 
time  after  he  fo\ind  it,  gave  it  to  Mr.  Peyton,  an 
Alderman  of  Stratford,  who  obligingly  tranfmitted 
it  to  me  through  the  hands  of  Mr.  Davenport.  It 
is  proper  to  obferve  that  the  finder  of  this  relique 
bore  the  chara6fer  of  a  very  honeft,  fober,  induf- 
trious  man,  and  that  he  neither  aflvcd  nor  received 
any  price  for  it  ;  and  I  may  alfo  add  that  its  con- 
tents are  fuch  as  no  one  could  have  thought  of  in- 
venting Vv'ith  a  view  to  literary  impofition. 

If  the  injmi(9:ion  contained  in  the  latter  part  of 
it  (that  it  fhould  be  buried  with  the  v/riter)  was 
obferved,  then  mull  the  paper  which  has  thus  for- 
tuitoufly  been  recoveied,  have  been  a  copy,  made 
from  the  original,  previous  to  the  burial  of  John 
Shakfpeare. 

This  extraordinary  /will  confifted  originally  of 
fourteen  articles,  but  the  firfi:  leaf  being  unluckily 
wanting,  I  am  unable  to  afcertain  either  its  date  or 
the  particular  occalion  on  which  it  was  written  ; 
both  of  which  probably  the  firll  article  would  have 
furniflied  us  with.     If  it  was,  written  by  our  poet's 
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father,  John  Shakfpeare,  then  it  was  probably 
drawn  up  about  the  year  1 600  ;  if  by  his  brother, 
it  perhaps  was  dated  ibme  time  between  that  year 
and  1OO8,  when  the  younger  John  fnoLild  feem  to 
have  been  dead. 

[Since  the  fheet  which  contains  the  will  of  John 
Shakfpeare  was  printed,  I  have  learned  that  it  was 
originally  perfed,  when  found  by  Jofeph  Mofely, 
though  the  firft  leaf  has  lince  been  loft.9  Mofely 
tranfcribed  a  large  portion  of  it,  and  from  his  copy 
I  have  been  furnilhed  with  the  introductory  ar- 
ticles, from  the  want  of  which  I  was  obliged  to 
print  this  will  in  an  imperfect  Itate.  They  are  as 
follows  : 

I. 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  the  father,  fonne,  and 
holy  gholt,  the  moft  holy  and  blefTed  Virgin  Mary, 
mother  of  God,  the  holy  hoil  of  archangels,  angels, 
patriarchs,  prophets,  evangelifts,  apoftles,  fliints, 
martyrs,  and  all  the  celeftial  court  and  company  of 
heaven,  I  John  Shakfpear,  an  unworthy  member 
of  the  holy  Catholick  religion,  being  at  this  my 
prefent  writing  in  perfect  health  of  body,  and 
found  mind,  memory,  and  underftanding,  but 
calling  to  mind  the  uncertainty  of  life  and  certainty 
of  death,  and  that  I  may  be  poffibly  cut  off  in  the 
bloflbme  of  my  iins,  and  called  to  render  an  ac- 
count of  all  my  tranfgreffions  externally  and  in- 
ternally, and  that  I  may  be  unprepared  for  the 
dreadful  trial  either  by  facrament,  pennance,  failing, 
or  prayer,  or  any  other  purgation  whatever,    do  in 

'  The  loft  articles,  kc.  (here  inclofed  in  crotchets)  are  fup- 
plied  from  Mr.  Malone's  Emendations  and  Additions  in  big 
Vol.  i.  Part  II.  p.  330,-31. 
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the  holy  prefence  above  fpecified,  of  my  own  free 
and  voluntary  accord,  make  and  ordaine  this  my 
laft  fpiritual  v/ill,  teftament,  confeffion,  protefta- 
tion,  and  confeffion  of  faith,  hopinge  hereby  to 
receive  pardon  for  all  my  linnes  and  offences,  and 
thereby  to  be  made  partaker  of  life  everlafting, 
through  the  only  merits  of  Jefus  Chrift  my  faviour 
and  redeemer,  who  took  upon  himfelf  the  likenefs 
of  man,  fuffered  death,  and  was  crucified  upon  the 
crofTe,  /or  the  redemption  of  finners. 

IL 

^'  Item,  I  John  Shakfpear  doe  by  this  prefent 
prgteft,  acknowledge,  and  confefs,  that  in  my  pafl 
life  I  have  been  a  mofi:  abominable  and  grievous 
linner,  and  therefore  unworthy  to  be  forgiven 
without  a  true  and  fincere  repentance  for  the  fame. 
But  trufting  in  the  manifold  mercies  of  my  bleffed 
Saviour  and  Redeemer,  I  am  encouraged  by  relying 
on  his  facred  word,  to  hope  for  falvation  and  be 
made  partaker  of  his  heavenly  kingdom,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  celeltial  company  of  angels,  faints,  and 
martyrs,  there  to  refide  for  ever  and  ever  in  the 
court  of  my  God. 

III. 

''  Ilem,  I  John  Shakfpear  doe  by  this  prefent 
protefl  and  declare,  that  as  I  am  certain  I  mutt 
pafle  out  of  this  tranfitory  life  into  another  that 
will  laft  to  eternity,  I  do  hereby  moft  humbly  im- 
plore and  intreat  my  good  and  guardian  angell  to 
in{iru6l  me  in  this  my  folemn  preparation,  pro- 
teftation,  and  confeffion  of  faith,]  at  leaft  fpiritually, 
in  will  adoring  and  moft  humbly  befeeching  my 
faviour,  that  he  will  be  pleafed  to  affift  me  in  fo  dan- 
gerous a  voyage,   to  defend  me  from  the  fnares  and 
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deceites  of  my  infernal!  enemies,    and  to  condu6l 
me  to  the  fecure  haven  of  his  eternall  blilie. 

IV. 

^*  Item,  I  John  Shakfpear  doe  proteft  that  I  will 
alfo  palie  out  of  this  Hfe,  armed  with  the  laft  facra- 
ment  of  extreme  un6lion  :  the  which  if  through 
any  let  or  hindrance  I  fhould  not  then  be  able  to 
have,  I  doe  now  alfo  for  that  time  demand  and 
crave  the  fame  ;  befeeching  his  divine  majsfty  that 
he  will  be  pleafed  to  anoynt  my  fenfes  both  inter- 
nall  and  externail  with  the  facred  oyle  of  his  infi- 
nite mercy,  and  to  pardon  me  all  my  fins  committed 
by  feeing,  fpeaking,  feeling,  fmelling,  hearing, 
touching,  or  by  any  other  way  whatfoever. 

V. 

"  Item,-  I  John  Shakfpear  doe  by  this  prefent  pro- 
teft  that  I  will  never  through  any  temptation  what- 
foever defpaire  of  the  divine  goodnefs,  for  the 
multitude  and  greatnefs  of  my  finnes';  for  which 
although  I  confefle  that  I  have  deferved  hell,  yet 
will  I  ftedfaftly  hope  in  gods  infinite  mercy,  know- 
ing that  he  hath  heretofore  pardoned  many  as  great 
linners  as  my  felf,  whereof  I  have  good  warrant 
fealed  with  his  facred  mouth,  in  holy  writ,  whereby 
he  pronounceth  that  he  is  not  come  to  call  thejufV, 
tut  finners. 

VI. 

"  Item,  I  John  Shakfpear  do  proteO:  that  I  do  not 
know  that  I  have  ever  done  any  good  worke  meri- 
torious of  life  everlafting :  and  if  I  have  done  any, 
I  do  acknowledge  that  I  have  done  it  with  a  great 
deale  of  negligence  and  imperfe6lion ;  neither 
ihould  I  have  been  able  to  have  done  the  leafl  with- 
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out  the  affiftance  of  his  divine  grace.  Wherefore 
let  the  devill  remain  confounded  ;  for  I  doe  in  no 
wife  prefume  to  merit  heaven  by  fuch  good  workes 
alone,  but  tlirough  the  merits  and  blood  of  my 
lord  and  faviour,  jefus,  fhed  upon  the  crofe  for  me 
moft  miierable  iinner. 

VII. 

"  Ilem,  I  John  Shakfpear  do  pfotefl  by  this  pre- 
fent  wviimg,  that  I  will  patiently  endure  and  fuffer 
all  kind  of  infirmity,  ficknefs,  yea  and  the  paine 
of  death  it  felf :  wherein  if  it  (hould  happen,  which 
god  forbid,  that  through  violence  of  paine  and 
agony,  or  by  fubtilty  of  the  devill,  I  ibould  fall 
into  any  impatience  or  temptation  of  blafphemy, 
or  murmuration  againft  god,  or  the  catholike  faith, 
or  give  any  figne  of  bad  example,  I  do  henceforth, 
and  for  that  prefent,  repent  me,  and  am  moft  hear- 
tily forry  for  the  fame  :  and  I  do  renounce  all  the 
evill  whatfoever,  which  I  might  have  then  done  or 
iaid ;  befeeching  his  divine  clemency  that  he  will 
not  forfake  me  in  that  grievous  and  paignefull 
agony. 

VIII. 

"  Ite77i,  I  John  Shakfpear,  by  virtue  of  this  pre- 
fent  teftament,  I  do  pardon  all  the  injuries  and 
oiFences  that  any  one  hath  ever  done  unto  me, 
either  in  my  reputation,  life,  goods,  or  any  other 
way  whatfoever ;  befeeching  fweet  jefus  to  pardon 
them  for  the  fame  :  and  I  do  delire,  that  they  will 
doe  the  like  by  me,  whome  I  have  offended  or  in- 
jured in  any  fort  howfoever. 

IX. 

*'  Tt€?n,  I  John  Shakfpear  do  heere  proteft  that  I 
do  render  infinite  thanks  to  his  divine  majefty  for 
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all  the  benefits  that  I  have  received  as  well  fecret 
as  manife!!,  &  in  particular  for  the  benefit  of  my 
Creation,  Kedeniption,  San6lification,  Conferva- 
tion,  and  Vocation  to  the  holy  knowledge  of  him 
&  his  true  Calholike  fiith  :  but  above  all,  for  his 
fo  great  expedation  of  me  to  pennance,  when  he 
might  moft  jultly  have  taken  me  out  of  this  life, 
when  I  leall  thought  of  it,  yea,  even  then,  when 
1  was  plunged  in  the  durty  puddle  of  my  linnes. 
Bleffeil  be  therefore  and  prailed,  for  ever  and  ever, 
his  intinite  patience  and  charity. 

X. 

'^  Item,  I  John  Shakfpear  do  proteft,  that  I  am 
willing,  yea,  I  do  inhnitely  defire  and  humbly 
crave,  that  of  this  my  lafl:  will  and  teflament  the 
glorious  and  ever  Virgin  mary,  mother  of  god, 
refuge  and  advocate  of  finners,  (whom  I  honour 
fpecially  above  all  other  faints,)  may  be  the  chiefe 
Executrefle,  togeather  with  thefe  other  faints,  my 
patrons,  (faint  Winefride)  all  whome  I  invocke 
and  befeech  to  be  prefent  at  the  hour  of  my  death, 
that  fheand  they  may  coi^fort  me  with  their  defired 
prefence,  and  crave  of  fvveet  Jefus  that  he  will  re- 
ceive my  foul  into  peace. 

XI. 

"  Item,  In  virtue  of  this  prefent  writing,  I  John 
Shakfpear  do  likewife  mofl  willingly  and  with  all 
humility  conftitute  and  ordaine  my  good  Angell,  for 
Defender  and  Prote^tour  of  my  foul  in  the  dread- 
full  day  of  judgement,  when  the  finall  fentance  of 
eternall  life  or  death  fliall  be  difcufled  and  given; 
befeeching  him,  that,  as  my  foule  was  appointed  to 
his  cuftody  and  prote6hon  when  I  lived,  even  fo  he 
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will  vouchfafe  to  defend  the  fame 'at  that  houre,  and 
coikIucI  it  to  eternall  blifs, 

XII. 

"  Item,  I  John  vShakfpear  do  in  like  manner  pray 
and  befeech  all  my  dear  friends,  parents,  and  kinf- 
folks,  by  the  bowels  of  our  Saviour  jefus  Chrifl:, 
that  lince  it  is  uncertain  what  lot  will  befall  me,  for 
fear  notwithftanding  leaft  by  reafon  of  my  linnes 
I  be  to  pafs  and  ftay  a  long  u'hile  in  purgatory,  they 
will  vouchfafe  to  affift  and  fuccour  me  with  their 
holy  prayers  and  fatisfa6tory  workes,  efpecially 
with  the  holy  facrilice  of  the  mafle,  as  being  the 
¥noft  effe(?tuall  meanes  to  deliver  foules  from  their 
torments  and  paines  ;  from  the  which,  if  I  fhall  by 
vgods  gracious  goodnefle,  and  by  their  vertuous 
workes  be  delivered,  I  do  promife  that  I  will  not  be 
iingratefull  unto  them,  for  fo  great  a  benefitt. 

XIII. 

"  Item,  I  John  Shakfpear  doe  by  this  my  lad 
will  and  teftan:ient  bequeath  my  foul,  as  foon  as  it 
fliall  be  delivered  and  loofened  from  the  prifon  of 
this  my  body,  to  be  .entombed  in  the  fweet  and 
amorous  cofHn  of  the  fide  of  jefus  Chrilt ;  and 
that  in  this  life-giving  fepulcher  it  may  refi:  and 
live,  perpetually  inclofed  in  that  eternall  habita- 
tion of  repofe,  there  to  blefle  for  ever  and  ever  that 
direfull  iron  of  the  launce,  which,  like  a  charge 
in  a  cenfore,  formes  fo  fweet  and  pleafant  a  mo- 
nument within  the  facred  breaft  of  my-  lord  and 
faviour. 

XIV. 

'•'  Item,  laftly  I  John  Shakfpear  doe  proteft,  that 
I  will  willingly  accept  of   death  in  wliat  manner  fo- 
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ever  it  may  befall  me,  conforming  my  will  unto 
the  will  of  god  ;  accepting  of  the  fame  in  fatis- 
fa(Slion  for  my  finnes,  and  giveing  thanks  unto  his 
divine  majeliy  for  the  life  he  hath  beftowed  upon 
me.  And  if  it  pleafe  him  to  prolong  or  fliorteii 
the  fame,  blefled  be  he  alfo  a  thoufand  thoufand 
times ;  into  whofe  mod  holy  hands  I  commend  my 
ibul  and  body,  my  life  and  death :  and  I  befeech 
him  above  all  things,  that  he  never  permit  any 
change  to  be  made  by  me  John  Shakfpear  of  this 
my  aforefaid  will  and  teftament.     Amen. 

"  I  John  Shakfpeare  have  made  this  prefent 
writing  of  proteftation,  confeffion,  and  cliarter,  in 
prefence  of  the  blefled  virgin  mary,  my  Angell 
guardian,  and  all  the  Celeftial  Court,  as  witnefles 
hereunto  :  the  which  my  meaning  is,  that  it  be  of 
full  value  now  prefently  and  for  ever,  with  the 
force  and  vertue  of  teftament,  codicill,  and  dona- 
tion in  caufe  of  death  ;  confirming  it  anew,  being 
in  perfedl  health  of  foul  and  body,  and  figned  with 
mine  own  hand ;  carrying  alfo  the  fame  about  me ; 
and  for  the  better  declaration  hereof,  my  will  and 
intention  is  that  it  be  finally  buried  with  me  after 
my  death. 

"  Pater  nofter,  Ave  maria.  Credo. 

^'  jefu,  fon  of  David,  have  mercy  on  m.e. 

Amen." 


Since  my  remai'ks  on  the  epitaph  faid  to  have 
been  made  by  Shakfpeare  on  John  o'Comb,  were 
printed,  it  occurred  to  me,  that  the  manufcript 
papers  of  Mr.  Aubrey,  preferved  in  the  Aflimoleaii 
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Mufeum  at  Oxford,  might  throw  fome  light  on  tliat 
fubje6t.  Mr.  Aubrey  was  born  in  the  year  1625, 
or  1626;  and  in  l642  was  entered  a  gentleman 
commoner  of  Trinity  college  in  Oxford.  Four 
years  afterwards  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  and  in  1662  eledled  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Society.  He  died  about  the  year  1700, 
It  is  acknowledged,  that  his  literary  attainments 
were  confiderable ;  that  he  was  a  man  of  good  parts, 
of  much  learning  and  great  application  ;  a  good 
Latin  poet,  an  excellent  naturaliii,  and,  what  is 
more  material  to  our  prefent  obje6l,  a  great  lover 
of  and  indefatigable  fearchcr  into  antiquities.  That 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  literary 
purfuits,  is  afcertained  by  the  works  which  he  has 
publifhed,  the  correfpondence  which  he  held  with 
many  eminent  men,  and  the  collections  which  he 
left  in  manufcript,  and  which  are  now  repolited 
in  the  Ailimolean  Mufeumo  Among  thefe  col- 
lections is  a  curious  account  of  our  Englifh  poets 
and  many  other  writers.  While  Wood  was  pre- 
paring his  Athence  Oxoiiienfes,  this  manufcript  was 
lent  to  him,  as  appears  from  many  queries  in  his 
hand-writing  in  the  margin;  and  his  account  of 
Milton,  with  whom  Aubrey  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted, is  (as  has  been  obferved  by  Mr.,  Warton) 
literally  tranfcribed  from  thence.  Wood  afterwards 
quarreled  with  Mr.  Aubrey,  whom  in  the  fecond 
volume  of  his  Fa/ti,  p.  262,  he  calls  his  friend, 
and  on  whom  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Univerfity  of 
Oxford  he  beftows  the  highefl  encomium ;  ^  and^ 


^  "  Tranfmiflum  autem  nobis  efl.  illud  epitaphiura  a  viro  per- 
humano,  Johanne  Alberico,  vulgo  Aubrey,  Armigero,  hnjus 
collegii  olim  generofo  comnienfali,  jam  vero  6  Regia  SocietatCj 
Londini ;  viro  inquam,  tam  bono,  tam  benigno^  ut  pubiifco  fo- 
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after  their  quarrel,  with  his  ufual  warmth,  and  in 
his  loofe  didion,  he  reprefented  Aubrey  as  "  a 
pretender  to  antiquities,  roving,  magottie-headed, 
and  little  better  than  crafed."  To  Wood  every 
lover  of  antiquity  and  literary  hiftory  has  very  high 
obligations;  and  inall  matters  of  fa6l  he  may  be 
fafely  relied  on ;  but  his  opinion  of  men  and  things 
is  of  little  value.  According  to  his  reprefentation. 
Dr.  Ralph  Bathurft,  a  man  highly  efteemed  by  all 
his  contemporaries,  was  "  a  molt  vile  perfon," 
and  the  celebrated  John  Locke,  "  a  prating,  cla- 
morous, turbulent  fellow."  The  virtuous  and 
learned  Dr.  John  Wallis,  if  we  are  to  believe  Wood, 
was  a  man  who  could  "  at  any  time  make  black 
white,  and  white  black,  for  his  own  ends,  and  who 
had  a  ready  knack  at  fbphiftical  evafion."^  How 
little  hisjudo-ment  of  his  contemporaries  is  to  be 
trufted,  is  alio  evinced  by  his  account  of  the  inge- 
nious Dr.  South,  whom,  being  offended  by  one  of 
his  witticifms,  he  has  grofsly  reviled. 3  Whatever 
Wood  in  a  peevifh  humour  may  have  thought  or 


lam  commodo,  nee  fibi  omnlno,  natus  efle  videatui"."     H'ljt.  el 
Antiq.  Univ.  Oxon.  L.  II,  p,  IQJ. 

^  Letter  from  Wood  to  Aubrey,  dated  Jan.  l6,  iGSp-pO. 
MSS.  Aubrey,  No.  15,  in  Muf.  Alhmol.  Oxon.— Yet  in  the 
preface  to  his  Hlftory  of  the  Univerjity  of  Oxford,  he  defcribes 
Dr.  Wallis  as  a  man — "  eriiditionc  pariter  et  humanitate  prce- 
fans." 

^  "  Wood's  account  of  South  (fays  Mr.  Warton)  is  full  of 
malicious  reflections  and  abufive  ftories  :  the  occaiion  of  which 
was  this.  Wood,  on  a  vifit  to  Dr.  South,  was  complaining  of 
a  very  painful  and  dangerous  fuppreiiion  of  urine  ;  upon  which 
South,  in  his  witty  manner,  told  him,  that,  •  if  be  could  not 
wnhe  water,  he  mult  make  earth.'  Wood  was  fo  provoked  at 
this  unfealbnabie  and  unexpefled  jefl,  that  he  went  home  in  a 
paflion,  and  durote  South's  Life.''  Lite  of'  Ralph  Bathurfl^, 
p.  IS-i,     Compare  Wood's  yUlmi.  Oxon.  II.  1041. 
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faid  of  Mr.  Aubrey,  by  whofe  labours  he  highly 
profited,  or  however  fantaftical  Aubrey  may  have 
been  on  the  fubje6^  of  chemiftry  and  ghofts,  his 
charadler  for  veracity  has  never  been  impeached; 
and  as  a  very  dihgent  antiquarian,  his  teftimony  is 
worthy  of  attention.  Mr.  Toland,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  him,  and  certainly  a  better  judge 
of  men  than  Wood,  gives  this  chara6ler  of  him  : 
"  Though  he  was  extremely  fuperftitious,  or  feemed 
to  be  fo,  yet  he  was  a  yery  honest  man,  and 

MOST  ACCURATE    IN    HIS   ACCOUNT   OF    MATTERS 

OP  FACT.  But  the  fa6ls  he  knew,  not  the  reflec- 
tions he  made,  were  what  I  wanted."*^  I  do  not  wifh 
to  maintain  that  all  his  accounts  of  our  Englifh 
writers  are  on  thefe  grounds  to  be  implicitly 
adopted;  but  it  feems  to  me  much  more  realbnable 
to  quellion  fuch  parts  of  them  as  feem  objedlionable, 
than  to  reject  them  altogether,  becaufe  he  may 
fometimes  have  been  miftaken. 

He  was  acquainted  with  many  of  the  playerSj. 
and  lived  in  great  intimacy  with  the  poets  and  other 
celebrated  writers  of  the  lad  age ;  >/rom  whom  un- 
doubtedly many  of  his  anecdotes  were  collected. 
Among  his  friends  and  acquaintances  we  find 
Hobbes,  Milton,  Dryden,  Ray,  Evelyn, 5  Aflimole, 
Sir  William  Dugdale,  Dr.  Bathurft,  Bifhop  Skinner, 
Dr.  Gale,  Sir  John  Denham,  Sir  Bennet  Hofkyns, 
(fon  of  John  Hofkyns,   who  was  well  acquainted 


*  Specimen  of  a  critical  hiftory  of  the  Celtiek  religion.  Sec, 
p.  122. 

*  "  With  incredible  fatisfaftlon  I  have  perufed  your  Natural 
Hiftor}''  of  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  greatly  admire  both  your 
induftry  in  undertaking  fo  profitable  a  work,  and  j/o;/r  judge" 
merit  in  the  fever al  olfervatunis  you  have  made.''  Letter  from 
John  Evelyn,  Efq.  to  Mr.  Aubrey,  prefixed  to  his  Ant'upiities 
of  Surrey. 
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^vith  the  poets  of  Shakfpeare's  time,)  Mr.  Jofiah 
Howe,  Toland,  and  many  more.^  The  anecdotes 
concerning  D'Avenant  inWood's^^AeTZ^  Oxonienfes, 
which  have  been  printed  in  a  former  pa^e,^  were, 
like  the  copious  and  accurate  account  of  Milton, 
tranfcribed  literally  from  Aubrey's  papers.  What 
has  been  there  fuggefted,  (that  D'Avenant  was 
Shakfpeare's  fon,)  is  confirmed  by  a  fubfequent 
paflage  in  the  MS.  which  has  been  imperfectly 
obliterated,  and  which  Wood  did  not  print,  though 
in  one  of  his  own  unpubliflied  manufcripts  now 
in  the  Bodleian  library  he  hashimfelf  told  the  fame 
ftory.  The  line  which  is  imperfedlly  obliterated 
in  a  different  ink,  and  therefore  probably  by  another 
hand  than  that  of  Aubrey,  tells  us,  (as  Mr.  Wartoii 
who  has  been  able  to  trace  the  words  through  the 
obliteration,  informs  me,)  that  D'Avenant  was 
Shakfpeare's  fon  by  the  hoflefs  of  the  Crown  inn. 
The  remainder  of  the  context  confirms  this ;  for 
it  fays,  that  "  D'Avenant  was  proud  of  being 
thought  fo,  and  had  often  (in  his  cups)  owned 
the  report  to  be  true,  to  Butler  the  poet." — From 
Dr.  Bathurft,  Sir  Behnet  Hofkyns,  Lacy  the  player, 
and  others,  Aubrey  got  fome  anecdotes  of  Ben 
Jonfon,  which,    as  this  part  of  the  manufcript  has 


^  Hobbes,  whole  life  Aubrey  wrote,  was  born  in  1588,  Mil- 
ton in  lt)08,  Dryden  in  1630,  Ray  in  1()28,  Evelyn  in  1021, 
Aflimole  in  Ifild,  Sir  W.  Dngdale  in  iQoQ,  Dr. 'Bathurft  in 
1620,  Birtiop  Skinner  in  .1591,  Dr.  Gale  about  l630.  Sir  John 
Denham  in  l6l5,  Sir  Bennet  Holkyns  (the  Ion  of  John  Hof- 
kyns, Ben  Jonfon's  poetical  father,  who  was  born  in  1566,) 
about  1600,  and  Mr.  Jof.  Howe  in  1611. 

"  Vol.  I.  [among  Mr.  Malone's  Additional  Anecdotes  nf  Shak- 
fpeare.] 

Vol.  Iir.  P 
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not  been  publifhed,  I  fliall  give  below  ;^  and  from 
Dryden  and  Mr.  William  Beelton,   (fon  of  Chrif- 


®  The  article  relative  to  this  poet  immediately  precedes  that  of 
Shalwpeare,  and  is  as  follows  : 

"  Mr.  Benjamin  Johnson,    Poet-Laureat. 

**  I  remember  when  I  was  a  fcholar  atTrin.  Coll.  Oxon.  \6A6, 
I  heard  Mr.  Ralph  Bathurll:  [now  Dean  of  Welles]  fay,  that 
Ben:  Johnfon  was  a  Warwyckfliire  man.  'Tis  agreed,  that  his 
father  was  a  minifter ;    and  by  his  Epiftle  DD  of  Euery  Man 

to  Mr.  W.  Camden,  that  he  was  a  Weftrainfter  fcholar, 

and  that  Mr.  W.  Camden  was  his  fchoolmafter.  His  mother, 
after  his  father's  death,  married  a  bricklayer,  and  'tis  g~  rally 
fayd  that  he  wrought  fometime  with  his  father-in-lawe,  ck  p~ti- 
cularly  on  the  garden  wall  of  Lincolns  inne  next  to  Chancery 
lane ;  and  that  a  knight,  a  bencher,  walking  thro,  and  hearing 
him  repeat  fome  Greeke  verfes  out  of  Homer,  difcourfing  with 
him  &  finding  him  to  have  a  witt  extraordinary,  gave  him  fome 
exhibition  to  maintain  him   at  Trinity  College  in   Cambridge, 

where  he  was :   then  he  went  into  the  Lowe  countreys, 

and  fpent  fome  time,  not  very  long,  in  the  armie  ;  not  to  the 
difgrace  of  [it],  as  you  may  find  in  his  Epigrames,  Then  he 
came  into  England,  &  a6ted  &  wrote  at  the  Greene  Curtaine, 
but  both  ill ;  a  kind  of  Nurfery  or  obfcure  playhoafe  fomewhere 
in  the  faburbs  (I  think  towards  Shoreditch  or  Clarkenwell). 
Then  he  undeitooke  againe  to  write  a  play,  &  did  hitt  it  admi- 
rably W'  1),  viz.  Every  Man which  was  his  firft  good  one. 

Sergeau'L  Jo.  Holkins  of  Herefordiliire  was  his  Father-.  I  remem- 
ber his  fo-ane  (Sir  Eennet  Kolkins,  Baronet,  who  was  fomething 
poetical  in  his  youth)  told  me,  that  when  he  defired  to  be 
adopted  his  fonne.  No,  fayd  he,  'tis  honour  enough  for  me  to 
be  your  brother  :  I  am  your  father's  fonne  :  'twas  he  that  po- 
lifned  me  :  I  doe  acknowledge  it.  He  was  [or  rather  had  been} 
of  a  clear  and  faire  Ikin.  His  habit  was  very  plain.  I  have 
heard  Mr.  Lacy  the  player  fay,  that  he  was  wont  to  weare  a 
coate  like  a  coachman's  coate,  with  ilitts  under  the  arm-pitts. 
He  would  many  times  exceede  in  drinke  :  Canarie  was  his  be- 
loved liquor  :  then  he  would  tumble  hoixc  to  bed  j  &  when  he 
had  thoroughly  perfpired,  then  to  fiuuie.  I  have  feen  his  ftu- 
dyeing  chaire,  which  was  o^  ftrawe,  fuch  as  old  women  ufedj 
&  as  Aulas  Gellius  is  drawn  in.     When  I  was  in  Oxen  :  Billiop 
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topher  Beefton,  Shakfpeare's  fellow-comedian,  who 
was  a  long  time  manager  of  the  Cockpit  playhoufe 


Skinner  [Bp  of  Oxford]  who  lay  at  our  coll :  was  wont  to  fay, 
that  he  underltood  an  author  as  well  as  any  man  in  England.  He 
mentions  in  his  Epigrames,  a  fonne  that  he  had,  and  his  epitaph. 
Long  lince  in  King  James  time,  I  have  heard  my  uncle  Davers 
[Danvers]  fay,  who  knew  him,  that  he  lived  without  temple 
barre  at  a  combe -maker's  fliop  about  the  Eleph.ts  Caftle.  In  his 
later  time  he  lived  in  Weftrainlter,  in  the  houfe  under  whiche 
you  pafle,  as  you  goe  out  of  the  church-yard  into  the  old  palace  j 
where  he  dyed.  He  lyes  buried  in  the  north  aide,  the  path 
fquare  of  ftones,  the  rell  is  lozenge,  oppofite  to  the  fcutcheon  of 
Robertus  de  Ros,  with  this  Infcription  only  on  him,  in  a  pave- 
ment fquare  of"  blew  marble,  14  inches  fquare,  O  RARE  BEN: 
lONSON  :  which  was  donne  at  the  charge  of  Jack  Young,  af- 
terwards knighted,  who  walking  there  when  the  grave  was  co- 
vering, gave  the  fellow  eighteen  pence  to  cutt  it." 

It  is  obfervable  that  none  of  the  biographers  of  the  lafl  age, 
but  Aubrey,  appear  to  have  known  that  Jonfon  went  to  the  Low 
Countries,  in  his  younger  years  ;  a  fa6t  which  is  confirmed  by 
the  converfation  that  paffed  between  Old  Ben  and  Mr.  Druramond 
of  Hawthornden,  which  was  not  publiflied  till  eleven  years  after 
Mr.  Aubrey's  death.  A  long  account  of  Serjeant  John  Holkyns, 
and  Skinner,  Billiop  of  Oxford,  may  be  found  in  Wood's  yltlien. 
Oxon.  I.  614—11.  1156. 

Not  knowing  that  this  poet  had  a  fon  who  arrived  at  man's 
eftate,  I  had  no  doubt  that  the  reverfionary  grant  of  the  office 
of  Mafter  of  the  Revels,  which  I  found  in  (he  chapel  of  the 
Rolls,  was  made  to  Old  Ben  ;  [See  Mr.  Malone's  Shakfpeare, 
Ford,  and  Jonfon,  Vol.  II.]  but  I  am  now  convinced  that  I  was 
rhiftaken,  and  th;'t  this  grant  was  made  either  to  his  fon,  Ben- 
jamin Jonfon  the  younger,  who  was  alfo  a  poet,  though  he  has 
not  been  noticed  by  any  of  our  biographical  writers,  or  to  ibme 
other  perfon  of  the  lame  name.  A  paper  which  has  lately  fallen 
into  my  hands,  pointed  out  my  mii?ake.  It  appears  that  Sir 
Henry  Herbert  foon  after  the  Reftoration  brought  an  action 
on  the  cafe  againft  Mr.  Beiterton,  for  the  injury  Sir  Henry  fuf- 
fered  by  the  performance  of  plays  without  the  accuflomed  fees 
being  paid  to  the  Matter  of  the  Revels.  On  the  trial  it  was  ne- 
celfary  for  him  to  eftablilh  his  title  to  that  office;  and  as  the 
grant  made  to  him  was  not  to  take  effeft  till  after  either  the 
death,  refignation,  forfeiture,  or  furrender  of  Benjamin  Jonfon 
and  Sir  John  Aftley,  it  became  neceffary  to  ilioW  that  thofe  two 

P2 
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in  Drury  Lane,)  fome  particulars  concerning  Spen^ 
far.  I  mention  thefe  circamftances  only  to  fhow 
that  Aubrey  was  a  curious  and  diligent  inquirer,  at 
a  time  when  fuch  inquiries  were  likely  to  be  attended 
with  fuccels. 

Dr.  Farmer,  in  his  admirable  Ejfay  on  the  Learn- 
ing of  ShakJ  pear  e,  by  which,  as  Dr.  Johnfon  juftly 
obferv^ed,  "  the  queftion  is  for  ever  decided,"  has 
given  an  extra6l  from  Mr.  Aubrey's  account  of  our 
poet,  and  the  part  which  he  has  quoted  has  been 
printed  in  a  former  page :  ^  but  as  the  manufcript 
memoir  is  more  copious,  and  the  account  given  by 
Aubrey  of  our  poet's  verfes  on  John  o'Combe, 
(which  has  never  been  publifhed,)  is  materially  dif- 
ferent from  that  tranfmitted  by  Mr.  Rowe,  I  fliall 
give  an  exadl  tranfcript  of  the  whole  article  relative 
to  Shakfpeare,  from  the  original. 


perfohs  were  dead  :  and  accordingly  it  was  proved  on  the  trial 
that  the  faid  Benjanain  Jonfon  died,  Nov.  20,  l635.  The  poet- 
laureat  died,  Auguft  l6,  163/.  The  younger  Jonfon  was  adra- 
matick  author,  having  in  conjunftion  with  Bronie,  produced  a 
play  called  A  Fault  in  Friendjliip,  which  was  afted  at  the  Curtain 
by  the  Prince's  company  in  OSober^  l623  ;  and  in  1672  a  col- 
ledion  of  his  poems  was  publiflied.  To  this  volume  are  prefixed 
verfes  addrefled  "  to  all  the  ancient  family  of  the  Liicyes,'"  in 
which  the  writer  defcribes  himfelf  as  "  a  little  llream  from  that 
clear  fpring  :"  a  circumftance  which  adds  fupport  to  Dr.  Bat- 
hurft's  account  of  his  father's  birth-place.  It  lliould  feem  that 
he  was  not  on  good  terms  with  his  father.  "  He  was  not  very 
happy  in  his  children,  (fays  Fuller  in  his  account  of  Ben  Jonfon,) 
and  moji  happy  in  thofe  which  died  Jirft,  though  none  lived  to 
furvive  him." 

^  Vol.11,  p.  68,  Dr.  Farmer  fuppof^'d  that  Aubrey's  anec- 
dotes of  Shakfpeare  came  originally  from  Mr.  Betfton,  but  this 
is  a  mill:ake.  Mr.  Beefton  is  quoted  by  Aubrey  only  for  fomc 
particulars  relative  to  Spenfer. 
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MS.  Aubrey,  Mus.  Ashmol.  Oxon.  Lives, 
P.  I.  fol.  78,  a.  [Inter  Ccxl.  Uugdal.] 

Mr.  William  Shakespeare. 

''  William  Shakefpeare's  father  was  a  butcher, 
and  I  have  been  told  heretofore  by  fome  of  the  neigh- 
bours, that  when  he  was  a  boy,  he  exercifed  his 
father's  trade  ;  but  when  he  killed  a  calfe,  he  would 
do  it  in  a  higk  JtT/Ie,  and  make  a  fpeech.  This 
William,  being  inclined  naturally  to  poetry  and 
a(!n;ing,  came  to  London,  I  gueiie  about  18,  and 
was  an  adtor  at  one  of  the  playhoufes,  and  did  a6t 
exceedingly  well.  Now  Ben  Jonfon  was  never  a 
good  a6lor,  but  an  excellent  infi;ra6lor.  He  began 
early  to  make  eflays  in  dramatique  poetry,  which 
at  that  time  was  very  lowe,  and  his  plays  took  well. 
He  was  a  handfome  \yell  fhaped  man  ;  verie  good 
company,  and  of  a  very  ready,  and  pleafant,  and 
fmooth  witt.  The  humour  of  the  conftable  in 
A  Midfommer-night  Dreame  he  happened  to  take  at 
Crendon  in  Bucks,  (I  think  it  was  Midfommer- 
night  that  he  happened  to  be  there ;)  which  is  the 
road  from  London  to  Stratford  ;  and  there  was 
living  that  conftable  about  l642,  when  I  came  firft 
to  Oxon.  Mr.  Jof.  Howe  is  of  the  parifli,  and 
knew  him.  Ben  Jonfon  and  he  did  gather  hu- 
mours of  men  v/herever  they  came.  One  time  as  he 
was  at  the  taverne  at  Stratford,  Mr.  Combes,  an  0I4 
ufurer,  was  to  be  buryed  ;  he  makes  then  this  ex- 
temporary epitaph  upon  him  : 

'  Ten  in  the  hundred  the  Devill  allowes, 

'  But  Combes  will  have  twelve,  he  Iweares  and  he  vowes  : 

'  If  any  one  allce  who  lies  in  this  tomb, 

'  Hoh  !  (juoth  the  Devill,  'tis  my  John  o'Combo' 

P3 
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"  He  was  wont  to  go  to  his  native  country  once  g, 
yeare.  I  think  I  have  been  to!d  that  he  left  near 
300l.  to  a  fifter.  He  underftood  latin  pretty  well ; 
for  he  had  been  in  his  younger  yeares  a  fchool- 
mafter  in  the  country." 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  the  feveral  parts 
of  this  account. 

The  firfb  aflertion,  that  our  poet's  father  was  3 
butcher,  has  been  thought  unworthy  of  credit, 
becaufe  '^  not  only  contrary  to  all  other  tradition, 
but,  as  it  may  feem,  to  the  inftrument  in  the  he- 
rald's-office,"  which  may  be  found  in  a  former 
page. 9  But  for  my  own  part,  I  think,  this  alTertion, 
(which  it  fliould  be  obferved  is  pofitively  affirmed 
on  the  information  of  his  neighbours,  procured 
probably  at  an  early  period,)  and  the  received  ac- 
count of  his  having  been  a  wool-itapler,  by  no 
means  inconlident.  Dr.  Farmer  has  illuftrated  a 
paflage  in  Hamlet  from  information  derived  from 
a  perfon  who  was  at  once  a  wool-man  and  butcher ; 
and,  I  believe,  few  occupations  can  be  named, 
which  are  more  naturally  conne61:ed  with  each 
other.  Mr.  Rowe  firft  mentioned  the  tradition 
that  our  poet's  father  was  a  dealer  in  wool,  and 
his  account  is  corroborated  by  a  circumftance 
which  I  have  juft  now  learned.  In  one  of  the 
windows  of  a  building  in  Stratford  which  belonged 
to  the  Shakfpeare  family,  are  the  arms  of  the 
merchants  of  the  ftaple; — Nebule,  on  a  chief  gules, 
a  lion  pafs  ant,  or;  and  the  fame  arms,  I  am  told, 
may  be  obferved  in  the  church  at  Stratford,  in  the 
fret-work  over  the  arch  which  covers  the  tomb  of 
John  de  Clopton,  who  was  a  merchant  of  the  ftaple, 
and  father  of  Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  by  whom  the  bridge  over  the  Avon  was 
built.      But    it  fhould  feem  from  the  records  of 

»  Vol.  I,  p.  146, 
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Stratford,  that  John  Shakfpeare,  about  the  year 
1579,  at  which  time  our  poet  was  fifteen  years  old, 
was  by  no  means  in  affluent  circumllances  ;^  and 
why  may  we  not  fuppofe  that  at  that  period  he 
endeavoured  to  fupport  his  numerous  family  by 
adding  the  trade  of  a  butcher  to  that  of  his  prin- 
cipal bufinefs  ;  though  at  a  fubfequent  period  he 
was  enabled,  perhaps  by  his  fon's  bounty,  to  dif- 
continue  the  lefs  refpedtable  of  thefe  occupations  ? 
I  do  not,  however,  think  it  at  all  probable,  that  a 
perfon  who  had  been  once  bailiff  of  Stratford, 
Ihould  have  fuffered  any  of  his  children  to  have 
been  employed  in  the  fervile  office  of  killing 
calves. 

Mr.  Aubrey  proceeds  to  tell  us,  that  William 
Shakipeare  came  to  London  and  began  his  theatrical 
career,  according  to  his  conje6ture,  when  he  was 
about  eighteen  years  old  ; — but  as  his  merit  as  an 
adtor  is  the  principal  obje6l  of  our  prefent  difqni- 
fition,  I  (hall  poftpone  my  obfervations  on  this  para- 
graph, till  the  remaining  part  of  thefe  anecdotes 
has  been  confidered. 

We  are  next  told,  that  "  he  began  early  to  make 
effays  in  dramatique  poetiy,  which  at  that  time  was 
very  lowe,  and  his  plaves  took  well." 

On  thefe  points,  1  imagine,  there  cannot  be  much 
variety  of  opinion.  Mr.  Aubrey  was  undoubtedly 
millaken  in  his  conje6lure,  (for  he  gives  it  only  as 
conjecture,)  that  our  poet  came  to  London  at 
eighteen  ;  for  as  he  had  three  children  born  at 
Stratford  in  1583  and  1584,  it  is  very  improbable 
that  he  (hould  have  left  his  native  town  before  the 
latter  year.  I  think  it  moft  probable  that  he  did 
not  come  to  London  before  the  year  1586,  when 

^  See  Vol.  I.  p.  58,  n.  5. 
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he  was  twenty-two  years  old.  When  he  produced 
his  firft  play,  has  not  been  alcertained  ;  but  if 
Spenfer  alludes  to  him  in  his  Tears  of  the  Miifes, 
Shakfpeare  muft  have  exhibited  fbme  piece  in  or 
before  I5g0,  at  which  time  he  was  twenty-fix  years 
Old  ;  and  though  many  have  written  for  the  publick 
before  they  had  attained  that  time  of  life,  any 
theatrical  performance  produced  at  that  age,  would, 
I  think,  fufficiently  juftify  Mr.  Aubrey  in  faying 
that  he  began  early  to  make  eflays  in  dramatick 
poetry.  In  a  word,  we  have  no  proof  that  he  did 
not  woo  the  dramatick  Mufe  even  fo  early  as  in 
the  year  1587  or  1588 ;  in  the  firft  of  which  years 
he  was  but  twenty-three :  and  therefore  till  fuch 
proof  fball  be  produced,  Mr.  Aubrey's  ailertion, 
founded  apparently  on  the  information  of  thofe 
who  lived  very  near  the  time,  is  entitled  to  fome 
weight. 

"  He  was  a  handfome  well-lliaped  man,  verie 
good  company,  and  of  a  very  ready,  and  pleafant, 
and  fmooth  witt." 

I  fuppofe  none  of  my  readers  will  find  any  diffi- 
culty hi  giving  full  credit  to  this  part^  of  the 
account.  Mr.  Aubrey,  I  believe,  is  the  only  writer 
who  has  particularly  mentioned  the  beauty  of  our 
poet's  perfon ;  and  there  being  no  contradi6tory 
tefiimony  on  the  fubjeft ,  he  may  here  be  fafely 
relied  on.  All  his  contemporaries  who  have  fpoken 
of  him,  concur  in  celebrating  the  gentlenefs  of  his 
manners,  and  the  readinefs  of  his  wit.  "  As  he 
was  a  happy  imitator  of  nature,  (fay  his  fellow 
comedians,)  fo  was  he  a  mofl;  gentle  exprefler  of 
it.  His  mind  and  hand  went  together  ;  and  what 
he  thought  he  uttered  with  that  eafinefs,  that  we 
have  fcarce  received  from  him  a  blot  in  his  papers." 
^^  My  gentle  Shakfpeare/'  is  the  compellation  ufed 
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to  him  by  Ben  Jonfon.  *'  He  Vv^as  indeed  (fays  his 
<old  antagonift)  honeft^  and  of  an  open  and  free  na- 
ture ;  had  an  excellent  fancy,  brave  notions,  and 
gentle  expreffions  ;  wherein  he  flowed  with  that  fa- 
cility, that  fometimes  it  was  neceflary  he  fhould  be 
ftopped.  Sufflaminandus  erat,  as  Aaguftus  faid  of 
Jiaterius."     So  alio  in  his  verfes  on  our  poet  : 

"■  — —  Look  how  the  father's  face 


f  Lives  in  his  iiTue,  even  fo  the  race 

"  Of  Shakfpeare's  mind  and  manyiers  brightly  fhines 

"  In  his  zveU-torned  and  true-Jiled  hnes," 

In  like  manner  he  is  reprefented  by  Spenfer  (if 
in  The  Tears  of  the  Mufes  he  is  alluded  to,  which, 
it  mult  be  acknowledged  is  extremely  probable,) 
under  the  endearing  defcription  of  *'  our  pleafant 
Willy,"  and  "  that  fame  gentle  fpirit,  from  whofe 
pen  flow  copious  tlreams  of  honey  and  ne6tar."  In 
a  fubfequent  page  I  {hall  have  occalion  to  quote 
another  of  his  contemporaries,  who  is  equally  lavifh 
in  prailing  the  uprightnefs  of  his  condudl  and  the 
gentlenefs  and  civility  of  his  demeanour.  And 
conformable  to  all  thefe  ancient  teltimonies  is  that 
of  Mr.  Rowe,  who  informs  us,  from  the  traditional 
accounts  received  from  his  native  town,  that  our 
poet's  "  pleafurable  wit  and  good-nature  engaged 
him  in  the  acquaintance  and  entitled  him  to  the 
friendfhip  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  neighbourhood 
at  Stratford." 

A  map,  whofe  manners  were  thus  engaging, 
whofe  wit  was  thus  ready,  and  whofe  mind  was 
jftored  with  fuch  a  plenitude  of  ideas  and  fuch  co- 
pious alTemblage  of  images  as  his  writings  exhibit, 
could  not  but  have  been  what  he  is  reprefented  by 
Mr.  Aubrey,  a  delightful  companion. 

"  The  humour  of  the  conftable  in  ^  Midfo^nmer- 
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inght-DreaJiie  he  happened  to  take  at  Crendoii  in 
Bucks,  (I  think  it  was  Midlbmer-night  that  he 
happened  to  be  there  :)  which  is  the  road  from 
London  to  Stratford  ;  and  there  was  living  that 
conftable  about  1^42,  when  I  came  firft  to  Oxon. 
Mr.  Jof.  Howe  is  of  the  parifh,  and  knew  him." 

It  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  there  is  here  a 
flight  miftake,  there  being  no  fuch  character  as  a 
conftable  in  ^  Midfummer- Night' s  Dream.  The 
perfon  in  contemplation  undoubtedly  was  Dog- 
berry in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing.  But  this  mif- 
take  of  a  name  does  not,  in  my  apprehenfion,  de- 
tract in  the  iinalleft  degree  from  the  credit  of  the 
fadf  itfelf ;  namely,  that  our  poet,  in  his  admirable 
character  of  a  foolifh  conftable,  had  in  view  an  in- 
dividual who  lived  in  Crendon  or  Grendon,  (for  it 
is  written  both  ways,)  a  town  in  Buckinghamfhire, 
about  thirteen  miles  from  Oxford.  Leonard  Digges, 
who  was  Shakfpeare's  contemporary,  has  fallen  into 
a  fimilar  error  ;  for  in  the  eulogy  on  our  poet,  he 
has  fuppofed  the  character  of  Malvolio,  which 
is  found  in  Twelfth- Night,  to  be  in  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing.- 

As  fome  account  of  the  perfon  from  whom  Mr. 
Aubrey  derived  this  anecdote,  who  was  of  the  fame 
college  v/ith  him  at  Oxford,  may  tend  to  eftablifh 
its  credit,  I  fliall  tranfcribe  from  Mr,  Warton's  pre- 
face to  his  Life  of  Sir  Thovias  Pope,  fuch  notices 
of  Mr.  Jotias  Howe,  as  he  has  been  able  to  recovero 

''  He  was  born  at  Crendon  in  Bucks,  [about  the 
year  l6l  1,]  and  ele6led  a  fcholar  of  Trinity  College 
June  12,  1632 ;  admitted  a  fellow^,  being  then  ba- 
chelor of  arts,  May  26,   1637.     By  Hearne  he  is 

^  See  Ancient  and  Modern  Commendatory  Verfes,  in  Vol.  II. 
p.  201. 
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called  a  great  cavalier  and  loyalift,  and  a  mofl  in- 
genious man. 3  He  appears  to  have  been  a  general 
and  accomplifhed  fcholar,  and  in  polite  literature 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  univerlity. — In  i644 
lie  preached  before  King  Charles  the  Firft^  at 
Chiili  Church  cathedral,  Oxford.  The  fermon  was 
printed,  and  in  red  letters,  by  his  majefty's  fpecial 
command. — Soon  after  1646,  he  was  ejedted  from 
his  fellowfhip  by  the  prefbyterians  ;  and  reftored 
in  1O60.  He  lived  forty-two  years,  greatly  re- 
fpe61ed,  after  his  reftitution,  and  arriving  at  the 
age  of  ninety,  died  fellow  of  the  college  where  he 
conltantly  refided,  Auguft  28,  1701.*'  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Howe,  the  father  of  this  Mr.  Jolias  Howe,  (as 
I  learn  from  Wood,)  was  minifter  of  Crendon,  and 
contemporary  with  Shakfpeare ;  and  from  him  his 
fon  perhaps  derived  fome  information  concerning 
our  poet,  which  he  might  have  communicated  to  his 
fellow -collegian,  Aubrey.  The  anecdote  relative 
to  the  conftabie  of  Crendon,  however,  does  not 
itand  on  this  ground,  for  we  find  that  Mr.  Jofias 
Howe  perfonally  knew  him,  and  that  he  was  living 
jn  1642. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  remaining  ■  part  of  thefe 
anecdotes : 

"  Ben  Jonfon  and  he  did  gather  humours  of  men 
wherever  they  came.  One  time  as  he  was  at  the 
taverne  at  Stratford,  Mr.  Combes,'^    an  old  ufurer, 

^  Rob.  Glouc.  Gloss,  p.  66g. 

*  This  cuftom  of  adding  an  s  to  many  names,  both  in  fpeak- 
ing  and  writing,  was  very  common  in  the  laft  age.  Shakfpeare's 
fellow-comedian,  John  Heminge,  was  always  called  Mr.  He- 
mings  by  his  contemporaries,  and  Lord  Clarendon  conftantljr 
writes  Biiliop  Ear/es,  intlead  of  Bifhop  Earle 

"  S  (fays  Camden  in  his  Remaines,  4to.  l605j)  alfo  is  joyned 
to  moft  [names]  now,  as  Manors,  Knoles,  Crofts,  Hilles, 
Combes,''  &:c. 
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wan  to  be  buried  ;5  he  makes  then  this  extemporary 
epitaph  upon  him : 

'  Ten  in  the  huntlred  the  devill  allowes, 

*  Bat  Combes  will  have  twelve,  he  Iwears  and  he  vowes: 

'If  any  one  alke,^  who  lies  in  this  tomb, 
'  Hoh  !  quoth  the  devill,  'tis  my  John  o' Combe." 

In  a  former  page  I  have  proved,  if  I  miftake  not, 
from  an  examination  of  Mr.  Combe's  will,  and 
other  circumftances,  that  no  credit  is  due  to  Mr. 
Rowe's  account  of  our  poet's  having  fo  incenfed  him 
by  an  epitaph  which  he  made  on  him  in  his  pre- 
fence,  at  a  mvern  in  Stratford,  that  the  old  gen- 
tleman never  forgave  him.  And  Mr.  Aubrfey's 
account  of  this  matter,  which  I  had  not  then  feen, 
fully  confirms  what  I  fuggefted  on  the  fubjedt :  for 
here  we  find,  that  the  epitaph  was  made  after 
Combe's  death.  Nor  is  this  fprightly  efFufion  in- 
confiftent  with  vShakfpeare's  having  lived  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  familiarity  with  that  gentleman  ; 
whom  he  might  have  refpe6led  for  fome  qualities, 
though  he  indulged  himfelf  in  a  fudden  and  playful 
cenfure  of  his  inordinate  attention  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  wealth,  at  a  time  when  that  ridicule  could 
not  afFe6l  him  who  was  the  obje6l  of  it. 

5  Mr.  Combe  was  buried  at  Stratford,  July  12,  l6l4.  The 
entry  in  the  Regifter  of  that  parifli  confirms  the  obfervation  made 
above ;  for,  though  written  by  a  clergyman,  it  liands  thus : 
"  July  12,  l6l4,     Mr.  John  Conibes,  Gener." 

^  This  appears  to  have  been  in  our  poet's  time  a  common  form 
in  writing  epitaphs.  In  one  which  he  wrote  on  Sir  Thomas 
Stanley,  which  has  been  given  in  Vol,  I.  p.  Ql,  we  again  meet 
with  it  : 

"  jijk,  who  lies  here,''  &c. 
Again,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  epitaph  on  his  fon  ; 

"  Rell  in  foft  peace,  and  ajk'd,  fay,  here  dolh  lie 

"  Ben  Jonfon  his  beft  piece  of  poeiry," 
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Mr.  Steevens  has  juftly  obferved,  that  the  verfes 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Rowe,  contain  not  a  jocular  'epi- 
taph, but  a  malevolent  predidtion  ;  and  every  reader 
will,  I  am  fure,  readily  agree  with  him,  that  it  is 
extremely  improbable  that  Shakfpeare  fhould  have 
poifoned  the  hour  of  confidence  and  friendfhip  by 
producing  one  of  the  fevTreft  cenfures  on  one  of 
his  company,  and  fo  wantonly  and  publickly  ex- 
prefs  his  doubts  concerning  the  falvation  of  one  of 
his  fellow  creatures.  The  foregoing  more  accurate 
ftatement  entirely  vindicates  our  poet  from  this  im- 
putation. 

Thefe  extemporary  verfes  having,  I  fuppofe,  not 
been  fet  down  in  writing  by  their  author,  and  be- 
ing inaccurately   tranfmitted   to   London,    appear 
in  an  intirely  different  fhape  in  Braithvaites  Re- 
mcmies,  and  there  we  find  them  affixed  to  a  tomb 
ere6led  by  Mr.  Combe  in  his   life-time.      I  have 
already  fhown  that  no  fuch  tomb  was  erecfed  by 
Mr.  Combe,  and  therefore  Braithwaite's  ftory  is  as 
little  to  be  credited  as  Mr.  Rowe's.      That  fuch 
various  reprefentations  fhould    be  made  of  verfes 
of  which  the  author  probably  never  gave  a  written 
copy,  and  perhaps  never  thought  of  after  he  had 
uttered  them,  is  not  at  all  extraordinary.     Who 
has  not,  in  his  own  experience,  met  with  fimilar 
variations  in  the  accounts  of  a  tranfadfion  which 
pafTed  but  a  few  months  before  he  had  occafion  to 
examine  minutely  and  accurately  into  the  real  Itate 
of  the  fa6t  ? 

In  further  fupport  of  Mr.  Aubrey's  exhibition 
of  thefe  verfes,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  in  his 
copy  the  firlt  couplet  is  original ;  in  Mr.  Rowe's 
exhibition  of  them  it  is  borrowed  from  preceding 
epitaphs.  In  the  fourth  line.  Ho  (not  Oh  ho,  as 
Mr.  Rowe    has  it.)  was    in  Shakfpeare's  age    the 
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appropriate  exclamation  of  Robin  Goodfellow*^ 
alias  FucKE,  alias  Hobgoblin.^ 

Mr.  Aubrey  informs  us  laftly,  that  Shakfpeare 
"  was  wont  to  go  to  his  native  country  once  a 
yeare.  I  thinke  I  have  been  told  that  he  left  near 
300l.  to  a  fifter.  He  underftood  Latin  pretty  well, 
for  he  had  been  in  his  younger  years  a  fchool- 
mafter  in  the  country." 

Many  traditional  anecdotes,  though  not  per- 
fe6ily  accurate,  contain  an  adumbration  of  the 
truth.  It  is  obfervable  that  Mr.  Aubrey  fpeaks 
here  with  fome  degree  of  doubt ; — "  I  think  I  have 
been  told ; "  and  his  memory,  or  that  of  his  in- 
former, led  him  into  an  error  with  refpe6l  to  the 
perfon  to  whom  our  poet  bequeathed  this  legacy, 
who,  we  find  from  his  will,  was  his  daughter,  not 
his  fifter :  but  though  Aubrey  was  miftaken  as  to 
the  perfon,  his  information  with  refpecft  to  the 
amount  of  the  legacy  was  perfe(?tly  corre6l ;  for 
300l.  was  the  precife  fum  which  Shakfpeare  left 
to  his  fecond  daughter,  Judith. 

In  like  manner,  I  am  flrongly  inclined  to  think 
that  the  hift  afTertion  contains,  though  not  the 
truth,  yet  fomething  like  it :  I  mean,  that  Shak- 
fpeare had  been  employed  for  fome  time  in  his 
younger  years  as  a  teacher  in  the  country  ;  though 
Dr.  Farmer  has  inconteftably  proved,  that  he  could 
not  have  been  a  teacher  of  Latin.  I  have  already 
fuggefted  my  opinion,  that  before  his  coming  to 
London  he  had  acquired  fome  fhare  of  legal  know- 
ledge in  the  office  of  a  petty  country  conveyancer, 
or  in  that  of  the  fteward  of  fome  manerial  court. 
It  is  not  necefiary  here  to  repeat  the  reafons  on 
which  that  opinion  is  founded.     If  he  began  to 

''  See  Percy's  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,  Vol,  III,  p.  202. 
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apply  to  this  fludy  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  two 
years  afterwards  he  might  have  been  fufficiently 
converfant  with  conveyances  to  have  taught  others 
the  forms  of  fucii  legal  alTurances  as  are  ufually 
prepared  by  country  attorneys ;  and  perhaps  fpent 
two  or  three  years  in  this  employment  before  he 
removed  from  Stratford  to  London.  Some  uncer- 
tain rumour  of  this  kind  might  have  continued  to 
the  middle  of  the  laft  century  and  by  the  time  it 
reached  Mr.  Aubrey,  our  poet's  original  occupa- 
tion was  changed  from  a  fcrivener's  to  that  of  a 
fchool-mafter. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  more  immediate  obje61:  of 
our  prefent  inquiry  ;  our  poet's  merit  as  an  a^tor. 

"  Being  inclined  naturally  (fays  Mr.  Aubrey)  to 
poetry  and  adling,  he  came  to  London,  I  guefle 
about  18,  and  was  an  a6lor  at  one  of  the  play- 
houfes,  and  did  a6l  exceedingly  well.  Now  Ben 
Jonfon  never  was  a  good  a6lor,  but  an  excellent 
inftru61or." 

The  firli  obfervation  that  I  fliall  make  on  this 
account  is,  that  the  latter  part  of  it,  which  informs 
us  that  Ben  Jonfon  was  a  bad  aftor,  is  inconteftably 
confirmed  by  one  of  the  comedies  of  Decker  ;  and 
therefore,  though  there  were  no  other  evidence,  it 
might  be  plaufibly  inferred  that  Mr.  Aubrey's  in- 
formation concerning  our  poet's  powers  on  the 
fiage  was  not  lefs  accurate.  But  in  this  inftance  I 
am  not  under  the  neceffity  of  refiing  on  fuch  an 
inference  ;  for  I  am  able  to  produce  the  teftimony 
of  a  contemporary  in  fupport  of  Shakfpeare's  hif- 
trionick  merit,  in  the  preface  to  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled Kinde-Hartes  Drecune,  publifhed  in  December 
1592,  which  I  have  already  had  occafion  to  quote 
for  another  purpofe,  tlie  author,  Henry  Chettle, 
who  was  himfelf  a  dramatick  writer^  and  well  ac- 
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quainted  with  the  principal  poets  and   players  ol* 
the  time,  thus  fpeaks  of  Shaklpeare  : 

"  The  other/  whom  at  that  time  I  did  not  fo 
much  Ipare,  as  lince  I  with  I  had,  for  that  as  I  have 
moderated  the  hate  of  living  writers,  and  might 
have  ufed  my  own  dilcretion,  (efpecialiy  in  fuch  a 
cafe,  the  author  [Robert  Greene]  being  dead,)  I  am 
as  forry  as  if  the  original  fault  had  been  my  fault ; 
becaufe  my  felfe  have  feene  his  demeanour  no  lefs 
civil  than  he  excellent  in  the  qualitie  he profejfes : 
befides,  divers  of  worfhip  have  reported  his  up- 
rightnefs  of  dealing,  which  argues  his  honeflie, 
and  his  facetious  grace  in  writing,  that  approves 
his  art." 

To  thofe  who  are  not  converfant  with  the  lan- 
guage of  our  old  Vv'riters,  it  may  be  proper  to 
obferve,  that  the  words,  "  the  qualitie  he  profejses^'' 
particularly  denote  his  profeffion  as  an  actor.  The 
latter  part  of  the  paragraph  indeed,  in  which  he 
is  praifed  as  a  good  man  and  an  elegant  writer, 
fhows  this :  however,  the  following  paflage  in 
Stephen  Goflbn's  Schoole  of  Ahufe,  1579,  i^^  which 
the  very  fame  words  occur,  will  put  this  matter 
beyond  a  doubt.  "  Over-lafhing  in  apparell  (fays 
Goflbn)  is  fo  common  a  fault,  that  the  verye  hyer- 
lings  of  fome  of  our  plaiers,  which  ftand  at  the 
reverfion  of  vis.  by  the  weeke,  jet  under  gentle- 
men's nofes  in  futes  of  filke,  exercifing  themfelves 
in  prating  on  the  ftage,  and  common  fcoffing  when 
they  come  abrode  ;  where  they  looke  afkance  at 
every  man  of  whom  the  fonday  before  they  begged 
an  almes.     I  fpeak  not  this^  as  though  every  one 

*  That  by  the  words  The  other,  was  meant  Shakfpeare,  has 
been  already  lliown  in  the  EOaij  on  the  Order  of  his  Plays^ 
Vol.  II.  p.  237, 
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that  prof efseth  the  qualuie,  fo  abufed  him  felfe  ;  for 
it  is  well  kiiowen,  that  fome  of  them  arefober, 
difcreet,  properly  learned,  honeft  houfeholders,  and 
citizens  well  thought  on  amonge  their  neighbours 
at  home,  though  the  pride  of  their  fliadowes  (I 
meane  thofe  hange-byes  whome  they  faccour  with 
ftipend)  caufe  them  to  be  fomewhat  talked  of 
abrode."9 

Thus  early  was  Shakfpeare  celebrated  as  an 
a6lor,  and  thus  unfounded  was  the  information 
which  Mr.  Rowe  obtained  on  this  fubje6l.  Wright, 
a  more  diligent  enquirer,  and  who  had  better  op- 
portunities of  gaining  theatrical  intelligence,  had 
laid  about  ten  years  before,  that  he  had  "  heard 
our  author  was  a  better  poet  than  an  a6lor  ;"  but 
this  defcription,  though  probably  true,  may  Hill 
leave  him  a  coniiderable  portion  of  merit  in  the 
latter  capacity  :  for  if  the  various  powers  and  pe- " 
culiar  excelfencies  of  all  the  a6lors  from  his  "time 
to  the  prefent,  were  united  in  one  man,  it  may 
well  be  doubted,  whether  they  would  conftitute  a 
performer  whofe  merit  ihould  entitle  hiiii  to  "  bench 
by  the  fide"  of  Shakfpeare  as  a  poet. 

A  paliage  indeed  in  Lodge's  Incarnate  Devills  of 
the  yige,  1596,  has  been  pointed  out,  as  levelled  at 
our  poet's  performance  of  the  Ghoft  in  Hamlet-. 
But  this  in  my  apprehenfion  is  a  miitake.  The 
ridicule  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  paflage  in 
queftion  was,  I  have  no  doubt,  aimed  at  the  actor 
wlio  performed  the  part  of  the  Ghoft  in  fome  mi- 
ferable  play  which  was  produced  before  Shakfpeare 
commenced  either  adlor  or  writer.  That  fuch  a 
play  onceexified,  I  have  already  lliown  to  be  b.ighly 

^  In  the  margin  this  cautious  puritan  adds — '^•'  Some  pla3'er3 
modeft,  if  I  be  not  deceived." 

Vol.  in.  Q 
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probable ;  and  the  tradition  tranfmitted  by  Better- 
ton,  that  our  poet's  performance  of  the  Ghoft  in 
his  own  Hamlet  was  his  chef  doeuvre,  adds  fupport 
to  iny  opinion. 

That  Shakfpeare  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  his 
art,  is  proved  by  the  inftrudlions  which  are  given 
to  the  player  in  Hamlet,  and  by  other  paflages  in 
his  works ;  which  in  addition  to  what  I  have 
already  fiated,  incline  me  to  think  that  the  tradi- 
tional account  tranfmitted  by  Mr.  Rowe,  relative  to 
his  powers  on  the  ftage,  has  been  too  haliily  cre- 
dited. In  the  celebrated  fcene  between  Hamlet  and 
his  mother,  fhe  thus  addrefles  him  : 

"  Alas/  how  is't  with  you  ? 

"  That  you  do  bend  your  eye  on  vacancy, 
"  And  with  the  incorporeal  air  do  hold  difcourfe  ? 
"  Forth  at  your  eyes  your  Jjnri'fs  wildly  peep  ; 
'*■  And,  as  the  fleeping  foldiers  in  the  alarm, 
"■  Your  bedded  air,  like  life  in  excrements, 
"  Starts  up,  and  ftands  on  end. — ^A¥hereon  do  you  look  ? 
"  Ham.  On  him  !    on  him  !    look  you,    how  pale  he 
glares  ! 
"  His  form  and  caufe  conjoin'd,  preaching  to  ftones, 
"  Would  make  them  capable.     Do  not  look  upon  me, 
"  Left  with  this  piteous  action,  you  convert 
"  My  ftern  effedls  :   then  what  1  have  to  do 
'■'  Will  want  true  colour  j  tears  perchance  for  blood." 

Can  it  'be  imagined  that  he  would  have  attributed 
thefe  lines  to  Hamlet,  unlefs  he  was  confident  that 
in  his  own  part  he  could  give  efficacy  to  that  piteous 
action  of  the  Ghoft,  which  he  has  fo  forcibly  de- 
fcribed  ?  or  that  the  preceding  lines  fpoken  by  the 
Queen,  and  the  defcription  of  a  tragedian  in  King 
Richard  HI,  could  have  come  from  the  pen  of  an 
ordinary  aclor  '^. 
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"  Rick.  Come,  coufin,  can'ft  thou  quake  and  change 
tliy  colour  ? 
'''  Murther  thy  breath  in  middle  of  a  word  ? 
"  And  then  again  begin,  and  Jtop  again, 
"  As  if  thou  wert  diftraught,  und  viad  with  terror  ? 

"  Buck.  Tut,  I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian  j 
*'  Speak,  and  look  big,  and  pry  on  every  Jide, 
*'  Tremble  and  Jiart  at  wagging  of  a  Jiraw, 
"  Intending  deep  fufpicion  :  gliajily  looks 
"  Are  at  my  few  ice,   like  enforced  fmiles  j 
"  And  both  are  ready  in  their  offices, 
"  At  any  time,  to  grace  my  ftratagems." 

I  do  not,  however,  believe,  that  our  poet  played 
parts  of  the  firfl:  rate,  though  he  probably  dif- 
tinguiflied  himfelf  by  whatever  he  performed.  If 
the  names  of  the  actors  prefixed  to  Every  Alan  in 
his  Humour  were  arranged  in  the  fame  order  as  the 
perfons  of  the  drama,  he  muft  have  reprefented 
Old  Knoivell ;  and  if  we  may  give  credit  to  an  anec- 
dote related  in  a  former  page,  he  was  the  jidam  in 
his  own  ^'s  yoU  like  it.  Perhaps  he  excelled  in  re- 
prefenting  old  men.  The  following  contemptible 
lines  written  by  a  contemporary  about  the  year 
1611,  might  lead  us  to  fuppofe  that  he  alfo  a6led 
Duncan  in  Macbeth,  and  the  parts  of  King  Henry 
the  Fourth,  and  King  Henry  the  Sixth  : 

"  To  our  Englifh  Terence,    Mr.  William 
Shakespeake. 

"  Some  fay,  good  WHl,  which  I  in  fport  do  fing, 

"  Hadtl  thou  not  play'd  fome  kingly  parts  in  fport^ 
"  Thou  hndft  been  a  companion  for  a  king, 

"  And  b('r,n  a  kinsf  among;  the  meaner  fort. 
"  Some  others  raile,  but  raile  as  tliey  think  fit, 
"  Thou  haft  no  raihng  but  a  raigning  wit ; 
"  And  honefty  thou  fow'ft,  which  they  do  reape," 
"  So  to  increafe  their  ftock  which  they  do  keepe." 

The  Scourge  of  Folly,  by  John  Davies,  of  Here- 
ford^ no  date. 

Q2 
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RICHARD  BURBADGE/ 

the  molt  celebrated  tragedian  of  our  author's  time> 
was  the  Ton  of   James  Burbadge,  who  was  alfo  an 
a6lor,    and  perhaps  a  countryman  of  Shakfpeare. 
He  Hved  in  Holywell  Street,  in  the  parilh  of  St. 
Leonard,  Shoreditch ;   from  which  circumfiance  I 
conjedlure  that   he   liad   originally  played   at   the 
Curtain  theatre,  which  was  in  that  neighbourhood  ; 
for  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  born  in  that 
parifh ;    at   leaft  I  fearched  the  Regifter-  from   its 
commencement   in    1558,    in  vain,    for  his  births 
It  is  ftrange,    however,  that  he  fhould  have  con- 
tinued to  live  from  the  year  1600  to  his  death,  in  a 
place  which  was  near  three  miles  diftant  from  the 
Blackfriars  playhoufe,    and   ftill    further  from  the 
Globe,  in  which  theatres  he  adled  during  the  whole 
of  that  time.      He  appears  to  have  married  about 
the  year  1600 ;  and  if  at  that  time  we  fuppofe  him 
thirty  years  old,    his  birth  mufi:  be  placed  in  1570* 
By  his  wife,    whofe  chriftian  name  was  Winefrid, 
he  had  four  daughters  ;    Juliet,    or  Julia,    (for  the 
name  is  written  both  ways  in  the  Regiller,)    who 
was  baptized  Jan.  2,    l602-3,    and  died  in   16O8  ; 
Frances,  baptized  Sept.  J  6,   l604;  Winefrid,  bap- 
tized Oclob.  5,  1613,  and  buried  in  Odober,  1616; 
and  a  fecond  Juliet,    (or  Julia,)    who  was  baptized 
Dec.  2(3,     1614.      This   child  and  Frances  appear 
to  have  furvived   their   father.      His   fondnefs  for 
the  name  of  ^  Juliet,    perhaps  arofe  from  his  having 
been  the  original  Konieo  in  our  author's  play. 

*  In  v/riting  this  |)erformer's  name  I  have  followed  the  fpelling 
ufed  by  his  brother,  who  was  a  witnefs  to  his  will ;  but  the  name 
ought  rather  to  be  Burbidge,  (as  it  often  formerly  was,)  being 
manifeftly  an  abbreviation  or  corruption  of  Borough-bridge. 


'■ihffirT    Vc'r'fcrmer    of  Ki nq  IRLehard  Til. 
M'ifiii  it n  ,  riijinal  VLi-tmr  in   Diihv'tcli     C'clh<ie  . 

,,lniiJ-ui  <ia  fhiA'l  h:i:;-t,M.iTf]i.J.l%c  I  if  KH.ir.//;.,,  A'.  L:y.  Plat  >'h;-'l . 
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Camden  has  placed  the  death  of  Burbadge  on  the 
9th  of  March,  l6ig.^  On  what  day  he  died,  is 
now  of  little  confequence  ;  bat  to  afcertain  the 
degree  of  credit  due  to  hiftorians  is  of  fome  im- 
portance ;  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  remark 
how  very  feldom  minute  accuracy  is  to  be  expelled 
even  from  contemporary  writers.  The  fa6l  is,  that 
Burbadge  died  fome  days  later,  probably  on  the 
13th  of  that  month  ;  for  his  will  was  made  on  the 
12th,  and  he  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Leo- 
nard, Shoreditch,  on  the  1 6th  of  March,  1618-I9. 
His  laft  will,  extra(5led  from  the  regiftry  of  the  Pre- 
rogative court,  is  as  follows  : 

"  Memorais]*dum,  That  on  Fridaye  the  twelfth 
of  March,  Anno  Domini,  one  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  eighteen,  Richard  Burbage  of  the  parifli  of 
Saint  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlefex,  gent,  being  lick  in  body,  but  of  good  and 
perfedl  remembrance,  did  make  his  laft  will  and 
teftament,  nuncupative,  in  manner  and  form  fol- 
lowing ;  viz.  He  the  faid  Richard  did  nominate 
and  appoint  his  well  beloved  wife,  Winifride  Bur- 
bage to  be  his  fole  executrix  of  all  his  goods  & 
chattels  whatfoever,  in  the  prefence  and  hearing  of 
the  perfons  undernamed  : 

Cuthbert  Burbadge,  brother  to  the  teflator. 

><<  The  mark  of  Elizabeth,  his  wife. 

Nicholas  Toofey. 

Anne  Lancafter. 

Richard  Robinfon. 

>^  The  mark  of  Elizabeth  Graves. 

Henry  Jacklbnne. 

*  "  1619.  Martiig.  Richardus  Burbadge,  alter  Rofclus,  obiit." 
Regni  regis  Jacoli  I.  Annalium  Apparatus,  4to,  1691, 

Q3 
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Prohatum  fait  teftamentum  fuprafcriptum  apud 
London,  coram  judice,  22°  Aprilis,  llSlQ,  ju- 
ramento  Winifride  Biirbadge,  relictce  dicti  de- 
Juncti  et  executricis  in  evdem  teftamento  nomi- 
nat.  cui  commijj'a  fuit  adminijtratio  de  bene, 
&c.  jurat.'''' 

Richard  Burbadge  is  introduced  in  perfon  in  an 
old  play  called  The  Returne  from,  Parnafsus,  (written 
in  or  about  l602,)  and  inftru61s  a  Cambridge 
fcbolar  how  to  play  the  part  of  King  Richard  the 
Third,  in  which  Burbadge  was  greatly  admired. 
That  he  reprefented  this  charadler,  is  afcertained 
by  Bifhop  Corbet,  who  in  his  Iter  Boreale,  fpeaking 
of  his  hoft  at  Leicefler,  tells  us, 

•when  he  would  have  faid,  King  Richard  died. 


"  And  call'd  a  horfe,  a  hoiTe,  he  Burbage  cry'd." 

He  probably  alfo  performed  the  parts  of  King 
John,  Richard  the  Second,  Henry  the  Fifth, 
Timon,  Brutus,  Coriolanus,  Macbeth,  Lear,  and 
Othello. 

He  was  one  of  the  principal  fharers  or  proprietors 
of  the  Globe  and  Blackfriars  theatres  ;  and  was  of 
fuch  eminence,  that  in  a  letter  preferved  in  the 
Britifli  Mufeum,  written  in  the  year  l6l3,  (MSS. 
Harl.  7002,)  the  adors  at  the  Globe  are  called 
Burbadge' s  Company.^ 

^  In  Jonfon's  Mafqne  of  Chr'ijlmas,  iQlQ,  Burbadge 'and 
Heminge  are  both  mentioned  as  managers  :  "  I  could  ha'  had 
money  enough  for  him,  an  I  would  ha'  been  tempted,  and  ha' 
et  him  out  by  the  week  to  the  king's  players :  Mailer  Burbadge 
hath  been  about  and  about  with  me^  and  fo  has  old  Mr.  Heminge 
too }  they  ha'  need  of  him." 
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The  following  charac^ter  of  this  celebrated  pliiyer 
■is  given  by  Fleckno  in  his  Slioi-t  Dijbourje  of  the 
Englijh  Stage,   l664  : 

"  He  was  a  delightful  Proteus,  io  wholly  trans- 
forming himfelf  into  his  parts,  and  putting  off 
himfelf  with  his  cloaths,  as  he  never  (not  fo  much 
as  iii  the  tyring  houfe)  affumed  himfelf  again,  untill 
the  play  was  done. — He  had  all  the  parts  of  an 
excellent  orator,  animating  his  words  with  fpeak- 
ing,  and  fpeech  with  aclion  ;  his  auditors  being 
never  more  delighted  than  when  he  fpake,  nor 
more  forry  than  when  he  held  his  peace :  yet  ev^en 
then  he  was  an  excellent  a6lor  ftill ;  never  failing 
in  his  part,  when  he  had  done  fpeaking,  but  with 
his  looks  and  gefture  maintaining  it  ftill  to  the 
height." 

It  fhould  not,  however,  be  concealed,  that  Fleckno 
had  previoufly  printed  this  chara6ter  as  a  portrait 
oi  An  excellent  actor,  in  general,  and  there  is  rcafon 
to  believe  that  this  writer  never  faw  Burbadge  :  for 
Fleckno  did  not  die  till  about  the  year  l68'2  or 
l683,  and  confequently,  fuppofing  him  then  fe- 
venty-five  years  old,  he  muft  have  been  a  boy  when 
this  celebrated  player  died.  The  teftimony  of  ^ir 
Richard  Baker  is  of  more  value,  who  pronounces 
him  to  have  been,  "  fuch  an  a6lor,  as  no  age  muft 
ever  look  to  fee  the  like."  Sir  Richard  Baker  was 
born  in  1568,  and  died  in  l644-5  ;  and  appears, 
from  various  pallages  in  his  works,  to  have  paid 
much  attention  to  the  theatre,  in  defence  of  which 
he  wrote  a  treatife. 

In  Philpot's  additions  to  Camden's  Remains,  we 
ftnd  an  epitaph  on  this  tragedian,  more  concife 
than  even  that  on  Ben  Jonfon  ;  being  only,  "  Exit 
Burbidge.'' 

The  following  old  epitaph  on  Burbadge,  which 

Q4 
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is  foLind  in  a  MS.  in  the  Mufeam,  (INISS.  Sloan, 
178(3,)  is  only  worthy  of  prefervation,  as  it  fhows 
how  high  the  reputation  of   this  a6lor  was  in  his 

own  age : 

'^  Epitaph  on  Mr.  Richard  Buebage,  the  player.^ 

"  This  life's  a  play,  fcean'd  out  by  natures  arte, 
'•  Where  every  man  hath  his  allotted  parte. 
"  This  man  hathe  now  (as  many  more  can  tell) 
'•'  Ended  his  part,  and  he  hath  afted  well. 
'•'  The  play  now  ended,  think  his  grave  to  be 
"  The  detiring  howfe  of  his  fad  tragedie  ; 
"  Where  to  give  his  fame  this,  be  not  afraid^ 
"  Here  lies  the  beft  tragedian  ever  plaid." 


JOHN  HEMINGE 

IS  faid  by  Roberts  the  player  to  have  been  a  tra- 
gedian, and  in  conjun6lion  with  Condell,  to  have 
followed  the  biifinefs  of  printing; 5   but  it  does  not 


*  I  did  not  till  lately  difcover  that  there  is  an  original  picture 
of  this  admired  adtor  in  Dulwich  College,  or  his  portrait  fhould 
have  been  engraved  for  this  work.  However,  the  defe6t  will 
very  fpeedily  be  remedied  by  Mr.  Sylvejter  Harding,  the  inge- 
nious artift  whom  I  employed  to  make  a  copy  of  the  picture  of 
lyowin  at  Oxford,  which  he  executed  with  perfe6t  fidelity  ;  and 
who  means  to  give  the  publick  in  twenty  numbers,  at  a  very 
moderate  price,  not  only  all  fuch  portraits  as  can  be  found,  of 
the  aftors  who  perfonated  the  principal  characters  in  our  author's 
plays,  while  he  was  on  the  ftage,  but  alfo  an  alfemblage  of  ge- 
nuine heads  of  the  real  perfonages  reprefented  in  them  ;  toge- 
ther with  various  views  of  the  different  places  in  which  the 
fcene  of  his  hiftorical  dramas  is  placed.  Each  plate  will  be 
of  the  fame  fize  as  that  of  Lowiu,  fo  as  to  fuit  the  prefent 
edition. 

5  Aniwer  to  Pope,  1729. 
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appear  that  he  had  any  authority  for  thefe  aflertions. 
In  ibme  tra6l,  of  which  I  have  forgot  to  preferve 
the  title,  he  is  faid  to  have  been  the  original  per- 
former of  FalltafF. 

I  fearched  the  Regifter  of  St.  Mary's,  Alderman- 
bury,  (in  which  parifh  this  a6tor  livedo)  for  the 
time  of  his  birth,  in  vain.  Ben  Jonfon  in  the  year 
1616,  as  we  have  j all  feen,  calls  him  old  Mr. 
Heminge :  if  at  that  time  he  was  fixty  years 
of  age,  then  his  birth  muft  be  placed  in  1556.  I 
fufpedl:  that  both  he  and  Burbadge  were  Shakfpeare's 
countrymen,  and  that  Heminge  was  born  at  Shot- 
tery,  a  village  in  Warwickfhire,  at  a  very  fmall 
jdiftance  from  Stratford-upon-Avon  ;  where  Shak- 
fpeare  found  his  wife.  I  find  two  families  of  this 
name  fettled  in  that  town  early  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of 
John  Heming  of  Shottery,  was  baptized  at  Stratford- 
upon-Avon,  March  12,  1507'  This  John  might 
have  been  the  father  of  the  a6lor,  though  I  have 
found  no  entry  relative  to  his  baptifm  :  for  he  was 
probably  born  before  the  year  1558,  whicn  the  Re- 
gifter commenced.  In  the  village  of  Shottery  alfo 
lived  Richard  Hemyrig,  who  had  a  fon  chriftened  by 
the  name  of  John,  March  7,  1570.  Of  the  Bur- 
badge  family  the  only  notice  I  have  found,  is,  an 
entry  in  the  Regifter  of  the  parilh  of  Stratford, 
06lober  12,  1565,  on  which  day  Philip  Green  was 
married  in  that  town  to  Urfula  Burbadge,  who 
might  have  been  lifter  to  James  Burbadge,  the 
father  of  the  a61:or,  whofe  marriage  I  fuppofe  to 
have  taken  place  about  that  time.  If  this  con- 
je6lure  be  well  founded,  our  poet,  we  fee,  had  an 
eafy  introdu6lion  to  the  theatre. 

John  Heminge  appears  to  have  married  in  or 
before  the  year  1589,   his  eldeft  daughter,  Alice, 
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having  been  baptized  Odober  6,  I5g0.  Befide 
this  child,  he  had  four  ions  ;  John,  born  in  1598, 
who  died  an  infant ;  a  fecond  John,  baptized  Au- 
guft  7,  1599  ;  William,  baptized  061ober  3,  j602, 
and  George,  baptized  February  11,  l603-4  ;  and 
eight  daughters  ;  Judith,  Thomaline,  Joan,  Re- 
becca, Beatrice,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  (who  died  in 
161 1,)  and  Margaret.  Of  his  daughters,  four  only 
appear  to  have  been  married ;  Alice  to  John  Atkins 
hi  January,  1012-13  ;  Rebecca  to  Captain  William 
Smith  ;  Margaret  to  Mr.  Thomas  Sheppard,  and 
another  to  a  perfon  of  the  name  of  Merefield.  The 
eldefi:  fon,  John,  probably  died  in  his  father's  life- 
time, as  by  his  laft  will  he  conilituted  his  fon  Wil- 
liam his  executor. 

William,  whofe  birth  Wood  has  erroneoufly 
placed  in  i605,  was  a  lludent  of  Chrill:  Church, 
Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  a  Mafler  of 
Arts  in  1628.  Soon  after  his  father's  death  he 
commenced  a  dramatick  poet,  having  produced  in 
March,  1 632-3,  a  comedy  entitled  The  Courjinge  of 
a  Hate,  or  the  Madcapp,^  which  >vas  performed  at 
the  Fortune  theatre,  but  is  now  loft.  He  was  like- 
wife  author  of  two  other  plays  which  are  extant ; 
The  Fatal  Contract,  publifhed  in  l653,  and  The 
Jews  Tragedy,   1662. 

From  an  entry  in  the  Council-books  at  White- 
hall, I  find  that  John  Heminge  was  one  of  the 
principal  proprietors  of  the  Globe  playhoufe,  be- 
fore the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  is  joined 
with  Shakfpeare,  Burbadge,  '&c.  in  the  licence 
granted  by  King  James,  immediately  after  his 
acceffion  to  the  throne  in  l603  ;  and  all  the  pay- 
ments made  by  the  Treafurer  of  the  Chamber  in 

«  MS.  Herbert. 
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161 3,  on  account  of  plays  performed  at 'court,  are 
"  to  John  Heminge  and  the  refi  of  his  fellows."  So 
alfo  in  feveral  lubfequent  years,  in  that  and  the 
follownig  reign.  In  l6'23,  in  conjuncytion  with 
Condell,  he  publifhed  the  lirft  complete  edition  of 
our  author's  plays  ;  foon  after  which  it  h.is  been 
fuppofed  that  he  withdrew  from  the  theatre ;  but 
this  is  a  miftake.  He  certainly  then  ceafed  to  3(9:/ 
but  he  continued  chief  director  of  the  king's  com- 
pany of  comedians  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
died  at  his  houfe  in  Aldermanbury,  where  he  had 
long  lived,  on  the  10th  of  06lober,  1(330,  in,  as  I 
conjecture,  the  74th  or  75th  year  of  his  age,  and 
was  buried  on  the  I'ith,  as  appears  by  the  Kegifter 
of  St.  Mary's,  Aldermanbury,  in  which  he  is  ftyled, 
^'^  John  Heminge,  plaj/er.''' 

I  fufpedl  he  died  of  the  plague,  M'hich  had  raged 
fo  violently  that  year,  that  the  playhoufes  were  lliut~ 
up  in  April,  and  not  permitted  to  be  opened  till 
the  12th  of  November,  at  which  time  the  weekly 
bill  of  thofe  who  died  in  London  of  that  diftem- 
per,  was  diminifhed  to  twenty-nine.^  His  fon 
William,  into  whofe  hands  his  papers  mull  have 
fallen,  furvived  him  little  more  than  twenty  years, 
having  died  fome  time  before  the  year  l653  :  and 
where  thofe  books  of  account  of  which  his  father 

^  That  he  and  Condell  had  ceafed  to  a6l  in  the  year  1023,  5s 
afcertained  by  a  pallage  in  their  Addrefs  "  to  the  great  vaHetie 
of  readers,"  preiixed  to  our  poet's  plays.  "  Read  him  there- 
fore, and  againe,  and  againe  :  and  if  then  you  do  not  like  him, 
furely  you  are  in  fome  manifeft  danger  not  to  underlland  him. 
And  fo  we  leave  you  to  other  of  his  friends,  whom  if  you 
need,  can  be  your  guides."  i.  e.  their  fellow-comedians,  who 
Hill  continued  on  the  ftage,  and,  by  reprefenting  our  author's 
plays,  could  elucidate  thenj,  and  thus  ferve  as  guides  to  the 
publick. 

*  MS.  Herbert. 
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fpeaks,  now  are,  cannot  be  afcertalned.  One  can-» 
not  but  entertain  a  wifh,  that  at  fome  future  period 
they  n)ay  be  dilcoveredj  as  they  undoubtedly  would 
throw  foine  light  on  our  ancient  ftage-hiltory.  The 
day  before  his  death,  John  Heminge  made  his  will, 
of  which  I  fubjoin  a  copy,  extracted  from  the 
Regiltry  of  the  Prerogative  Court.  '  In  this  inftru- 
ment  he  ftyles  hiinfelf  a  grocer,  but  how  he  ob- 
tained his  freedom  of  the  Grocers'  Company,  does 
not  appear. 

^'  ¥N  the  name  of  God,  Amen,  the  gth  day  of 
-^  Odober,  l630,  and  in  the  fixth  year  of  the 
reign  of  our  fovereign  Lord,  Ciiarles,  bythe  grace  of 
God  king  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland, 
defender  of  the  faith,  &c.  I  John  Heminge,  citizen 
and  grocer  of  London,  being  of  perfe6l  mind  and 
memory,  thanks  be  therefore  given  unto  Almighty 
God,  yet  well  knowing  and  confidering  the  frailty 
and  incertainty  of  man's  life,  do  therefore  make, 
ordain,  and  declare  this  my  laft  will  and  teilament 
in  manner  and  form  following. 

Firft,  and  principally,  I  give  and  bequeath  my 
foul  into  the  hands  of  Almighty  God,  my  Maker 
and  Creator,  hoping  and  afluredly  believing  through 
the  only  merits,  death  and  paffion,  of  Jefus  Chrift  my 
faviour  and  redeemer,  to  obtain  remiffion  and  pardon 
of  all  my  fins,  and  to  enjoy  eternal  happinefs  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ;  and  my  body  I  commit  to  the 
earth,  to  be  buried  in  chriftian  manner,  in  the 
parifh  church  of  Mary  Aldermanbury  in  London, 
as  near  unto  my  loving  wife  Rebecca  Heminge, 
who  lieth  there  interred,  and  under  the  fame  ftone 
which  lieth  in  part  over  her  there,  if  the  fame 
conveniently  may  be  :  wherein  I  do  defii;e  my 
executor  herein  after  named  carefully  to  fee  my 
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\\\]\  performed,  and  that  my  funeral  may  be  in 
decent  and  comely  manner  performed  in  the  even- 
ing, without  any  vain  pomp  or  cofl  therein  to  be 
bellowed. 

Item,  My  will   is,  that  all  fuch  debts  as  I  fhall 
happen   to  owe  at  the  time  of  my  deceafe  to  any 
perlbn  or  perfons,  (being  truly  and  properly   mine 
own  debts,)  fliall   be  well    and  truly  fatished  and 
paid  as  foon  after  my  deceafe  as  the  fame  conve- 
niently may  be  ;  and  to  that  intent  and  purpofe  my 
will  and  mind  is,  and  I  do  hereby  limit  and  ap- 
point, that    all    my    leafes,  goods,  chatties,  plate, 
and  houfehold  ftuffe  whatfoever,  which  I  leave  or 
fhall  be    poffefied  of  at  the    time   of  my  deceafe, 
iliall  immediately   after  my  deceafe  be  fold   to  the 
inoft  and  beft  benefit  and  advantage  that  the  fame 
or  any.  of  them  may  or  can,  and  that  the  monies 
thereby   raifed   (hall   go  and  be  employed  towards 
the  payment  and  difcharge  of  my  fliid   deb'is,  as 
foon  as   the  fame  may  be  converted  into  monies 
.and  be  received,  without  fraud  or  covin  ;  and  that 
if  the  fame   leafes,  goods,  and  chatties,  fliall   not 
raife  fo  much  money  as  (hall  be  fufficient  to  pay 
my  debts,  then  my  will   and  mind  is,  and  I  do 
hereby  will   and  appoint,  that  the   moiety  or  one 
half  of  the  yearly  benefit  and  prpfit  of  the  feveral 
parts  which   I  have  by  leafe  in   the   feveral  play- 
houfes    of  the    Globe    and    Black-fryers,  for  and 
during  fuch  time  and  term  as  I  have  therein,  be 
from  time  to  time  received  and  taken  up  by  my 
executor  herein    after  named,    and  by   him   from 
time  to  time    faithfully   employed  towards  the  pay- 
ment of  fuch  of  my  faid  own  proper  debts  which 
ihall   remain  unfatisfied,    and    that   proportionablv 
to  every   perfon  and  perfons  to  whom  I  lliall  theii 
remain  indebted,  until  by  the  faid  moiety  or  one 
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half  of  the  faid  yearly  benefit  and  profit  of  the  fair! 
parts  they  fhall  be  fatisfied  and  paid  without  fraud 
or  covin.  And  if  the  laid  moiety  or  one  half  of 
the  faid  yearly  benefit  of  my  faid  parts  in  the  faid 
play-houfefs  fhail  not  in  fome  convenient  time  raife 
fuflicient  moneys  to  pay  my  faid  own  debts,  then 
my  will  and  mind  is,  and  I  do  hereby  limit  and 
appoint,  that  the  other  moiety  or  half  part  of  the 
benefit  and  profit  of  my  faid  parts  in  the  faid  play- 
houfes  be  alfo  received  and  taken  up  by  my  faid 
executor  herein  after  named,  and  faithfully  from 
time  to  time  employed  and  paid  towards  the  fpeedier 
fatisfa(5lion  and  payment  of  my  faid  debts.  And 
then,  after  my  faid  debts  fhall  be  fo  fatisfied  and 
paid,  then  I  limit  and  appoint  the  faid  benefit  and 
profit  arifing  by  my  faid  parts  in  the  faid  play- 
lioufes,  and  the  employment  of  tlie  fame,,  to  be 
received  and  employed  towards  the  payment  of  the 
legacies  by  me  herein  after  given  and  bequeathed, 
and  to  the  raifing  of  portions  for  fuch  of  my  faid 
children  as  at  the  time  of  my  deceafe  fhall  have 
received  from  me  no  advancement.  And  I  da 
hereby  defire  my  executor  herein  after  named  to 
fee  this  my  will  and  meaning  herein  to  be.  well  and 
truly  performed,  according  to  the  trufi:  and  con- 
fidence by  me  in  him  repofed. 

Item,  I  give,  devife>  and  bequeath,  unto  my  daugh- 
ter Rebecca  Smith,  now  wife  of  Captain  William 
Smith,  my  beft  fuit  of  linen,  wrought  Vvith  cutwork, 
which  was  her  mother's ;  and  to  my  fon  Smith,  her 
hufband,  his  wife's  pi6ture,  fet  up  in  a  frame  in  my 
houfe. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  daughter 
Margaret  Sheppard,  wife  of  Mr.  Thomas  Sheppard, 
my  red  cufhions  embroidered  with  bugle,  which 
were  her  mother's ;  and  to  my  faid  fon  Sheppard, 
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his  wife's  pi6lure,  which  is  alfo  fet  up  in  a  frame  in 
my  houfe. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  daughter 
Elizabeth,  my  green  cufliions  which  were  her  mo- 
ther's. 

Item^  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  daughter 
Merefield  my  clothe-of-lilver  flriped  cufliions  which 
were  her  mother's. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  fo  many  of  my 
daughter  Mereii eld's,  and  my  daughter  Sheppard's 
children,  as  fhall  be  living  at  the  time  of  my  de- 
ceafe,  fifty  (hillings  apiece. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  grandchild, 
Richard  Atkins,  the  fum  of  five  pounds  of  lawful 
money  of  England,  to  buy  him  books. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  fon-in- law- 
John  Atkins,  and  his  now  wife,  if  they  Ihall  be 
living  with  me  at  the  time  of  my  deceafe,  forty 
fhillings,  to  make  them  two  rings,  in  remembrance 
of  me. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  every  of  my  fel- 
lows and  fliarers,  his  majefties  fervants  which  fliall 
be  living  at  the  time  of  my  deceafe,  the  fum  of 
ten  fhillings  apiece,  to  make  them  rings  for  remem- 
brance of  me. 

Item.,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  John  Rice,  Clerk, 
of  St.  Saviour's  in  Southwark,  (if  he  fhall  be  living 
at  the  time  of  my  deceafe,)  the  fum  of  twentv  fliil- 
lings  of  lawful  Englifh  money,  for  a  remembrance 
of  my  love  unto  him. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  poor  of  the 
parifli  of  St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury,  where  I  long 
lived,  and  whither  I  have  bequeathed  my  body  for 
burial,  the  fum  of  forty  fhillings  of  lawful  Englifh 
money,  to  be  diftributed  by  the  churcli wardens  of 
the  fame  parifli  where  moft  need  .fliall  be. 
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Item,  My  will  and  mind  is,  and  I  do  hereby 
limit  and  appoint  that  the  feveral  legacies  and  fumg 
of"  money  by  me  herein  before  bequeathed  to  be 
paid  in  money,  be'raifed  and  taken  out  of  the  yearly 
profit  and  benefit  which  fhall  arife  or  be  made  by 
my  feveral  parts  and  (hares  in  the  feverai  playhoufes 
called  the  Globe  and  Blackfriers,  after  my  faid 
debts  fhall  be  paid,  with  as  much  fpeed  as  the  fame 
conveniently  may  be  ;  and  I  do  hereby  will,  require, 
and  charge  my  executor  herein  after  named  efpe- 
cially  to  take  care  that  my  debts,  firfl,  and  then 
thofe  legacies,  be  well  and  truly  paid  and  dif- 
charged,  as  foon  as  the  fame  may  be  fo  raifed  by , 
the  lale  of  my  goods  and  by  the  yearly  profits  of 
my  parts  and  fhares ;  and  that  my  eflate  may  be  fo 
ordered  to  the  beft  profit  and  advantage  for  the 
better  payment  of  my  debts  and  difcharge  of  my 
legacies  before  mentioned  with  as  much  fpeed  as 
the  fame  conveniently  may  be,  according  as  I  have 
herein  before  in  this  will  dire6fed  and  appointed 
the  fame  to  be,  without  any  leflening,  diminifliing, 
or  undervaluing  thereof,  contrary  to  my  true  intent 
and  meaning  herein  declared.  And  for  the  better 
performance  thereof,  my  will,  mind,  and  defire  is, 
that  my  faid  parts  in  the  faid  play-houfes  fhould 
be  employed  in  playing,  the  better  to  raife  profit 
•thereby,  as  formerly  the  fame  have  been,  and  have 
yielded  good  yearly  profit,  as  by  mv  books  will  in 
that  behalf  appear.  And  my  will  and  mind  is,  and  I 
do  hereby  ordain,  limit,  and  appoint,  that  after 
my  debts,  funerals,  and  legacies  fhall  be  paid  and 
fatisfied  out  of  my  eftate,  that  then  the  refidue  and 
remainder  of  my  goods,  chattels,  and  credits  what- 
foever  fhall  be  equally  parted  and  divided  to  and 
amongli  fuch  of  my  children  as  at  the  time  of  my 
deceafe  fhall  be  unmarried  or  unadvanced,  and  fhall 
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not  have  received  from  me  any  portion  in  marriage 
or  otherwifej  further  than  only  for  their  education 
and  breeding,  part  and  part  Uke  ;  and  I  do  hereby 
ordain  and  make  my  fon  William  Heminge  to  be 
the  executor  of  this  my  laft  will  and  teftament,  re- 
quiring him  to  fee  the  fame  performed  in  and  by 
all  things,  according  to  my  true  meaning  herein 
declared.  And  I  do  defire  and  appoint  my  loving 
friends  Mr.  Burbage  9  and  Mr.  Rice  to  be  the  ovei"- 
feers  of  this  my  laft  will  and  teftament,  praying 
them  to  be  aiding  and  affifting  to  my  faid  executor 
with  their  beft  advice  and  council  in  the  execution 
thereof:  and  I  do  hereby  utterly  rev^oke  all  former 
wills  by  me  heretofore  made,  and  do  pronounce, 
publifli,  and  declare  this  to  be  my  laft  will  and 
teftament.  In  witnefs  whereof  I  have  hereunto 
put  my  hand  and  feal  the  day  and  year  firft  above 
written. 

Prohatum  fuit  tejiameiitum  fuprdfcriptum  ajiud 
Lo7idon  coram  verier ah'di  viro,  magiftro  IVil- 
lielmo  James,  legum  doc  tore,  Surrogalo,  un- 
decimo  die  menjis  Octohris,  Anno  Domini, 
1630,  juramento  Willielmi  Heminge  Jilii 
naturalis  et  legitim.  died  defuncti,  et  execu- 
toris,  cui,  &c.  de  bene,  &c.  Jurat. 


AUGUSTINE  PHILIPS. 

This  performer  is  likewife  named  in  the  licence 
granted  by  King  James  in  l603.  It  appears  from 
Heywood's  apology  for  Actors,  printed  in  iQl'l,  that 
he  was  then  dead.     In  an  extraordinary  exhibition, 

'  Cuthbert  Burbadge,  brother  to  the  aftor. 
Vol.  III.  R 
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entitled  The  Seven  deadly  Sins,  written  by  Tarleton, 
of  which  the  MS.  plot  or  fcheme  is  in  my  pof- 
leffion,  he  reprefented  Sardanapalus.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  learn  what  parts  he  performed  in  our 
author's  plays  ;  but  believe  that  he  was  in  the  fame 
clafs  as  Kempe,  and  Armine  ;  for  he  appears,  like 
the  former  of  thefe  players,  to  have  publifhed  a 
ludicrous  metrical  piece,  which  was  entered  on  the 
Stationers'  books  in  1595.  Philips's  produ6lion 
MTiS  entitled  The  Jigg  of  the  Slippers. 

WILLIAM  KEMPE 

Tvas  the  fucccffor  of  Tarleton.  "Here  I  muit  needs 
remember  Tarleton,  (fays  Heywood,  in  his  apology 
for  Actors,)  in  his  time  gracious  with  the  queen  his 
foveraigne,  and  in  the  people's  general  applaufe ; 
whom  fucceeded  IVill.  Kemp,  as  well  in  the  favour 
of  her  majeflie,  as  in  the  opinion  and  good  thoughts 
of  the  general  audience."  From  the  quarto  edi- 
tions of  fome  of  our  author's  plays,  we  learn  that 
he  was  the  original  performer  of  Dogberry  in  Much 
Jlclo  about  Nothing,  and  of  Peter  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet.  From  an  old  comedy  called  The  Return 
from  ParnaJJlis,  we  may  colle6t  that  he  was  the  ori- 
ginal Juftice  Shallow ;  and  the  contemporary  writers 
inform  us  that  he  ufually  a6led  the  part  of  a  Clown ; 
in  which  chara6ler,  like  Tarleton,  he  was  celebrated 
for  his  extemporal  wit.^  Launcelot  in  The  Merchant 
of  P^enice,  Touchftone  in  As  you  like  it,  Launce  in 
The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  and  the  Grave- 
digger  in  Har.ilet,  were  probably  alfo  performed  by 
this  comedian.  He  was  an  author  as  well  as  an 
adtor.- 

'  See  p.  13S,  n.  1. 
^  See  The  Returne  from  ParnaJ/hs,  a  comedy,  1606  :  "  la- 
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So  early  as  in  the  year  1589  Kempe's  comick 
talents  appear  to  have  been  highly  eftimated  ;  for 
an  old  pamphlet  called  j4n  Almond  for  a  Parrot^ 
written,  I  think,  by  Thomas  Nalhe,  and  publifhed 
about  that  time,  is  dedicated  "  to  that  moil  comi- 
call  and  conceited  Cavaleire  Monfieur  dii  Kempe, 
Jeftmonger,  and  vice-gerent  generall  to  the  Ghofl 
of  Dicke  Tarleton." 

From  a  paffage  in  one  of  Decker's  tra61s  it  may 
be  prefumed  that  this  comedian  was  dead  in  the  year 
1609.3 

deed,  M.  Kempe,  you  are  very  famous,  but  that  is  as  well  for 
workes  in  print  as  your  part  in  cue,"  Kempe's  New  Jigg  of 
the  Kitchen-fluff'  Woman  was  entered  on  the  books  of  the  Sta- 
tioners' Company  in  1595  ;  and  in  the  fame  year  was  licenfed 
to  Thomas  Goffon,  "  Kempes  N'eta  Jigge  betwixt  a  Souldier  and 
a  Mifer  and  Sym  the  Clowne." 

Sept.  7,  1593,  was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  book';,  by  R, 
Jones,  "  A  comedie  entitled  ^  Knack  hoiv  to  know  a  Knave, 
newly  fet  forth,  as  it  hath  been  fundrye  times  plaied  by  Ned 
Allen  and  his  company,  with  Kempes  applauded  merryment  of 
The  Men  of  Gotham." 

In  the  Bodleian  Library,  among  the  books  given  to  it  by  Ro- 
bert Burton,  is  the  following  traft,  bound  up  with  a  ^ew  others 
of  the  fame  fize,  in  a  quarto  volume  marked  L,  62d.  art.  : 

"  Kemps  nine  dales  wonder  performed  in  a  daunce  from  Lon- 
don to  Norwich.  Containing  the  pleafure,  paines  and  kind  en- 
tertainment of  William  Kemp  between  London  and  that  city, 
in  his  late  morrice.  Wherein  is  fomewhat  fet  downe  worth 
note  J  to  reprooue  the  flaunders  fpred  of  him  :  many  things 
merry,  nothing  hurtfuU.  Written  by  himfelfe,  to  fatisfie  his 
friends,"  (Lond.  E.  A.  for  Nicholas  Ling,  16OO.  b.  1. — With  a 
wooden  cut  of  Kempe  as  a  morris-dancer,  preceded  by  a  fellow 
with  a  pipe  and  drum,  whom  he  (in  the  book)  calls  Thomas 
Slye,  his  taberer.  It  is  dedicated  to  "  The  true  ennobled  lady, 
and  moft  bountifull  miftris,  niiftris  Anne  Fitton,  mayde  of  ho- 
nour to  the  mod:  facred  mayde  royall  queene  Elizabeth." 

^  "  Tuth,  tufh,  Tarleton,  'Keippe,    nor   Singer,  nor  all  the 
litter  of  fooles   that  noiv  come  drawling   behind  them,  never 
played  the  clownes  part  more  naturally  than  the  anantell  fot  of^ 
you  all."     Gills  Hornelooke,  I609, 

111 
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In  Br aithwaites  Memains J  I618,  he  is  thus  com- 
memorated : 


"  Upon  Kempe  and  his  Morice,    with  his 
Epitaph. 


"  Welcome  from  Norwich,  Kempe  :  all  joy  to  fee 

"  Thy  fafe  return  morifcoed  luftily. 

"  But  out  alas  !  how  foone's  thy  morice  done, 

"  When  pipe  and  tabor,  all  thy  friends  be  gone ; 

"  And  leave  thee  now  to  dance  the  fecond  part 

"■  With  feeble  nature,  not  with  nimble  art ! 

"  Then  all  thy  triumphs  fraught  with  flrains  of  mirth, 

"  Shall  be  cag'd  up  within  a  cheft  of  earth  : 

♦'  Shall  be  ?  they  are ;  thou  haft  danc'd  thee  out  of  breath  5 

"  And  now  muft  make  thy  parting  dance  with  death." 


THOMAS  POP£:. 

This  aclytor  likewife  performed  the  part  of  a 
Clown.4     He  died  before  the  year  1600.5 

GEORGE  BRYAN. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  gather  any  inteUigence 
concerning  this  performer,  except  that  in  the  ex- 
hibition of  The  Seven  deadly  Sins  he  reprefented 
the  Earl  of  Warwick.  He  was,  I  believe,  on  the 
ftage  before  the  year  1588. 

*  "  what  meanes  Singer  then, 

"  And  Pope,  the  clowne,  to  fpeak  fo  borifli,  when 
*■'  They  counterfaite  the  clownes  upon  the  fiage  ?" 

Humours  Ordinairie,  where  a  Man  may  le  verie 
vierie  and  exceedi?ig  ivelL  ufed  for  Sixpence. 
(No  date.) 

*  Haywood's  Apology  for  ASlors. 
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HENRY  CUNDALL 

is  faid  by  Roberts  the  player  to  have  been  a  come- 
dian, but  he  does  not  mention  any  other  authority 
for  this  ailertion  but  ftao-e-tradition.     In  Webfter's 

o 

Dutchefs  of  Malfy  he  originally  a6led  the  part  of  the 
Cardinal  ;  and  as,  when  that  play  was  printed  in 
1623,  another  performer  had  fucceeded  him  in  that 
part,  he  had  certainly  before  that  time  retired  from 
the  ftage.  He  ftill,  however,  continued  to  have 
an  intereft  in  the  theatre,  being  mentioned  with 
the  other  players  to  v^hom  a  licence  was  granted 
by  King  Charles  the  Firft  in  l625.  He  had  pro- 
bably a  confiderable  portion  of  ih^Jhares  or  property 
of  the  Globe  and  Blackfriars  theatres.  This  a6lor 
as  well  as  Heminge  lived  in  Aldermanbury,  in 
vi'hich  parifh  he  ferved  the  office  of  Sideman  in  the 
year  1606.  I  have  not  been  able  to  afcertain  his 
age  ;  but  he  appears  to  have  married  about  the 
year  1598,  and  had  eight  children,  the  eldefl:  of 
whom  was  born  in  Feb.  1598-99,  and  died  an  in- 
fant. Three  only  of  his  children  appear  to  have 
furvived  him;  Henry,  born  in  160O;  Elizabeth 
in  1606;  and  William,  baptized  May  26,  1611. 
Before  his  death  he  redded  for  fome  time  at  Ful- 
ham,  but  he  died  in  London,  and  was  buried  in 
his  parifh  church  in  Aldermanbury,  Dec.  29,  1627. 
On  the  13th  of  that  month  he  made  his  will,  of 
which  I  fubjoin  a  copy,  extra6led  from  the  regiftry 
of  the  Prerogative  Court : 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I  Henry  Cundall 
of  London,  gentleman,  being  lick  in  body,  but 
of  perfe(Sl  mind  and  memory,    laud  and  praife  be 
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therefore  given  to  Almighty  God^  calling  to  my 
remembrance  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  world 
more  fure  and  certain  to  mankind  than  death, 
and  nothing  more  uncertain  than  the  hour 
thereof,  do  therefore  m.ake  and  declare  this  my 
laft  will  and  teftament  in  manner  and  form  fol- 
lowing, that  is  to  foy  ;  firfi:  I  commend  my  foul 
into  the  hands  of  Almighty  God,  trailing  and 
afiliredly  believing  that  only  by  the  merits  of  the 
precious  death  and  paflion  of  my  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jefus  Chrift  I  fhall  obtain  full  and  free  pardon  and 
remiffion  of  all  my  fins,  and  fhall  enjoy  everlafiing 
life  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  amongft  the  ele6t 
children  of  God.  My  body  I  commit  to  the  earth, 
to  be  decently  buried  in  the  night-time  in  fuch 
parifh  where  it  fliall  pleafe  God  to  call  me.  My 
worldly  fubftance  I  difpofe  of  as  foUoweth.  And 
firfi:  concerning  all  and  fingular  my  freehold  mef- 
fuages,  lands,  tenements  and  hereditaments  what- 
foever,  with  their  and  every  of  their  appurtenances, 
whereof  I  am  and  ftand  feized  of  any  manner  of 
eflate  of  inheritance,  I  give,  devife  and  bequeath 
the  fame  as  foUoweth  : 

"  Imprimis,  I  give,  devife  and  bequeath  all  and 
fmgular  my  freehold  meiTuages,  lands,  tenements 
and  hereditaments  whatfoever,  with  their  and  every 
of  their  appurtenances,  fituate,  lying  and  being  in 
Helmett-court  in  the  Strand,  and  elfewhere,  in  the 
county  of  Middlefex,,  unto  Elizabeth  my  well 
beloved  wife,  for  and  during  the  term  of  her  na- 
tural life ;  and  from  and  immediately  after  her 
deceafe,  unto  my  fon  Henry  Cundall,  and  to  the 
heirs  of  his  body  lawfully  to  be  begotten,  and  for 
want  of  fuch  iifue  unto  my  fon  William  Cundall, 
and  to  the  heirs  of  his  body  lawfully  to  be  begotten ; 
jjnd  for  default  of  fuch  illue  unto  my  daughter 
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Elizabeth  Finch,    and  to  her  heirs  and  affigns  for 
ever. 

Itein,  I  give,  devife  and  bequeath  all  and  fingu- 
lar  my  freehold  meflliages,  lands,  tenements,  and 
hereditaments,  whatfoever,  with  their  and  every  of 
their  appurtenances,  fituate,  lying  and  being  in  the 
parifli  of  St.  Bride,  alias  Bridgett,  near  Fleet-ftreet, 
London,  and  elfewhere  in  tlie  city  of  London,  and 
the  fuburbes  thereof,  unto  my  Vvcll  beloved  v^^ife 
Elizabeth  Cundall  and  to  her  affigns,  mitill  my  faid 
fon  William  Cundall  his  term  of  apprenticehood 
Ihall  be  fully  expired  by  effluxion  of  time;  and 
from  and  immediately  after  the  faid  term  of  ap- 
prenticehood iball  be  fo  fully  expired,  1  give, 
devife  and  bequeath  the  faid  meiTuages  and  pre- 
mifes  fituate  in  the  city  of  London,  and  the  fub- 
urbes thereof,  unto  my  faid  fon  William  Cundall, 
and  to  the  heirs  of  his  body  lawfully  to  be  begotten, 
and  for  default  of  fuch  iffue,  unto  my  faid  fon  Henry 
Cundall,  and  to  the  heirs  of  his  body  lawfully  to  be 
begotten,  and  for  default  of  fuch  ilfue  unto  my  faid 
daughter  Elizabeth  Finch,  and  to  her  heirs  and 
affigns  for  ever.  And  as  concerning  all  and  fingular 
my  goods,  chattels,  plate,  houfehold  ftufF,  ready 
money,  debts,  and  perfonal  eftate,  whatfoever  and 
wherefoever,  I  give,  devife,  and  bequeath  the  fame 
as  followeth  :  viz. 

Imprimis,  Whereas  I  am  executor  of  the  lafi:  will 
and  teftament  of  John  Underwood,  deceafed,  and 
by  force  of  the  fame  executorfhip  became  poflefled 
of  fo  much  of  the  perfonal  eftate  of  the  faid  John 
Underwood,  which  is  exprefled  in  an  inventory 
thereof,  made  and  by  me  exhibited  in  due  form  of 
law  into  the  eccleliaftical  court.  And  whereas  alfo 
in  difcharge  of  my  faid  executorfhip  I  have  from 
time  to  time  diiburfed  divers  fums  of  money  in  the 
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education  and  bringing  up  of  the  children  of  the 
faid  John  Underwood  deceafed  as  by  my  accoinpts 
kept  in  that  behalf  appeareth.  Now  in  difcharge 
of  ray  confcience,  and  in  full  performance  of  the 
truft  repofed  in  me  by  the  faid  John  Underwood, 
I  do  charge  my  executrix  faithfully  to  pay  to  the 
furviving  children  of  the  faid  John  Underwood  all 
and  whatfoever  fhall  be  found  and  appear  by  my 
accompts  to  belong  unto  them,  and  to  deliver  unto 
them  all  fach  rings  as  was  their  late  father's,  and 
which  are  by  me  kept  by  themfelves  apart  in  a  little 
cafket. 

Item,  I  do  make,  name,  ordain  and  appoint  my 
faid  well  beloved  wife,  Elizabeth  Cundall,  the  full 
and  fole  executrix  of  this  my  laft  will  and  tefta- 
ment,  requiring  and  charging  her,  as  fhe  will  an- 
fwer  the  contrary  before  Almighty  God  at  the 
dreadful  day  of  judgment,  that  fhe  will  truely  and 
faithfully  perform  the  fame,  in  and  by  all  things 
according  to  my  true  intent  and  meaning ;  and  I 
do  earneftly  deiire  my  very  loving  friends,  John 
Heminge,  gentleman,  Cuthbert  Burbage,  gentle- 
man, my  fon-in-law  Herbert  Finch,  and  Peter 
Saunderfon,  grocer,  to  be  my  overfeers,  and  to  be 
aiding  and  affifting  unto  my  faid  executrix  in  the 
due  execution  and  performance  of  this  my  laft  will 
and  teftament.  And  I  give  and  bequeath  to  every 
of  my  faid  four  overfeers  the  fum  of  five  pounds 
apiece  to  buy  each  of  them  a  piece  of  plate. 

Item,  I  give,  devife,  and  bequeath,  unto  my 
faid  fon  William  Cundall,  all  the  clear  yearly  rents 
and  profits  which  fhall  arife  and  come  from  the 
time  of  my  deceafe,  of  and  by  my  leafes  and  terms 
of  years,  of  all  my  meffuages,  houfes,  and  places, 
lituate  in  the  Blackfriars  London,  and  at  the  Bank- 
lide  in  the  county  of  Surry,  until  fuch  time  as  that 
the  full  fum  of  three  hundred  pounds  by  thofe  rents 
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and  profits  may  be  raifed  for  a  flock  for  my  faid 
fon  William/  if  he  (hall  fo  long  live. 

Itevi,  for  as  much  as  I  have  by  this  my  will  dealt 
very  boimtifally  with  my  well  beloved  wife  Eliza- 
beth Cundall,  confidering  my  eftate,    I  do  give  and 
bequeath  unto  my  fon  Henry  Cundall,  for  his  main- 
tenance, either  at  the  univerlity  or  elfewhere,  one 
annuity  or  yearly  fum  of  thirty  pounds  of  lawful 
money  of  England,  to  be  paid  unto  my  faid  fon 
Henry  Cundall,  or  his  affigns,  during  all  the  term 
of  the  natural  life  of  the  faid  Elizabeth  my  wife, 
if  my  faid  fon  Henry  Cundall  fhall  fo  long  live,    at 
the  four  moft  ufual  feaft-days  or  terms  in  the  year, 
that  is  to  fay,  at  the  feafts  of  the  birth  of  our  Lord 
Jefus  Chrifl,  the  Annunciation  of  the  blefled  Virgin 
Mary,    Nativity   of    Saint  John   Baptifl,    and   St. 
Michael   the  Archangel ;    or  within   the  fpace  of 
twenty  and  eight  days  next  enfuing  after  every  of 
the  fame  feafl-days,    by  even  and  equal  portions : 
the  firft  payment  thereof  to  begin  and  to  be  made 
at  fuch  of  the  faid  feaft-days  as  fliall  firft  and  next 
happen  after  the  day  of  my  deceafe,    or  within  the 
fpace  of  twenty  and  eight  days  next  enfuing  after 
the  fame  feaft-day. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  widow  Martin 
and  widow  Gimber,  to  each  of  them  refpe6lively, 
for  and  during  all  the  terms  of  their  natural  lives 
feverally,  if  my  leafes  and  terms  of  years  of  and 
in  my  houfes  in  Aldermanbury  in  London  fluiU  fo 
long  continue  unexpired,  one  annuity  or  yearly  fum 
of  twenty  Ibillings  apiece,  of  lawful  money  of 
England,  to  be  paid  unto  them  feverally,  by  even 
portions  quarterly,    at  the  feaft-days  above  men- 

*  He  was  probably  bound  apprentice  to  Peter  SaunderfoH, 
grocer. 
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tioned,  or  within  the  fpace  of  twenty  and  eight 
days  next'  enfuing  after  every  of  the  fame  feaft- 
days  ;  the  fjrft  payment  of  them  feverally  to  begin 
and  to  be  made  at  fiich  of  the  faid  feafts  as  lliall 
fir  ft  and  next  happen  after  my  deceafe  or  within 
the  fpace  of  twenty  and  eight  days  next  enfuing 
after  the  fame  feaft. 

Item,  I  give,  devife,  and  bequeath,  unto  the 
poor  people  of  the  parifh  of  Fulham  in  the  county 
of  Middlefex,  where  I  now  dwell,  the  fum  of  five 
pounds,  to  be  paid  to  mafter  Dodlor  Clewett,  and 
mafter  Edmond  Powell  of  Fulham,  gentleman, 
and  by  them  to  be  diftributed. 

Ite/n,  I  give,  devife,  and  bequeath  unto  my  faid 
well  beloved  wife  Elizabeth  Cundall,  and  to  my 
faid  well  beloved  daughter  Elizabeth  Finch,  all 
my  houfehold  ftufF,  bedding,  linen,  brafs,  and 
pewter  whatfoever,  remaining  and  being  as  well 
at  my  houfe  in  Fulham  aforefaid,  as  alfo  in  my 
houfe  in  Aldermanbury  in  London ;  to  be  equally 
divided  between  them  part  and  part  alike.  And 
for  the  more  equal  dealing  in  that  behalf,  I  will, 
appoint,  and  requeft  my  faid  overfeers,  or  the 
greater  number  of  them,  to  make  divifion  thereof, 
and  then  my  wife  to  have  the  preferment  of  the 
choice. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  coufin  Frances 
Gurney,  alias  Hulle,  my  aunt's  daughter,  the  fum 
of  five  pounds,  and  I  give  unto  the  daughter  of 
the  faid  Frances  the  like  fum  of  five  pounds. 

Item,  I  give, .  devife  and  bequeath  unto  fuch  and 
fo  many  of  the  daughters  of  my  coufin  Gilder,  late 
of  New  Buckenham  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  de- 
ceafed,  as  fhall  be  living  at  the  time  of  my  deceafe, 
t^he  fum  of  five  pounds  apiece. 

Itc7u,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  old  fervant 
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Elizabeth  Wheaton,  a  mourning  gown  and  'forty 
fh  'lings  in  money,  and  that  place  or  priviledge 
w  ch  {he  now  exercifcth  and  enjoyeth  in  the 
hoLifes  of  the  Blackfryers,  London,  and  the  Globe 
on  the  Bankiide,  for  and  during  all  the  term  of  her 
natural  life,  if  my  ellate  fhall  fo  long  continue  in 
the  premifes  ;  and  I  give  unto  the  daughter  of  the 
faid  Elizabeth  Wheaton  the  fum  of  five  pounds, 
to  be  paid  unto  the  faid  Elizabeth  Wheaton,  for 
the  ufe  of  her  faid  daughter,  within  the  fpace  of 
one  year  next  after  my  deceafe.  And  I  do  hereby 
will,  appoint  and  declare,  that  an  acquittance  under 
the  hand  and  feal  of  the  faid  Elizabeth  Wheaton, 
upon  the  receipt  of  the  faid  legacy  of  five  pounds, 
for  the  ufe  of  her  faid  daughter,  fliall  be,  and  fhall 
be  deemed,  adjudged,  confirued,  and  taken  to  be, 
both  in  law  aiid  in  equity,  unto  my  now  executrix 
a  fufficient  releafe  and  difcharge  for  and  concern- 
ing the  payment  of  the  fame. 

Item,  I  give,  devife,  and  bequeath,  all  the  reft 
and  refidue  of  my  goods,  chattels,  leafes,  monev, 
debts,  and  perfonal  eflate,  whatfoever,  and  where- 
foever,  (after  my  debts  fhall  be  paid  and  my  fu- 
neral charges  and  all  other  charges  about  the 
execution  of  this  my  will  firft  paid  and  dif- 
charged)  unto  my  faid  well  belbved  wife,  Elizabeth 
Cundall. 

Item,  My  will  and  mind  is,  and  I  do  hereby  de- 
fire  and  appoint,  that  all  fuch  legacies,  gifts  and  be- 
quefls  as  I  have  by  this  my  will  given,  devifed  or 
bequeathed  unto  any  perfon  or  perfons,  for  pay- 
ment whereof  no  certain  time  is  hereby  before 
limited  or  appointed,  fhall  be  well  and  truly  paid 
by  my  executrix  within  the  fpace  of  one  year  next 
after  my  deceafe.  Finally,  I  do  hereby  revoke, 
countermand,    and    make   void,    all  former  wills. 
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teftaments,  codicils,  executors,  legacies,  and  be- 
quells,  whatfoever,  by  me  at  any  time  heretofore 
named,  made,  given,  or  appointed  ;  willing  and 
minding  that  thefe  prefents  only  (hall  ftand  and  be 
taken  for  my  laft  will  and  teftament,  and  none 
other.  In  witnefs  whereof  I  the  faid  Henry 
Cundall,  the  teftator,  to  this  my  prefent  laft  will 
and  teftament,  being  written  on  nine  fheets  of 
paper,  with  my  name  fubfcribed  to  every  flieet, 
have  fet  my  feal,  the  thirteenth  day  of  December, 
in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  our  fovereign  lord 
Charles,  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  England, 
Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the 
faith,  &c. 

HENRY  CUNDALL. 

Signed,  fealed,  pronounced  and  declared,  by  the 
faid  Henry  Cundall,  the  teftator,  as  his  laft  will 
and  teftament,  on  the  day  and  year  above  written, 
in  the  prefence  of  us  whofe  names  are  here  unde^ 
written  : 

Robert  Yonge. 

Hum.  Dyfon,  Notary  Publique. 
And  of  me  Ro.  Dickens,    fervant  unto  the 
faid  Notary." 

Prohatum  fait  tejiamentum  fuprafcriptum  apud 
Lond.  coram  magiftro  Richardo  Zouche,  legmn 
doctore,  Surrogato,  24°  die  Fehrumii,  1^27, 
juramento  Elizahethce  Cuyidall,  relictce  dicti 
defuncti  et  executr,  cui,  &c.  de  bene,  &c.  ju^ 
rat. 


I^^u'j^iit     Scii/^. 
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WILLIAM  SLY 

was  joined  with  Shakfpeare,  &c.  in  the  licence 
granted  in  l603. — He  is  introduced,  perfonally,  in 
the  Induction  to  Marfton's  Malecontent,  l604,  and 
from  his  there  ufing  an  affected  phrafe  of  Ofrick's 
in  Hamlet,  we  may  colle6l  that  he  performed  that 
part.     He  died  before  the  year  l6l2.7 

RICHARD  COWLEY 

appears  to  have  been  an  a(9:or  of  a  low  clafs,  having 
performed  the  part  of  Verges  in  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing.  He  lived  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Leonard, 
Shoreditch,  and  had  two  fons  baptized  there ; 
Cuthbert,  born  in  1597?  and  Richard,  born  in 
1599.     I  know  not  when  this  a6lor  died. 


JOHN  LOWIN 

was  a  principal  performer  in  thefc  plays.  If  the 
date  on  his  pi6lure^  in  the  Afhmolean  Mufeum  at 
Oxford  is  accurate,  he  was  born  in  1576.  Wright 
mentions  in  his  Hiftoria  Hiftrionica  that  "  before 
the  wars  he  ufed  to  a6t  the  part  of  FalftafF  with 
mighty  applaufe;"  but  without  doubt  he  means 
during  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Firft,    from 


'  Heywood's  Apology  for  Aciors. 

^  This  date,  which  the  engraver  of  the  annexed  por-trait  [i.  e. 
in  Mr.  Malone's  edition,  1790,]  has  inadvertently  omitted,  is — 
''  \f)40,  iEtat.  64." 
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1625  to  1641.  When  our  poet's  King  Heriry  IV. 
was  firll  exhibited,  Lowin  was  but  twenty-one 
years  old ;  it  is  therefore  probable  that  Heminge, 
or  fome  other  aftor  originally  reprefented  the  fat 
knight,  and  that  feveral  years  afterwards  the  part 
was  refigned  to  Lowin. 

He  is  faid  by  Roberts  the  player  to  have  alfo 
performed  King  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Hamlet : 
but  with  refpe6t  to  the  latter  his  account  is  certainly 
erroneous  ;  for  it  appears  from  more  ancient  writers, 
that  Jofeph  Taylor  was  the  original  performer  of 
that  chara(^er.9 

Lowin  is  introdaced,  in  perfon,  in  the  Induction 
to  Marlton's  Malecontent,  printed  in  1 1)04  ;  and  he 
and  Taylor  are  mentioned  in  a  copy  of  verfes, 
written  in  the  year  l63'2,  foon  after  the  appearance 
of  Jonfon's  Magnetick  Lady,  as  the  two  moft  ce- 
lebrated a(5lors  of  that  time  : 

'^  Let  Lowin  ceafe,  and  Taylor  fcorn  to  touch 
"  The  loathed  ftage.  for  thou  halt  made  it  fuch." 

Befide  the  parts  already  mentioned,  this  aclor 
reprefented  the  following  characters  ;  Morofe,  in 
The  Silent  Woman; — Volpone,  in  The  Fox-, — 
Mammon,  m  The  Alckymiji  \ — Melantius,  m  The 
Maid's  Tragedy  ; — Aubrey,  in  The  Bloody  Brother-, 
— Bofola,  in  The  Dutchejs  of  Malfy  : — Jacomo,  in 
The Deferving  Favourite-, — Eubulns,  inMaffinger's 
Picture  ; — Domitian,  in  The  Roman  Actor  ; — and 
Belletu-,  in  The  IVild  Gooj'e  Chace. 

Though  Heminge  and  Condell  continued  to  have 
an  intereft  in  the  theatre  to  the  time  of  their  death, 

^  Hijior.  Hiftrion.  and  Rofcius  Ariglicanus. 
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yet  about  the  year  l623,  I  believe,  they  ceafed  to 
act ;  and  that  the  management  had  in  the  next  year 
devoured  on  Lowin  and  Taylor,  is  afcertained  by 
the  following  note  made  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert  in 
his  office-book,  under  the  year  l633  : 

"  On  friday  the  nineteenth  of  06lober,^  l633, 
I  fent  a  warrant  by  a  meflenger  of  the  chamber  to 
fupprefs  The  Tamer  Tarnd,  to  the  Kings  players,  for 
that  afternoone,  and  it  was  obeyd;  upon  complaints 
of  foule  and  offenfive  matters  conteyned  therein. 

"  They  a6ted  The  Scornful  Ladij  inltead  of  it, 
I  have  enterd  the  warrant  here. 

*  Thefe  are  to  will  and  require  you  to  forbeare 
the  adlinge  of  your  play  called  The  Tamer  Tamd, 
or  the  Taminge  of  the  Tamer,  this  afternoone,  or 
any  more  till  you  have  leave  from  mee  :  and  this 
at  your  perill.  On  friday  moniinge  the  18  Odob. 
1633. 

^  To  Mr.  Taylor,    Mr.  Lowins,    or  any  of  the 
King's  players  at  the  Blackfryers.' 


li 


On  faterclay  morninge  followinge  the  booke 
was  brought  mee,  and  at  my  lord  of  Hollands 
requeft  I  returned  it  to  the  players  ye  monday  morn- 
inge after,  purgd  of  oaths,  prophanefs,  and  ribal- 
drye,  being  ye  21  of  Odob.  1()33. 

"  Becaule  the  ftoppinge  of  the  acliiig  of  this 
play  for  that  afternoone,  it  being  an  ould  play, 
hath  rayfed  fome  difcourfe  in  the  players,  thogh  no 
difobedience,  I  have  thought  litt  to  infert  here  ther 

*  So  the  MS.  though  afterwards  Sir  Henry  Herbert  calls  it 
"friday  the  ISth." 
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fubmiffion  upon  a  former  difobedience,  and  to  de- 
clare that  it  cone  ernes  the  Mafter  of  the  Revel  Is  to 
bee  carefull  of  their  ould  revived  playes,  as  of  their 
new,  lince  they  rnay  conteyne  offenfive  matter, 
which  ought  not  to  be  allowed  in  any  time. 

"  The  Mafter  ought  to  have  copies  of  their  new 
playes  left  with  him,  that  he  may  be  able  to  fliew 
what  he  hath  allowed  or  difallowed. 

"  All  ould  plays  ought  to  bee  brought  to  the 
Mafter  of  the  Revells,  and  have  his  allowance  to 
them  for  which  he  fhould  have  his  fee,  fince  they 
may  be  full  of  offenfive  things  againft  church  and 
ftate;  y^  rather  that  in  former  time  the  poetts 
tooke  greater  liberty  than  is  allowed  them  by  mee. 

"  The  players  ought  not  to  ftudy  their  parts  till 
I  have  allowed  of  the  booke. 

'  To  Sir  Henry  Herbert,    K/  mafter  of  his 
Ma.ties  Revels. 

*  After  our  humble  fervife^  remembered  unto 
your  good  worfhip,  Whereas  not  long  fince  we 
a6led  a  play  called  The  Spanijlie  Viceroy^  not  being 
licenfed  under  your  worlliips  hande,  nor  allov^^d  of : 
wee  doe  confefs  and  herby  acknowledge  that  wee 
have  off^ended,  and  that  it  is  in  your  power  to 
puniflie  this  off'enfe,  and  are  very  forry  for  it ;  and 
doe  likewile  promife  herby  that  wee  will  not  a6l 
any  play  without  your  hand  or  fubfiituts  hereafter, 
nor  doe  any  thinge  that  may  prejudice  the  authority 
of  your  office  :    So  hoping  that  this  humble  fub- 

*  In  the  margin  here  Sir  Henry  Herbert  has  added  this  note  : 
''  'Tis  entered  here  for  a  remenabrance  againft  their  dilbrders." 


f 
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miffion  of  ours  may  bee  accepted,  wee  have  ther- 
unto  fett  our  hands.  This  twentiethe  of  Decemb. 
1624. 

Jofeph  Taylor.  John  Lovven. 

Richard  Robinfon.  John  Shancke. 

Elyard  Swanfton.  John  Rice. 

Thomas  Pollard.  Will.  Rbwlcy. 

Robert  Benfeilde.  Richard  Sharpe. 
George  Burght. 

"  Mr.  Knight, 

"  In  many  things  you  have  faved  mee  labour; 
yet  wher  your  judgment  or  penn  fay  Id  you,  I  have 
made  boulde  to  ufe  mine.  Purge  ther  parts,  as  I 
have  the  booke.  And  I  hope  every  hearer  and 
player  will  thinke  that  I  have  done  God  good  fer- 
vife,  and  the  quality  no  vvronge ;  who  hath  no 
greater  enemies  than  oaths,  prophanefs,  and  pub- 
lique  ribaldry,  whch  for  the  future  I  doe  abfolutely 
forbid  to  bee  prefented  unto  mee  in  any  playbooke, 
as  you  will  anfwer  it  at  your  perill.  21  O6lob. 
1633." 

"  This  was  fubfcribed  to  theil'  play  of  The  Tainer 
Tamd,  and  directed  to  Knight,  their  book-keeper. 

"  The  24  0(5lob.  l633,  Lowins  and  Swanfton 
were  forry  for  their  ill  manners,  and  craved  my 
pardon,  which  I  gave  them  in  prefence  of  Mr. 
Taylor  and  Mr.  Benfeilde." 

After  the  fuppreffion  of  the  theatres,  Lowin  be- 
came very  poor.  In  l()52,  in  conjun^ticn  with 
Jofeph  Taylor,  he  publiflied  Fletcher's  comedy 
called  The  IVild  Goofe  Chafe,  for  bread  ;  and  in  his 
latter  years  he  kept  an  inn  {The  Three  Pidgeons)  at 
Brentford,    in  which  town,  Wright  lays,    he  died 

Vol.  III.  S 
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very  old.^  But  that  writer  was  miftaken  with  re- 
fpe<5l  to  the  place  of  his  death,  for  he  died  in  Lon- 
don at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  and  was  buried  in 
the  ground  belonging  to  the  parifh  of  St.  Martin 
in  the  Fields,  March  18,  1 65 8-9.  On  the  8th  of 
the  following  Odlober  adminiftration  of  the  goods 
of  John  Lowin  was  granted  to  Martha  Lowin,  I 
fuppofe  the  adlor's  widow.  In  the  Regifter  of  per- 
fons  buried  in  the  parifli  of  Brentford,  which  I  care- 
fully examined,  no  perfon  of  this  name  is  mentioned 
betv/een  the  years  1650  and  1660. 

SAMUEL  CROSS. 

This  a(^or  was  probably  dead  before  the  year  160O5 
for  Heywood,  who  had  himfclf  written  for  the  flage 
before  that  time,  fays  he  had  never  Ceen  him. 

ALEXANDER  COOKE. 

From  The  Piatt  of  the  Seven  dead!?/  Sins,  it  ap- 
pears, that  this  a61:or  was  on  the  ftage  before  1588, 
and  was  the  flage-heroine.  He  a6led  fome  woman's 
part  in  Jonfon's  Sejamcs,  and  in  The  Fox;  and  we 
may  prefume,  performed  all  the  principal  female 
characters  in  our  author's  plays. 

SAMUEL  GILBURNE.     Unknown. 

ROBERT  ARMIN 

performed  in  The  Alchemift  in  1610,  arfd  was  alive 
in  idll,  fome  verfes  having  been  addrelFed  to  him 

^  Hifior.  Hi/irion.  p.  10. 


THE 

I  liftory  ofthet WO  Maids  of  More^ciacke? 

With  the  life  and  fi'/npie  maner  of  I  o  h  N 

in  the  Hofpitall. 

Played  by  theChildren  of  the  Kings- 
Maiefties  Reuels. 

VVrinenby  Robert  Armin,  fei-uantto  the  Kings 


LOMQONy 
Printed  by -Ma  (or  Thomas  Arckr.md  (S  to  be  fold  at.  his 
(hop  in  Popes  head  PaHaice,  1609. 

was  diiActor  lu  ?lvilc8pears  Pla^-s . 

See    tile  list    of   Actors  iix  tlie  first    Folio  EditioiL. 

loiidcJl.  Fill  Apt-ill. 11700.  }v:Effai-Jinf  Jl^J3a.FleaJrrfei. 
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n   that  year  by  John  Davies  of   Hereford  ;    from' 
which  he  appears  to  have  occafionally  performed  the 
part  of  the  Fool  or  the  Clown.^ 

He  was  author  of  a  comedy  called  The  Two 
Maids  of  More-clacke,  \_MoTtlake  it  ought  to  be,J 
1609.  I  have  alfo  a  book,  called  Jl  Neft  of  Ninnies 
fmply  of  themfelves,  without  Compound^  by  Robert 
Armin,  publifhed  in  1OO8.  And  at  Stationers' 
Hall  was  entered  in  the  fame  year,  "  a  book  called 
Phantafm  the  Italian  Taylor  and  his  Boy,  made  by 
Mr.  Armin,  fervant  to  his  majefty." 

Mr.  Oldys,  in  his  MS.  notes  on  Langbaine,  fays, 
that  "  Armin  was  an  apprentice  at  firlt  to  a  gold- 
fmith  in  Lombard-ftreet."  He  adds,  that  "  the 
means  of  his  becoming  a  player  is  recorded  in 
Tarleton's  Jefts,  printed  in  1611,  where  it  appears, 
this  'prentice  going  often  to  a  tavern  in  Grace- 
church-ftreet,  to  dun  the  keeper  thereof,  who  was 
a  debtor  to  his  mafter,  Tarleton,  who  of  the  m after 
of  that  tavern  was  now  only  a  lodger  in  it,  faw 
fome  verfes  written  by  Armin  on  the  v/ainfcot, 
upon  his  matter's  faid  debtor,  whofe  name  was 
Charles  Tarleton,  and  Hked  them  fo  vv'ell,  that-  he 
wrote  others  under  them,  prophecying,  that  as  he 
was,  fo  ^77?zf;i  (liould  be :  therefore,  calls  him  his 
adopted  fon,  to  wear  the  Clown's  fuit  after  him. 
And  fo  it  fell  out,  for  the  boy  was  fo  pleafed  with 
what  Tarleton  had  written  of  him,  fo  refpe61:ed 
his  perfon,  fo  frequented  his  plays,    and  fo  learned 


"  To  honefi",  gamefome,  Robert  'Armine, 

"  Who  tickles  the  fpleene  like  a  harmlefs  vermin." 

"  Armine,   what  fliall  I  fay  of  thee,  but  this, 

''  Thou  art  afoot  and  knave  ;  both  ? — fie,  I  mifs, 

"  And  wrong  thee  much  ;.  fitb  thou  indeed  art  neither, 

''  Although  mjliew  thou  playejl  both  together." 

S2 
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his  humour  and  manners,  that  from  his  private 
pra6lice  he  came  to  publick  playing  his  parts ;  that 
he  was  in  good  repute  for  the  fame  at  the  Globe  on 
the  Bank-fide,  &c.  all  the  former  part  of  King 
James's  reign." 

WILLIAM  OSTLER 

had  been  one  of  the  children  of  the  Chapel ;  having 
a^led  in  Jonfon's  Poetajier,  together  with  Nat. 
Field,  and  John  Underwood,  in  l6oij  and  is  faid 
to  have  performed  women's  parts.  In  1610  both 
he  and  Underwood  acied  as  men  in  Ben  Jonfon's 
Alchemift.  In  Davies's  Scourge  of  Folly,  there  are 
fome  verfes  addrcfled  to  him  with  this  title  :  "  To 
the  Rofcius  o(  thcfe  times,  William  Oftler."  He 
a6led  Antonio  in  Webfter's  Dutchefs  of  Malfy,  in 
1623.     I  know  not  when  he  died. 


NATHANIEL  FIELD. 
JOHN  UNDERWOOD. 


} 


Both  thefe  a6lors  had  been  children  of  the 
Chapel  ;  ^  and  probably  at  the  Globe  and  Black- 
friars  theatres  performed  female  parts.  Field, 
when  he  became  too  manly  to  reprefent ,  the  cha- 
ra6lers  of  women,  played  the  part  of  Bifsy  d! Amhoh 
in  Chapman's  play  of  that  name.  From  the  pre- 
face prefixed  to  one  edition  of  it,  it  appears  that  he 
was  dead  in  1 64 1 . 

There  is  a  good  portrait  of  this  performer  in 
Dulwich  College,  in  a  veryfingulai*  drefs. 

'  See  Cyntliias  Revels,  I601,  in  which  they  both  acted. 


^Sardii 


•dinajiel. 


a  Celdjnted.Jutii'r  in  t/iuA^ieanr  Havr  . 
f^-om  an  Oxinnal  J*tetujt  in.  DulrruJk  CeUese. 


WM.  UmrHmitr.  J'c 
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Fleckno,  in  his  little  tra6i:  on  the  Englifli  Stage, 
fpeaks  of  him  as  an  adlor  of  great  eminence.  A 
perfon  of  this  name  was  the  author  of  two  comedies, 
called  A  Woman's  a  JVeaihercock,  and  Amends  for 
Ladies,  and  affifted  Maffinger  in  writing  llie  Fatal 
Dowry,  but  he  fcarcely  could  have  been  the  player ; 
for  the  firft  of  the  comedies  abovementioned  was 
printed  in  l6l2,  at  which  time  tliis  atilor  mu(l  have 
been  yet  a  youth,  having  performed  as  one  of  the 
Children  of  the  Revels,  in  Jonfon's  Silent  IVoman, 
in  1609. 

The  only  intelligence  I  have  obtained  of  John 
Underwood,  befide  what  I  have  already  mentioned, 
is,  that  he  performed  the  part  of  Delio  in  Tlie 
Dutchefs  of  Malfy,  and.  that  he  died  either  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1624  or  the  beginning  of  the 
following  year,  having  firft  made  his  will,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  copy  : 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I  Job.n  Under- 
wood, of  the  parifh  of  Saint  Bartholomew  the  Lefs, 
in  London,  gent,  being  very  weak  and  fick  in 
body,  but,  thanks  be  given  to  Almighty  God,  in 
perfect  mind  and  memory,  do  make  and  declare 
my  laft  will  and  teftament,  in  manner  and  form 
following  :  viz.  Firft,  I  commend  and  commit  my 
foul  to  Almighty  God,  and  my  body  to  the  earth, 
to  be  buried  at  the  difcretion  of  my  executors  ; 
and  my  worldly  goods  and  eltate  which  it  hath 
pleafed  the  Almighty  God  to  blefs  me  with,  I 
will,  bequeath,  and  difpofe  as  follovveth  ;  that  is 
to  fay,  to  and  amongft  my  five  children,  namely, 
John  Underwood,  Elizabeth  Underwood,  Bur- 
bage  Underwood,  Thomas  Underwood,  and  ll'a- 
bell  Underwood,  (my  debts  and  other  legacicg 
herein   named   paid,    and   my  funeral   and  othe^ 
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juil   dues   and   duties   difcharged)    all   and  fingii- 
lar    iTiy   goods,    houfehold   ftufF,    plate  and  otlier 
things  whatfoever  in   or  about  my  now    dwelling 
houle,  or  elfewhere ;  and  alio  all  the  right,  title,  or 
intereft,  part  or  fhare,  that  I  have  and  enjoy  at  this 
prefent   by   leafe  or  otherwifc,    or  ought  to  have, 
pofiefs  and  enjoy  in  any  manner  or  kind  at  this 
prefent  or  hereafter,    within  the  Blackfryars^    Lon- 
don,   or  in  the  company  of  his  M.ties  fervants,    my 
loving  and  kind  fellows,    in  their  houfe  there,    or 
at  the  Globe  on  the  Bankfide ;    and  alfo  that  my 
part  and  fhare  or  due  in  or  out  of  the  play  houfe 
called  the  Curtaine,    iituate  in  or  near  Holloway 
in  theparifh  of  St.  Leonard,    London,    or  in  any 
other  place  ;    to  rny  faid  five  children,    equally  and 
proportionably   to   be   divided   amongft    them    at 
their  feveral   ages  of  one  and  twenty  years  ;    and 
during  their  and  every  of  their  minorities,  for  and 
towards  their  education,  maintenance,  and  placing 
in  the  world,  according  to  the  difcretion,  dire61ion, 
and  care  which  I  repofe  in  my  executors.      Pro- 
vided always  and  my  true  intent  and  meaning  is, 
that  my  faid  executors  fhall  not  alienate,  change  or 
alter  by  lale  or   otherwife,    dire6lly   or  indire6lly, 
any  my  part  or  fhare  which  I  now  have  or  ought 
to  hold,  have,  poflefs,  and  enjoy  in  the  faid  play- 
houfes  called  the  Blackfryars,    the  Globe  on   the 
Bancke-fide,  and  Curtaine  aforementioned,  or  any 
of  them,  but  that  the  increafe  and  benefit  cut  and 
from   the   fame   and   every   of   them    Ihall   come, 
accrue  and  arife  to  my  faid  executors,    as  now  it  is 
to  me,  to  the  ufe  of  my  faid  children,    equally  to 
be  divided  amongfl  them.      Provided  alfo  that  if 
the  ufe  and  increafe  of   my  faid  eftate  given   (as 
aforefaid)  to  my  faid  children,    fhall  prove   infuf- 
ficient  or  defedive,    in  refpe6l  of  the  young  years 
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of  my  children,    for  their  education  and  placioij- 
of   them   as  my   faid  executors  (hall  think  meet, 
then  my  will  and  true  meaning  is,    that  when  the 
eldeft  of  my  faid  children  fhall  attain  to  the  age  of 
one  and  twenty  years,  my  faid  executors  fliall   pay 
or  caufe  to  be  paid  unto  him  or  her  fo  furviving  or 
attaining,   his  or  her  equal  fi:iare  of  my  ellate  fo 
remaining  undiiburfed   or   undifpofed  for   the  ufes 
aforefaid  in  their  or  either  of  their  hands,  and  fo 
for  every  or  any  of  my  faid  children  attaining  to 
the  age  aforefaid  :  yet  if  it  fhall  appear  or  feem  fit 
at  the  completion  of  my  faid  children  every  or  any 
of  them  at  their  faid  full  age  or  ages,  which  fhall 
firft  happen,  my  eftate  remaining  not  to  be  equally 
fhared  or  difpofed  amongft  the  reft  furviving  in 
minority,  then  my  will  is,  that  it  fhall  be  left   to 
my  executors  to   give   unto  my  child  fo  attaining 
the  age  as  they  fhall  judge  will  be  equal  to  the  reft 
furviving  and  accomplifhing  the  aforefaid  age ;   and 
if  any  of  them  fhall  die  or  depart  this  life  before 
they  accomplifh  the  faid  age  or  ages,   I  will  and 
bequeath  their  part,  ftiare  or  portion  to  them,  him 
or  her  furviving,  at  the  ages  aforefaid,  equally  to 
be  divided  by  my  executors  as  aforefaid.     And  I 
do  hereby  nominate  and  appoint  my  loving  friends 
(in  whom  I  repofe  my  truft  for  performance  of  the 
premifes)    Henry  Cundell,    Thomas  Sanford,  and 
Thomas  Smith,  gentlemen,  my  executors  of  this 
my  laft  will  and  teftament ;   and  do  in  treat  my  lov- 
ing friends,  Mr.  John  Heminge,  and  John  Lowyn, 
my  fellowes,  overfeers  of  the  fame  my  laft  will  and 
teftament  :  and  I  give  to  my  faid  executors  and 
overfeers  for  their  pains  (which  I  entreat  them  to 
accept)  the  fum  of  eleven  fhillings  apiece  to  buy 
them  rings,    to  wear  in  remembrance  of  me.     In 
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witnefs  whereof  I  have  hereunto  fet  my  hand  and 
feai  the  fourth  day  of  0<9:ober,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  twenty  four. 

JOHN  UNDERWOOD. 


A  Codicil  to  be  annexed  to  the  laft  will  and 
teftament  of  John  Undei*wood,  late  of  the  parifh 
of  Little  St.  Bartholomew,  London,  deceafed, 
made  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  of  0(5lober, 
Anno  Domini  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  twenty 
four  or  thereabouts,  viz.  his  intent  and  meaning 
was,  and  fo  he  did  will,  difpofe,  and  bequeath  (if 
his  eftate  would  thereunto  extend,  and  it  Ihould 
feem  convenient  to  his  executors,)  thefe  particu- 
lars following  in  manner  and  form  following  :  fcilt. 
to  his  daughter  Elizabeth  two  feal  rings  of  gold, 
one  with  a  death's  head,  the  other  with  a  red  ftone 
in  it.  To  his  fon  John  Underwood  a  feal  ring  of 
gold  with  an  A  and  a  B  in  it.  To  Burbage  Un- 
derwood a  feal  ring  with  a  blue  fi^one  in  it.  To 
Ifabell  one  hoop  ring  of  gold.  To  his  faid  fon 
John  one  hoop  ring  of  gold.  To  his  faid  daugh- 
ter Elizabeth  one  wedding  ring.  To  his  faid  fon 
Burbage  one  hoop  ring,  black  and  gold.  To  his 
faid  fon  Thomas  one  hoop  ring  of  gold,  and  one 
gold  ring  with  a  knot.  To  his  faid  daughter  Ifa- 
bell one  blue  fapphire  and  one  joint  ring  of  gold. 
To  John  Underwood  one  half  dozen  of  (ilver 
fpoons  and  one  gilt  fpoon.  To  Elizabeth  one 
lilver  fpoon  and  three  gilt  fpoons.  To  Burbage 
Underwood,  his  fon  aforenamed,  one  great  gilt 
fpoon,  one  plain  bowl  and  one  rough  bowl.  To 
Thomas  Underwood  his  fon,  one  filver.  porrenger, 
one  filver  taller,  and  one  gilt  fpoon.     To  Ifabell 
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Ills  faid  daughter,  three  filver  fpoons,  two  gilt 
fpoons,  and  one  gilt  cup.  Which  was  fo  had  and 
done  hefore  fufficient  and  credible  witnefs,  the  faid 
teftator  being  of  perfe6l  mind  and  niemory. 

Prohatumfuit  teftamentumfuprafcrlptiim  una  cum 
codicillo  eiclem  miner,  ajmd  London^  coram 
jiidice,  primo  die  menjis  Februarii,  Anno  Do- 
mini 1624,  jwamento  Ilenrici  Cundell,  unius 
executor,  cui,  &c.  de  bene,  &c.  jurat,  refer- 
vata  potejiate fmilein  commij)ti()n€7nfaciendi 
Thome  Sandford  et  Thome  Smith,  executori- 
hus  etiam  in  hujufmodi  teftamento  nomijiat. 
cum  venerint  earn  petitur. 


NICHOLAS  TOOLEY 

a6led  Forobofco  in  The  Dutchefs  of  Malfy.  From 
the  Piatt  of  the  Seven  deadly  Sinns,  it  appears, 
that  he  fometimes  reprefented  female  characters. 
He  performed  in  The  Alchemift  in  16 10. 

WILLIAM  ECCLESTONE. 

This  performer's  name  occurs  for  the  firft  time 
in  Ben  Jonlon's  Alchejvijt,  iCIlO.  No  other  ancient 
piece  (that  I  have  feen)  contains  any  memorial  of 
this  a6tor. 

JOSEPH  TAYLOR 

appears  from  feme  verfes  already  cited,  to  have 
been  a  celebrated  a61or.  According  to  Downes  the 
prompter,  he  was  inftruded  by  Shakfpeare  to  play 
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Hamlet ;  and  Wright,  in  his  Hiftoria  Hijlrionica^ 
fays,  "  He  performed  that  part  incomparably  well." 
From  the  remembrance  of  his  performance  of 
Hamlet,  Sir  Vv^illiam  D'Avenant  is  faid  to  have 
conveyed  his  inftrudiions  to  Mr.  Betterton.  Taylor 
likewife  played  lago.  He  alfo  performed  True- 
wit  in  The  Silent  IVoman,  Face  in  Tlie  ^Ichemiji,^ 
and  Mofca  in  Volpone;  but  not  originally. 7  He 
reprefented  Ferdinand  in  The  DutcheJ's  of  Malfy, 
after  the  death  of  Burbadge.  He  a6led  Mathias 
in  The  Picture,  by  Maffinger  ;  Paris  in  The  Roman 
Actor  ;  the  Duke  in  Carlell's  Deferving  Favourite  ; 
Kollo  in  The  Bloodij  Brother ;  and  Mirabel  in 
The  IVild  Goofe  Chafe.  There  are  verfes  by  this 
•performer  prefixed  to  Maffinger's  Roman  Actor y 
1629. 

In  the  year  l6l4,  Taylor  appears  to  have  been 
at  the  head  of  a  dilhn6l  company  of  comedians, 
who  were  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  The  Lady 
Elizabeth's  Servants}  However,  he  afterwards 
returned  to  his  old  friends  ;  and  after  the  death  of 
Burbadge,  Heminge  and  Condell,  he  in  conjunc- 
tiori  with  John  Lowin  and  Eliard  Swanfton  had 
the  principal  management  of  the  king's  company. 
In  Sept.  1639,  he  was  appointed  Yeoman  of  the 
Revels  in  ordinary  to  his  Majefty,  in  the  room  of 
Mr.  William  Hunt.  There  were  certain  perqui- 
fites  annexed  to  this  office,  and  a  falary  of  lixpence 
a  day.  When  he  was  in  attendance  on  the  king  he 
had  3I.  6s.  8d.  per  month. 

I  find  from   Fleckno's   Characters,  that  Taylor 

*  Hift.  Hiftrion. 

'  Taylor's  name  does  not  occur  In  the  lift  of  aftors  printed  by 
Jonfon  at  the  end  of  Volpone. 

»  MS.  Vertue. 
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died  either  in  the  year  l653,  or  in  the  following 
year  :9  and  according  to  Wright  he  was  buried  at 
Richmond.  The  Regifter  of  that  parifh  antece- 
dent to  the  Reftoration  being  lolt,  I  am  unable  to 
afcertain  that  fa6l.  He  was  probably  near  feventy 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  is  faid  by  fome  to  have  painted  the  only 
original  pidtuie  of  Shakfpeare  now  extant,  in  the 
poffeffion  of  the  Duke  of  Chandos.  By  others, 
with  more  probability,  Richard  Burbadge  is  reported 
to  have  been  the  painter  :  for  among  the  pi6lures 
in  Dulwich  College  is  one,  whi'ch,  in  the  catalogue 
made  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second  by  Cart- 
wright  the  player,  is  faid  to  have  been  painted  by 
Burbadge. 

ROBERT  BENFIELD 

appears  to  have  been  a  fecond-rate  a61or.  He  per- 
formed Antonio  in  The  Dutchefs  of  Mcdfy,  after  the 
death  of  Ofiler.  He  alfo  adled  the  part  of  the 
King  in  The  Deferving  Favourite',  Ladiflaus  in  Ike 
Picture-,  iux\\[is\i\\i\\cu?>'\n  The  Roman  Actor-,  and 
De-gard  in  The  Wild  Goofe  Chafe. 

He  was  alive  in  1647,  being  one  of  the  players 
who  figned  the  dedication  to  the  folio  edition  of 
Fletcher's  plays,  publiflied  in  that  year.  ' 

'  "  He  Is  one,  who  now  the  ftage  is  down,  a6s  the  parafite's 
part  at  taUe  ;  and,  fince  Taylor's  death,  none  can  play  Mofca 
fo  well  as  he."  CharaSier  of  one  who  imitates  the  good  Com- 
panion another  Way.  In  the  edition  of  Fieckno's  Cliaiac'->ers, 
printed  in  1665,  he  fays,  "  this  charadter  was  written  in  1654." 
Taylor  was  alive  in  lQ52,  having  publilhed  The  Wild  Goofe 
Chafe  in  that  year. 
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ROBERT  GOUGHE. 

This  a6lor  at  an  early  period  performed  female 
charaders,  and  was,  I  fuppofe,  the  father  of  Alex- 
ander Goughe,  who  in  this  particular  followed 
Robert's  fteps.  In  The  Seven  deadly  Shis,  Robert 
Goughe  played  Afpatia ;  but  in  the  year  1611  he 
had  arrived  at  an  age  which  entitled  him  to  repre- 
fent  male  chara6lers  ;  for  in  The  Second  Maidisns 
Traged'Wy^  which  was  produced  in  that  year,  he 
performed  the  part  of  the  ufurping  tyrant. 

RICHARD  ROBINSON 

is  faid  by  Wright  to  have  been  a  comedian.  He 
afted  in  Jonfon's  Catiline  in  1611  ;  and,  it  fhould 
feem  from  a  paflage  in  The  Devil  is  an  Afs,  \_KS.  II. 
fc.  viii.]  1616,  that  at  that  time  he  ufually  repre- 
fented  female  characters.  In  The  Second  Maiden  s 
Tra^edie,  he  reprefented  the  Lady  of  Govianus.  I 
have  not  learned  what  parts  in  our  author's  plays 
were  performed  by  this  a6lor.  In  The  Deferving 
JFa7:ourite,  1629,  he  played  Orlinio;  and  in  The 
Wild  Goofe  Chafe,  Le-Caftre.  In  Maffingcr's  Ro- 
man Aclor,  he  performed  jEfopus  ;  and  in  The 
Dutchefs  of  Malfy,  after  the  retirement  of  Condell, 
he  played  the  Cardinal.  Hart,  the  celebrated  a6lor, 
was  originally  his  boy  or  apprentice.  Kobinfon 
was  alive  in  \Qa7 ,  his  name  being  figned,  with 
feveral  others,  to  the  dedication  prefixed  to  the  firfl: 
folio  edition  of  Fletcher's  plays.      In  the  civil  wars 

'  iNIS.  in  the  cdlleftion  of  the  Marquis  of  Lanfdown.     See 
p.  8y,  n.  S. 
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he  ferved  in  the  king's  army,  and  was  killed  in  an 
engagement,  by  Harrifon,  who  was  afterwards 
hanged  at  Charing  Crofs.  Harrifon  refufed  him 
quarter,  after  he  had  laid  down  his  arms,  and  fhot 
him  in  the  head,  faying  at  the  fame  time,  "  Curfed 
is  he  that  doth  the  work  of  the  Lord  negligently."^ 

JOHN  SHANCKE 

was,  according  to  Wright,  a  comedian.  He  was 
but  in  a  low  clafs,  having  performed  the  part  of 
the  Curate  in  Fletcher's  Scornful  Lady,  and  that  of 
Hillario  (a  fervant)  in  The  Wild  GooJ'e  Chafe.  He 
was  a  dramatick  author,  as  well  as  an  adlor,  having 
produced  a  comedy  entitled  Shankes  Ordinary, 
which  was  adled  at  Blackfriars  in  the  year  1 623-4.3 

JOHN  RICE. 

The  only  information  I  have  met  with  concern- 
ing this  player,  is,  that  he  reprefented  the  Marquis 
of  Pefcara,  an  inconfiderable  part  in  Webfter's 
Dutchefs  of  Malfy.  He  was  perhaps  brother  to 
Stephen  Rice,  clerk,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  will 
of  John  Hemino-e. 

The  foregoing  lift  is  faid  in  the  firft  folio  to  con- 
tain the  names  of  the  principal  adors  in  thefe  plays. 

Befide  thefe,  we  know  that  Jolin  JVilfon  played 
an  infignificant  part  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing; 

Gabriel  was  likewife  an  inferior  ador  in  the.e 

^  Hi/t.  Hijirion.  p.  8. 

^  "  For  the  kings  company.  Shankes  Ordinarie,  written  by 
Shankes  himfelfe,  this  iG  March,  l623, — ^.1.  0,  0."  MS. 
Herbert. 
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plays,  as  appears  from  The  Third  Part  of  King 
Henry  VI.  p.  150,  edit.  l623,  where  we  find 
"  Enter  Gabriel^  In  the  correfponding  place  in 
the  old  play  entitled  The  True  Tragedie  of  Richarde 
Duke  of  Yorke,  &c.  we  have — ''  Enter  a  MeffengerT 
Sinkler  or  Sinclo,  and  Humphrey ,4  were  likewife 
players  in  the  fame  theatre,  and  of  the  fame  clafs. 
William  Barkfled,^  John  Duke,  and  Chriftopher 
Beefton,^  ahb  belonged  to  this  company.  The  latter 
from  the  year  l624  to  l63S,  when  he  died,  was 
manager  of  the  Cockpit  theatre  in  Drury  Lane. 

In  a  book  of  the  lafi  age  of  no  great  authority, 
we  are  told  that  "  the  infamous  Hugh  Peters,  after 
he  had  been  expelled  from  the  Univerlity  of  Cam- 
bridge, went  to  London,  and  enrolled  himfelf  as 
a  player  in  Shakfpeare's  company,  in  which  he 
ufually  performed  tiie  part  of  the  Clown."  Hugh 
Peter  (for  that  was  his  name,  not  Peters,  as  he 
was  vulgarly  called  by  his  contemporaries.)  was 
born  at  Fowey  or  Foye  in  Cornwall  in  1599,  and 
was  entered  of  Trinity  College,  in  Cambridge,  in 
the  year  l6l3.  In  1617  he  took  the  degree  of  _ 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  that  of  Mafter  of  Arts  in 
1622.  On  the  23d  of  December  1621,  as  I  find 
from  the  Regiftry  of  the  Biiliop  of  London,  he 
was  ordained  a  deacon,  by  Dr.  Mountaine  then 
bifhop  of  that  fee  ;  and  on  June  8,  l623,  he  was 
ordained  a  prieft.     During  his  refidence  at  Trinity 


*  In  The  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  p.  158,  firft  folio, 
the  following  ftage-direftion  is  found  :  "  Enter  Sinklo  and  Hum- 
phrey." In  the  old  play  in  quarto,  entitled  The  true  Tragedie 
of  Richarde  Duke  of  Yorke,  "  Enter  two  Keepers." 

^  He  was  one  of  the  children  of  the  Revels.  See  the  Dra- 
matis  Perfon^s  of  Ben  Jonfon's  Silent  Woman. 

®  Dramatis  Perfonts  of  Every  Man  in  his  Humour. 
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College  he  behaved  fo  improperly,  that  he  was 
once  publickly  whipped  for  his  irifolence  and  con- 
tumacy ; '  but  I  do  not  find  that  he  was  expelled. 
It  is,  however,  not  improbable  that  he  was  rufti- 
cated  for  a  time,  for  fome  mifcondudt ;  and  perhaps 
in  that  interval^  inftead  of  retiring  to  his  parent's 
houfe  in  Cornwall,  his  reftlefs  fpirit  carried  him 
to  London,  and  induced  him  to  tread  the  ftage. 
If  this  was  the  cafe,  it  probably  happened  about 
the  time  of  our  author's  death,  when  Hugh  Peter 
was  about  eighteen  years  old. 

Langbaine   was    undoubtedly   miftaken  in  fup- 
pofing  that  Edward  Alleyn  was  "  an  ornament  to 
Blackfriars."     Wright,  who  was  much   better  ac- 
quainted with  the  ancient  ftage,  fays,  "  he  never  • 
heard  that  Alleyn  a6led  there:"  and  the  lift  in  the 
firft    folio   edition    of  our    author's    plays   proves 
deciftvely  that  he  was  not  of  his  company  ;  for  fo 
celebrated  a  performer  could  not  have  been  over- 
looked, when  that  lift  was  forming.     So  early  as 
in   1593,  we  find  "  Ned  Alleyn's  company  men- 
.  tioned."^     Alleyn  was  fole  proprietor  iind  manager 
of  the  Fortune  theatre,    in   which  he  performed 
from  1599,  (^^Tt^  perhaps  before)  till  1616,  when, 
I  believe,  he  quitted  the  ftage.     He  was  ferv^ant  to 
the    Lord    Admiral    (Nottingham)  :    all    the    old 
plays  therefore  which  are  faid  to  have  been  per- 
formed by   the  Lord  Admirars  Servants,  were  re- 
prefented  at  the  Fortune  by  Alleyn's  com.pany.5' 

7  Warton's  Milton,  p.  432, 

^  P.  243,  n.  2. 

^  In  a  former  edition  I  had  faid,  on  the  authoiity'  of  Mr. 
Oldys,  that  "  Edward  Alieyn,  the  player,  mentions  in  his  Diary, 
that  he  once  had  fo  flender  an  audience  in  his  theatre  called  the 
Fortune,    that  the  whole  receipt  of  the  houfe  amounted  to  no 
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THE  hiftory  of  the  ftage  as  far  as  it  relates  to 
Shakfpeare,  naturally  divides  itlelf  into  three 
periods  :  the  period  which  preceded  his  appearance 
as  an  a<5lor  or  dramatick  writer ;  that  during  which 
he  flourifhed ;  and  the  time  which  has  elapfed  lince 
his  death.  Having  now  gone  through  the  two 
former  of  thefe  periods,  I  Oiall  take  a  tranfient 
view  of  the  ftage  from  .the  death  of  our  great  poet 
to  the  year  1741,  ftill  with  a  view  to  Shakfpeare, 
and  his  works. 

Soon  after  his  death,  four  of  the  principal  com- 
panies then  fubfifting,    made  a  union,    and  were 


more  than  three  pounds  and  fome  odd  fliillings."  But  I  have 
lince  feen  Alleyn's  Diaiy,  (which  was  then  mislaid,)  and  I  find 
Mr.  Oldys  was  miftaken.  The  memorandum  on  which  the  in- 
telligence conveyed  by  the  Librarian  of  Dulwich  College  to  that 
Antiquary  was  founded,  is  as  follows  :  "  06t,  \Ql7 ,  I  went  to 
the  Red  Bull,  and  rd.  for  The  Younger  Brother  but  ^.3.  6.  4." 
It  appears  from  one  of  Lord  Bacon's  Letters  that  AUeyn  had 
in  l6l8  left  the  ftage.  "  AUeyn  that  was  the  player,"  he  calls 
him.  The  money  therefore  which  he  mentions  to  have  received 
for  the  play  of  The  Younger  Brother,  muft  have  been  the  pro- 
duce of  the  fecond  day's  reprefentation,  in  confcquence  of  his 
having  fold  the  property  of  that  piece  to  the  tharers  in  the  Red 
Bull  theatre,  or  being  in  fome  other  way  entitled  to  a  benefit  from 
it.  Alleyn's  own  playhoufe,  the  Fortune,  was  then  open,  but 
I  imagine,  he  had  fold  otf  his  property  in  it  to  a  kinfman,  one 
Thomas  Allen,  an  attor  likewife.  Jn  his  Diary  he  frequently 
mentions  his  going  frotu  Dulwich  to  London'  after  dinner,  and 
fupping  with  him  and  fome  of  "  the  Fortune's  men."  From  this 
MS.  I  expeded  to  have  learned  feveral  particulars  relative  to  our 
ancient  ftage;  but  unluckily  the  Diary  docs  not  commence  till 
the  year  1617,  (at  which  lime  he  had  retired  to  his  College,  at 
Dulwich,)  and  contains  no  theatrical  intelligence  whaifoever, 
except  the  article  already  quoted. 
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afterwards  called   The    United    Companies  i    but  I 
know  not  precilely   in   what  this  union  conlifted. 
I  iiifpe^l  it  arofe  from  a  penury  of  actors,  and  that 
the  managers  contra6led  to  permit  the  performers 
in  each  houfe  occafionally  to  affift  their  brethren  in 
the  other  theatres  in  the  reprefentation  of   plays. 
We  have  already  feen  that  John  Heminge  in  1618 
pay'd  Sir  George  Buck,  "  in  the  name  of  the  four 
company s,  for  a  lenten  difpenfation  in  the  holydaies, 
44s. ;"    and  Sir  Henry  Herbert  obferves   that  the 
play  called  Come  fee  a  pronder,  "  written  by  John 
Daye  for  a  company  of  ftrangers,"  and  reprefented 
Sept.  18,   1623,  was  ''  a6ted' at  the  Red  Bull,    and 
licenfed  without  his  hand  to  it^    becaufe  they   [i.  e. 
this  company  of  ftrangers]   were  none  of  the  four  , 
compani/s.'"      The  old  comedy  entitled  Amends  for 
Ladies,    as  appears  from  its  title-page  was  aeled  at 
Blachfriars  before  the  year   1618,    "   both  by  the 
Prince's  fervants  and  Lady  Elizabeth's,''    though 
the  theatre  at  Blackfriars   then   belonged   to   the 
king's  fervants. 

After  the  death  of  Shakfpeare,  the  plays  of 
Fletcher  appear  for  feveral  years  to  have  been 
more  admired,  or  at  lealt  to  have  been  more  fre- 
quently a6led,  than  thofe  of  our  poet.  During 
the  latter  part  of -the  reign  of  James  the  Firft, 
Fletcher's  pieces  had  the  advantage  of  novelty  to 
recommend  them.  I  believe,  between  the  time  of 
Beaumont's  death  in  161 5  and  his  own  in  lG25, 
this  poet  produced  at  leaft  twenty-five  plays.  Sir 
Afton  Cokain  has  informed  us,  in  his  poems,  that 
of  the  thirty-hve  pieces  improperly  afcribed  to 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  the  folio  edition  of 
1647,  much  the   greater  part   were   written  after 

Vol.  III.  T 
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Beaumont's  death  ; '  and  his  account  is  partly  con- 
firmed by  Sir*  Henry  Herbert's  Manufcript,  from 
which  it  appears  that  Fletcher  produced  eleven  new 
plays  in  the  laft  four  years  of  his  life.  If  we  were 
poliefled  of  the  Regiiler  kept  by  Sir  George  Buck, 
we  ihould  there,  I  make  no  doubt,  find  near  twenty 
dramas  written  by  the  fame  author  in  the  interval 
between  l6l5  and  l622.  As,  to  afcertain  thefhare 
which  each  of  thefe  writers  had  in  the  works  which 
have  erroneoufly  gone  under  their  joint  names,  has 
long  been  a  dejideratum  in  dramatick  hiflory,  I  fhall 
here  fet  down  as  perfect  a  lift  as  I  have  been  able 
to  form  of  the  pieces  produced  by  Fletcher  in  his 
latter  years. 

The  Honeji  Mans  Fortune,  tholigh  it  appeared 
firft  in  the  folio  1647,  was  one  of  the  few  pieces 
in  that  colle6lion,  which  was  the  joint  production 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  It  was  firft  performed 
at  the  Globe  theatre  in  the  year  l6l3,  two  years 
before  the  death  of  Beaumant.^ 


For  what  a  foul 


'^  And  inexcufable  fault  it  is,   {that  whole 

"   Volume  of  plays  heing  almoji  every  one 

"  After  the  death  of  Beaumont  writ,)  that  none 

"  Would  certifie  them  fo  much  ?" 

Verfes  addreffed  by  Sir  Afton  Cokain  to  Mr,  Charles 
Cotton. 
See  alfo  his  verfes  addreffed  to  Mr.  Humphry  Mofeley  and  Mr. 
Humphry  Robinfon  : 

"  In  the  large  book  of  playes  you  late  did  print 
"  In  Beaumont  and  in  Fletcher's  name,  why  in't 
"  Did  you  not  juftice  ?  give  to  each  his  due  ? 
"  For  Beaumont  of  thofe  many  writ  in  few  ; 
"^  And  Maflinger  in  other  few  3   the  main  . 
''  Being  fole  iffues  of  fweet  Fletcher's  brain," 

*  A  Manufcript  copy  of  this  play  is  now  before  me,  marked 
1613. 
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The  Loyal  Subject  was  the  fole  production  of 
Fletcher,  and  was  firft  reprefented  in  the  year 
1618. 

It  appears  from  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  Man ufcriptj 
that  the  new  plays  which  Fletcher  had  brought  out 
in  the  courfe  of  the  year,  were  generally  prefented 
at  court  at  Chriftmas.  As  therefore  The  JJland 
Princefs,  The  Pilgrim,  and  The  Wild  Gooje  Chafe 
are  found  among  the  court  exhibitions  of  the  year 
1621,  we  need  not  hefitate  to  afcribethefe  pieces 
alfo  to  the  fame  poet.  The  Wild  GooJe  Chafe^ 
though  abfurdly  printed  under  the  joint  names  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  is  exprefsly  afcribed  to 
the  latter  by  Lowin  and  Taylor,  the  a^lors  who 
publifhed  it  in  l652.  The  Beggars  Bujli,  being 
alfo  a(^ed  at  court  in  1622,  was  probably  written 
by  Fletcher.  The  Tamer  Tamed  is  exprefsly  called 
his  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  as  is  The  Mad  Lover  by 
Sir  Afton  Cockain :  and  it  appears  from  the  ma- 
nufcript  fo  often  quoted  that  The  JSight- Walker 
and  Love's  Pilgrimage,  having  been  left  imperfe6t 
by  Fletcher,  were  corre(?ted  and  finifhed  by  Shirley. 

I  have  now  given  an  account  of  nine  of  the 
pieces  in  which  Beaumont  appears  to  have  had  no 
fhare ;  and  fubjoin  a  lilt,  of  eleven  other  plays 
written  by  Fletcher,  (with  the  affiftance  of  Rowley 
in  one  only,)  precifely  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  licenfed  by  the  Mailer  of  the  Revels. 

1622.    May   14,   he  produced  a  new  play  called 
The  Prophetefs. 

June  22,    The  Sea  Voyage.      This  piece 
was  a6ted  at  the  Globe. 
061ober  24,  The  Spanijlt  Curate.     A6led 
at  Blackfriars. 
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1 623.  Auguft  29,  The  Maid  of  the  Mill;  written 
by  Fletcher  and  Rowley  ;  a(5led  at  the 
Globe. 

O6lober  17,   The  Devill  of  Doivgate,    or 
Ujiirij  put  to  ufe.   A6ted  by  the  kmg's  fer- 
wints.     This  piece  is  loft. 
Decemb.65  The  TVandering  Lovers  \  a6led 
at  Blackfriars.     This  piece  is  alfo  loft. 

1624.  May  27,  A  Wife  for  a  Month,  Adedby 
the  King's  fervants. 

06iob.  19,  Rule  a  Wife  and  have  a  Wife. 
1625-6.    January  22,   The  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn. 
Acted  at  Blackfriars. 

Feb.  3,  The  Noble  Gentleman.     A6led  at 
the  lame  theatre. 

In  a  former  page  an  account  has  been  given  of 
the  court-exhibitions  in  1622.  In  Sir  Henry  Her- 
bert's Office-book  I  find  the  following  "  Note  of 
fach  playes  as  were  acted  at  court  in  l623  and 
1624,"  which  confirms  what  I  have  fuggefted,  that 
the  plays  of  Shakfpeare  were  not  then  fo  much  ad- 
mired as  thofe  of  the  poets  of  the  day. 

"  Upon  Michelmas  night  att  Hampton  court. 
The  Mayd  of  the  Mill  by  the  K.  Company. 

"  Upon  Allhollows  night  at  St.  James,  the  prince 
being  there  only,  The  Mayd  of  the  Mill  againe, 
with  reformations. 

"  Upon  the  fifth  of  November  att  Whitehall, 
the  prince  being  there  only,  The  Gipjj/e,  by  the 
Cockpitt  company. 

"  Upon  St.  Stevens  daye,  the  king  and  prince 
being  there,  The  Mayd  of  the  Mill  by  the  K.  com- 
pany.    Att  Whitehall. 

"  Upon  St.  John's  night,    the  prince  only  being 
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there,  The  Bondman  by  the  queene  [of  Bohemia's] 
company.     Att  WhitehalL 

"  Upon  Innocents  night,  falling  out  'upon  a 
Sonday,  The  Buck  is  a  thief,  the  king  and  prince 
being  there.  By  the  king's  company.  At  White- 
hall. 

"  Upon  New-years  night,  by  the  K.  company, 
The  fFcmdering  Lovers,  the  prince  only  being  there. 
Att  Whitehall. 

*•  Upon  the  Sonday  after,  beinge  the  4  of  Ja- 
nuary 1623,  by  the  Queene  of  Bohemias  company. 
The  Changelinge ;  the  prince  only  being  there.  Att 
Whitehall. 

"  Upon  Twelfe  Night,  the  mafke  being  put  off, 
More  dijfemhlers  hejides  JVomen,'^  by  the  king's  com- 
pany, the  prince  only  being  there.     Att  Whitehall. 

"  To  the  Duchefs  of  Richmond,  in  the  kings 
abfence,  was  given  The  JVinters  Tale,  by  the  K. 
company,  the  18  Janu.  l623.     Att  Whitehall. 

"  Upon  All-hollows  night,  l624,  the  king 
beinge  at  Roifton,  no  play. 

"  The  night  after,  my  Lord  Chamberhn  had 
Rule  a  wije  and  have  a  luife  for  the  ladys,  by  the 
kings  company. 

"  Upon  St.  Steevens  night,  the  prince  only 
being  there,  [was  a6ied]  Rule  a  wife  and  have  a 
ivife,  by  the  kings  company.     Att  Whitehall. 

"  Upon  St.  John's  night,  [the  prince]  and  the 
duke  of  Brunfwick  beinf^  there,  The  Fox,  by  the 
.     At  Whiteliall. 

"  Upon  Innocents  night,  the  [prince]  and  the 
duke  of  Brunfwyck  being  there,    Cupids  Revenge, 

^  "  The  worft  play  that  ere  I  faw/'  fays  the  writer  ui  a  mar- 
ginal note. 
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by  the  Queen  of  Bohemia's  Servants.  Att  White- 
hall,  1624. 

"  Upon  New-years  night,  the  prince  only  being 
there,  The  firft  part  of  Si?-  John  Faljiaff,  by  the 
king's  company.     Att  Whitehall,   l624. 

'.'  Upon  Twelve  night,  the  Mafque  being  putt 
of,  and  the  prince  only  there,  Tu  Quoque,  by  the 
Queene  of  Bohemias  fervants.  Att  Whitehall, 
1624. 

"  Upon  the  Sonday  night  following,  being  the 
ninthe  of  January,  1624,  the  Mafque  was  per- 
formd. 

"  On  Candlemas  night  the  2  February,  no  play, 
the  king  being  att  Newmarket." 


From  the  time  when  Sir  Henry  Herbert  came 
into  the  office  of  the  Revels  to  l642,  when  the 
theatres  were  {hut  up,  his  Manufcript  does  not 
furnifh  us  with  a  regular  account  of  the  plays  ex- 
hibited at  court  every  year.  Such,  however,  as  he 
has  given,  I  fhall  now  fubjoin,  together  with  a  few 
anecdotes  which  he  has  preferved,  relative  to  fome 
of  the  works  of  our  poet  and  the  dramatick  writers 
who  immediately  fucceeded  him. 

"  For  the  king's  players.  An  olde  playe  called 
JVinters  Tale,  formerly  allowed  of  by  Sir  George 
Bucke,  and  likewyfe  by  mee  on  Mr.  Hemmings  his 
worde  that  there  was  nothing  profane  added  or 
reformed,  thogh  the  allowed  bookc  was  miffinge ; 
and  therefore  I  returned  it  without  a  fee,  this  1 9  of 
Auguft,   1623. 

"  For  the  king's  company.  The  Hijiorye  of  Henry 
the  Firjt^^  written  by  Damport  [Davenport]  ;  this 
10  April,  1S24,— ;^.l.  0.  0. 
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^^  For  the  king's  company.  An  olde  play  called 
The  Honeft  Mans  Fortune,  the  originall  being  loft, 
was  re-allowed  by  mee  at  Mr.  Taylor's  in  treaty^ 
and  on  condition  to  give  mee  a  booke  [Tlie  Ar- 
cadia],  this  8  Febraa.  l624." 

The  manufcript  copy  of  The  Honeft  Alans  For- 
tune is  now  before  me,  and  is  dated  l6l3.  It  was 
therefore  probably  thejointprodu6lion  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher.  This  piece  was  a6ted  at  the  Globe, 
and  the  copy  which  had  been  licenfed  by  Sir  George 
Buc,  was  without  doubt  deltroyed  by  the  fire  which 
confumed  that  theatre  in  the  year  l6l3.  The  al- 
lowed copy  of  The  JVinters  Tale  was  probably  de- 
ftroyed  at  the  fame  time. 

"  17  July,  1626.  [Received]  from  Mr.  Hem- 
mings  for  a  courtefie  done  him  about  their  Black- 
friers  hous, — £.3.  O.  0. 

"  [Received]  from  Mr.  Hemming,  in  their 
company's  name,  to  forbid  the  playing  of  Shake- 
fpeare's  plays,  to  the- Red  Bull  Company,  this  1  i  of 
Aprill,   1627,-^.5.  O.  0. 

*' This  day  being  the  11  of  Janu.  l630,  I  did 
refufe  to  allow  of  a  play  of   Meflinger's,5   becaufe 

"*  This  play  in  a  late  entry  on  the  Stationers'  books  was  afcri- 
bed  by  a  fraudulent  bookfeller  to  Shakfpeare. 

^  Maflinger's  Duhe  of  Millaine  and  Virgin  Martyr  were 
printed  in  1623.  It  appears  from  the  office-book  of  Sir  Henry 
Herbert,  that  his  other  plays  were  produced  in  the  following 
order : 

The  Bondman,  Dec.  3,  1023 .  Adled  at  th^  Cockpit  in  Drury 
Lane, 

The  Renegado,  or  the  Gentleman  of  Venice,  April  17>  1624. 
A6ted  at  the  Cockpit. 

The  Parliament  of  Lave,  Nov.  3,  l624.  Ailed  at  the  Cock- 
pit. Of  this  play  the  laft  four  AiSts  are  yet  extant  in  manu- 
fcript. 

T4 
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itt  did  contain  dangerous  matter,    as  the  depofing 
of  Sebaltian  king  of  Portugal,   by  Philip  the  [Se- 


The  Spavijh  Viceroy,  afted  in  1624.     This  play  is  loft. 

The  Roman  Atlor,  Oftober  11,  1026.  Aded  by  the  king's 
company. 

The  Judge,  Jane  6,  1627.  A6led  by  the  king's  company. 
This  play  is  loft. 

The  Great  Duke  was  licenfed  for  the  Queen's  Servants,  July  5, 
1627.  This  was,,  I  apprehend.  The  Great  Duke  of  Florence^ 
which  was  a6ted  by  that  company. 

The  Honour  of  IVbrnen  was  licenfed  May  6,  1628.  I  fufpeft 
that  this  was  the  original  name  of  The  Maid  of  Honour,  which 
v; as  printed  in  1631,  though  not  entered  for  the  ftage  in  Sir 
Henry  Herbert's  book. 

The  Picture,  June  8,  I629.     Afted  by  the  king's  company. 

Minerva  s  Sacrifice,  Nov.  3,  1629.  Acted  by  the  king's  com- 
pany.    This  play  is  loft. 

the  Emperor  of  the  Eaft,  March  11,  1630-31.  Afted  by  the 
Icing's  company. 

Believe  as  you  lift.  May  7,  l631.  A6led  by  the  king's  com- 
pany.    This  play  is  loft. 

The  Unfortunate  Piety,  June  13,  l631.  A6led  by  the  king's 
company.     This  play  is  loft. 

The  Fatal  Doivry  does  not  appear  to  have  been  licenfed  for 
the  ftage  under  that  title,  but  was  printed  in  l632.  It  was  acted 
by  the  king's  company. 

The  City  Aladam,  May  25,  l632,  a6led  by  the  king's  com- 
pany. 

j4  neiv  Way  to  pay  old  Debts  does  not  appear  to  have  been  li- 
cenfed for  the  ftage,  but  was  printed  in  Nov.  1632-. 

'  The  Guardian  was  licenfed  O6tob.  31,  1633.  Atted  by  the 
king's  company. 

The  Tragedy  of  Oleander,  May  7,  l634.  Afted  by  the  king's 
company.     This  play  is  loft. 

J  Very  Woman,  June  6,  l634.  Afted  by  the_  king's  com- 
pany. 

The  Orator,  Jan.  10,  1634-5.  Afted  by  the  king's  com- 
pany.    This  play  i's  loft. 

The  Bafliful  Lover,  May  g,  l636.  Afted  by  the  king's 
company. 

The  king  and  the  Suljefi,  June  5,  1638.  Aded  by  the  fame 
company.  ^This  title.  Sir  Henry  Herbert  fays,  was  changed.  I 
fulpe6t  it  was  new  named  The  Tyrant.     The  play  is  loft. 
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Gond,]  and  ther  being  a  peace  fworen  twixte  the 
kings  of  England  and  Spayne.  I  had  my  fee  not- 
withftandinge,  which  belongs  to  me  for  reading 
itt  over,  and  ought  to  be  brought  always  with  the 
booke. 

"  Received  of  Knight,^  for  allowing  of  Ben  John- 
fons  play  called  Humours  recoriciTd,  or  the  Mag- 
7ietich  Lady,  to  bee  aded,  this  I'ithof  061ob.  l632, 
£.'1.  O.  O. 

"  18  Nov.  ]632.  In  the  play  of  The  Ball,  writ- 
ten by  Sherley,7   and  a<Sied  by  the  Queens  players. 


Alexius,  or  the  Chajie  Lover,  Sept.  25,  I639.  A6led  by  the 
king's  company. 

The  Fair  Anchorefs  of  Paujilippo,  Jan,  20,  l63g-40.  A6ted 
by  the  king's  company. 

Several  other  pieces  by  this  author  were  formerly  in  pofleffion 
of  John  Warburton,  Efq.  Somerfet  Herald,  but  I  know  not  when 
they  were  written.  Their  titles  are,  Antonio  and  Fallia,  The 
Woman  s  Plot,  Philenzo  and  Hippolita,   Tajle  and  JFelcowe. 

^  The  book-keeper  of  Blackfriars'  playhoiife.  The  date  of 
this  piece  of  Ben  Jonfon  has  hitherto  been  unafcertained.  Im- 
mediately after  this  entry  is  another,  which  accounts  for  the 
defe6t  of  feveral  leaves  in  the  edition  of  Lord  Brooke's  Poems, 
1633  :  "  Received  from  Henry  Seyle  for  allowinge  a  booke  of 
verfes  of  my  lord  Brooks,  entitled  Religion,  Humane  Learning, 
Warr,  and  Honor,  this  1/  of  06lober  1632,  in  mony,  ^.  1 .  0.  0  : 
in  books  to  the  value  of  ^.  1.  4.  0." — In  all  the  pubLflied  co- 
pies twenty  leaves  on  the  fubje*3:  of  Religion,  are  wanting, 
having  been  cancelled,  probably,  by  the  order  of  Archbilliop 
Laud. 

The  fubfequent  entry  afcertains  the  date  of  Cowley's  earlieft 
produ£tion  : 

"  More  of  Seyle,  for  allowinge  of  two  other  fmall  peeces  of 
verfes  for  the  prefs,  done  by  a  boy  of  this  town  called  Cowley, 
at  the  fame  time,  ^.0.   10.  0." 

'  Such  of  the  plays  of  Shirley  as  were  reglftered  by  Sir  Henry 
Herbert,  were  licenfed  in  the  following  order  : 

Love  Tricks,  ivith  Complements,  Feb.  10,   1624-5, 
Mayds  Revenge,  Feb  9,   1625-6. 
The  Brothers,  Nov.  4,  1626. 
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ther  were  divers  perfonated  fo  naturally,  both  of 
lords  and  others  of  the  court,  that  I  took  it  ill,  and 
would  have  forbidden  the  play,  but  that  Bifton 
[Cliriftopher  Beefton]  promifte  many  things  which 
I  found  faulte  withall  (hould  be  left  out,  and  that 
he  would  not  fuffer  it  to  be  done  by  the  poett  any 
more,  who  deferves  to  be  puniflit  ;  and  the  firll 
that  offends  in  this  kind,  of  poets  or  players,  fliall 
be  fure  of  publique  punifhment. 

"  R.  for  allowinge  of  The  Tale  of  the  Tiihh,V{iv\x 
Hoop's  parte  wholly  ftrucke  out,  and  the  motion 
of  the  tubb,  by  commande  from  my  lord  cham- 
berlin  ;  exceptions  being  taken  againft  it  by  Inigo 
Jones,  furveyor  of  the  kings  workes,  as  a  perfonal 
injury  unto  him.     May  7,   l633,— ^.2.  0.  0." 


The  Witty  fair  One,  Oaob.  3,   l628.     - 

The  faithful  Servant,  Nov.  3,   1629. 

The  Tray  tor,  May  4,   l631. 

The  Duke,  May  1/,  l631. 

Loves  Cruelty,  Nov.  14,   l631. 

The  Changes,  Jan.  10,   1631-2. 

Hyde  Park,  April  20,   1032, 

The  Ball,  Nov.  l6,  1032. 

The  Bewties,  Jan.  21,   1632-3. 

The  Young  Admiral,  July  3,   l633. 

The  Gamefter,  Nov.  11,   1633. 

The  Example,  June  24,  1634. 

The  Opportunity,  Nov.  29,   l634. 

The  Coronation,  Feb.  6,   1634-5. 

Chabot,  Admiral  of  France,  April  29,   l635, 

The  Lady  of  Pleafure,  Oaob.  15,  l635. 

The  Dukes  Miftrefs,  Jan.  18,   1635-6. 

The  Royal  Mafter,  April  23,   l638. 

The  Gentleman  of  Fenife,  30  Oftob.  1 639, 

Rofania,   I  June,   l640. 

The  Impofto'r,  Nov.  10,  l640. 

The  Politique  Father,  May  26,  l641. 

The  Cardinall,  Nov.  25,   l641. 

The  Sifters,  April  26,  l642. 
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In  this  piece,  of  which  the  precife  date  vvaa 
hitherto  unknown,  J^itru  Hoop,  i.  e.  J^itruvius 
Hoop,  undoubtedly  was  intended  to  reprefent  Inigo 
Jones. 

"  The  comedy  called  7  he  Yonge  AdmiraU,  being 
free  from  oaths,  prophanefs,  or  oblceanes,  hath 
given  mee  much  delight  and  fatisfa6iion  in  the 
readinge,  and  may  ferve  for  a  patterne  to  other 
poetts,  not  only  for  the  bettring  of  maners  and 
language,  but  for  the  improvement  of  the  quality, 
which  hath  received  Ibme  brnfhings  of  late. 

"  When  Mr.  Sherley  hath  read  this  ap})robation, 
I  know  it  will  encourage  him  to  purfue  this  bene- 
ficial and  cleanly  way  of  poetry,  and  when  other 
poetts  heare  and  fee  his  good  fuccefs,  I  am  confi- 
dent they  will  imitate  the  original  for  their  own 
credit,  and  make  fuch  copies  in  this  harmlefs  way, 
as  fhall  Ipeak  them  mafiers  in  their  art,  at  the  firll 
fight,  to  all  judicious  fpe6lators.  It  may  be  adled 
this  3  July,    1()33. 

"  I  have  entered  this  allowance,  for  direction  to 
my  fucceflbr,  and  for  example  to  all  poetts,  that 
ihall  write  after  the  date  hereof. 

"  Received  of  Bifion,  for  an  ould  play  called 
Hymens  Hol/iday,  newly  revived  at  their  houfe,  be- 
ing a  play  given  unto  him  for  my  ufe,  this  1 5  Aug. 
1633,  £.3.  O.  0.  Received  of  him  for  fomc  alte- 
rations in  it,  ;^.l.  0.  O. 

"  Meetinge  with  him  at  the  ould  exchange,  he 
gave  my  wife  a  payre  of  gloves,  that  coft  him  at 
lead  twenty  Ihillings. 

"  Upon  a  fecond  petition  of  the  players  to  the 
High  Commifiion  court,  wherein  they  did  mee 
right  in  my  care  to  purge  their  plays  of  all  oflenfe, 
my  lords  Grace  of  Canterbury  beftowed  many 
words  upon  mee,  and  difcharged  mee  of  any  blame. 
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and  layd  the  whole  fault  of  their  play  called  The 
Magnetick  Lacbj,  upon  the  players.  This  happened 
the  '24  of  Odob.  1(533,  at  Lambeth.  In  their  firft 
petition  they  would  have  excufed  themfelves  on 
mee  and  the  poett." 

"  On  vSaterday  the  l/thof  Novemb.^  being  the 
Queens  birth  day,  Richarde  the  Thirde  was  adted  by 
the  K.  players  at  St.  James,  wher  the  king  and 
queene  were  prefent,  it  being  the  iirft  play  the 
queene  fawe  (ince  her  M.'3"^  delivery  of  the  Duke 
of  York.      1633. 

"  On  tufday  the  IQth  of  November,  being  the 
king's  birth-day.  The  Yong  Admirall  was  acled  at 
St.  James  by  the  queen's  players,  and  likt  by  the 
K.  and  Queen. 

"  The  Kings  players  fent  me  an  ould  booke  of 
Fletchers  called  The  Loyal  Subject,  formerly  allowed 
by  Sir  George  Bucke,  16  Novemb.  16I8,  which 
according  to  their  defire  and  agreement  I  did  pe- 
rufe,  and  with  fome  reformations  allowed  of,  the 
23  of  Nov.  1633,  for  which  they  fent  mee  accord- 
ing to  their  promife^T.l.  O.  0.9 

'^  On  tufday  night  at  Saint  James,  the  26  of 
Novemb.  1033,  was  a6led  before  the  King  and 
Queene,   The  Taminge  of  the  Shreiv.     Likt. 

"  On  thurfday  night  at  St.  James,  the  28  of 
Novemb.  l633,  was  a6led  before  the  King  and 
Queene,  The  Tamer  Tamd,  made  by  Fletcher.  Very- 
well  likt. 

"  On  tufday  night  at  Whitehall  the  10  of  De- 
cemb.  1633,  was  a6led  before  the  King  and  Queen, 

^  This  is  a  miftake.  It  fliould  be  the  l6th  of  November. 
She  was  born  Nov.  16,   1609. 

^  In  the  margin  the  writer  adds — "  The  firft  ould  play  fent 
rnce  to  be  perufed  by  the  K.  players." 
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The  Loyal  Subject,  iTiade  by  Fletcher,  and  very  well 
likt  by  the  king. 

"  On  Monday  night  the  l6  of  December,  l633, 
at  Whitehall  was  acted  before  the  King  and  Queen, 
Hymens  Holliday  or  Cupids  Fegarys,  an  ould  play 
of  Rowleys.     Likte. 

"  On  Wenfday  night  the  firll:  of  January,  1633, 
Cymbeline  was  a6led  at  Court  by  the  Kings  players. 
Well  likte  by  th§  kinge. 

"  On  Monday  night  the  fixth  of  January  and  the 
Twelfe  Night  was  prefented  at  Denmark-houfe, 
before  the  King  and  Queene,  Fletchers  paftorall 
c^Wed  The  Faithfull  Skcpheardejfe,  in  the  clothes 
the  Queene  had  given  Taylor  the  year  before  of  her 
owne  paftorall. 

"'  The  fcenes  were  fitted  to  the  paftorall,  and 
made,  by  Mr.  Inigo  Jones,  in  the  great  chamber, 
1O33. 

"  This  morning  being  the  9th  of  January,  l633, 
the  kinge  was  pleasd  to  call  mee  into  his  with- 
'drawinge  chamber  to  the  windowe,  wher  he  went 
over  all  that  I  had  crofte  in  Davenants  play-booke, 
and  allowing  o^ faith  and  Jlight  to  bee  afleverations 
only,  and  no  oathes,  markt  them  to  ftande,  and 
fome  other  few  things,  but  in  the  greater  part 
allowed  of  my  reformations.  This  was  done  upon 
a  complaint  of  Mi*.  Endymion  Porters  in  De- 
cember. 

"  I'he  kinge  is  pleasd  to  take  faith,  death,  Jlight, 
for  adeverations,    and  no  oaths,^  to  which  I  doe 


*  In  a  fmall  traft  of  the  laft  age,  of  which  I  have  forgot  the 
title,  we  are  told  that  Charles  the  Second,  being  reprimanded 
by  one  of  his  bifliops  for  frequently  introducing  profane  oaths  in 
his  difcourfe,  defended  himfelf  by  faying,  "  Your  martyr  fwore 
twice  more  than  I  do." 
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humbly  fubmit  as  my  m afters  judgment ;  but  under 
favour  conceive  them  to  be  oaths,  and  enter  them 
here,  to  declare  my  opinion  and  fubmiffion. 

"  The  10  of  January,  l633,  I  returned  unto  Mr. 
Davenant  his  playe-booke  of  The  Witts,  corrected 
by  the  kinge. 

"  The  kinge  would  not  take  the  booke  at  Mr. 
Porters  hands;  but  commanded  him  to  bring  it 
unto  mee,  which  he  did,  and  likewife  commanded 
Davenant  to  come  to  me  for  it,  as  I  believe ; 
othervvife  he  would  not  have  byn  fo  civill. 

"  The  Guardian.,  a  play  of  Mr.  MefTengers,  was 
a6led  at  court  on  Sunday  the  12  January,  l633,  by 
the  Kings  players,  and  well  likte. 

"  The  Tale  of  the  Tub  was  a6led  on  tufday  night 
at  Court,  the  14  Janua.  l633,  by  the  Queenes 
players,  and  not  likte. 

"  The  Winters  Tale  was  a6led  on  thurfday  night 
at  Court,  the  l6  Janu.  1633,  by  the  K.  players,  and 
likt. 

"  The  Witts  was  a6led  on  tufday  night  the  28 
January,  l633,  at  Court,  before  the  Kinge  and 
Queene.  Well  likt.  It  had  a  various  fate  on  the 
ftage,  and  at  court,  though  the  kinge  commended 
the  language,  but  diflikt  the  plott  and  chara6lers. 

"  The  Night-ivalkers  was  aded  on  thurfday  night 
the  30  Janu.  1 633,  at  Court,  before  the  King  and 
Queen.  Likt  as  a  merry  play.  Made  by  Fletcher.^ 

"  The  Inns  of  court  gentlemen  prefented  their 
mafque  at  court,  before  the  kinge  and  queene,  the 
2  February,  l633,  and  performed  it  very  well. 
Their  fliew  through  tiie  flreets  was  glorious,  and 

*  In  a  former  page  the  following  entry  Is  found  : 

"■  For  a  play  of  Fletchers  correded  by  Sherley,  called  The 

Night  TValkers,  the  11  May,  1(533,  £.2.  0.  0.    For  the  queen's 

players." 
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ill  the  nature  of  a  triumph. — Mr.  Surveyor  Jones 
invented  and  made  the  fcene  ;  Mr.  Sherley  the 
poett  made  the  profe  and  verfe. 

"  On  thurfday  night  the  6  of  Febru.  l633,  The 
Gamefter  was  acted  at  Court,  made  by  Sherley,  out 
of  a  plot  of  the  king's,  given  him  by  mee  ;  and 
well  likte.  The  king  fayd  it  was  the  beft  play  he 
had  (G,en  for  feven  years. 

"  On  Shrovetufday  night,  the  J  8  of  February, 
]633,  the  Kinge  dandle  his.  Mafque,  accompanied 
with  i  1  lords,  and  attended  with  1 0  pages.  It  was 
the  nobleft  mafque  of  my  time  to  this  day,  the  beft 
poetrye,  bed  fcenes,  and  the  beft  habitts.  The 
kinge  and  queene  were  xevy  well  pleasd  with  my 
fervice,  and  the  Q.  was  pleasd  to  tell  mee  before 
the  king,  '  Pour  les  habits,  elle  n'avoit  jamais  rien 
veu  de  ft  brave.' 

"  BiiUy  d'Amhoife  was  playd  by  the  king's  players 
on  Eafter-monday  night,  at  the  Cockpitt  in  court. 

"  The  PaftoraU  was  playd  by  the  king's  players 
on  Eafter-tufday  night,   at  the  Cockpitt  in  court. 

"  I  committed  Cromes,  a  broker  in  Longe  Lane, 
the  l6  of  Febru.  l634,  to  the  Marftialfey,  for  lend- 
ing a  church-robe  with  the  name  of  Jesus  upon  it, 
to  the  players  in  SaliftDury  Court,  to  prefent  a  Fla- 
men,  a  prieft  of  the  heathens.  Upon  his  petition 
of  fubmiflion,  and  'acknowledgment  of  his  faulte,  I 
releasd  him,  the  17  Febr,  l634. 

"  The  Second  part  of  Arviragus  and  Philicia 
playd  at  court  the  J  6  Febru.  l635,  with  great  ap- 
probation of  K.  and  Queene. 

"  The  Silent  Woman  playd  at  Court  of  St.  James 
on  thurfday  ye  18  Febr.  l635. 

"  On  Wenfday  the23  of  Febru.  l635,  the  Prince 
d'Amours  gave  a  mafque  to  the  Prince  Ele61or  and 
his    brother,  in    the    Middle    Temple,    wher  the 
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Queene  was  pleafd  to  grace  the  entertaynment  by 
putting  of  majefty  to  putt  on  a  citizens  habitt,  and 
to  fett  upon  the  fcafFold  on  the  right  hande  amongft 
her  lubjedls^ 

*'  The  queene  was  attended  in  the  like  habitts 
by  the  Marques  Hamilton,  the  Countefs  of  Den- 
bighe,  the  Countefs  of  Holland,  and  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  Feildinge.  Mrs.  Bade,  the  law-woman,3 
leade  in  this  royal  citizen  and  her  company. 

"  The  Earle.  of  Holland,  the  Lord  Goringe, 
Mr.  Percy,  and  Mr.  Jermyn,  were  the  men  that 
attended. 

"  The  Prince  Elector  fatt  in  the  midft,  his 
brother  Robert  on  the  right  hand  of  him,  and  the 
Prince  d' Amours  on  the  left. 

"  The  Mafque  was  very  well  performed  in  the 
dances,  fcenes,  cloathinge,  and  mulique,  and  the 
Queene  was  pleasd  to  tell  mee  at  her  going  away, 
that  fhe  liked  it  very  well. 

"  Henry  Laufe     "i         j    ^i  r 

"  William  Laufe/  ">'"''=  *«  "'"'^^"^- 
"  Mr.  Corfeilles  made  the  fcenes. 

"  Loves  Aftergame,'^  played  at  St.  James  by  the 
Salilbury  Court  players,  the  24  of  Feb.  l635. 

"  The  Dukes  M?/?re*  played  at  St.  James  the  22 
of  Feb.  1635.     Made  by  Sherley. 

"  The  fame  day  at  Whitehall  I  acquainted  king 
Charles,  ray  mafter,  with  the  danger  of  Mr.  Hunts 
licknefs,  and  moved  his  Majefty,  in  cafe  he  dyed, 
that  he   would   be  pleasd   to   give   mee   leave   to 


'  i.  e.  the  woman  who  had  the  care  of  the  hall  belonging  to 
the  Middle  Temple. 

'^  The  Proxy,  or  Loves  Aftergame,  was  produced  at  the  the^ 
atre  at  Salilbury  Court,  November  24,  l634,      , 
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commend  a  fitt  man  to  fucceede  him  in  his  place 
of  Yeoman  of  the  Revel  Is. 

"  The  kinge  tould  me,  that  till  then  he  knew 
not  that  Will  Hnnt  held  a  place  in  the  Revells^ 
To  my  requeft  he  was  pleasd  to  give  mee  this 
anfwer.  Well,  fays  the  king,  I  will  not  difpofe  of 
it,  or  it  fliall  not  be  difpofed  of,  till  I  heare  you. 
Ipfijfimis  verbis.  Which  I  enter  here  as  full  of 
grace,  and  for  my  better  remembrance,  finfe  my 
majiers  ciiftom  affords  not  fo  many  luords,  nor  Jo 
Jignificant. 

"  The  28  Feb.  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Peftle 
playd  by  the  Q.  men  at  St.  James. 

"  The  firft  and  fecond  part  of  Arviragus  and 
Philicia  were  a6led  at  the  Cockpitt,  [WhitehallJ 
before  the  Kinge  and  Queene,  the  Prince,  and 
Prince  Elector,  the  18  and  I9  Aprill,  1636,  being 
monday  and  tufday  in  Eafter  weeke. 

"  At  the  increafe  of  the  plague  to  4  within  the 
bitty  and  54  in  all. — This  day  the  12  May,  1636, 
I  received  a  warrant  from  my  lord  Chamberlin  for 
the  fupprefling  of  playes  and  fliews,  and  at  the 
fame  time  delivered  my  feverall  warrants  to  George 
Wilfon  for  the  four  company s  of  players,  to  be 
ferved  upon  them. 

"  At  Hampton  Court,   1636. 

"  The  tirit  part  of  Arviragus,  Monday  After- 
noon, 26  Decern b. 

"  The  fecond  part  of  Arviragus,  tufday  27  De- 
cemb. 

^'  Love  and  Honour,  on  New-years  night,  fonday. 

"   The  Elder  Brother,    on  thurfday  the  5  Janua. 

"   The  Kinge  and  no  Kinge,  on  tufday  y®  1 0  Janua. 

"  The  Rojjal  Slave,  on  thurfday  the  12  of  Janu. 
— Oxford  play,  written  by  Cartwright.  The  king 
gave  him  forty  pounds. 

Vol.  III.  \] 
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"  Rollo,  the  24  Janu. 

"  Julius  Ccefar,  at  St.  James,  the  3  J  Janu.  163^. 

"  Ciipides  Revenge,  at  St.  James,  by  Beefton's 
boyes,  the  7  Febru. 

"  y4  Wife  for  a  monthe,  by  the  K.  players,  at  St. 
James,  the  9  Febru. 

"  IFit  without  Money,  by  the  B.  boyes  at  St. 
James,  the  14  Feb. 

"  21ie  Governor,  by  the  K.  players,  at  St.  James, 
the  17  Febru.  l636. 

"  Philcfter,  by  the  K.  players,  at  St.  James, 
fhrov-tufday,  the  21  Febru.  1636. 

"  On  thurfday  morning  the  23  of  February  the 
bill  of  the  plague  made  the  number  at  forty  foure, 
upon  which  decreafe  the  king  gave  the  players  their 
liberty,  and  thev  began  the  24  February  1636. 
[1636-7.] 

"  The  plague  encreafinge,  the  players  laye  ftill 
untill  the  2  of  October,  when  they  had  leave  ta 
play. 

"  Mr.  Beefton  was  commanded  to  make  a  com- 
pany of  boyes,  and  began  to  play  at  the  Cockpitt 
with  them  the  fame  day. 

*'  I  difpofed  of  Perkins,  Sumner,  Sherlock  and 
Turner,  to  Salifbury  Court,  and  joynd  them  with 
the  beft  of  that  company. 

"  Received  of  Mr.  Lowens  for  my  paines  about 
Meffinger's  play  called  The  King  and  the  Subject^ 
2  June,   l638,  £a.  0.  0. 

"  The  name  of  The  King  and  the  Subject  is  al- 
tered, and  I  allowed  the  play  to  bee  a6led,  the  re- 
formations mod  ftri6lly  obferved,  and  not  otherwife, 
the  5th  of  June,   l638. 

*^  At  Greenwich  the  4  of  June,  Mr.  W.  Murray, 
gave  mee  power  from  the  king  to  allowe  of  the 
play,  and  tould  me  that  hee  would  warant  it. 
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*'  Monys  ?  Wee'le  rayfe  fnppHes  ^vhat  ways  we  pleafe, 

*•■  And  force  you  to  fubfcribe  to  blanks,  in  which 

"  We'le  nlultt  you  as  wee  (liall  thinke  fitt.    The  Coefars 

"  In  Rome  were  wile,  acknowledginge  no  lawes 

*•  But  what  their  Iwords  did  ratifye,  the  wives 

"  And  daughters  of  the  fenators  bowinge  to 

"  Their  wills,  as  deities,"  &c. 

"  This  is  a  peece  taken  out  of  Phillip  Meffingers 
play,  called  The  King  and  the  Subject,  and  entered 
here  for  ever  to  bee  rememberd  by  my  fon  and 
thofe  that  caft  their  eyes  on  it,  in  honour  of  Kinge 
Charles,  my  mafter,  who,  readinge  over  the  play  at 
Newmarket,  fet  his  marke  upon  the  place  with  his 
owne  hande,  and  in  thes  words  : 

'   This  is  too  infolent,  and  to  bee  changed.' 

"  Note,  that  the  poett  makes  it  the  fpeech  of  a 
king,  Don  Pedro  king  of  Spayne,  and  ipoken  to 
his  fubje61:s. 

"  On  thurfday  the  9  of  Aprill,  l640,  my  Lord 
Chamberlen  beftow'd  a  play  on  the  Kinge  and 
Queene,  call'd  Cleodora,  Queene  of  Arragon,  made 
by  my  cozen  Abington.  It  was  performd  by  my 
lords  fervants  out  of  his  own  family,  and  his 
charge  in  the  cloathes  and  fceanes,  which  were  very 
riche  and  curious.     In  the  hall  at  Whitehall. 

''  Tlie  king  and  queene  commended  the  generall 
entertaynment,  as  very  well  a6led,  and  well  fet 
out. 

''  It  was  acled  the  fecond  tyme  in  the  fame  place 
before  the  king  and  queene. 

"  At  Eafter  l640,  the  Princes  company  went  to 
the  Fortune,  and  the  Fortune  company  to  the  Red 
Bull. 

*'  On  Monday  the  4  May,  1640,  William  Beifton 
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was  taken  by  a  meffenger,  and  committed  to  the 
Marfhalfey,  by  my  Lord  Chamberlens  vvarant,  for 
playinge  a  playe  without  Hcenfe.  The  fame  day 
the  company  at  the  Cockpitt  was  commanded  by 
my  Lord  Chamberlens  vvarant  to  forbeare  playinge, 
for  playinge  when  they  were  forbidden  by  mee, 
and  for  other  difobedience,  and  laye  ftill  monday, 
tufday,  and  wenfday.  On  thurfday  at  my  Lord 
Chamberlen's  entreaty  I  gave  them  their  liberty,  and 
upon  their  petition  of  fubmiffion  fubfcribed  by 
the  players,  I  reitored  them  to  their  liberty  on 
thurfday. 

"  The  play  I  cald  for,  and,  forbiddinge  the  play- 
inge of  it,  keepe  the  booke,  becaufe  it  had  relation 
to  the  parages  of  the  K.s  journey  into  the  Northe, 
and  was  complaynd  of  by  his  M.*y^  to  mee,  with 
commande  to  punifhe  the  offenders. 

"  On  Twelfe  Night,  l641,  the  prince  had  a 
play  called  The  Scornful  Lady,  at  the  Cockpitt,  but 
the  kinge  and  queene  were  not  there ;  and  it  was 
the  only  play  a6led  at  courte  in  the  whole  Chrift- 
mas. 

"  [1642.  June.]  Received  of  Mr.  Kirke,  for  i 
new  play  which  I  burnte  for  the  ribaldry  and  of- 
fenfe  that  was  in  it,  £.2.  0.  O. 

"  Received  of  Mr.  Kirke  for  another  new  play 
called  The  Irijhe  Rebellion,  the  8  June,  l642, 
1.1.  0.  O. 

"  Here  ended  my  allowance  of  plaies,  for  the 
war  began  in  Aug.  l642." 

Sir  William  D'Avenant,  we  have  already  feen,5 
about  fixteen  months  after  the  death  of  ■  Ben  Jon- 
fon,  obtained  from  his  MajeOy  (Dec.  13,   l638,)  a 

5  Vol.  11,  [Note  3j  on  article  Shahfpeare,  Ford,  and  Jovfon, 
p.  391.] 
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grant  of  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  pounds /;e?-  anv- 
which  he  enjoyed  as  poet  laureat  till  his  death.  In 
the  following  year  (March  26,  1639,)  a  patent 
pafled  the  great  feal  authorizing  him  to  erecl  a 
playhoufe,  which  was  then  intended  to  have  been 
built  behind  The  Three  Kings  Ordinarij  in  Fleet- 
ftreet :  but  this  fcheme  was  not  carried  into  exe- 
cution.  I  find  from  a  Manufcript  in  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  Office,  that  after  the  death  of  Chrido- 
pher  Beefton,  Sir  W.  D'Avenant  was  appointed  by 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  (June  27,  iSSQ,)  **  Gover- 
nor of  the  King  and  Queens  company  a6ling  at 
the  Cockpit  in  Drury  Lane,  during  the  leafe  which 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Beefton,  alias  Hutchefon,  hath  or 
doth  hold  in  the  faid  houfe  :"  and  I  fuppofe  he 
appointed  her  fon  Mr.  William  Beefton  his  deputy, 
for  from  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  office-book,  he  ap- 
pears for  a  fliort  time  to  have  had  the  management 
of  that  theatre. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1659,  fome  months 
before  the  Reftoration  of  K.  Charles  II,  the  theatres, 
which  had  been  fupprelTed  during  the  ufurpation, 
began  to  revive,  and  feveral  plays  were  performed 
at  the  Red  Bull  in  St.  John's  Street,  in  that  and  the 
following  year,  before  the  return  of  the  king.  In 
June,  1660,  three  companies  feem  to  have  been 
formed  ;  that  already  mentioned ;  one  under  Mr. 
William  Beefton  in  Saliibury  Court,  and  one  at  the 
Cockpit  in  Drury  Lane  under  Mr.  Rhodes,  who 
had  been  wardrobe- keeper  at  the  theatre  in  Black- 
friars  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  Wars. 
Sir  Henry  Herbert,  who  ftill  retained  his  office  of 
Mafter  of  the  Revels,  endeavoured  to  obtain  from 
thefe  companies  the  fame  emoluments  which  he 
had  formerly  derived  from  the  exhibition  of  plays  ; 
but  after  a  long  ftruggle,  and  after  having  brought 
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feveral  a61ions  at  law  againfl*  Sir  William  D'Ave-^ 
nant,  Mr.  Betterton,  Mr.  Mohun,  and  others,  he 
was  obliged  to  relinquifh  his  claims,  and  his  office 
ceafed  to  be  attended  with  either  authority  or  profit. 
It  received  its  death  wound  from  a  grant  from 
King  Charles  II.  under  the  privy  fignet,  Auguft  1 1 , 
1660,  authorizing  Mr.  Thomas  Killigrew,  one  of 
the  grooms  of  his  majefty's  bedchamber,  and  Sir 
William  D'Avenant,  to  ere61:  two  new  playhoufes 
and  two  new  companies,  of  which  they  were  to 
have  the  regulation ;  and  prohibiting  any  other 
theatrical  reprefentation  in  London,  Weftminfter, 
or  the  fuburbs,  but  thofe  exhibited  by  the  faid  two 
companies. 

Among  the  papers  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert  feveral 
are  preferved  relative  to  his  difputed  claim,  fome 
of  which  I  Ihall  here  infert  m  their  order,  as  con- 
taining fome  curious  and  hitherto  unknown  par- 
ticulars relative  to  the  flage  at  this  time,  and 
alfo  as  illuftrative  of  its  hillory  at  a  precedent  pe- 
riod. 


L 

«'  For  Mr.  William  Beefton, 

•'•  Whereas  the  allowance  of  plays,  the  ordering 
of  players  and  playmakers,  and  the  persniffion  for 
ere6ling  of  playhoufes,  hath,  time  out  of  minde 
whereof  the  memory  of  man  is  not  to  the  con- 
trary, belonged  to  the  Mafter  of  his  Ma.*'*'*  office 
of  the  Reyells  ;  And  whereas  Mr.  William  Beefton 
hath  deiired  authority  and  lycence  from  mee  to 
continue  the  houfe  called  Salifbury  Court  playhoufe 
in   a   playhoufe,    which   was    formerly   built   and 
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created  into  a  playhoufe    by    the    permiffion  and 
lycence  of  the  Maiter  of  the  Revells. 

"  Thefe  are  therefore  by  virtue  of  a  grant  under 
the  great  feal  of  England,  and  of  the  conftant 
pra6lice  thereof,  to  continue  and  conftitute  the 
faid  houfe  called  Salifbury  Court  playhoufe  into  a 
playhoufe,  and  to  authorize  and  lycence  the  faid 
iVIr.  Beefton  to  fett,  lett,  or  ufe  it  for  a  playhoufe, 
wherein  comedies,  tragedies,  tragicomedies,  paf- 
toralls,  and  interludes,  may  be  adled.  Provided 
that  noe  perfons  be  admitted  to  a6l  in  the  faid  play- 
houfe but  fuch  as  fhall  be  allowed  by  the  Mafter 
of  his  Ma.^''^'^  office  of  the  Revells.  Given  under 
my  hand  and  feale  of  the  office  of  the  Revells, 
this 

[This  paper  appeafs  to  be  only  a  copy,  and  is 
not  dated  nor  figned  ;  ending  as  above.  I  believe, 
it  was  written  in  June,  1(360.] 


"  To  the  kings  mod  excellent  Majefly. 
"  The  humble  Petition  of   John   Rogers, 

"  Moft  humbly  fheweth, 

*'  That  your  petitioner  at  the  beginning  of  the 
late  calamitys  loft  thereby  his  whole  eftate,  and 
during  the  warr  fufteyned  much  detriment  and 
imprifonment,  and  loft  his  limbs  or  the  ufe  there- 
of; who  ferved  his  Excellency  the  now  Lord  Ge- 
neral, both  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  performed 
good  and  faithfuU  fervice  ;  in  conftderation  whereof 
and  by  being  fo  much  decreapitt  as  not  to  a(5l  any 
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more  in  the  wars,  his  Excellency  was  favourably 
pleafed,  for  your  petitioners  future  fubfiflance  with- 
out being  further  burthenfome  to  this  kingdom,  or 
to  your  Majefty  for  a  penfion,  to  grant  him  a  tol- 
leration  to  ere6l  a  playhoufe  or  to  have  a  fliare  out 
of  them  already  tollerated,  your  petitioner  thereby 
undertaking  to  fupprefs  all  riots,  tumults,  or  mo- 
leftations  that  may  thereby  arife.  And  for  that 
the  faid  graunt  remains  imperfe6l  unlefs  corrobo- 
rated by  your  majefty, 

"  He  therefore  humbly  implores  your  moft 
facred  Majefty,  in  tender  compaffion,  out 
of  your  kingly  clemency  to  confirm  unto 
him  a  fhare  out  of  the  profitts  of  the 
faid  playhoufes,  or  fuch  allowance  by 
them  to  be  given  as  formerly  they  ufed 
to  alow  to  perfons  for  to  keep  the  peace 
of  the  fame,  that  he  may  with  his  wife 
and  family  be  thereby  preferved  and  re- 
lieved in  his  maimed  aged  years ;  and  he 
fhall  daily  pray." 

''  At  the  Court  at  Whitehall,  the  7th  of 
Auguft,   1660. 

^'  His  Majefty  is  gracioufly  pleafed  to  refer  this 
petition  to  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  Mafter  of  his  Ma- 
jefties  Revells,  to  take  fuch  Order  therein,  as  fhall 
be  agreeable  to  equity,  without  further  troubling 
his  majefcy. 

**  (A  true  Copye.)  J.  HOLLIS." 
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"  Auguft  20,    1 660.     From  the  office  of    the 
Revells. 

"  In  obedience  to  his  M/^^^  command  I  have 
taken  the  matter  of  the  Petitioners  requeft  into 
confideration,  and  doe  thereuppon  conceive  it  very 
ireafonable  that  the  petitioner  lliould  have  the  fame 
allowance  weekly  from  you  and  every  of  you,  for 
himfelfe  and  his  men,^  for  guarding  your  play- 
houfe  from  all  moleftations  and  injuries,  which  you 
formerly  did  or  doe  allow  or  pay  to  other  perfons 
for  the  fame  or  fuch  like  fervices  ;  and  that  it  be 
duely  and  truely  paid  him  without  denial.  And  the 
rather  for  that  the  Kings  moft  excellent  Ma/'^  upon 
the  Lord  General  Monks  recommendation,  and  the 
confideration  of  the  Petitioners  lofles  and  fuffer- 
ings,  hath  thought  fitt  to  commiflerate  the  Peti- 
tioner John  Rogers  his  faid  condition,  and  to  refer 
unto  me  the  relief  of  the  faid  petitioner.  Given  at 
his  Ma.*'^^  office  of  the  Revells,  under  my  hand  and 
the  feale  of  the  faid  office,  the  twentieth  day  of 
Auguft,  in  the  twelve  yeare  of  his  Ma/'^*  raigne. 

"  To  the  A(51ors  of  the  playhoufes  called 
the  Red  Bull,  Cockpit,  and  theatre 
in  Saliibury  Court,  and  to  every  of 
them,  in  and  about  the  citties  of 
London  and  Weftminfter." 

*  It  appears  from  another  paper  that  his  men  were  foldiers. 
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III. 

"  To  the  kings  mofc  excellent  Majeftic. 

"  The  bumble  petition  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert, 
Knight,  Mailer  of  your  Majefties  office  of  the 
Revels. 

*'  Sheweth, 

'^  That  whereas  your  Petitioner  by  vertue  of 
feverall  Grants  under  the  great  feale  of  England 
hath  executed  the  faid  office,  as  Mafter  of  the 
Revells,  for  about  40  yeares,  in  the  times  of  King 
James,  and  of  King  Charles,  both  of  bleffied  me- 
mory, with  exception  only  to  the  time  of  the  late 
horrid  rebellion. 

''  And  whereas  the  ordering  of  playes  and  play- 
makers  and  the  permiffion  for  erecting  of  play- 
houfes  are  peculiar  branches  of  the  fliid  office,  and 
in  the  conftant  practice  thereof  by  your  petitioners 
predeceffiors  in  the  faid  office  and  himfelfe,  with 
exception  only  as  before  excepted,  and  authorized 
by  grante  under  the  faid  greate  feale  of  England  ; 
and  that  no  perfon  or  perfons  have  ere6led  any  play- 
houfes,  or  rayfed  any  company  of  players,  without 
licence  from  your  petitioners  faid  predeccflbrs  or 
from  your  petitioner,  but  Sir  William  D'Avenant, 
Knight,  who  obtained  leave  of  Oliver  and  Richard 
Cromwell  to  vent  his  operas,  at  a  time  when  your 
petitioner  owned  not  their  authority. 

"  And  whereas  your  Majeliy  hath  lately  fignified 
your  pleafure  by  warrant  to  Sir  Jeffery  Palmer, 
Knight  and  Bar.  your  Majefties  Attorney  General, 
for  the  drawing  of  a  grante  for  your  Majefties 
fignature  to  pafs  the  greate  feale,  thereby  to  enable 
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and  empower  Mr.  Thomas  Killegrew  and  the  laid 
Sir  Wilham  D'Avenant  to  ere6t  two  new  play- 
hoLifes  in  London,  Wedminfter,  or  the  fubburbs 
thereof,  and  to  make  choice  of  two  companies  of 
players,  to  bee  under  their  fole  regulation,  and 
that  noe  other  players  Iball  be  authorized  to  play 
in  London,  Weftminfter,  or  the  fubburbs  thereof, 
but  fuch  as  the  faid  Mr.  Kille2:rew  and  Sir  William 
D'Avenant  fhall  allow  of. 

"  And  whereas  your  petitioner  hath  been  repre- 
fented  to  your  Ma.^y  as  a  perfon  confenting  unto 
the  faid  powers  exprefled  in  the  faid  warrant. 
Your  petitioner  utterly  denies  the  lead  confent  or 
fore-knowledge  thereof,  but  looks  upon  it  as  an 
unjuft  furprize,  and  defi:ru6live  to  the  power 
granted  under  the  faid  greate  feale  to  your  peti- 
tioner, and  to  the  condant  practice  of  the  faid 
office,  and  excrcifed  in  the  office  ever  fince  players 
were  admitted  by  authority  to  adt  playes,  and  can- 
not legally  be  done  as  your  petitioner  is  advifed ; 
and  it  may  be  of  very  ill  confequence,  as  your  pe- 
tioner  is  advifed,  by  a  new  grante  to  take  away 
and  cut  of  a  branch  of  your  ancient  powers, 
granted  to  the  diid  office  under  the  great  feale. 

'•  Your  petitioner  therefore  humbly  praies  that 
our  Ma.^y  would  be  judly  as  graciouily  pleafed  to 
revoke  the  faid  warrant  from  your  Ma.*'*^  faid 
Attorney  Generall,  or  to  refer  the  premifes  to  the 
confideration  of  your  Ma.*'"  faid  Attorney  Generall, 
to  certify  your  Ma.*>'  of  the  truth  of  them,  and  his 
judgement  on  the  whole  matters  in  quedion  be- 
twixt the  faid  Mr.  Killegrew,  Sir  William  D'Ave- 
nant, and  your  petitioner,  in  relation  to  the  legality 
and  confequence  of  their  demands  and  your  peti- 
tioners rights. 

"  And  your  petitioner  fhall  ever  pray.'* 
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"  At  the  Court  at  Whitehall,  4  Auguft,   1660. 

"  His  Ma/'^  is  pleafed  to  refer  this  petition  to 
Sir  Jeffery  Palmer,  Knight  and  Baronet,  his  Ma-^'^* 
Attorney  Generall  ;  who  haveing  called  before 
him  all  perfons  concerned,  and  examined  the  peti- 
tioners right,  is  to  certify  what  he  finds  to  be  the 
true  ftate  of  the  matters  in  difference,  together 
with  his  opinion  thereupon.  And  then  his  Ma.*^*^ 
will  declare  his  further  pleafure. 

EDW.  NICHOLAS." 

"  May  it  plenfe  your  moll:  excellent  M.^y 

"  Although  I  have  heard  the  parties  concerned 
in  this  petition  feverally  and  apart,  yet  in  refpe6l 
Mr.  Killigrew  and  Sir  William  D'Avenant,  having 
notice  of  a  time  appointed  to  heare  all  parties  to- 
gether, did  not  come,  I  have  forborne  to  proceed 
further;  having  alfo  received  an  intimation,  by 
letter  from  Sir  William  D'Avenant,  that  I  was  freed 
from  further  hearing  this  matter. 

«  14  Sept.  1660.  J.  PALMER." 

IV. 

^'  From  Mr.  Mofely  concerning  the  playes,  &c. 
Augufl  30,    1660.7 

"  Sir, 

"  I  have  beene  very  much  folicited  by  the  gen- 
tlemen a6tors  of  the  Red  Bull  for  a  note  under  my 
hand  to  certifie  unto  your  worfh?.  what  agreement 


''  This  is  the  indorfement,  written  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert's 
©wn  hand. 
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I  had  made  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  the  Cockpitt  play- 
houfe.  Truly,  Sir,  I  am  fo  farr  from  any  agree- 
ment with  him,  that  I  never  fo  much  as  treated 
with  him,  nor  with  any  from  him,  neither  did  I 
ever  confent  dire<5lly  or  indirectly,  that  hee  or  any 
others  fhould  a6l  any  playes  that  doe  belong  to 
mee,  without  my  knowledge  and  confent  had  and 
procured.  And  the  fame  alfo  I  doe  certify  con- 
cerning the  Whitefryers  playhoufe^  and  players. 

"  Sir,  this  is  all  I  have  to  trouble  you  withall  att 
prefent,  and  therefore  I  fhall  take  the  boldnefle  to 
remaine. 

Your  Worfh.^  moft  humble  Servant, 

HUMPHREY  MOSELY." 

"  Augufi-ao.     6o."9 

V. 

On  the  2 1  ft  of  Auguft,  1 66o,  the  following  grant, 
againft  which  Sir  Henry  Herbert  had  petitioned  to 
be  heard,  pafied  the  privy  fignet : 

**  diaries  the  Second  by  the  grace  of  God,  of 
England,  Scotland,  France  and  Ireland,  King,  de- 
fender of  the  fayth,  &c.  to  all  to  whome  theie 
prefents  Ihall  come  greeting.  Whereas  wee  are 
given  to  underftand  that  certain  perfons  in  and 
about  our  citty  of  London,  or  the  luburbs  thereof, 
doe  frequently  aflemble  for  the  performing  and 
acting  of  j)layes  and  enterludes  for  rewards,  to 
which  divers  of  our  fubjedts  doe  for  their  enter- 
tainment refort ;    which  faid  playes,    as  we  are  in- 

*  i.  e.  t!ie  playhoufe  in  Salilljury  Court. 

*  The  date  inferted  by  Sir  Kenry  Herbert. 
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formedj  doe  containe  much  matter  of  prophanation, 
and  IcuiTility,  foe  that  fuch  kind  of  entertainments, 
which,  if  well  managed,  might  ferve  as  morall  in- 
ftru(51ions  in  humane  life,  as  the  fame  are  now  ufed, 
doe  for  the  moft  part  tende  to  the  debauchinge  of 
the  manners  of  fuch  as  are  prefent  at  them,  and 
are  very  fcandalous  and  ofFenfive  to  all  pious  and 
well  difpofed  perfons.  We,  takeing  the  premifles 
into  our  princely  coniideration,  yett  not  holding 
it  neceilary  totally  to  fupprelfe  the  ufe  of  thea- 
ters, becaufe  wee  are  allured,  that,  if  the  evill 
and  fcandall  in  the  playes  that  now  are  or  haue  bia 
acled  were  taken  away,  the  fame  might  ferue  as 
innocent  and  harmlelfe  diuertifement  for  many  of 
our  fubje6ls  ;  and  haueing  experience  of  the  art  and 
fkill  of  our  trufly  and  well  beloued  Thomas  Kille- 
grew,  efq.  one  of  theGroomesof  our  Bedchamber, 
and  of  Sir  William  Dauenant,  knight,  for  the  pur- 
pofes  hereafter  mentioned,  doe  hereby  giue  and 
grante  vnto  the  faid  Thomas  Killigrew  and  Sir 
William  Dauenant  full  power  and  authority  to  ere6l 
two  companies  of  players,  coniiftinge  refpedlively 
of  fuch  perfons  as  they  fhall  chufe  and  appoint, 
and  to  purchafe,  builde  and  ere6l,  or  hire  at  their 
charge,  as  they  fhall  thinke  fitt,  two  houfes  or 
theatres,  with  all  tonvenient  roomes  and  other 
necefiaries  thereunto  appertaining,  for  the  repre- 
fentation  of  tragydies,  comedyes,  playes,  operas, 
and  all  other  entertainments  of  that  nature,  in  con- 
venient places  :  and  likewife  to  fettle  and  eftablifh 
fuch  payments  to  be  paid  by  thofe  that  Ihall  refort 
to  fee  the  faid  reprefentations  performed,  as  either 
haue  bin  accuftomely  giuen  and  taken  in  the  like 
kind,  or  as  fliall  be  reafonable  in  regard  of  the 
great  expences  of  scenes,  mufick,  and  fuch  new 
decorations  as  haue  not  been  formerlv  ufed  :  with 
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further  power  to  make  fuch  allowances  out  of  that 
which  they  fhall  fo  receiue,  to  the  a6tors,  and  other 
perfons  employed  in  the  faid  reprefentations  in 
both  houfes  refpecStively,  as  they  fliall  think  iitt : 
the  faid  companies  to  be  under  the  gouernement 
and  authority  of  them  the  (aid  Thomas  Killigrew 
and  Sir  William  Dauenant.  And  in  regard  of  the 
extraordinary  licentioufnefs  that  hath  been  lately 
ufed  in  things  of  this  nature,  our  pleafure  is,  that 
there  fhall  be  noe  more  places  of  reprefentations, 
nor  companies  of  adlors  of  playes,  or  operas  by 
recitative,  mufick,  or  reprefentations  by  danceing 
and  fcenes,  or  any  other  entertainments  on  the 
flage,  in  our  citties  of  London  and  Weftminfter, 
or  in  the  liberties  of  them,  then  the  two  to  be  now- 
erected  by  vertue  of  this  authority.  Neverthelefs 
wee  doe  hereby  by  our  authority  royal  ftridlly  en- 
joine  the  faid  Thomas  Killegrew  and  Sir  William 
Dauenant,  that  they  doe  not  at  any  time  hereafter 
caufe  to  be  a6led  or  reprefented  any  play,  enter- 
lude,  or  opera,  containing  any  matter  of  propha- 
nation,  fcurrility  or  obfcenity  :  And  wee  doe  fur- 
ther hereby  authorize  and  command  them  the  faid 
Thomas  Killegrew  and  Sir  William  Dauenant  toi 
perufe  all  playes  that  haue  been  formerly  written, 
and  to  expunge  all  prophaneffe  and  fcunility  from 
the  fame,  before  they  be  reprefented  or  a6led.  And 
this  our  grante  and  authority  made  to  the  faid 
Thomas  Killegrew  and  Sir  William  Dauenant,  fliall 
be  efFeOjiuall  and  remaine  in  full  force  and  vertue, 
notVv'idiiianding  any  former  order  or  direction  by 
us  given,  for  the  fuppreffing  of  playhoufes  and 
playes,  or  any  other  entertainments  of  the  ftage. 
Given,  &c.  Auguft  21,   1660." 
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VI. 


The  following  paper  is  indorfed  by  Sir  Henry 
■Herbert : 

"  Warrant  fent  to  Rhodes,  and  brought  backe  by 
him  the  10  of  0(?tob.  6o,  with  this  antvver — • 
That  the  Kinge  did  authorize  him.'''' 

"  Whereas  by  vertue  of  a  grante  under  the  great 
feale  of  England,  playes,  players  and  playmakers, 
and  the  permiffion  for  ere6tingof  playhoufes,  have 
been  allowed,  ordered  and  permitted  by  the  Mailers 
of  his  Ma.^'^^  office  of  the  Revells,  my  pfedecefTors 
fucceffively,  time  out  of  minde,  whereof  the  me- 
mory of  man  is  not  to  the  contrary,  and  by  mee 
for  almofl:  forty  yeares,  with  exception  only  to  the 
late  times  : 

"  Thefe  are  therefore  in  his  Ma.^'^^  name  to  re- 
quire you  to  attend  mee  concerning  your  playhoufe 
called  the  Cockpitt  playhoufe  in  Drury  Lane,  and 
to  bring  with  you  fuch  authority  as  you  have  for 
ere6ling  of  the  faid  houfe  into  a  playhoufe,  at  your 
perill.  Given  at  his  Ma.*'^^  office  of  the  Revells 
the  8th  day  of  06lob.  l66o. 

HENRY  HERBERT." 

"  To  Mr.  John  Rhodes  at  the  Cockpitt 
playhoufe  in  Drury  Lane," 
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VII. 

Copy  of   the    Warrant  fent  to  the  a6lors  at  the' 
Cockpitt  in  Drury  Lane  by  Tom  Browne,  the 
13  Odob.  OO. 

"  Whereas  feverall  complaints  have  been  made 
agailift  you  to  the  Kings  moft  excellent  Majefiy  by 
Mr.  Kiilegrew  and  Sir  William  D'Avenant,  con- 
cerning the  unufuall  and  unreafonable  rates  taken 
at  your  playhoufe  doores,  of  the  refpedtive  perfons 
of  quality  that  defire  to  refrefh  or  improve'  them- 
felves  by  the  fight  of  your  morrall  entertainments 
which  were  conftituted  for.  profitt  and  delight. 
And  the  faid  complaints  made  ufe  of  by  the  faid 
Mr.  Kiilegrew  and  Sir  William  Davenant  as  part  of 
their  fuggefdons  for  their  pretended  power,  and  for 
your  late  reftrainte. 

"  And  whereas  complaints  have  been  made  thereof 
formerly  to  mee,  wherewith  you  were  acquainted, 
as  innovations  and  exa6tions  not  allowed  by  mee  ; 
and  that  the  like  complaints  are  now  made,  that 
you  do  practice  the  faid  exadlions  in  takeing  of  ex- 
ceffive  and  unaccuOomed  rates  uppon  the  rellitution 
of  you  to  your  liberty. 

"  Thefe  are  therefore  in  his  Ma. ties  name  to  re- 
quire you  and  ev'Cry  of  you  to  take  from  the  perfons 
of  qualitie  and  others  as  daily  frequent  your  play- 
houfe, fuch  xifuall  and  accuftomed  rates  only  as  were 
formerly  taken  at  the  Blackfryers  by  the  late  com- 
pany of  adlors  there,  and  noe  more  nor  otherwife-, 
for  every  new  or  okT  play  that  fhall  be  allowed  you 
by  the  Mafier  of  the  Revells  to  be  acted  in  the  faid 
playhoufe  or  any  other  playhoufe.  And  you  are 
hereby  farther  required  to  bringe  or  fetide  to  rae  alt 

Vol.  IIL  X 
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fuck  old  plaies  as  you  doe  intend  to  act  at  your  faid 
plauhoufe,  that  they  may  he  reformed  of  prophanes 

and  ribaldry,  at  your  perill.     Given  at  the  office  of 

the  Rev  ells  ^ 

HENRY  HERBERT." 

"  To  Mr.  Michael  Mohun, 
and  the  reft  of  the  a6lors 
of  the  Cockpitt  play- 
houfe  in  Drury  Lane. 
The  13th  of  Oaober, 
1660." 

VIII. 

''  To  the  Kings  moft  excellent  Majeftie.'* 

"  The  humble  Petition  of  Michael  Mohim,  Robert 
Shatterel,  Charles  Hart,  Nich.  Burt,  Wm. 
Cartwright,  Walter  Clun,  and  William  Win- 
terfell. 

"  Humbly  fheweth^ 

"  That  your  Majefties  humble  petitioners,  having 
been  fuppreft  by  a  warrant  from  your  Majettie,  Sir 
Henry  Herbert  informed  us  it  was  Mr,  Killegrew 
had  caufed  it,  and  if  wee  would  give  him  foe  much 
a  weeke,  he  would  prote6l  them  againft  Mr.  Kille- 
grew and  all  powers.  The  complaint  againll  us 
was,  fcandalous  plays,  railing  the  price,  and  ac- 
knowledging noe  authority  ;  all  which  ended  in  foe 


*  The  words  in  Italick  charafters  were  added  by  Sir  Henry 
Herbert's  own  hand.  * 
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much  per  weeke  to  him  ;  for  which  wee  had  leave 
to  play  and  promife  of  his  prote6lioii :  the  which 
your  Majefty  knows  he  was  not  able  to  pcrforme, 
lince  Mr.  Killegrew,  having  your  Majeliies  former 
grante,  fuppreit  us,  until  wee  had  by  covenant 
obliged  ourfelves  to  a6l  with  woemen,  a  new 
theatre,  and  habitts  according  to  our  sceanes. 
And  according  to  your  Majefties  approbation,  from 
all  the  companies  we  made  eledlion  of  one  company  ; 
and  fo  farre  Sir  Henry  Herbert  hath  bene  from  pro- 
tecting us,  that  he  hath  been  a  continual  difiurbance 
unto  us,  who  were  [united]  by  your  Majeiiies  com- 
mande  under  Mr.  Killegrew  as  Mafter  of  your  Ma- 
jefties Comedians  ;  and  we  have  annext  unto  our 
petition  the  date  of  the  warrant  by  which  wee  were 
fuppreft,  and  for  a  protection  againft  that  warrant 
he  forced  from  us  foe  much  a  weeke.  And  if  your 
majeftie  be  gracioufly  pleafed  to  caft  your  eye  upon 
the  date  of  the  warrant  hereto  annext,  your  ma- 
jeftie fhall  find  the  date  to  our  contradl  fuccceded ; 
wherein  he  hath  broke  the  covenants,  and  not  your 
petitioners,  haveing  abufed  your  majeftie  in  giveing 
an  ill  character  of  your  petitioners,  only  to  force  a 
fum  from  their  poor  endeavours  ;  who  never  did 
nor  fhall  refufe  him  all  the  refcits  and  juft  profitts 
that  belong  to  his  place  ;  hee  having  now  obtained 
leave  to  arreft  us,  only  to  give  trouble  and  vexation 
to  your  petitioners,  hopeing  by  that  meanes  to  force 
a  fumme  of  money  illegally  from  us. 

"  The  premifes  confidered,  your  petitioners 
humbly  befeech  your  majeftie  to  be  gra- 
tioufly  pleafed  to  fignify  your  royal  plea- 
fure  to  the  Lord  Chamberlaine,  that  your 
petitioners  may  not  bee  molefted  in  their 

X2 
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,  calling.      And   your  petitioners  in  duty 

bound  fhall  pray,  he. 

"  Nich.  Burt.  ''  Robt.  Shatterel."  ^ 

William  Winterfhalf. 
Charles  Hart." 


Mr.  Thomas  Betterton  having  been  a  great 
admirer    of   Shakfpeare,     and    having    taken   the 
trouble  in  tiie  beginning  of  this  century,  when  he 
was  above  leventy   years  of  cige,  of  travelling   to 
Stratford-upon-Avon 'to  colle6l  materials  for  Mr. 
Rowe's  life  of  our  author,  is  entitled  to  particular 
notice  from   an  editor  of  his  works.     Very  inac- 
curate accounts  of  this  a6tor  have  been  given  in 
the  Biographia  Britannica  and  feveral  other  books. 
It  is  obfervable,  that  biographical  writers  often  give 
the  world  long  difiertations   concerning  fa6ls  and 
dates,  when  the  fa6l  contelled  might  at  once  be 
afcertained     by    viliting    a'  neighbouring    parifh- 
church  :  and  this  has  been  particularly  the  cafe  of 
Mr.  Betterton.     He  was  the  fon  of  Matthew  Bet- 
terton (under-cook  to  King  Charles  the  Firft)  and 
was  baptized,  as  I  learn  from   the  regifter  of  St. 
Margaret's  parifli,  Auguft  11,    l635.      He  could 
not  have  appeared  on  the   ftage  in   ]656,  as  has 
been  afierted,  no  theatre  being  then  allowed.     His 
firft  appearance  was  at  the  Cockpit,  in  Drury  Lane, 
in  Mr.  Rhodes's  company,  who  played  there  by  a 
licenfe   in    the   year   1659,     when   Betterton   was 
twenty-four  years  of  age.     He  married  Mrs.  Mary 


*  Michael  Mohun,  William  Cartwright,  and  Walter  Clun  did 
notfi^n. 
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Saunderfon,  an  adlrefs,  who  had  been  bred  by  Sir 
William  D'Avenant,  foine  time  in  the  year  l663, 
as  appears  by  the  Dramatis  Perjonce  of  The  Slighted 
Maid,  printed  in  that  year.3 .  From  a  paper  now 
before  me,  which  Sir  Henry  Herbert  has  entitled  a 
Breviat  of  matters  to  be  proved  on  the  trial  of  an 
a61ion  brought  by  him  againft  Mr.  Betterton  in 
,1662,  I  find  that  he  continued  to  a6l  at  the  Cockpit 
till  November,  1660,  when  he  and  feveral  other 
performers  entered  into  articles  with  Sir  William 
D'Avenant ;  in  confequence  of  which  they  began 
in  that  month  to  play  at  the  theatre  in  Salilhury 
Court,  from  whence  after  fome  time,  I  believe, 
they  returned  to  the  Cockpit,  and  afterwards  re- 
moved to  a  new  theatre  in  Portuo-al  Row  near 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Thcfe  Articles  were  as 
follows : 

ARTICLES  OF  AGREEMENT  tripartite,  in- 
dented, made,  and  agreed  upon  this  fifth  day  of 
November,  in  the  twelfth  yeere  of  the  reigne  of  our 
fov^ereigne  Lord  king  Charles  the  Second,  Annoque 

^  This  celebrated  aftor  continued  on  the  ftage  fifty  years,  and  • 
died  intellate  in  April,  17 10.  No  perfon  appears  to  have  ad- 
niinillered  to  him.  Such  was  his  extreme  modefty,  that  not  long 
before  his  death  "  he  confeli'ed  that  he  was  yet  learning  to  be 
,an  aftor."  His  wife  fin  vived  him  two  years.  By  her  latl  will, 
which  was  made,  March  10,  1711-I2,  and  proved  in  the  fol- 
lowing month,  Ihe  bequeathed  to  Mrs.  Mary  Head,  her  fifter, 
and  to  two  other  perlbns,  20).  apiece,  "to  be  paid  out  of  the 
arrears  of  the  penfion  which  her  Majefty  had  been  gracioufly 
pleafed  to  grant  her  3"  to  Mrs.  Anne  Betterton,  Mr.  Wilks,  Mr. 
Dent,  Mr.  Dogget,  and  Mrs.  Bracegii-dle,  twenty  lliillings  each 
for  rings,  and  to  her  reliduary  legatee,  Mrs.  Frances  WiJliamfon, 

the  wife  of Williamlbn,  "  her  dearly  beloved  hulband's 

pidure." 

Mrs,  Mary  Head  muft  have  been  Mr.Betterton's  fiHer^  for 
iMr^.  Betterton's  o\yn  name  was  Ivlary. 

•  X3 
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Domini  1660,  between  Sir  Wm.  Davenant  of  Lon- 
don, Kt.  of  the  firfi;  part,  and  Thomas  Batterton, 
Tliomas  Sheppey,  Robert  Noakes,  James  Noakes, 
Tiiomas  Lovell,  John  Mofeley,  Cave  Underbill, 
Robert  Turner,  and  Thomas  Lillefton,  of  the  fe- 
cond  part ;  and  Henry  Harris,  of  the  citty  of  Lon- 
don, painter,  of  the  third  part,  as  followeth. 

Imprimis,  the  faid  Sir  William  Davenant  doth 
for  himfelf,  his  executors,  adminiftrators  and  af- 
ligns,  covenant,  promife,  grant,  and  agree,  to  and 
with  the  faid  Thomas  Batterton,  Thomas  Sheppey, 
Robert  Noakes,  James  Noakes,  Thomas  Lovell, 
John  Mofely,  Cav^e  Underbill,  Robert  Turner,  and 
Thomas  Lillefton,  that  he  the  faid  Sir  William 
Davenant  by  vertue  of  the  authority  to  him  de- 
rived for  that  purpofe  does  hereby  conftitute,  or- 
deine  and  ere6l  them  the  laid  Thomas  Batterton, 
Thomas  Sheppey,  Robert  Noakes,  James  Noakes, 
Thomas  Lovell,  John  Mofeley,  Cave  Underbill, 
Robert  Turner,  and  Thomas  Lilleflon,  and  their 
aflbciates,  to  bee  a  company,  publiquely  to  a6l  all 
manner  of  tragedies,  comedies,  and  playes  what- 
foevei^,  in  any  theatre  or  playhoufe  erected  in 
London  or  Weftminfter  or  the  fuburbs  thereof,  and 
to  take  the  ufual  rates  for  the  fame,  to  the  ufes  here- 
after expreft,  untill  the  faid  Sir  William  Davenant 
fhall  provide  a  newe  theatre  with  scenes. 

Item,  It  is  agreed  by  and  between  all  the  faid 
parties  to  thefe  prefents,  that  the  faid  company 
(untill  the  faid  theatre  bee  provided  by  the  faid  Sir 
William  Davenant)  bee  authorized  by  him  to  a<5l 
tragedies,  comedies,  and  plaves  in  the  playhoufe 
called  Salisbury  Court  playhoufe,  or  any  other 
houfe,  upon  the  conditions  only  hereafter  following, 
vizt. 

That  the  generall  receipte  of  money  of  the  faid 
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playboufe  fhall  (after  the  houfe-rent,  hirelingSj'i^ 
and  all  other  accLiftomary  and  neceflary  expences 
in  that  kind  be  defrayed)  bee  divided  into  fower- 
teene  proportions  or  fliares,  whereof  the  faid  Sir 
William  Davenant  fhall  have  foure  full  proportions 
or  fhares  to  his  own  ufe,  and  the  reft  to  the  ufe 
of  the  faid  companie. 

That  duringe  the  time  of  playing  in  the  faid 
playboufe,  (untill  the  aforefaid  theatre  bee  provided 
by  the  faid  Sir  Wm.  Davenant,)  the  faid  Sir  Wm. 
Davenant  fhall  depute  the  faid  Thomas  Batterton, 
James  Noakes,  and  Thomas  Sheppey,  or  any  one 
of  them  particularly,  for  him  and  on  his  behalfe, 
to  receive  his  proportion  of  thofe  ■fliares,  and  to 
furveye  the  accompte  conduceinge  thereunto,  and 
to  pay  the  faid  proportion  every  night  to  him  the 
faid  Sir  Wm.  Davenant  or  his  affignes,  which  they 
doe  hereby  covenant  to  pay  accordingly. 

That  the  faid  Thomas  Batterton,  Thomas  Shep- 
pey, and  the  reft  of  the  faid  company  Ihall  admit 
fuch  a  confort  of  muftciens  into  the  faid  playboufe 
for  their  neceflary  ufe,  as  the  faid  Sir  William  Iball 
nominate  and  provide,  duringe  their  playinge  in 
the  faid  plnyhoufe,  not  exceedinge  the  rate  of  30s. 
the  day,  to  bee  defrayed  out  of  the  general  expences 
of  the  houfe  before  the  faid  fowerteene  Ihares  bee 
devided. 

That  the  faid  Thomas  Batterton,  Thomas  Shep- 
pey, and  the  reft  of  the  faid  companie  foe  authorized 
to  play  in  the  playboufe  in  Salilbury  Court  or  pile- 
where,  as  aforefaid,  fhall  at  one  weeks  warninge 
given  by  the  faid  Sir  William  Davenant,  his  heires 
or  afl^gnes,  diflblve  and  cqnclude  their  playeing  at 

■*  i.  e.  men  hired  occafionally  by  the  night :  in  modern  Ian- 
guage,  Jupernu7nerarie9, 

X4 
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the  houfe  and  place  aforefaid,  or  at  any  other  hoafe 
where  they  {hall  play,  and  fhall  remove  and  joyne 
with  the  laid  Henry  Harris,  and  with  other  men 
and  women  provided  or  to  be  provided  by  the 
faid  Sir  Wm.  Davenant,  to  performe  fuch  tragedies, 
comedies,  playes,  and  reprefentations  in  that  theatre 
to  be  provided  bv  him  the  faid  Sir  William  as 
aforefaid. 

Item,  It  is  agreed  by  and  betweene  all  the  faid 
parties  to  thefe  prefents  in  manner  and  form  fol- 
lovvinge,  vizt.  That  when  the  faid  companie,  to- 
gether with  the  faid  Henry  Harris,  are  joyned  with 
the  men  and  women  to  be  provided  by  the  faid  Sir 
William  D'Avenant  to  a(5t  and  performe  in  the 
faid  theatre  to  bee  provided  by  the  faid  Sir  Wm. 
Davenant,  that  the  generall  receipte  of  the  faid 
theatre  (the  generall  expence  firft  beinge  dedut^^ed) 
fhall  bee  devided  into  fifteene  fhares  or  proportions, 
whereof  two  fhares  or  proportions  fhall  bee  paid 
to  the  faid  Sir  Wm.  Davenant,  his  executors,  ad- 
miniftrators,  or  affigns,  towards  the  houfe-rent, 
buildinge,  fcafFoldinge,  and  makeing  of  frames  for 
SCENES,  and  one  other  fhare  or  proportion  fliall 
likewife  bee  paid  to  the  faid  Sir  William,  his 
executors,  adminiltrators  and  affignes,  for  provilion 
of  habitts,  properties,  and  scenes,  for  a  fupple- 
ment  of  the  faid  theatre. 

That  the  other  twelve  fhares  (after  all  expences 
of  men  hirelinges  and  other  cuftomarv  expences 
deducted)  (hall  bee  devided  into  feaven  and  five 
fhares  or  proportions,  whereof  the  faid  Sir  Wm. 
D'Avenant,  his  executors,  adminiflrators,  or  affigns, 
fhall  have  feaven  fhares  or  proportions,  to  main- 
teine  all  the  women  that  are  to  performe  or  repre- 
fent  vvomens  parts  in  the  aforefaid  tragedies,  co- 
medies, playes,  or  reprefentations  ;  and  in  coniide- 
ration  of  credlinge  and  eftablilhinge  them  to  bee  a 
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companie,  and  his  the  faid  Sir  Wms.  paines  and  ex- 
pences  to  that  purpofe  for  many  yeeres.  And  the 
other  five  of  the  faid  fhares  or  proportions  is  to  bee 
devided  amongll:  the  reft  of  the  perfons  [parties] 
to  theis  prefents,  whereof  the  faid  Henry  Harris  is 
to  have  an  equal  fhare  with  the  greateft  proportion 
in  the  faid  five  fliares  or  proportions. 

That  the  general  receipte  of  the  faid  theatre 
(from  and  after  fuch  time  as  the  faid  Companie 
have  performed  their  playeinge  in  Salifbury  Court, 
or  in  any  other  playhoufe,  according  to  and  noe 
longer  than  the  tyme  allowed  by  him  the  faid 
William  as  aforefaid)  fhall  bee  by  ballatine,  or 
tickets  fealed  for  all  doores  and  boxes. 

That  Sir  Wm.  Davenant,  his  executors,  ad- 
miniftrators  or  affignes,  Ihall  at  the  general  chardge 
of  the  whole  receipte  provide  three  perfons  to  re- 
ceive money  for  the  faid  tickets,  in  a  roome  ad- 
joyning  to  the  faid  theatre  ;  and  that  the  adtors  in 
the  faid  theatre,  nowe  parties  to  thefe  prefents, 
who  are  concerned  in  the  faid  five  ihares  or  pro- 
portions, lliall  dayly  or  weekely  appoint  two  or 
three  of  themfelves,  or  the  men  hirelings  deputed 
by  them,  to  fit  with  the  aforefaid  three  perfons 
appointed  by  the  faid  Sir  WilHam,  that  they  may 
furvey  or  give  an  accompt  of  the  money  received 
for  the  faid  tic^kets :  That  the  faid  feaven  fhares 
fhall  be  paid  nightly  by  the  faid  three  perfons  bv 
the  faid  Sir  Wm.  deputed,  or  by  anie  of  them,  to 
him  the  faid  Sir  Wm.  his  executors,  adminiftrators, 
or  alhgnes. 

That  the  faid  Sir  William  Davenant  fhall  appoint 
half  the  number  of  the  door-keepers  neceffary  for 
the  receipt  of  the  faid  tickets  for  doores  and  boxes, 
the  wardrobe-keeper,  barber,  and  all  other  ne- 
ceffary perfons  as  hee  the  faid  Sir  Wm.  fliall  think 
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lift,  and  their  lallary  to  bee  defrayed  at  the  publique 
chardge. 

That  when  any  fliarer  amongft  the  a61ors  of  the 
aforefaid  (hares,  and  parties  to  thefe  prefents  fhall 
dye,  that  then  the  iaid  Sir  Wm.  Davenant,  his 
executors,  adminiftrators  or  affignes,  fliall  have  the 
denomination  and  appointment  of  the  fucceflbr  and 
fucceflbrs.  And  likewife  that  the  wages  of  the 
men  hirelings  fhall  be  appointed  and  eftablifhed 
by  the  faid  Sir  Wm.  Davenant,  his  executors,  ad- 
miniftrators, or  affignes. 

That  the  faid  Sir  Wm.  Davenant,  his  executors, 
adminiftrators,  or  affignes,  fhall  not  bee  obliged  out 
of  the  fhares  or  proportions  allowed  to  him  for  the 
fupplyeinge  of  cloathes,  habitts,  and  fcenes,  to 
provide  eyther  hatts,  feathers,  gloves,  ribbons, 
fworde-belts,  bands,  ftockings,  or  ffioes,  for  any 
of  the  men  adlors  aforefaid,  unlefs  it  be  a  pro- 
pertie. 

That  a  private  boxe  bee  provided  and  eftabliffied 
for  the  ufe  of  Thomas  Killigrew,  Efq.  one  of  the 
groomes  of  his  Ma/'"  bedchamber,  fufficient  to 
conteine  fixe  perfons,  into  which  the  faid  Mr. 
Killigrew,  and  fuch  as  he  fhall  appoint,  fhall  have 
liberty  to  enter  without  any  fiillary  or  pay  for  their 
entrance  into  fuch  a  place  of  the  faid  theatre  as  the 
faid  Sir  Wm.  Davenant,  his  heires,  executors,  ad- 
miniftrators, or  affignes  fhall  appoint. 

That  the  iiiid  Thomas  Batterton,  Thomas  Shep- 
pey,  Robert  Noakes,  James  Noakes,  Thomas  Lovell, 
John  Mofeley,  Cave  Underbill,  Robert  Turner, 
and  Thomas  Lillefton,  doe  hereby  for  themfelves 
covenant,  promife,  grant  and  agree,  to  and  with  the 
faid  Sir  W.  D.  his  executors,  adminiftrators,  and 
affignes,  by  thefe  prefents,  that  they  and  every  of 
them  fhall  become  bound   to  the  faid   Sir   Wm, 
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Davenant,  in  a  bond  of  5000l.  conditioned  for  the 
performance  of  thefe  prefents.  And  that  every 
fucccflbr  to  any  part  of  the  faid  five  fhares  or  pro- 
portions fliall  enter  into  the  like  bonds  before  lie 
or  they  Ihall  bee  admitted  to  fliare  anie  part  or  pro- 
portion of  the  faid  fhares  or  proportions. 

And  the  faid  Henry  Harris  doth  hereby  for  him- 
felf  his  executors,  adminiftrators,  and  affignes, 
covenant,  promife,  grant  and  agree,  to  and  with 
the  faid  Sir  Wm.  Dav-enant,  his  executors,  admi- 
niftrators,  and  affignes,  by  thefe  prefents,  that  hee 
the  faid  Henry  Harris  fhall  within  one  weeke  after 
the  notice  given  by  Sir  Wm.  Davenant  for  the  con- 
cludinge  of  the  playeinge  at  Salifbury  Court  or  any 
other  houfe  elfe  abovefaid,  become  bound  to  the 
faid  Sir  Wm.  Davenant  in  a  bond  of  50001.  condi- 
tioned for  the  performance  of  thefe  [prefents]. 
And  that  every  fucceflbr  to  any  of  the  faid  five 
fhares  iliall  enter  into  the  like  bond,  before  hee  or 
they  fhall  bee  admitted  to  have  any  part  or  propor- 
tion in  the  faid  five  fliares. 

Item,  it  is  mutually  agreed  by  and  betweene  all 
the  parties  to  thefe  prefents,  that  tlie  faid  Sir- Wil- 
liam Davenant  alone  fliall  bee  Mafter  and  Superior, 
and  ihall  from  time  to  time  have  the  fole  govern- 
ment of  the  faid  Thomas  Batterton,  Thomas  Shep- 
pey,  Rc^bert  Noakes,  James  Noakes,  Thomas 
Lovell,  John  Mofeley,  Cave  Underbill,  Robert 
Turner  and  Thomas  Lillefton,  and  alfo  of  the  faid 
Henry  Harris,  and  their  affbciates,  in  relation  to 
the  playes  [play-houfe]  by  thefe  prefents  agreed 
to  bee  creeled. 


On  the  15th  of  Nov.  l66o,  Sir  William  D'Ave- 
nant's  company  began  to  a6t  under  thefe  articles  at 
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the  theatre  in  Salifbury-court,  at  which  houfe  or  at 
the  Cockpit  they  continued  to  play  till  March  or 
April,  i662.  In  Oclober,  1660,  Sir  Henry  Her- 
bert had  brought  an  adlion  on  the  cafe  againft  Mr. 
Mohun  and  feveral  others  of  Killigrew's  company, 
which  was  tried  in  December,  J  601,  for  repre- 
fenting  plays  without  being  licenfed  by  him,  and 
obtained  a  verdi6l  againfl:  them,  as  appears  from  a 
paper  which  I  .fhall  infert  in  its  proper  place.  En- 
couraged by  his  fuccefs  in  that  fuit,  foon  after 
D'Avenant's  company  opened  their  new  theatre  in 
Portugal  Row,  he  brought  a  fimilar  a6lion  (May  6, 
1662,)  againft  Mr.  Better  ton,  of  which  I  know 
not  the  event. 5  In  the  declaration,  now  before 
me,  it  is  ftated  that  D'Avenant's  company,  be- 
tween the  15th  of  November  1660,  and  the  6th  of 
May  1662,  produced  ten  new  plays  and  100  revived 
plays  ;  but  the  latter  number  being  the  ufual  ftyle 
of  declarations  at  law,  may  have  been  inferted 
without  a  ftri6l  regard  to  the  fa6t. 

Sir  Henry  Herbert  like  wife  brought  two  actions 
on  the  fame  ground  againft  Sir  William  D'Avenant, 
in  one  of  which  he   failed,  and  in  the  other  was 


^  From  a  paper  which  Sir  Henry  Herbert  has  intltled  "  yi 
Brevial"  of  matters  to  be  proved,  on  this  trial,  it  appears  that 
he  was  poflelled  of  the  Office-books,  of  his  predecellbrs,  Mr. 
Tihiey  and  Sir  George  Buc  5  for,  among  other  points  of  which 
proof  was  intended  to  be  produced,  he  frates,  that  "  Several 
plays  were  allowed  by  Mr,  Tilney  in  159S,  which  is  (}2  years 
lince : 


Sir  IVilliavi  Lon^Tword  "^      .,,        j    .     ,        a  j  • 
-F-.;     7-  •    71 7  .- ;    /■  /       ;      I    Allowed  to  be  aited  \n 

159s.  See  thebookes. 


r Sir  IVilliavi  Longfword  "^ 

As^  The  Fair  Maid  oj'  London  > 

{^Richard  Cordelion  J 


King  and  no  King  allowed  to  be  a£ted\ 

in  1611,  and  the  fame  to  be  printed.  I  Allowed  by  Sir 
Hogg  hath  loji  its  Pearly,  and  hun-  i  George  Buck." 
dreds  more^  J 
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faccefsful.  To  put  an  end  to  the  conteft,  Sir 
William  in  June  1662  besought  the  king  to  inter- 
fere. 


"  To  the  Kings  mod  Sacred  Majelty. 
The  humble  petition  of  Sir  William   Davenant, 


Knight 


*'  Sheweth, 


"  That'  your  petitioner  has  bin  molefled  by  Sir 
Heiiry  Harbert  with  feveral  profecutions  at  law. 

"  That  thofe  profecutions  have  not  proceeded  by 
your  petitioners  default  of  not  paying  the  faid 
Henry  Harbert  his  pretended  fees,  (he  never  hav- 
ing fent  for  any  to  your  petitioner,)  but  becaufe 
your  petitioner  hath  publiquely  prefented  plaies  ; 
notwithftanding  he  is  authoriz'd  thereunto  by 
pattent  from  your  Majefties  moft  royall  Father,  and 
by  feveral  warrants  under  your  Majefdes  royal  hand 
and  fignet. 

"  I'hat  your  petitioner  (to  prevent  being  out- 
law'd)  has  bin  inforc'd  to  anfwer  him  in  two  tryals 
at  law,  in  one  of  which,  at  Weftminfler,  your 
petitioner  hath  had  a  verdict  againft  him,  where 
it  was  declared  that  he  hath  no  jurifdi6lion  over  any 
plaiers,  nor  any  right  to  demand  fees  of  them.  In 
the  other,  (by  a  London  jury,)  the  Mafler  of  Re- 
vels was  allowed  the  corre6tion  of  plaies,  and  fees 
for  foe  doing  ;  but  not  to  give  plaiers  any  licence 
ot-  authoritie  to  play,  it  being  prov'd  that  no  plaiers 
were  ever  authoriz'd  in  London  or  Weftminfter,  to 
play  by  the  commiffion  of  y^  Mafier  of  Revels,  but 
by  authoritie  immediately  from   the  crown.     Nei- 
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ther  was  the  proportion  of  fees  then  determin'dj 
or  made  certaine  ;  becaufe  feverall  witnelles  affirm'd 
that  variety  of  payments  had  bin  made  ;  fometimes 
of  a  noble,  fometimes  of  twenty,  and  afterwards 
of  forty  (hillings,  for  corre6ting  a  new  play  ;  and 
that  it  was  the  cuftome  to  pay  nothing  for  fuper- 
vifing  reViv'd  plaies. 

"  That  without  any  authoritie  given  him  by  that 
laft  verdict,  he  fent  the  day  after  the  try  all  a  pro- 
hibition under  his  hand  and  feale  (directed  to  the 
plaiers  in  Ljttle  Lincolnes  Inn  fields)  to  forbid 
them  to  a6l  plaies  any  more. 

"  Therefore  your  petitioner  humbly  praies 
that  your  Majefty  will  gracioufly  pleafe 
(two  verdi6ts  having  pafs'd  at  common 
law  contradi6ling  each  other)  to  referr 
the  cafe  to  the  examination  of  fuch  ho- 
nourable perfons  as  may  fatisfy  your  Ma- 
jefty of  the  juft  authoritie  of  the  Mafter 
of  Revells,  that  fo  his  fees,  (if  any  be 
due  to  him)  may  be  made  certaine,  to 
prevent  extorfion  ;  and  time  prefcribed 
how  long  he  fhall  keep  plaies  in  his  hands, 
in  pretence  of  corre6ting  them  ;  and  whe- 
ther he  can  demand  fees  for  reviv'd 
plaies  ;  and  laftly,  how  long  plaies  may 
be  lay'd  afyde,  ere  he  fliall  judge  them  to 
be  reviv'd. 

"  And  your  petitioner  (as    in  duty 
bound)  fhall  ever  pray,"  &c. 
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"  At  the  Court  at  Hampton  Court,  the  30th  of 
June,   1662. 

"  His  Majefty,  being  gracioufly  inclin'd  to  have 
a  juft  and  friendly  agreement  made  betweene  the 
petitioner  and  the  faid  Sir  Henry  Harbert,  is 
pleas'd  to  referr  this  petition  to  the  right  honorable 
the  Lord  high  Chancellor  of  England,  and  the 
Lord  Chamberlaine,  who  are  to  call  before  them, 
as  well  the  petitioner,  as  the  faid  Sir  Henry  Har- 
bert, and  upon  hearing  and  examining  their  dif- 
ferences, are  to  make  a  faire  and  amicable  accom- 
modation between  them,  if  it  may  be,  or  other- 
wife  to  certify  his  Majcfty  the  true  ftate  of  this 
bufinefs,  together  with  their  Lord.P^  opinions. 

EDWARD  NICHOLAS. 


'  Wee  appoint  Wednefday  morning  next  before 
tenn  of  the  clock  to  heare  this  bufniefle,  of 
which  Sir  Henry  Harbert  and  the  other 
parties  concern'd  are  to  have  notice,  my 
Lord  Chamberlaine  having  agreed  to  that 
hour. 

"  July  7,  1662.  CLARENDONE." 


On  the  reference  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  and 
Lord  Chamberlain,  Sir  Henry  Herbert  prefented 
the  following  ftatement  of  his  claims : 
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"  To  the  R.^Honn.'bie  Edward  Earle  of  Clarendorv 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  and  Ed- 
ward Earle  of  Manchefter,  Lord  Chamber- 
lain of  his  Wl.^^^  Houfehold, 

"  In  obedience  to  your  lordfliips  comandes  figni- 
fyed  unto  mee  on  the  ninth  of  this  inftant 
July,  do  luake  a  remembrance  of  the  fees, 
prohttes,  and  incidents,  belongeinge  to  ye  office 
of  the  Reuells.     They  are  as  follovveth  : 


"  For  a  new  play,  to  bee  brought  with\ 
the  booke         -  -  J 

*'  For  an  old  play,  to  be  brought  with 
the  booke 


,'ith") 


002  00  OO 
001    00  00 


"  For  Chriftmafle  fee         -  -  003  00  00 

''  For  Lent  fee       -         -         -  003  00  00 


050  00  00 
050  00  OO 


"  The  profittes  of  a  fummers  day  playl 
at  the  Black  fryers,  valued  at  j 

"  The  profitts  of  a  winters  day,^  at") 
Blackfryers  -  -  -  J 

*'  Befides  feuerall  occafionall  gratui- 
tyes  from  the  late  K^  company  at 
B.  fryers. 


^  It  is  extraordinary,  that  the  Mafter  of  the  Revels  fliould 
have  ventured  to  Itate  fifty  pounds  as  the  produce  of  each  of  the 
benefits  given  him  by  the  king's  company.  We  have  ieen 
(p,  188)  that  at  an  average  they  did  not  produce  nine  pounds 
each,  and  after  a  trial  of  Ibme  years  he  compounded  with  that 
company  for  the  certain  fum  of  ten  pounds  for  his  winter's  day, 
and  the  like  fum  for  his  fummer  benefit. 
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£.     ..     d. 

*  For  a  ill  are  from  each  company  of- 
foiir  companyes  of  players  (befides 
the  late  Kinges  Company)  valued  I    ^^^  ^^  ^^ 
at  a  lOOl.  a  yeare,  one  yea  re  with  ^ 
another,  beiides  the  ufuall  fees,  by 
the  yeare      -         -         -         _      . 

"That    the     Kinges    Company    of") 
players    couenanted    the    11th  of  I 
Auguft,  60,  to  pay  Sir  Henry  Her-  )■  004  00  00 
bert   per  week,    from  that  tyme,  | 
aboue  the  ufual  fees  -  J 

"  That  Mr.  William    Beefton  cone-  ^ 

nanted  to  pay  weekly  to  Sir  Henry  (   004  00  00 
Herbert'  the  fumme  of  -  3 

"That    Mr.    Rhodes    promifed   the")    _ 
ike  per  weeke       -         -         -       J 

"  That  the  12I.  per  weeke  from  the  three  fore- 
named  companyes  hath  been  totally  deteyned 
from  Sir  Henry  Herbert  lince  the  faid  11^^  Aug. 
60,  by  illegal  and  unjuft  means  ;  and  all  ufual 
fees,  and  obedience  due  to  the  office  of  the 
Revells. 

"  That  Mr.  Thomas  Killegrew  drawes  19I.  Q^.  per 
week  from  the  Kinges  Company,  as  credibly 
informed. 

"  That  Sir  William  Dauenant  drawes  10  fhares  of 
15  fhares,  wtiich  is  valued  at  200l.  per  week, 
cleer  profitt,  one  week  with  another,  as  credibly 
informed. 

"  Allowance  for  charges  of  fuites  at  law,  for  that 
Sir   Henry   Herbert    is  unjuftly  putt  out  of  pof- 

VoL.  III.  y 
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Teffion  and   profittes,  and  could  not  obtaine  an 
appearance  gratis. 

"  Allowance  for  damages  fude^aied  in  creditt  and 
profittes  for  about  two  yeares  fince  his  Ma.*'^* 
happy  Reft au ration. 

"  Allowance  for  their  New  Theatre  to  bee  iifed  as 
a  playhoufe. 

"  Allowance  for  new  and  old  playes  a6led  by  Sir 
William  Dauenantes  pretended  company  of 
players  at  Saliibury  Court,  the  Cockpitt,  and 
now  at  Portugall  Rowe,  from  the  5  th  Novemb. 
(JO.  the  tyme  of  their  lirft  corijun6lion  with  Sir 
William  Dauenant. 

''  Allowance  for  the  fees  at  Chriftmafle  and  at 
Lent  from  the  faid  tyme. 

"  A  boxe  for  the  Mafter  of  the  Reuells  and  his 
company,  gratis ; — as  accuftomed. 

*'  A  fubmiffion  to  the  authority  of  the  Revells  for 
the  future,  and  that  noe  playes,  new  or  old,  bee 
a(5led,  till  they  are  allowed  by  the  Malter  of  the 
Reuells. 

^'  That  rehearfall  of  plays  to  be  a6led  at  court,  be 
made,  as  hath  been  accufiomed,  before  the 
Mafter  of  the  Reuells,  or  allowance  for  them. 

"  Wherefore  it  is  humbly  pray'd,  that  delay 
being  the  faid  Dauenants  beft  plea,  wh'^'^  he  hath 
exercifed  by  illegal  adhnges  for  almoft  two  yeares, 
he  may  noe  longer  keep  Sir  Henry  Herbert  out  of 
pofleflion  of  his  rightes  ;  but  that  your  Lordfhippes 
would  fpeedily  aflert  the  rights  due  to  the  Mafter 
of  the  Reuells,  and  afcertaine  his  fees  and  damages, 
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and    order    obedience    and    payment    accordingly. 
And  in  cafe  of  difobedience  by  the  faid  Dauenant 
and  his  pretended  company  of   players,    that    Sir 
Henry   Herbert  rnay  bee  at  liberty  to  purfue  his 
courfe  at  law,    in  confidence  that  he  fhall  have  the 
benefitt  of  his  Ma.^y^juftice,  as  of  your  Lordfliippes 
fauour  and  promifes   in  fatisfa6lion,    or  liberty  to 
proceed  at  law.     And  it  may  bee  of  ill  confequence 
that   Sir   Henry   Herbert,    dating    for   45    veares 
meniall  fervice  to  the  Royal  Family,    and  hauino- 
purchafed  Sir  John  Afhley's   intereft   in   the   faid 
office,    and  obtained  of  the  late  Kings  bounty  a 
grante  under  the  greate  feale  of  England  for  two 
Hues,  fliould  have  noe  other  compenfation  for  his 
many  yeares  faithfull    fervices,    and   conftant   ad- 
herence to  his  Ma.*y5  intereft,  accompanyed  with 
his  great  fufFeringes  and  lofles,    then  to  bee  outed 
of  hisjuft  polTeffion,   rightes  and  profittesj    by  Sir 
William  Dauenant,    a   perfon   who  exercifed   the 
office  of  Mafter  of  the  Reuells  to  Oliuer  the  Tyrant, 
and  wrote  the  Firji  and  Second  Parte  of  Peru,  adled 
at  the  Cockpitt,   in  Oliuers  tyme,    and  foly  in  his 
fauour;  wherein  hee  fett  of  thejufticeof  Oliuers 
a(5tinges,  by  comparifon  with  the  Spaniards,    and. 
endeavoured  thereby  to  make  Oliuers  crueltyes  ap- 
peare  mercyes,  in  refpe^l  of  the  Spanifh  crueltyes  ; 
but  the  mercyes  of  the  wicked  are  cruell. 

*'  That  the  faid  Dauenant  publifhed  a  poem  in 
vindication  and  juftification  of  Oliuers  a61ions  and 
gouernment,  and  an  Epithalamium  in  praife  of 
Olivers  daughter  M^  Rich  ; — as  credibly  in- 
formed.'' 

7  This  poem  Sir  William  D'Aven^nt  fuppreiTed^    for  it  dot^. 
not  appear  in  his  works. 

¥2 
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^'  The  matters  of  difference  betweene  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Killegrew  and  Sir  Henry  Herbert  are  upon  ac- 
commodation; 

"  My  Lordes, 

"  Your  Lordfhippes  very  humble  Servantj 

"  July  llth62. 

Caiy-houfe.  HENRY  HERBERT." 


Another  paper  now  before  me  will  explain  what 
is  meant  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  concluding  words : 

"  ARTICLES  of  agreement,  indented,  made 
^nd  agreed  upon,  this  fourthe  day  of  June,  in  the 
14  yeare  of  the  reigne  of  our  fouveraigne  lord 
Kinge  Charles  the  Second,  and  in  the  yeare  of  our 
Lord  1662,  betweene  Sir  Henry  Herbert  of  Ribs- 
ford  in  the  county  of  Worcefter,  knight,  of  the 
one  part,  and  Thomas  Killegrew  of  Couent  Garden, 
Efq.  on  the  other  parte,  as  followethe  : 

"  Imprimis,  It  is  agreed,  that  a  firme  amity  be 
concluded  for  life  betweene  the  faid  Sir  Henry  Her- 
bert and  the  faid  Thomas  Killegrew. 

"  Item,  The  faid  Thomas  Killegrew  doth  for 
himfelfe  couenant,  promife,  grant,  and  agree,  to 
paye  or  caufe  to  be  pay'd  unto  Sir  Henry  Herbert, 
or  to  his  affignes,  on  or  before  the  fourthe  day  of 
Augufl  next,  all  monies  due  to  the  faid  Sir  Henry 
Herbert  from  the  Kinge  and  Queens  company  of 
players,  called  Mychaell  Mohun,  William  Winter- 
fhall,  Robert  Shaterell,  William  Cartwright,  Ni- 
cholas Burt,  Walter  Clunn,  Charles  Hart,  and  the 
reft  of  that  company,  for  the  new  plaies  at  fortie 
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fliillings  a  play,  and  for  the  old  reuiued  plaics  at 
twentie  (hillings  a  play,  they  the  faid  players  haue 
adled  fince  the  eleuenthe  of  Auguft,  in  the  yeareof 
our  Lord,   1660. 

"  Item,  The  faid  Thomas  Killegrew,  Efq.  doth 
for  himfelfe  couenant,  proinife,  grante,  and  agree, 
to  paye  or  caufe  to  be  pay'd  unto  the  faid  Sir 
Henry  Herbert,  or  to  his  aHignes,  on  or  before  the 
fourthe  day  of  Auguft  next,  fuch  monies  as  are 
due  to  him  for  damages  and  lofles  obteyned  at  law 
ag.t  Michaell  Mohun,  William  Winterfhall,  Robert 
Shaterell,  William  Cartwright,  Nicholas  Burt, 
Walter  Clunn,  and  Charles  Hart,  upon  an  action 
of  the  cafe  brought  by  the  faid  Sir  Henry  Herbert 
in  the  courte  of  Comon  Pleas  ag'.  y^  faid  Mychael 
Mohun,  William  Winterfliall, "  Robert  Shaterell, 
William  Cartwright,  Nicholas  Burt,  Walter  Clunn, 
and  Charles  Hart,  wherupon  a  verdi6l  hath  been 
obtayned  as  aforefaid  ag.*^  them.  And  like  wife  doe 
promife  and  agree  that  the  coftes  and  charges  of 
iuite  upon  another  a6lion  of  the  cafe  brought  by 
the  faid  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  ag.*  the  faid  Mychael 
Mohun  &  ye  reft  of  ye  players  aboue  named,  fhall 
be  alfo  payd  to  the  Uiid  Sir  Henry  Herbert  or  to 
his  affignes,  on  or  before  the  faid  fourthe  day  of 
Auguft  next. 

"  Item,  The  faid  Thomas  Killegrew  doth  for  him- 
felfe couenant,  promife,  grante,  and  agree,  that 
the  faid  Michaell  Mohun  and  the  reft  of  the  Kinge 
and  Queenes  company  of  players  fnall,  on  or  be- 
fore the  faid  fourthe  day  of  Auguft  next,  paye  or 
caufe  to  be  pay'd  unto  the  faid  Sir  Henry  Herbert, 
or  to  his  affignes,  the  fum  of  fiftie  pounds,  as  a 
prefent  from  them,  for  his  damages  fufteyned  from 
ihem  and  by  their  means. 
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"  Item,  That  the  faid  Thomas  Killigrew,  Efq. 
doth  couenant,  promife,  grante,  and  agree,  to  be 
aydinge  and  affiliinge  unto  the  faid  Sir  Henry 
Herbert  in  the  due  execution  of  the  Office  of  the 
Reuells,  and  neither  direcSlly  nor  indirectly  to  ayde 
or  affifte  Sir  WilHam  Dauenant,  Knight,  or  any  of 
his  pretended  company  of  players,  or  any  other 
company  of  players  whatfoever,  in  the  due  execu- 
tion of  the  faid  office  as  aforefaide,  foe  as  y^  ayd 
foe  to  bee  required  of  ye  faid  Thomas  Killegrew 
extend  not  to  y^  lilencing  or  oppreffion  of  y^  faid 
King  and  Queenes  company. 

"  And  the  faid  Sir  Henry  Herbert  doth  for  him- 
felfe  couenant,  promife,  grante,  and  agree,  not  to 
moleft  ye  faid  Thomas  Killegrew,  Efq.  or  his  heirs, 
in  any  fuite  at  lawe  or  otherwife,    to  the  prejudice 
of  the  grante  made  unto  him  by  his  Ma.*'^,    or  to 
difturbe  the  receiuinge  of  ye  profits  aryling  by  con- 
trail from  theKinge  and  Queens  company  of  players 
to   him,  but  to  ayde  and  affilie  the  faid  Thomas 
Killegrew,  in  the  due  execution  of  the  legall  pow- 
ers granted  unto  him  by  his  Ma."^  for  the  orderinge 
of  the  faid  company  of  players^  and  in  the  levyinge 
and   receiuinge   of  y^  monies  due   to  him  the  faid 
Thomas  Killegrew,  or  which  (hall   be  due  to  him 
from  ye  faide  company  of  players   by  any  contra6l 
made  or  to  be  made  between  them  or  amongft  the 
fame  ;  and  neither  dire6lly  nor  indire6!:ly  to  hinder 
the  payrnent   of  ye  faid  monies  to  be  made  weekly 
or  otherwife   by  ye  faid   company  of  players  to  y= 
faid  Thomas  Killegrew,  Efq.  or  to  his  affignes,  but 
to  be   ayding   and  affiliinge  to  the  faid  Thomas 
Killegrew,  Efq.  and  his  affignes  therein,  if  there 
be  caufe  for  it,  and  that  the  faid  Thomas  Killegrew 
defire  it  of  y^  faid  Sir  Henry  Herbert. 
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"  And  the  faid  Sir  Henry  Herbert  doth  for  him- 
felfe  couenant,  promife,  grante,  and  agree,  upon 
the  performance  of  the  matters  which  are  herein 
contayned,  and  to  be  performed  by  the  faid  Tho- 
mas Killegrew,  accordinge  to  the  daies  of  pay- 
ment, and  other  things  lymited  and  exprefled  in 
thefe  articles,  to  deliver  into  the  hands  of  y^  faid 
Thomas  Killegrew  the  deede  of  couenants,  fealed 
and  deliuered  by  the  faid  Mychaell  Mohun  and  ye 
others  herein  named,  bearing  date  the  1 1  Auguft, 
1660 ;  to  be  cancelled  by  the  faid  Thomas  Kille- 
grew, or  kept,  as  he  fhall  thinke  fitt,  or  to  make 
what  further  advantage  of  the  fame  in  my  name  or 
right  as  he  fliall  be  advifed."^ 


The  actors  who  had  performed  at  the  Red  Bull, 
a6led  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Killigrew  during 
the  years  1660,  1661,  1662,  and  part  of  the  year 
1663,  in  Gibbon's  tennis-court  in  Vere  Street,  near 
Clare-market ;  during  which  timfe  a  new  theatre 
was  built  for  them  in  Drury  Lane,  to  which  they 
removed  in  April,  1663.  The  following  lift  of  their 
flock-plays,  in  which  it  is  obfervable  there  are  but 
three  of  Shakfpeare,  was  found  among  the  papers 
of  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  and  was  probably  furniflied 
by  them  foon  after  the  Reftoration. 

*  On  the  back  of  this  paper  Sir  Henry  Herbert  has  written — 
"  Copy  of  the  Articles  fealed  and  delivered  the  5th  June,  62, 
between  Sir  H.  H.  and  Thomas  Killegrew.  Bonds  of  50001.  for 
the  performance  of  covenants." 
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^*  Names  of  the  plays  a6led  by  the  Red  Bull 
a6lors. 

The   Humorous   Lieute-  Elder  Brother. 

nant.  The  Silent  Woman. 

Beggars  Bu/Iie.  The  Weddinge. 

Tamer  Tamed.  Henry  the  Four  the. 

The  Traytor.  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
Loves  Cruelty.  for. 

Wit  without  Money.  Kinge  and  no  Kinge. 

Maydes  Tragedy.  Othello. 

Fhilafer.  Diimhoys. 

RolloDiike  of  Normandy.  The  Unfortunate  Lovers, 

Claricilla.  The  Widoiu. 

Downes  the  prompter  has  given  a  lift  of  what 
he  calls  the  principal  old  flock  plays  adted  by  the 
king's  "fervants,  (whic*h  title  the  performers  under 
Mr.  Killegrew  acquired,)  between  the  time  of  the 
Reftoration  and  the  jun6lion  of  the  two  companies 
in  l682  ;  from  which  it  appears  that  the  only  plays 
of  Shakfpeare  performed  by  them  in  that  period, 
\vere  K.  Henry  IF.  P.  I.  The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
for,  Othello,  and  Julius  Ccefar.  Mr.  Hart  reprefented 
Othello,  Brutus,  and  Hotfpur  ;  Major  Molian,  lago, 
and  Caffius  ;  and  Mr.  Cartwright  FalfiafF.  Such 
was  the  lamentable  tafte  of  thofe  times  that  the 
plays  of  Fletcher,  Jonfon  and  Shirley  were  much 
oftner  exhibited  than  thofe  of  our  author.  Of  this 
the  following  lift  furnilbes  a  melancholy  proof. 
It  appears  to  have  been  made  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  afcertain  the  fees  due  to 
him,  whenever  he  fhould  eftablifh  his  claims,  which 
however  he  never  accomplifhed.     Between  the  play 
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entitled  Argalus  and  Parthenia^  and  The  Loyal  Sub- 
ject, he  has  drawn  a  line  ;  from  which,  and  from 
other  circamftances,  I  imagine  that  the  plays  which 
I  have  printed  in  Italicks  were  exhibited  by  the  Red 
Bull  a6tors,  who  afterwards  became  the  king's 
fervants. 


\  660.  Monday  the  5  Nov. 
Tuefday  the  6  Nov. 
Wenfday  the  7  Nov. 
Thurfday  the  8  Nov. 


Friday  the  9  Nov. 

Saturday  the  1  o  Nov. 
Tuefday  the  13  Nov. 
Thurfday  the  15  Nov. 
Friday  the  1 6  Nov. 
Saterday  the  1 7 Nov. 
Monday  the  1 9  Nov. 
Tufday  the  20  Nov. 
Wenfday  the  2 1  Nov. 
Thurfday  the22Nov. 
Friday  the  23  Nov. 
Saterday  the  24  Nov. 
Monday  the  26  Nov. 
Thurfday  the29Nov. 

Saterday  the  1  Dec. 
Monday  the  3  Dec. 
Thurfday  the  6  Dec. 

Saterday  the  8  Dec. 
Monday  the  9  Jan. 


TVit  ivithout  Money. 

The  Traytor. 

The  Beggars  Bujhe. 

Henry  the  Fourth. 

[Firft  play  adled  at  the 
new  theatre.] 

The  Merry  fVives  of 
fVindfor. 

The  Sylent  Woman, 

Love  lies  a  bleedins:e. 

Loves  Cruelty. 

The  JVidow. 

The  Mayds  Tragedy. 

The  Unfortunate  Lovers. 

The  Beggars  Bufie. 

The  Scornful  I  Lady. 

The  Traytor. 

The  Elder  Brother. 

The  Chances. 

The  Opportunity. 

The  Humorous  Lieute- 
nant. 

Clarecilla. 

A  Kinge  and  no  Kinge. 

Rollo,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy. 

The  Moore  of  Fenife. 

The  JVeddinge. 
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l66o.Saterdaythel9Jan. 
ThurfdaytheSlJan. 


Feb. 


The  Loji  Lady. 
Argalus  and  Parthenia^ 


1661.  March 

April    \ 
May     ■ 


Decemb.  ]0 
Decemb.  11 
Decemb.  13 
Decemb.  16 
Decemb.  17 
Decemb.  20 
Decemb.  23 
Decemb.  28 
Decemb.  30 
Janu. 6     - 

Jan.  10  - 

Jan.  11  - 

Jan.  21  - 

Jan.  28  - 

Feb.  15  - 
Feb.  25  - 
Feb.  27    - 

March  1 
March  3 
March  1 1 


Loyal  Subje6l. 

Mad  Lover. 

The  Wild-goofe  Chafe. 

All's  Lofte  by  Lufte. 
The  Mayd  in  the  Mill. 

A  Wife  for  a  Monthe. 

The  Bondman. 

A  Dancing  Mafter. 

Vittoria  Corombona. 

The  Country  Captaine. 

The  Alchymift. 

Bartholomew  Faire. 

The  Spanifh  Curate. 

Tamer  Tamed. 

Aglaura. 

Bully.  D'ambois. 

Merry  Devil  of  Edmon- 
ton. 

The  Virgin  Martyr. 

Philafter. 

Jovial  Crew. 

Rule  a  Wife  and  have  a 
Wife. 

Kinge  and  no  Kinge. 

The  May ds  Tragedy. 

Aglaura  ;     the  tragical 
way. 

Humorous  Lieutenant. 

Selindra — a  new  play. 

The    Frenche   Dancing 
Mafter. 
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1661.  March  15 

1662.  April  4      - 
April  19 
April  25 

May  5 
May  12    - 
May  17    - 

l66l.Oaob.  26 


J 662. June  1 


The  Little  Theef. 
North  erne  LalTe. 
Fathers  own  Son. 
The     Surprifal — a    new 

play. 
Kt.  oftheBurningPeftle. 
Brenoralt. 
Love  in  a  maze. 


June  6 
July  6 

July  23     - 


Loves  Miftrefs. 
Difcontented  Collonell. 
Love  at  firft  light. 
Cornelia,  a  new  play.— 

Sir  W.  Bartleys. 
Renegado. 
The  Brothers. 
The  Antipodes. 
The  Cardinall. 


From  another  lift,  which  undoubtedly  was  made 
by  Sir  Henry  Herbert  for  the  purpofe  I  have  men- 
tioned, I  learn  that  Macbeth  was  revived  in  1663 
or  1664  ;  I  fuppofe  as  altered  by  D'Avenant. 

^'  'Nov.  3.  1663.  Flora  s  Figaries     -       ^.2.     -     - 
"  A  paftoral  called  The  Ex-1 

pofure         -  -         J      '     ~     ~ 

"  8  more       _         -         _ 
"  A  new  play 
"  Henry  the  5  th 
"  Revived  play. 

Shrew 
"  The  Generall 
"  Parfons  Wedinge 
*'  Revived  play.     Macbeth 
"  K,  Henry  8.     Revived  play 


Taming  the 


} 


16. 
1. 

2. 


1.  -  - 

2.  -  - 
2.  -  - 
1.  -  - 
1.  -  - 
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"  Houfe  to  he  let       -         -         '2. 
"  More    for   plays,    whereof) 
Elvira  the  lafl         -         J 


"  For  playes      -      jCAl" 

Sir  William  D'Avenant's  Company,  after  having 
played  fpr  fome  time  at  the  Cockpit  in  Drury  Lane, 
and  at  Saliibury  Court,  removed  in  March  or  April 
1662,  to  a  new  theatre  in  Portugal  Row,  near  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields.     Mr.   Betterton,    his  principal 
a61or,  we  are  told  by  Downes,  was  admired  in  the 
part   of   Pericles,  which  he  frequently  performed 
before  the  opening  of  the  new  theatre  ;  and  while 
this  company  continued  to  a^i  in  Portugal  Row, 
they  reprefented  the  following  plays  of  Shakfpeai^, 
and  it  fhould  feem  thofe  only  :    Machetk  and  The 
Tempeft,  altered  by  D'Avenant ;   King  Lear,  Ham- 
let, King  Henry  the  Eighth,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and 
Tiu elf th- Night.  In  Hamlet,  the  Prince  of  Denmark 
•was  reprefented  by  Mr.  Betterton ;    the  Ghofl  by 
Mr.  Richards ;   Horatio  by  Mr.  Harris  ;  the  Queen 
by  Mrs,  Davenport ;  and  Ophelia  by  Mrs.  Saunder- 
fon.     In  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Romeo  was  reprefented 
by  Mr.  Harris  ;    Mercutio  by  Mr.  Betterton,    and 
Juliet  by  Mrs.Saunderfon.  Mr.  Betterton  in  Twelfth 
Night  performed  Sir  Toby  Belch,  and  in  Henry  the 
Eighth,  the  King.     He  was  without  doubt  alfo  the 
performer  of  King  Lear.      Mrs.  Saunderfon  repre- 
fented Catharine  in  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  it 
may  be  prefumed,  Cordelia,    and   Miranda.      She 
alfo  performed  Lady  Macbeth,  and  Mr.  Betterton 
Macbeth. 

The  theatre  which  had  been  ere6led  in  Portugal 
Row, '  being  iound  too  fmall.    Sir  William  D'Ave- 
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nant  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  playhoufe  in 
Donet  Garden,  near  Dorfet  Stairs,  which  however 
he  did  not  live  to  fee  completed  ;  for  he  died  in 
May,  1668,  and  it  was  not  opened  till  1671.  There 
being  ftrong  reafon  to  believe  that  he  was  our 
poet's  fon,  I  have  been  induced  by  that  circum- 
ftance  to  inquire  with  ibme  degree  of  minutenefs 
into  his  hiflory.  I  have  mentioned  in  a  preceding 
page  that  the  account  given  of  him  by  Wood,  in 
his  Athena^  Oxonienfes,  was  taken  from  Mr.  Aubrey's 
Manufcript.  Since  that  fheet  w^as  printed,  Mr. 
Warton  has  obligingly  furniflied  me  with  an  exa6V- 
tranfcript  of  the  article  relative  to  D'Avenant, 
which,  as  it  contains  fome  particulars  not  noticed 
by  Wood,  I  fliall  here  fubjoin  : 


*'  MS.  Aubrey.  Mus.  Ashmol.  Lives. 

Sir    WILLIAM    DAVENANT,    Knight, 
Poet-Lauiieat,9 

was  borne  about  the  end  of   February  in 


flreet  in  the  city  of  Oxford,  at  the  Crowne  Taverne; 
baptized  3  of  March  A.  D.  l605-6.  His  father 
was  John  Davenant,  a  vintner  there,  a  very  grave 
and  difcreet  citizen  :  his  mother  was  a  very  beau- 
tiful woman,  and  of  a  very  good  witt,  and  of  con- 
verfation  extremely  agreeable.  They  had  3  fons, 
viz.  Robert,  William,  and  Nicholas ;  (Robert  was 
a  fellow  of  St.  John's  Coll.  in  Oxon.  then  preferd 
to  the  vicarage  of   Weftkington  by  Bp.  Davenant, 


^  Mr.  Warton  informs  me,  that  "  it  appears  by  Aubrey's  let- 
ters that  this  Life  of  Davenant  was  fent  to  Wood,  and  drawn  up 
at  his  requeft." 
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whofe  chaplain  he  was ;  Nicholas  was  an  attorney :) 
and  2  handfome  daughters ;  one  m.  to  Gabriel 
Bradly,  B.  D.  of  C.  C.  C.  beneficed  in  the  vale  of 
White  Horfe  ;  another  to  Dr.  Sherburne,  minifter 
of  Pembordge  [ — bridge]  in  Heref.  and  canon  of 
that  church.  Mr.  W™  Shakfpeare  was. wont  to 
goe  into  Warwickfhire  once  a  yeare,  and  did  co- 
monly  in  his  journey  lie  at  this  houfe  in  Oxon, 
where  he  was  exceedingly  refpec^ted.  Now  Sir 
William  would  fometimes,  when  he  was  pleafant 
over  a  glalie  of  wine  with  his  moft  intimate 
friends,  (e.  g.  Sam  Butler,  author  of  Hudibras,  etc. 
etc.)  fay,  that  it  feem'd  to  him,  that  he  writt  with 
the  very  fpirit  that  Shakefpeare  [wrote  with],  and 
was  contented  enough  to  bee  thought  his  fon :  he 
would  tell  them  the  flory  as  above.  He  went  to 
fchoole  at  Oxon.  to  Mr.  Silvefler,  Charles  Wheare, 
F.  IJilius^  Degorii  W.,  was  his  fchool fellow  :  but  I 
feare,  he  was  drawne  from  fchoole,  before  he  was 
ripe  enoughe.  He  was  preferred  to  the  firil 
Dutchefs  of  Richmond,  to  wayte  on  her  as  a  page. 
I  remember,  he  told  me,  jfhe  fent  him  to  a  famous 
apothecary  for  fome  unicorne's  home,  which  he 
was  refolved  to  try  with  a  fpyder,  vi^hich  he  empaled 
in  it,  but  without  the  expe6led  fuccefs  :  the  fpider 
would  goe  over  and  through  and  thorough,  un- 
concerned. He  was  next  a  fervant  (as  I  remember, 
a  page  alfo)  to  Sir  Fulke  Grevil  Ld  Brookes,  with 
whom  he  lived  to  his  death ;  which  was,  that  a 
fervant  of  his  that  had  long  wayted  on  him,  and 
his  lor —  [lordlhip]  had  often  told  him,  that  he 
would  doe  fomething  for  him,  but  did  not,  but 
ftill  put  him  off  with  delay ;  as  he  was  truffing  up 
his  lord's  pointes,  comeing  from  ftoole,  [for  then 
their  breeches  were  faftened  to  the  doubletts  with 
pointes ;  then  came  in  hookes  and  eies,    which  not 
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to  have  fallened  was  in  my  boyhood  a  great  crime,] 
ftabbed  him.      This  was  at  the  fame  time  that  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  was  ftabbed  by  Felton  ;  and 
the  great  noife  and  report  of  the  duke's,    Sir  W. 
told  me,  quite  drown'd  this  of  his  lord's,  that  was 
fcarce  taken  notice  of.     This  Sir  Fulke  G.  was  a 
good  wit,    and  had  been  a  good  poet  in  his  youth : 
he  wrote  a  poeme  in  folio,    which  he  printed  not, 
till  he  was  old,  and  then,  as  Sir  W.  faid,    with  too 
much  judgement   and   refining  fpoiled  it,    which 
was  at  firft  a  delicate  thing.     He   [Dav.]   writt  a 
play,  or  plays,    and  verfes,    which  he  did  with  fo 
much  fweetnefie  and  grace,  that  by  it  he  got  the 
love  and  friendfhip  of  his  two  Maecenaces,    Mr. 
Endymion  Porter,  and  Mr.  Henry  Jermyn,    [fince 
E.  of   St.  Albans]    to  whom  he  has  dedicated  his 
poem  called  Madegafcar.      Sir  John  Suckling  was 
his  great  and  intimate  friend.      After  the  death  of 
Ben  Johnfon,    he  was  made  in  his  place  Poet  Lau- 
reat.      He  got  a  terrible  c — p  of  a  black  handfome 
wench,  that  lay  in  Axe- Yard,  Weftm.  :    whom  he 
thought  on,  when  he  fpeaks  of  Dalga,    [in  Gon- 
dibert]  which  coft  him  his  nofe  ;  with  which  un- 
lucky mifchance  many  witts  were  fo  cruelly  bold, 
e.  g.  Sir  John  Menis,  Sir  John  Denham,  etc.  etc. 
In  1641,  when  the  troubles  began,  he  was  fliine  to 
fly  into  France,  and  at  Canterbury  he  was  feiz'cd 
on  by  the  Mayor. 

"  For  Win  had  in  his  face  the  flaws 

"  And  niarkes  received  in  country's  caufe. 

"  They  flew  on  him  like  lyons  pallant, 

"  And  tore  his  nole,  as  much  as  was  on't ; 

"  And  call'd  him  fuperliitious  groome, 

"  And  Popidi  dog,  and  cur  of  RomCo 

*'  'twas  furely  the  firft  time, 

''  That  Wills  reliafion  was  a  crime." 
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'^  In  the  Civill  Warres  in  England,  he  was  in 
the  army  of  WiUiam  Marqueiieof  Nevvcaftle,  [fince 
DukeJ  where  he  was  generall  of  the  ordinance.  I 
have  heard  liis  brother  Robert  fay,  for  that  fervice 
there  was  owing  to  him  by  King  Charles  the  Firft 
lOOOOl.  During  that  warre  'twas  his  hap  to  have 
two  Aldermen  of  Yorke  his  prifoners,  who  were 
fomethinge  ftubborne,  and  would  not  give  the  ran- 
fome  ordered  by  the  councill  of  warre.  Sir  Wil- 
liam ufed  them  civilly,  and  treated  them  in  his 
tent,  and  fate  them  at  the  upper  end  of  his  table 
a  la  mode  de  France.  And  having  done  fo  a  good 
while  to  his  charge,  told  them  (privately  and 
friendly)  that  he  was  not  able  to  keepe  fo  charge- 
able guefts,  and  bade  them  take  an  opportunity  to 
efcape  ;  which  they  did ;  but  having  been  gon  a 
little  way,  they  confidered  with  themfelves,  that  in 
gratitude  they  ought  to  goe  back,  and  give  Sir 
William  their  thankes,  which  they  did :  but  it  was 
like  to  have  been  to  their  great  danger  of  being 
taken  by  the  foldiers  ;  but  they  happened  to  gett 
fafe  to  Yorke. 

"  The  king's  party  being  overcome,  Sir  W.  Dave- 
nant,  (who  had  the  honour  of  knighthood  from 
the  D.  of  Newcaflle  by  commifiion,)  went  into 
France,  and  redded  in  Paris,  where  the  Prince  of 
Wales  then  was.  He  then  began  to  write  his  ro- 
mance in  verfe  called  Gondibert ;  and  had  not  writt 
above  the  firlt  booke,  but  being  very  fond  of  it 
printed  it,  before  a  quarter  finiflied,  with  an  epiftle 
of  his  to  Mr.  Th.  Hobbes,  and  Mr.  Hobbes'  ex- 
cellent epiftle  to  him  printed  before  it.  The 
courtiers,  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  could  never  be 
at  quiet  about  this  piece,  which  was  the  occalion 
of  a  very  witty  but  fatirical  little  booke  of    verfes 
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in  8vo.  about  4  llieets,  writt  by  G.  D.  of  Bucks, 
Sir  John  Denham,  etc.  etc. 

"  That  thou  forfak'd  thy  fleepe,  thy  diet, 
"  And  what  is  more  than  that,  our  quiet, ""^ 

"  This  laft  word,  Mr.  Hobbes  told  me,  was  the 
occalion  of  their  writing. 

"  Here  he  lay'd  an  ingeniofe  defigne  to  carry  a 
confiderable  number  of  artificers  (chiefly  weavers) 
from  hence  to  Virginia ;  and  by  Mary  the  Q'Si 
mother's  meanes  he  got  favour  from  the  K.  of 
France  to  goe  into  the  prifons,  and  pick  and  chufe  : 
fo  when  the  poor  dammed  wretches  underftood, 
what  the  defigne  was,  they  cryed  uno  ore,  tont  tif- 
Jeran,  we  are  all  weavers.  Well,  36,  as  I  remember, 
he  got,  if  not  more,  and  fhipped  them  ;  and  as  he 
was  in  his  voyage  towards  Virginia,  he  and  his 
tijfevan  were  all  taken  by  the  fhips  then  belonging 
to  the  parliament  of  England.  The  flaves,  I  fup- 
pofe,  they  fold,  but  Sir  William  was  brought  pri- 
foner  into  England.  Whether  he  was  tirll  a  pri- 
foner  in  Carefbroke  Caitle  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  or 
at  the  Towr  of  London,  I  have  forgott ;  he  was  pri- 
Ibner  at  both  :  his  Gondibert  was  finifhed  at  Caref- 
broke Cafile.  He  expelled  no  mercy  from  the  par- 
liament, and  had  no  hopes  of  efcaping  with  his  life.  It 
pleafed  God,  that  the  two  aldermen  of  Yorke  afore- 
iaid,  hearing  that  he  was  taken  and  brought  to  Lon- 
don to  be  tryed  for  his  life,  which  they  underftood 
was  in  extreme  danger,  they  were  touched  Vv'ith  fo 
much  generolity  and  goodnes,  as  upon  their  own 


*  Thefe  lines  are  inaccurately  quoted  by  memory  from  Certain 
Ferfes  written  by  J  ever  al  of  tke  author  s  friends,  to  he  re-printed 
with  the  fecond  edition  of  Gondibert,   l653. 

Vol.  IIL  Z 
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accounts  and  mere  motion  to  try  what  they  could  ta 
fave  Sir  William's  life,  who  had  been  fo  civil  to  them, 
and  a  means  of  faving  theirs  ;  to  come  to  London  ; 
and  acquainting  the  parliament  with  it,  upon  their 
petition,  etc.  Sir  William's  life  was  faved.^  'Twas 
Harry  Martvn,  that  faved  Sir  William's  life  in  the 
houfe  :  when  they  were  talking  of  facrificing  one, 
then  faid  Hen.  that  •'  in  facrifices  they  always  of- 
fered pure  and  without  blemilh  ;  now  ye  talk  of 
makins:  a  facrifice  of  an  old  rotten  rafcal.'  Vid. 
H.  Marty  n's  life,  where  by  this  rare  j eft,  then  for- 
got, the  L.^  Falkland  faved  H.  Marty  n's  life. 

*'  Being  freed  from  imprifonment,  becaufe  plays 
(fcil.  trage.  and  comedies)  were  in  thefe  prefbyte- 
rian  times  fcandalous,  he  contrives  to  fet  up  an 
opera,  Jiylo  recitativo ;  wherein  Sergeant  Maynard 
and  feveral  citizens  were  engagers  ;  it  began  in 
Rutland  Houfe  in  Charter-houle-yard  :  next,  fcili- 
cet  anno — at  the  Cock-pit  in  Drury  Lane,  where 
were  acled  very  well,  ftylo  recitativo,  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  and  the  Siege  of  Rhodes,  ill  and  2nd.  part. 
It  did  afFe6i:  the  eie  and  eare  extremely.  This  fii-ft 
brought  SCENES  in  fafhion  in  England  :  before,  at 
plays  was  only  an  hanging^ 

"  Anno  Domini  1660,  was  the  happy  reftauration 
of  his  Majefty  Charles  Ilnd.  ;  then  was  Sir  William 
made    —      —     —     —     ~     and    the  .  Tennis- 


^  Mr.  Warton  obferves  to  me,  that  "  Aubrey  does  not  fay 
here,  that  Milton  (with  the  two  aldermen)  was  inftrumental  in 
faving  D'Avenant's  life.  Dr.  Johnfon  is  puzzled  on  what  au- 
thority to  fix  this  anecdote.  Life  of  Milton,  p.  181,  8vo.  edit. 
I  beheve  that  anecdote  was  firft  retailed  in  print  by  Wood,  Ath. 
Oxon.  II.  412." 

^  Here  we  have  another  and  a  decifive  confirmation  of  what 
has  been  ftated  in  a  former  page  on  the  fubjed  of  Icenes.  Sec 
p.  90;  et  feq: 
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Court  in  Little  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  was  turned 
into  a  playhoufe  for  the  Duke  of  York's  players, 
where    Sir    William  had  lodgings,   and  where  he 

dyed,    Aprill    166 — .     I  was  at  his  funeral : 

he  had  a  coffin  of  walnut  tree  :  Sir  John  Denham 
faid,  that  it  was  the  fineft  coffin  that  he  ever  faw. 
His  body  was  carried  in  a  hearfe  from  the  play- 
houfe to  Weftminfter- Abbey,  where  at  the  great 
weft  dore  he  was  received  by  the  fing  [ing]  men 
and  chorifters,  who  fang  the  lervice  of  the  church 
(/  am  the  Refurrection,  etc.  etc.)  to  his  grave,  which 
is  near  to  the  monument  of  Dr.  Ifaac  Barrow, 
which  is  in  the  South  Crolle  aifle,  on  which  in  a 
paving  ftone  of  marble  is  writt,  in  imitation  of 
that  on  Ben.  Johnfon,  O  rare  Sir  William  Dave- 
nant. 

"  His  firft  lady  was  Dr.  — 's  daughter,  phy- 

fitian,  by  whom  he  had  a  very  beautiful  and  inge- 
niofe  fon,  that  dyed  above  twenty  years  fince.  His 

fecond  lady  was  daughter  of  ,  by  whom  he 

had  feveral  children.  I  faw  fome  very  young  ones 
at  the  funerall.  His  eldeft  is  Charles  D'Avenant, 
the  Do6lor,  who  inherits  his  father's  beauty  and 
phancy.  He  practices  at  Dodlor's  Commons.  He 
writt  a  play  called  Circe,  \Vhich  has  taken  very  well. 
Sir  William  hath  writt  about  25  plays,  the  romance 
called  Gondibert,  and  a  little  poem  called  Mada- 
gafcar. 

"  His  private  opinion  was,  that  religion  at  laft 
[e.  g.  a  hundred  years  hence]  would  come  to  fet- 
tlement ;  and  that  in  a  kind  of  ingeniofe  Quaker - 
ifme."4 


*  The  following  plays,    written  b}^  Sir  William  D'Avenant, 
were  licenfed  by  the  Matter  of  the  Revels  in  the  followins"  order  : 

Z2 
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On    the  Qth  of  Novemb.    1671,    D'Avenant'^ 
company  removed   to   their  new  theatre  in  Dorfet 


The  Cruel  Brother,  Jan.  12,  1 626-7. 

Tlie  Colonel,  July  22,  1629. 

The  Juft  Italian,  Oftob.  2,   I629. 

The  IVits,  Jan.  I9,  1633-4, 

Love  and  Honour,  Nov.  20,  l634. 

Neivs  of  Plymouth,  Aug,  1,   l635. 

Platonick  Lovers,  Nov.  16,  1635, 

Britannia  Triumphans,  licenfed  for  prefs>  Jan.  8^  1637". 

Unfortunate  Lovers,  April  16,   l63S, 

Fair  Favourite,  Nov,  17,   l638. 

The  Spanifh  Lovers,  Nov,  30,   1639, 
This  piece  is  probably  the  play  which   in  his  works  is  called 
The  Dijireff'es. 

Love  and  Ho?wtcr  was  originally  called  The  Courage  of  Love. 
It  was  afterwards  named  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  at  D'Avenant's 
requeft.  The  Nonpareilles,  or  the  Matchlefs  Maids. 

In  1668  was  publillied  Sir  William  UAvenayit's  Foyage  to 
the  other  JVorld,  with  his  Adventures  in  the  Poet's  Elizium, 
written  by  Richard  Flecknoe,  which  I  fubjoin  to  the  memoirs  of 
that  poet,  Coniifting  only  of  a  fingle  fhect,  the  greater  part  of 
the  impreflion  has  probably  periliied,  for  I  have  never  met  with 
a  fecond  copy  of  this  piece  : 

"  Sir  William  D'Avenant  being  dead,  not  a  poet  would  afford 
him  fo  much  as  an  elegie ;  whether  becaufe  he  fought  to  make 
a  monopoly  of  the  art,  or  ftrove  to  become  rich  in  fpight  of 
Minerva  :  it  being  with  poets  as  with  muflirooms,  which  grow 
onely  on  barren  ground,  inrich  the  foyl  once,  and  then  degene- 
rate :  onely  one,  more  humane  than  the  reft,  accompany'd  him 
to  his  grave  with  this  eulogium  : 

'  Now  Davenant's  dead,  the  ftage  will  mourn, 
'  And  all  to  barbarifm  turn  ; 
'  Since  he  it  was,  this  later  age, 
'  Who  chiefly  civiliz'd  the  ftage, 

'  Great  was  his  wit,  his  fancy  great, 
*  As  e're  was  any  poet's  yet  3 
'  And  more  advantage  none  e'er  made 
'  O'  th'  wit  and  fancy  which  he  had. 
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Gardens,  which    was    opened,    not    with    one  of 


'  Not  onely  Dedalus'  arts  he  knew, 
*  But  even  Prometheus's  too  3 
'  And  living  machins  made  of  iTien, 
'  As  well  as  dead  oneSj  for  the  fceue. 

'  And  if  the  flage  or  theatre  be 
'  A  little  world,  'twas  chiefly  he, 
'  That,  Atlas-like,  fupported  it, 
'  By  force  of  indufiry  and  wit. 

'  All  this,  and  more,  he  did  befide, 

'  Which  having  perfefted,  he  dy'd  : 

'  If  he  may  properly  be  laid 

'  To  die,  whofe  fame  will  ne'er  be  dead.' 

"  Another  went  further  yet,  and  ufing  the  privilege  of  yom- 
antient  poets,  who  with  allmoft  as  much  certainty  as  your  di- 
vines, can  tell  all  that  palTes  in  the  other  world,  did  thus  relate 
his  voyage  thither,  and  all  his  adventures  in  the  poet's  elyzium. 

"  As  every  one  at  the  inli:ant  of  their  deaths,  have  paflports 
given  them  for  fome  place  or  other,  he  had  his  for  the  poet's 
elyzium  ;  which  riot  without  much  difficulty  lie  obtained  from 
the  officers  of  Parnaffiis  :  for  when  he  alledg'd,  he  was  an  he- 
roick  poet,  they  all-i'd  him  why  he  did  not  continue  it  ?  when  he 
faid  he  was  a  dramatick  too,  they  alk'd  him,  why  he  left  it  off, 
and  onely  ftudied  to  get  mony  ;  like  him  who  fold  his  horfe  to 
buy  him  provender  :  and  finally,  when  he  added,  he  was  poet 
laureate,  they  laugh'd,  and  faid,  bayes  was  never  more  cheap 
than  now  ;  and  that  fince  Petrarch's  time,  none  had  ever  been 
legitimately  crown'd. 

"  Nor  had  he  lefs  difficulty  with  Charon,  who  hearing  he  was 
rich,  thought  to  make  booty  of  him,  and  alk'd  an  extraordinary- 
price  for  his  paffage  over  5  but  coming  10  payment,  he  found  he 
was  fo  poor,  as  he  was  ready  to  turn  him  back  agen,  he  having 
hardly  fo  much  as  his  naiiluin,  or  the  price  of  every  ordinary 
paflenger. 

"  Being  arriv'd,  they  were  all  much  amaz'd  to  fee  him  there, 
they  having  never  heard  of  his  being  dead,  neither  by  their 
Tveekjy  gazets,  nor  cryers  of  verfes  and  pamphlets  up  and  down  ; 
(as  common  a  trade  there,  almoft  as  it  is  here  :)  nor  was  he  lefs 
amaz'd  than  they,  to  find  never  a  poet  there,  antient  nor  mo- 
dern, whom  in  forae  fort  or  other  he  had  not  difoblig'd  by  his 
difcommen.dations  3  as  Homer,  Virgil,  Tallb,  Spencer,  and  efpe- 
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Shakfpeare's    plays,    bat    with    Dryden's    comedy 
called  Sir  Martin  Marall.^ 


cially  Ben.  Johnfon  ;  contrary  to  Plinies  rule,  never  to  difcom- 
mend  any  of  the  fame  profeffion  with  our  felves  :  '  for  either 
they  are  better  or  worfethan  you  (fays  he) ;  if  better,  if  they  be 
not  worthy  commendations,  you  much  lefs  ;  if  worfe,  if  they  be 
worth  commendations,  you  much  more  r  fo  every  ways  advan- 
tagious  'tis  for  ns  to  commend  others.'  Nay,  even  Shakefpear, 
whom  hs  thought  to  have  found  his  greateft  friend,  was  as  mucli 
offended  with  him  as  any  of  the  rell:,  for  fo  fpoiiing  and  mang- 
ling of  his  plays.  But  he  who  moft  vext  and  tormented  him, 
was  his  old  antagonift  Jack  Donne,  who  mock'd  him  a  hundred 
paffages  out  of  Gondibert  3  and  after  a  world  of  other  railing 
and  fpightful  language  (at  which  the  do6tor  was  excellent)  fo 
exafperated  the  knight,  at  laft,  as  they  fell  together  by  the  ears : 
when  but  imagine 

*  What  tearing  nofes  had  been  there, 
'  Had  they  but  nofes  for  to  tear.'* 

"  Mean  time  the  comick  poets  made  a  ring  about  them,  as 
boys  do  when  they  hifs  dogs  together  by  the  ears  ;  till  at  laft  they 
were  feparated  by  Pluto's  officers,  as  diligent  to  keep  the  peace 
and  part  the  fray,  as  your  Italian  Sbirri,  or  Spanilh  Alguazilo  ; 
and  lb  they  drag'd  them  both  away,  the  do6tor  to  the  flocks,  for 
raifing  tumult  and  difturbances  in  hell,  and  the  knight  to  the 
tribunal,  where  Minos,  ^acus,  and  Rhadamanthus  were  to  fit 
in  judgement  on  him,  with  Momus  the  common  accufer  of  the 
court. 

"  Here  being  arriv'd,  and  filence  commanded,  they  afkd  him 
his  quality  and  profeffion  :  to  whom  he  anfwer'd,  he  was  a  Poet- 
laureate,  who  for  poetry  in  general  had  not  his  fellow  alive,  and 
had  left  none  to  equal  him  now  he  was  dead :  and  for  elo- 
quence, 

*  The  building,  fcenes,  &c.  of  that  theatre  coft  50001.  accord- 
ing to  a  ftatement  given  in  a  petition  prefented  to  Queen  Anne 
about  the  year  1700,  by  Charles  D'vVvenant,  Charles  Killegrew, 
Chriftopher  Rich,  and  others. 

*  .Tohn  Donne,  the  eldeft;  fon  of  Donne  the  poet,  was  a  Civilian,  He  is 
faid  to  have  met  with  a  misfortune  lirailar  to  that  of  D'Avenant. 
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Between  the  year  1 67 1  and  l()32,  when  the  King's 
and  the  Duke  of  York's  rer\ants  united,  (about 


*■'■  How  never  any  hyperlolies 

"  JVere  higher,  or  farther  Jiretclid  than  his  ; 

"  Nor  ever  comparij'ojis  again 

"  Made  things  compafd  more  clear  and  plain. 

Then  for  his  plays  or  dramatick'  poetry. 

*■'  Hoio  that  of  The  Unfortunate  Lovers 

''   The  depth  of  tragedy  difcovers  : 

"  Ins  Love  and  Honour  you  might  fee 

"   The  height  of  tragecomedy  ; 

"  And  for  his  Wits,  the  cornick  fre 

"  In  none  yet  ever  flam' d  up  higher  : 

"  But  coming  to  his  Siege  of  RhodeS;, 

"  It  outwent  all  the  reji  by  odds  ; 

"  And  fome what's  int,  that  does  out-do 

"  Both  til  antienls  and  the  moderns  too. 

"  To  which  Momus  anfwered  :  that  though  they  were  never 
fo  good,  it  became  not  iiim  to  commend  them  as  he  did ;  that 
there  were  faults  enough  to  be  found  in  them  5  and  that  he  had 
iTiar'd  more  good  plays,  than  ever  he  had  made  ;  that  all  his 
wit  lay  in  hyperbolies  and  comparifons,  M'hich,  when  accelfory, 
were  commendable  enough,  but  when  principal,  deferved  no 
great  commendations  ;  that  his  mufe  was  none  of  the  nine,  but 
onely  a  mungril,  or  by-blow  of  ParnalTus,  and  her  beauty  rather 
fophifticate  than  natural ;  that  he  ofFer'd  at  learning  and  philofo- 
phy,  but  as  pullen  and  ftubble  geele  offer'd  to  fly,  who  after 
they  had  flutter'd  up  a  while,  at  length  came  fluttering  down  as 
faft  agen  ;  that  he  was  with  his  high-founding  words,  but  like 
empty  hogftieads,  the  higher  they  founded,  the  emptier  ftiU 
they  were  3  and  that,  finally,  he  fo  perplex'd  himfelf  and  readers 
with  parentheiis  on  parenthefis,  as,  jufl:  as  in  a  wildernefs  or  la- 
byrinth, all  fenfe  was  loft  in  them. 

"■  As  for  his  life  and  manners,  they  would  not  examine  thofe, 
iince  'twas  fuppos'd  they  were  licentious  enough  j  only  he  wou'd 

"  He  was  a  good  companion  for 
"  The  rich,  but  ill  one  for  the  poor ; 
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which  time  Cliarles  Hart/  the  principal  fupport  of 
the  former  company,  died,)  King  Lear,  Timon  of 

"  On  whom  he  looKd  fo,  you'd  believe 
''  He  waWd  with  a  face  negative  : 
"  IFhil/l  he  mvjt  le  a  lord  at  leaji, 
"  For  whom  he'd  fmile  or  break  ajeajl, 

"  And  though  this,  and  much  more,  was  exaggerated  againft 
him  by  Momus,  yet  the  judges  were  fo  favourable  to  him,  be- 
caufe  he  had  left  the  mufes  for  Pluto,  as  they  condemned  him 
onely  to  live  in  Pluto's  court,  to  make  him  and  Proferpina  merry 
with  his  facetious  jeafts  and  ftories  ;  with  whom  in  fhort  time  he 
became  fo  gracious,  by  complying  with  their  humours,  and  now 
and  then  drefling  a  di(h  or  two  of  meat  for  them,*  as  they 
joyn'd  him  in  patent  with  Momus,  and  made  him  fuperintendent 
of  all  their  fports  and  recreations  :  fo  as,  onely  changing  place 
and  perfons,  he  is  now  in  as  good  condition  as  he  was  before  } 
and  lives  the  fame  life  there,  as  he  did  here. 

'<  POSTSCRIPT. 

"  To  the  A6iors  of  the  Theatre  in  Lincoln  s- Inn- Fields. 

"  I  promifed  you  a  light  of  what  I  had  written  of  Sir  Willinm 
D'Avenant,  and  now  behold  it  here  :  by  it  you  will  perceive  how 
much  they  abufed  you,  who  told  you  it  was  fuch  an  abufive 
thing.  If  you  like  it  not,  take  heed  hereafter  how  you  dif- 
oblige  him,  who  can  not  onely  write  for  you,  but  againft  you  too, 

"RICH.FLECKNOE." 


^  From  the  preface  to  Settle's  Fatal  Love,  1680,  it  fliould 
feem  that  he  had  then  retired  from  the  ftage,  perhaps  in  the 
preceding  year;  for  in  the  •^yolognt  to  The  Ambitions  Statef- 
man,  1679,  ^re  thefe  lines,  evidently  alluding  to  him  and  Mr, 
Mohun  : 

*'  The  time's  neglefl  and  maladies  have  thrown 
*'  The  two  great  pillars  of  our  playhoufe  down." 


*  This  fecms  to  allude  to  a  faft  then  well  known.     D'Avenant  was  proba- 
bly admitted  to  the  private  fuppers  ot  Charles  the  Second. 
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Athens,  Macbeth,  and  The  Tempejl,  were  the  only 
plays  of  our  author  that  were   exhibited   at    the 


Charles  Hart,  who,  I  believe,  was  our  poet's  great  nephew, 
is  faid  to  have  been  Nell  Gwin's  firfl  lover,  and  was  the  moft 
celebrated  tragedian  of  his  time. 

"  What  Mr.  Hart  deUvers,  (feys  Rymer,)  every  one  takes 
upon  content ;  their  eyes  are  prepoffeffed  and  charmed  by  his 
a6tion  before  aught  of  the  poet's  can  approach  their  ears  ;  and  to 
the  moft  wretched  of  chara6lers  he  gives  a  luftre  and  brilliant, 
which  dazzles  the  fight,  that  the  deformities  in  the  poetry  can- 
not be  perceived."  "  "Were  I  a  poet,  (fays  another  contempo- 
rary writer,)  nay  a  Fletcher,  a  Shakfpeare,  I  would  quit  my  own 
title  to  immortality,  fo  that  one  aftor  might  never  die.  This  I 
may  modeftly  fay  of  him,  (nor  is  it  my  particular  opinion,  but 
the  fenfe  of  all  mankind,)  that  the  beft  tragedies  on  the  Englifli 
ftage  have  received  their  luftre  from  Mr.  Hart's  performance  ; 
that  he  has  left  fuch  an  impreflion  behind  him,  that  no  lefs  than 
the  interval  of  an  age  can  make  them  appear  again  with  half 
their  majefty  from  any  fecond  hand." 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Life  of  the  late  Famous  ComedioT?, 
J.  Hayns,  8vo.  1/01,  a  chara6teriftick  trait  of  our  poet's  kinfman 
is  preferved  : 

"  About  this  time  [l673]  there  happened  a  fmall  pick  be- 
tween Mr.  Hart  and  Jo,  upon  the  account  of  his  late  negociation 
in  France,*  and  there  fpending  the  company  fo  much  money  to 
fo  little  purpofe,  or,  as  I  may  more  properly  fay,  to  no  purpofe 
at  all. 

•'  There  happened  to  be  one  night  a  play  a6led  called  Cati- 
line's Conf piracy ,  wherein  there  was  wanting  a  great  number  of 
fenators.  Now  Mr.  Hart,  being  chief  of  the  houfe,  would 
oblige  Jo  to  drefs  for  one  of  thefe  fenators,  although  his  falary, 
being  50s.  per  week,  freed  him  from  any  fuch  obligation. 

"  But  Mr.  Hart,  as  I  faid  before,  being  fole  governour  of  the 
play-houfe,  and  at  a  fmall  variance  with  Jo,  commands  it,  and 
the  other  muft  obey. 

"  Jo,  being  vexed  at  the  flight  Mr.  Hart  had  put  upon  him, 

*  found  out  this   method  of   being  revenged  on  him.     He  gets  a 

Scaramouch  drefs,  a  large  full  ruft",  makes  himfelf  whilkers  from 

ear  to  ear,  puts  on  his  head  a  long  Merry  Andrew's  cap,  a  fliort 


*  Soon  after  the  theatre  in  Drury  Lane  was  burnt  down,  Jan.  1671-2, 
Hayns  had  been  fent  to  Paris  by  Mr.  Hart  and  Mr.  KiUigrew,  to  examine  the 
machinery  employed  in  the  French  Operas. 
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theatre  in  Dorfet  Gardens  ;  and  the  three  latter 
were  not  reprefented  in  their  original  Itate,  but  as 
altered  by  D'Avenant '  and  Shadwell.  Between 
l682  and  1695,  when  Mr.  Congreve,  Mr.  Better- 
ton,  Mrs.  Barry,  and  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  obtained 
a  licence  to  open  a  new  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,   Olhello,  A  Midfiimmer-Night' s  Dream,  and 

pipe  in  his  mouth,  a  little  three-legged  ftool  in  his  hand  ;  and  in 
this  manner  follows  Mr.  Hart  on  the  ftage,  fets  himfelf  down 
behind  him,  and  begins  to  fmoke  his  pipe,  laugh,  and  point  at 
him.  Which  comical  figure  put  all  the  houfe  in  an  uproar, 
fome  laughing,  fome  clapping,  and  fome  hollaing.  Now  Mr, 
Hart,  as  thofe  who  knew  him.  can  aver,  was  a  man  of  that  ex- 
a6tnefs  and  grandeur  on  the  ftage,  that  let  what  would  happen, 
he'd  never  difcompofe  himfelf,  or  mind  any  thing  but  what  he 
then  reprefented ;  and  had  a  fcene  fallen  behind  him,  he  would 
not  at  that  time  look  back,  to  have  feen  what  was  the  matter; 
which  Jo  knowing",  remained  ftill  fmoaking  :  the  audience  con- 
tinued laughing,  Mr.  Hart  afting,  and  wondering  at  this  unufual 
occafion  of  their  mirth  ;  fometimes  thinking  it  fome  dilturbance 
in  the  houfe,  again  that  it  might  be  fomething  amifs  in  his  drefs  : 
at  lall  turning  himfelf  toward  the  fcenes,  he  difcovered  Jo  in  the 
aforefaid  pofture  ;  whereupon  he  immediately  goes  off  the  ftage, 
fwearing  he  would  never  fet  foot  on  it  again,  unlefs  .To  was  im- 
mediately turned  out  of  doors,  which  was  no  fooner  fpoke,  but 
put  in  praftice." 

7  "  The  tragedy  of  Macbeth,  altered  by  Sir  William  D'Ave- 
nant, being  dreft  in  all  its  finery,  as  new  cloaths,  new  fcenes, 
machines,  as  flvings  for  the  witches,  with  all  the  finging  and 
dancing  in  it,  (the  fi.rft  compofed  by  Mr.  Lock,  the  other  by  Mr. 
Channel  and  Mr.  Jofeph  Prieft,)  it  being  all  excellently  perform- 
ed, I'eing  in.  the  "nature  of  an  opera,  it  recompenced  double  the 
expence  :  it  proves  ftill  a  lafting  play."  Rnfc'ius  Avglicanus^ 
p.  33,  8vo.  1/08. 

*' In  1673,  The  Te?npe/f,  or  the  In  chanted  Island,  made  into 
an  opera  by  Mr.  Shadwell,  having  all  new  in  it,  as  fcenes,  ma- 
chines ;  one  fcene  painted  with  myriads  of  aerial  fpirits,  and  ano- 
ther flying  away,  with  a  table  furniihed  out  with  fruits,  fweat- 
meats,  and  all  forts  of  viands,  juft  when  duke  Trinculo  and  his 
company  were  going  to  dinner ;  all  things  were  performed  in  it 
fo  admirably  well,  that  not  any  fucceeding  opera  got  more 
money."     Ibidem,  p.  34. 
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Tlie  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  are  the  only  plays  of 
Shakfpeare  which  Downes  the  prompter  mentions, 
as  having  been  performed  by  the  united  companies  : 
^  Mi dfummer- Night" s  Dream  was  transformed  into 
an  opera,  and  The  Taming  of  the  Shreiu  was  exhi- 
bited as  altered  by  Lacy.  Dryden's  Troilus  and 
CreJJida,  however,  the  two  parts  of  King  Henry  IV, 
Twefth  Night,  Macbeth,  King  Henry  VHI.  Julius 
Cafar,  and  Hamlet,  were  without  doubt  fometimes 
reprefented  in  the  fame  period  :  and  Tate  and 
Durfey  furnifhed  the  fcene  with  miferable  altera- 
tions of  Coriolanus,  King  Richard  H.  King  Lear, 
and  Cymheline}  Otway's  Caius  Marius,  which  was 
produced  in  1 680,  ufurped  the  place  of  our  poet's 
Romeo  and  Juliet  for  near  feventy  years,  and  Lord 
Lanfdown's  Jeiv  of  Venice  kept  poffeflion  of  the 
itage  from  the  time  of  its  firft  exhibition  in  17OJ, 
to  the  year  1741.  Dryden's  ^// ybr  Love,  from 
1678  to  1759,  was  performed  iuftead  of  our  author's 
Antony  and  Cleopatra-,  and  D'Avenant's  alteration 
of  Macbeth  in  like  manner  was  preferred  to  our 
author's  tragedy,  from  its  firft  exhibition  in  l6()3, 
for  near  eighty  years. 

In  the  year  170O  Gibber  produced  his  alteration 
of  King  Richard  HL  I  do  not  find  that  this  play, 
which  was  fo  popular  in  Shakfpeare's  time,  was 
performed  from  the  time  of  the  Reftoration  to  the 
end  of  the  laft  century.  The  play  with  Gibber's 
alterations  was  once  performed  at  Drury  Lane  in 
1703,  and  lay  dormant  from  that  time  to  the  28th 
of  Jan.  1710,  when  it  was  revived  at  the  Opera 

*  King  Richard  II.  and  King  Lear  were  produced  b)'  Tate  in 
168I,  before  the  union  of  the  two  companies  ;  and  Coriolanus, 
'  under  the  title  of  The  Ingratitude  of  a  Common  wealth,  in  1(382. 
In  the  fame  year  appeared  Durfeys  alteration  of  Cymheline,  un- 
der the  title  of  The  Injured  Prijicejs. 
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Houle  in  the  Haymarket ;  lince  which  time  it  has 
been  reprefented,  I  believe,  more  frequently  than 
any  of  our  author's  dramas,  except  Hamlet. 

On  April  23,  1704,  The  Merry  fVives  of  JVindfor, 
by  command  of  the  Queen,  was  performed  at  St. 
James's,  by  the  actors  of  both  houfes,  and  after- 
wards publickly  reprefented  at  the  theatre  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields,  May  18,  in  the  fame  year,  by 
Mr.  Betterton's  company  ;  but  although  the  whole 
force  of  his  company  was  exerted  in  the  repre- 
fentation,  the  piece  had  lb  little  fuccefs,  that  it  was 
not  repeated  till  Nov.  3,  17^0,  when  it  was  again 
revived  at  the  fame  theatre,  and  afterwards  frequently 
performed. 

From  1709,  when  Mr.  Rowe  publiflied  his  edi- 
tion of  Shakfpeare,  the  exhibition  of  his  plays  be- 
came much  more  frequent  than  before.     Between 
that   time   and    1740,    our  poet's  Hamlet,    Julius 
Ccefar,  King  Henry  J^HL  Othello,  King  Richard  III. 
King  Lear,  and  the  two  parts  of  King  Henry  IV, 
were  very  frequently    exhibited.      Still,    however, 
fuch  was  the  wretched  tafte  of  the  audiences  of 
thofe  days,  that  in  many  mftances  the  contempti- 
ble alterations  of  his  pieces  were  preferred  to  the 
originals.     Durfey's  Injured  Priiicefs,    which   had 
not  been  a6ted  from  1697,  was  again  revived  at 
Drury  Lane,  Ocftober  5,  1717?  and  afterwards  often 
reprefented.    Even  Ravenfcroft's  Titus  Andronicus, 
in  which  all  the  faults  of  the  original  are  greatly 
aggravated,  took  its  turn  on   the  fcene,  and  after 
an  intermiffion  of  fifteen  years  was  revived  at  Drury 
Lane  in  Augult,   17 17,  and  afterwards  frequently 
performed  both  at  that  theatre  and  the  theatre  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  where  it  was  exhibited  for. 
the  firft  time,  Dec.  21,   1720.      Coriolanus,  which 
had  not  been  acted  for  twenty  years,  was  revived 
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at  the  tbcatrc  in  Lincoln's  Inn   Fields,   Dec.  13, 
1718;    and  in  Dec.  1719?  King  Richard  II.  was 
revived  at  the  fame  theatre  :  but  probably  neither  of 
thele  plays  was  then  reprefented  as  originally  written 
by  Shaklpeare.9     Meajure  for  Meafure,  which  had 
not  been  aded,  I  imagine,  from  the  time  of  the 
fupprelhon  of  the  theatres  in  164*2,^  was  revived 
at  the  fame  theatre,  Dec.  8,  17^0,  for  the  purpofe  of 
producing  Mr.  Quin  in  the  charader  of  the  Duke, 
which  he  frequently  performed  with  fuccefs  in  that 
and  the  following  years.    Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 
which  had  not  been  ad^ed   for   thirty  years,    was 
revived    at   Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,    Feb.  9,    172]  ; 
but  after  two  reprefentations,  on  that  and  the  fol- 
lowing evening,  was  laid  afide.    In  Dec.  1723,  King 
Henry  Vr-  was  announced  for  reprefentation,  "  on 
Shakfpeare's  foundation,"  and  performed  at  Drury 
Lane  iix  times  in   that  month  ;    after   which  we 
hear  of  it  no  more  :  and  on  Feb.  20,  1/3/,  King 
John   was    revived   at   Covent  Garden.       Neither 
of    thefe    plays,    I    believe,    had    been    exhibited 
from  the  time  of   the   downfall  of    the   ftasre. — 
At  the  fame  theatre  our  poet's  fecond  part  of  King 
Henry  IV.  which  had  for  fifty  years  been  driven 
from  the  fcene  by  the  play  which  Mr.  Betterton. 
fubftituted  in  its  place,  refumed  its  ftation,  being 
produced  at  Covent  Garden,  Feb.  16,   1738;    and 
on  the  23d  of  the  fame  month  Shakfpeare's  King 
Henry  V.  was  performed  there  as  originally  written, 

^  In  the  theatrical  advertlferaent,  Feb.  6,  173S,  King  Kick- 
ard  II.  (which  was  then  produced  at  Covent  Garden,)  was  faid 
not  to  have  been  a6t^  for  forty  years. 

'  On  the  revival  of  this  play  in  1/20,  it  was  announced  as  rot 
having"  been  a6led  for  twenty  years ;  but  the  piece  which  had  been 
performed  in  the  year  1/00,  was  not  Shakfpeare's^  but  Gildoa  >, 

~  This  was  by  Aaron  liill.     Reed. 
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after  an  interval,  if  the  theatrical  advertifement  be 
correct,  of  forty  years.  In  the  following  March 
the  fame  company  once  exhibited  The  Firft  Part  of 
King  Henry  V L.  for  the  nift  time,  as  they  aflerted, 
for  fifty  years.*  As  you  like  it  was  announced  for 
reprefentation  at  Drury  Lane,  December  20,  1740, 
as  not  having  been  a6led  for  forty  years,  and  re- 
prefented  twenty-fix  times  in  that  feafon.  At 
Goodman's  Fields,  Jan.  15,  1741,  The  Winter  s 
Tale  was  announced,  as  not  having  been  a6i:ed  for 
one  hundred  years  ;  but  was  not  equally  fuccefsful, 
being  only  performed  nine  times.  At  Drury  Lane, 
Feb.  14,  1741,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  which,  I 
believe,  had  not  been  a6ted  for  one  hundred  years, 
was  once  more  rertorcd  to  the  fcene  by  Mr.  Macklin, 
who  on  that  night  firft  reprefented  Shy  lock ;  a 
part  which  for  near  fifty  years  he  has  performed 
with  unrivalled  fuccefs.  \n  the  following  month 
the  company  at  Goodman's  Fields  endeavoured  to 
make  a  ftand  againfl  him  by  producing  AlVs  luell 
that  ends  ivell,  which,  they  afferted,  "  had  not  been 
a6led  fince  Shakfpeare's  time."  But  the  great 
theatrical  event  of  this  year  was  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Garrick  at  the  theatre  in  Goodman's  Fields, 
O&i.  19,  1741  ;  whofe  good  tafte  led  him  to  ftudy 
the  plays  of  Shakfpeare  vi'ith  more  afliduity  than 
any  of  his  predeceilbrs.  Since  that  time,  in  con- 
fequence  of  Mr.  Garrick's  admirable  performance 
of  many  of  his  principal  chara6ters,  the  frequent 
reprefentation  of  his  plays  in  nearly  their  original 
ftate,  and  above  all,  the  various  refearches  which 
have  been  made  for  the  purpofe  of  explaining  and 

^  King  Henry  VI.  altered  from  Shakfpeare  by  Theophilus 
Gibber,  was  performed  by  a  fummer  company  at  Drury  Lane, 
July  5,  1723  ;  but  it  niet  with  no  fuccefs,  being  reprefented 
only  once. 
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illufirating  his  works,  our  poet's  reputation  has 
been  yearly  increafing,  and  is  now  fixed  upon  a 
balls,  which  neither  the  lapfe  of  time  nor  the 
fludluation  of  opinion  will  ever  be  able  to  fhake. 
Here  therefore  I  conclude  this  imperfe6l  account  of 
the  origin  and  progrefs  of  the  Englifh  Stage, 
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HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
STAGE. 


JUST  as  this  work  was  ifTuing  from  tlie  prefs, 
fome  curious  Manufcripts  relative  to  the  Itage, 
were  found  at  Dulwich  College,  and  obligingly 
tranfmitted  to  me  from  thence.  One  of  thefe  is  a 
large  folio  volume  of  accounts  kept  by  Mr.  Philip 
Henflowe,  who  appears  to  have  been  proprietor 
of  the  Rose  Theatre,  near  the  Bankfide  in  South- 
war  k. 

The  celebrated  player  Edward  Alleyn,  who  has 
erroneoufly  been  fuppofed  by  Mr.  Oldys,  the  writer 
of  his  life  in  the  Biographia  Britamiica,  to  have  had 
three  wives,  was  married,  as  appears  from  an  entry 
in  this  book,  to  Joan  Woodward,  on  the  22d  of 
06tober,  1592,  at  which  time  he  was  about  twenty- 
fix  years  old.     This  ladv,  who  died  in  l623,  was 
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the  daughter  of  Agnes,  the  widow  of Wood- 
ward, whom  Mr.  PhiHp  Henflowe,  after  the  death 
of  Woodward,  married  :  fo  that  Mr.  Henflowe  was 
not,  as  has  been  fuppofed,  Alleyn's  father-in-law^ 
but  only  ftep-father  to  his  wife. 

This  MS.  contains  a  great   number  of  curious 
notices  relative  to  the  dramatick  poets  of  the  time, 
and  their  productions,  from  the  year  1597  to  l603, 
during   which    time  Mr.  Henflowe  kept  an  exa6l 
account  of  all  the  money   which  he  difburfed  for 
the  various   companies  of  which  he  had  the  ma- 
nagement,   for    copies    of  plays  and    the  apparel 
which  he  bought  for  their  reprefentation.     I  find 
here  notices  of  a  great  number  of  plays  now  lofl, 
with  the  author's  names,  and  feveral   entries  that 
tend  to  throw  a  light  on  various  particulars  which 
have  been  difcufled  in  the  preceding  Hiftory  of  the 
EngliJlL  Stage,  as  well  as  the  EJfay  on  the  order  /of 
time  in  ivhich  Shakfpeare^s  plays  ivere  written.     A 
flill  more  curious  part  of  this  MS.  is  a  regifler  of 
all   the  plays  performed  by  the   fervants  of  Lord 
Strange,    and    the    Lord    Admiral,  and  by  other 
companies,  between  the  19th  of  February,  159I-2, 
and    November    5,    1597-     This  regifler  flrongly 
confirms   the  conjectures  that  have  been  hazarded 
relative  to  The  Firji  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  and 
the  play  which  I  have  fuppofed  to  have  been  written 
on  the  fubjeCl  of  Hamlet.     In  a  bundle  of  loofe 
papers  has  alfo  been  found  an  exaCl  Inventory  of 
the    Wardrobe,    play-books,    properties,     &c.  be- 
longing to  the  Lord  Admiral's  fervants. 

Though  it  is  not  now  in  my  power  to  arrange 
thefe  very  curious  materials  in  their  proper  places, 
I  am  unwilling  that  the  publick  fhould  be  deprived 
oi  the  information  and  entertainment  which  they 
may  afford ;  and  therefore  fhall  extraCl  from  them 
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all  fuch  notices  as  appear  to  me  worthy  of  pre- 
fervation. 

In  the  regifter  of  plays  the  fame  piece  is  fre- 
quently repeated  :  but  of  thefe  repetitions  I  have 
taken  no  notice,  having  tranfcribed  only  the  ac- 
count of  the  fir(t  reprefentation  of  each  piece,  with 
the  fum  which  Mr.  Henflowe  gained  by  it.3 

By  the  fubfequent  reprefentations,  fometimes  a 
larger,  and  fometimes  a  lefSj  fum^  was  gained. 
The  figures  within  crotchets  fhow  how  often  each 
piece  was  reprefented  within  the  time  of  each 
account. 


'  It  is  clear  from  fubfequent  entries  made  by  Mr.  HenfloA.ve 
that  the  fums  in  the  margin  oppofitc  to  each  play,  were  not  the 
total  receipts  of  the  houfe,  but  what  he  received  as  a  proprietor 
from  either  half  or  the  whole  of  the  galleries,  which  appear  to 
have  been  appropriated  to  him  to  reimburfe  him  for  expences  in- 
curred in  drelfes,  copies,  &c.  for  the  theatre.  The  profit  de- 
rived from  the  rooms  or  boxes,  &c.  was  divided  among  fuch  of 
the  players  as  poffeffed  Jliares.  In  a  fubfequent  page  I  find — 
*'  Here  I  begynne  to  receive  the  tvhole  galleryes  from  this  day, 
beinge  29  of  July  ISQS."  At  the  bottom  of  the  account,  which 
ends  Oct.  13,  159^,  is  this  note  :  "  Received  with  the  conipany 
of  my  lord  of  Nottinghams  men,  to  this  place,  being  the  13  of 
Odiober,  15QQ,  and  yt  doth  apeare  that  I  have  received  of  the 
deate  which  they  owe  unto  me,  iij  hundred  fiftie  and  eyght 
pounds," 

Again  :  "  Here  I  begane  to  receive  the  galleryes  agayne, 
which  they  received,  begynninge  at  Mihellmas  weeke,  being  the 
6  of  Oaober,   1599,  as  foUoweth." 

Again  :  "  My  lord  of  Pembrokes  men  beganne  to  playeatthe 
Eofe,  the  28  of  Oclober^   1600,  a^  followeth  : 

s.  d. 
"  R.  at  licke  unto  licke,  11.6. 

"  R.  at  Raderich v.—." 

.  Five  (billings  could  not  pollibly  have  been  the  total  receipt  of 
the  houfe,  and  therefore  mull  have,  been  that  which  the  pro- 
prietor received  on  his  feparate  account. 
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heginninse  the 


III  the  name  ofGod,^4?nen,  15C)1,  ^^^.,,.,0,,.^ 
19  of  fehreary  my  g.  lord  Stranges  men^  as  fol- 
lon^eth.    1501  : 


R,  lii  fryer  hacone,'^  the  19  of  fe- 
hreary, (faterday)  [4] 

mulomurco,^  the '20  of  febr. 

[u]         - 

Orlando,^  the  2 1  of  fehreary 

[1]     -       - 

fpanes    (Spanifh)  comedye 

do7i  oracio  (Don  Horatio) 
the  23  of  fehreary,  [3] 

— Syr  John  mandeville,    the 

24  of  fehreary,  [5] 

hareij  of  cormveU,  (Henry 

of  Cornwall)  the  25  of  fe- 
hreary 1591,  [3] 

the  Jew  ofmalltufe,  (Malta) 

the  26  of  fehreary  1591, 
[lOJ 

clorys  and  orgajio  the  28  of 

fehreary  1591,  [l] 

poope  Jojie,  the  4  of  marche 

1591,  []] 

matchavell,  the  2  of  marche 

1591,  [3]     _     - 

henery   the  vi.'^    the    3   of 

marche  1591,  [  13] 


/. 

s. 

d. 

0. 

XVll. 

111. 

0. 

xxix. 

a. 

0. 

xvi. 

vi. 

0. 

xili. 

vi. 

0. 

xii. 

vi. 

0. 

xxxil. 

0. 

0. 

1. 

0. 

0. 

xviii. 

0. 

0. 

xv. 

0. 

u. 

xiii. 

0. 

iii. 

vi. 

8 

*  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay,  by  Robert  Greene. 

^  Jn  a  fubfequent  entry  called  Mulamulluco.     The  play  meant 
was  probably  The  Battle  of  Alcazar.     See  the  firft  fpeech  : 
"  This  brave  barbarian  lord,  Muly  Mulocco,"  &rc. 

•^  Orlando  Furiqfo,  by  Robert  Greene,  printed  in  l5Qg. 

In  the  Differtation  on  the  Three  Farts  of  King  Flenry   Vh 
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11.  at  hendo^  and  Richardo,  the     /.  s.       d. 

4ofmarche  laQl,  [3]  O.  xvi.  0» 
an  playes  in  one,^  the  6  of 

marche  ISQI  [4]  iii.  xi.  O. 
the  looking  glajs,^  the  8  of 

marche  15 91,  [4]  O.  vii.  O. 
fenobia  (Zenobia)   the  9  of 

marche  159I,  [l]  -  O,  xxii.  vl. 
Jeronimo,    the  14   marche 

1591,  [14]  -  -  iii.  xi.  O. 
conftantine,  the21  of  marche 

1591,  [1]  -  O.  xii.  O. 
Jerufalem^  ^     the    22     of 

marche  1591,  [2]  -  O.  xviii.  O. 
— — -  hrandymer,  the  6  of  aprill 

1591,  [2]  -  -  O.  xxii.  o. 
the  comedy  of  Jeronimo,  the 

10  of  April  1591,  [4]  0.        xxviii.     O. 


I  conjeftured  that  the  piece  which  we  now  call  The  Firft  Part  of 
King  Henry  VI.  was,  when  firfl  performed,  called  The  Play  of 
King  Heyiry  VI,  We  find  here  that  fuch  was  the  fact.  This 
play,  which  I  am  confident  was  not  originally  the  produdion  of 
Shakfpeare,  but  of  another  poet,  was  extremely  popular,  being 
reprefented  in  this  feafon  between  March  3  and  June  ip,  [1592J 
no  lefs  than  thirteen  times.  Hence  Nalhe  in  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lifhed  in  this  year,  fpeaks  of  ten  thoufand  fpettators  that  had 
feen  it.     See  DiJJ'ertation,  &c.  Vol.  XIV.  p.  231. 

^  Afterwards  written  Byndo. 

'  ^  This  could  not  have  been  the  piece  called  Alls  one,  or  four 
plays  in  one,  of  which  The  York/hire  Tragedy  made  a  part,  be- 
caufe  the  fa»5t  on  which  that  piece  is  founded  happened  in  l605. 

^   The  Looking  Glnfs  for  London  and  England,    by  Robert 
Greene  and  Thomas  Lodge,  printed  in  ISgS. 

*  Probably   The  Dc/irnSiion  of  Jcrufalem,    by  Dr.  Thomas 
Le!;ge.     See  Wood's  Fuj}.  Oxon.  Vol.  I.  p.  133, 

Aa2 
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R.  at  Titus  and  Vefpajian,  (Titus 

Vefpafian)  the  11  of  A- 

priU  1591,  [7] 
the  feconde  pte  of  tamber- 

zanne,  (Tamberlane)  the 

28  of  april  1592,  [3] 
the  tanner  of  Denmarke,  the 

28  of  maye  1502,  [l] 
a  knacke  to  knoiv  a  knave,^ 

10  day    [of  June]    I592, 

[3]  - 


/. 


ni. 


111. 


Ill, 


111. 


s. 

d. 

iiii. 

a 

iili. 

0. 

xiii. 

0. 

xii.     0* 


In  the  name  of  God  Amen,  1 592,  beginning  the  29 
of  Def ember. 


R.  at  the  gelyons  comedey  (Julian     /. 

of  Brentford)  the  5  of  Je- 

newary  1592,  [l] 
' the  comedy  of  cqjmo,  the  12 

Jenewary  1592,  [2] 
-— —  the  tragedye  of  the  guyes,^ 
'  30  of  Jenewary,5  [  i  ] 


0, 


-     111. 


s. 


d. 


O.     xxxxiui.    O. 


xxxx.   ini. 


iiii.     O. 


"  In  the  7iame  of  God^  Ameny  beginning  the  27  of 
Defember  1593,  the  earle  of  Sujfex  his  men. 

I.  s.     d, 

R.  at  Godfpede  the  plough,  [2]     iii.  i.     O. 

^  Printed  in  1594. 

**  Probably  The  Majjhcre  of  Paris,  by  Chriilopher  Marlowe. 

5  In  confequence  of  the  great  plague  in  the  year  1593,   all 
theatrical  entertainments  were  forbid. 
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R.  at  heiuen  of  Burdocks,  (Huon 
of  Bourdeaux)  the  28  of 
Defember  15()3,  [3] 

george  a-gj-een/'  the  28  of 

DeYember  1^93,  [4 J      - 

huckingham,  the  30  of  De- 
cember 1593,  [4] 

Richard  the  Confeffor^'^  the 

31    of   Defember   1593, 

[2]      - 

ivilliam  the  konherer.  the  4 


of  Jenewary  1593,  [l] 
frier  frauds,   the  7  of  Je- 
newary 1593,  [3] 
the  piner  of  luakefeild,^  the 

8  of  Jenewary  1593,  [l] 
— —  ahrame  &  lotte,    the  9  of 

Jenewary  1593,  [3]     - 
— the  fayre  mayd   of  ytale 

(Italy)  the  12  of  Jenewary 

1593,  [2] 
King  hide,  (Lud)  the  18  of 

Jenewary  1593  [l] 
titus  and  andronicHSy^  the 

23  of  Jenewary,  [3]     - 


lii. 


in- 


0. 


0. 


111. 


0. 


o. 


o. 


111. 


0. 


0. 


h.    o. 


0.      xxxviii.     O. 


xxii.     O. 


1.     O. 


xxiii.     O. 


O. 


ix.     O. 


xxii.     0. 


VUl. 


0. 


^  This  play  15  printed. 

'  This  piece  fliould  feem  to  have  been  written  by  the  Tinker 
iin  Taming  of  the  Shreiv,  who  talks  of  Richard  Concpieror. 

*  This  play  was  printed  in  1599. 

'  The  manager  of  this  theatre,  who  appears  to  have  been  ex- 
tremely illiterate,  has  made  the  fame  millake  in  the  play  of  Titus 
and  Vefpafian.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  original 
piece,  before  our  poet  touched  it.  At  the  fecond  reprefentation 
Mr.  Henflowe's  fhare  was  forty  {hillings )  at  the  third,  the  fame 
fum, 

Aa3 
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"  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen,  beginninge  at  eafter,  the 
queenes  men  and  my  lord  of  Suflex  together. 

H.  at  the  Rangers  comedy,  2  of  /.  s,  d. 

April  ]  593,  [1]          -  iii.  O.  0. 
hing  leare,^  the  (3  of  April 

1593,  [2]  2         -         -  0.  xxxviii.  O. 


^*  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen,   beginninge  the  14  of 
maije  1594,  by  my  lord  admiralls  men. 

R.  at  Cutlacke,  the  16  of  maye     /.  s.        d. 

1594,  [l]3         _         _         o.       xxxxii.     O. 


*^  In  thenaw.e  of  God,  Amen,  beginning  at  newing- 
ton,"^  my  lord  admirell  men,  and  my  lord  cham- 
berlen  men,  asfolloiveth,   1594. 

R.  the  3  of  June  1594,  at /leader     /.  v.      d. 

and  aflieweros,^  [2]      -        0.  viii.     O. 

^  This  old  play  was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  books  in  the 
following  year,  and  publifhed  in  l605  ;  but  the  bookfeller,  that 
it  might  be  miflaken  for  Shakfpeare's,  took  care  not  to  mention 
by  whofe  fervants  it  had  been  performed. 

^  Five  other  old  plays  were  reprefented,  whofe  titles  have  been 
already  given. 

^  Two  other  old  plays,  whofe  titles  liave  been  already  given, 
on  the  14th  and  15th  of  May. 

*  Howes  in  his  Continuation  of  Slowe's  Chronicle,  1631, 
mentions  among  the  feventeen  theatres  which  had  been  built 
within  fixty  years,  *'  one  in  former  time  at  Neivinglo?i  Butts." 

'^  Hejier  afid  Ahafucrus. 
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s. 

d. 

Xll. 

0. 

xi. 

0. 

xvii. 

0. 

viii. 

0. 

ix. 

0. 

0. 

0. 

xxii. 

0. 

liii. 

0. 

K.  the  5  of  June  15C)4,  at  andro-     l. 

nicus,  [2]  -  -  0. 
6  of  Jane  1 5p4,  at  cutlache, 

[12]  1  -  O. 
8   of   June,   at   bellendon, 

[17]  -  -  0. 
9  of  June  1594,  at  hamlet,' 

[1]        -  ■  -  o. 

11   of  June  1594,  at   the 

tamin^e  of  ajlirewe^  [l]     O. 

12  of  June  1594,  at  the  Jew 

of  malt  a,  [I8]  -  iiii. 

18 'of  June    1594,  at    the 

rangers  comedy,  [^O]  O. 

19  of  June,  at    the  guies,^ 

XlO]  -  -  0. 


^  Tn  the  EjJ'ay  on  the  Order  of  Shahfpearcs  Plays,  I  have 
ftated  my  opinion,  that  there  was  a  play  on  the  lubjeivt  oi  Ham- 
let, prior  to  our  author's  ;  and  here  we  have  a  full  confumation 
of  that  conje6lure.  It  cannot  be  fuppoied  that  our  poet's  play 
fliould  have  been  performed  but  once  in  the  time  of  this  accountj 
and  that  Mr.  Plenflowe  fliould  have  drawn  from  fuch  a  piece  but 
the  fum  of  eight  iliillings,  when  his  fliare  in  feveral  other  plays 
came  to  three  and  fometimes  four  pounds.  It  is  clear  that  not 
one  of  our  authors  plays  was  played  atNewington  Butts  ;  if  one 
had  been  performed,  we  fhould  certainly  haVe  found  more.  The 
old  Hamlet  had  been  on  the  ftage  before  1.58()  ;  and  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  Gholl  in  this  piece  in  the  fummer  of  15p4, 
without  doubt  it  is,  that  Dr.  Lodge  alludes,  in  his  Wit's  Mife- 
rie,  &:c.  4to,  15Q0,  when  he  fpeaks  of  "  a  foul  lubber,  who 
looks  as  pale  as  the  vizard  of  the  ghoft,  who  cried  fo  miferably 
at  the  theatre,   Hamlet,  reveyige." 

^  The  play  which  preceded  Shakfpeare's.  It  was  printed  in 
1607.  There  is  a  flight  variation  between  the  titles  j  our  poet's 
piece  being  called  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

^  The  Gitife.  It  is  afterwards  called  The  Mafacre,  i.  e.  The 
Maffacre  of  Paris j  by  Cbririopher  Marlowe. 

Aa4 
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R.the26of  June  1594,  at  ^a//q/e,9     I.  s.     d, 

[9]  -  -  iii.  O.     O. 

9  of  July  1594,   'diphillipo 

and  heivpolyto,^   [l2]  iii.  O.     O. 

19  of  July  1594,  at  the  2 

pte  of  Godfrey  of  Bullen, 

[11]  -  -  iii.  O.  0. 
30  of    July    1594,  at   the 

marchant     of    camdew^^ 

[1]  -  -  iii.  viii.     O. 

■ 12  of  Auguft  1 594,  at  tajfoes 

mellencoley,^  [l3]       -  iii.  o.     O. 

1  5  of  Auguft  1594,    at  772(2- 

homett,^  [8]  -  -       iii.  v.     0. 

25  of  Auguft  1594,  at  the 

venefyan  (Venetian)  co- 
medy,  [11]         -         -       o.  1.    vi. 

— —  28  of  Auguft,  1594,  at  tarn- 

berlen,   [23]  -  iii.  xi.     0. 

17   of  feptember  I594,  at 

palamon  &  arfett,5  [4]        0.  li.     O. 


^  Q,.  Julius  Ccefar. 

^  This  is  probably  the  play  which  a  knavifti  bookfeller  above 
fixty  years  afterwards  entered  on  the  Stationers'  books  as  the  pro- 
du6tion  of  Philip  Maflinger.     See  p.  281,  n.5. 

*  Q. — of  Candia. 

^  Taffo'a  Melanchob/.  "  T  ratlier  fpited  than  pitied  him,  (fays 
old  Montagne,)  when  I  faw  hinn  at  Ferrara,  in  fo  piteous  a 
plight,  that  he  furvived  himfelfe,  mis-acknowledging  both  him- 
ielfe  and  his  labours,  which,  unwitting  to  him  and  even  to  his 
face,  have  been  publifhed  both  uncorrefted  and  maimed."  FIo- 
rio's  tranflation,  l603. 

**  Probably  Peele's  play,    entitled  Mahomet  and  Hiren,   the 
fair  Greek.     See  Vol.  XII.  p.  gO,  n.  9. 

*  Palamon  and  Arcite.  On  this  old  play  The  Two  Nohle 
Kinjmen  was  probably  founded. 
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R.  the  24  of  feptember  1594,  at 
Venefyon  and  the  love  of 
and    [an]    Inglejhe  lady, 

[1] 

30  of  leptember,  1594,  at 

doctor  jffojiojfe,^   [24] 
4  ofo6lober  1594,  at  the  love 

of  a  grejyan  lady,  [12] 
18  of  o6tober,  1594,  at  the 

frenJJie  docter,   [l  l] 
22  of  October  1594,    at  « 

knacke  to  knoiv  a  nonefte^ 

[19] 

--^ 8  of  november,    1594, 

cefer  and  pompie,^   [8] 
16  of  november,  1594, 

deoclejyan,  [2] 
30  of  november  1594, 

war  lam  chejier,   [7] 
2  of  defember  1594,  at  the 

ivife  men  of  che/ier,  [20] 
14  of  defember  1594,  at  t/ie 

maive,^   [4] 
19  of  defember  1594,  at  the 

Q.  pte  of  tamherlen,    [n] 
— -—  26  of  defember  1594,  at  the 

fege  of  london,  [l2] 


at 


at 


at 


0. 


111. 


O. 


o. 


o. 


111. 


0. 


0. 


0. 


o. 


0. 


111. 


s.  d. 

xxxxvii.  O. 

xii.  0. 

xxvi.  O. 

xxii.  O. 

xxxx.  O. 

ii.  0. 

xxxxiii.  0. 

xxxviii.  O. 

xxviii.  O. 

xxxxiiii.  0. 

xxxxvi.  0. 

iii.  O. 


*  Br.  Faiijiiis,  by  Chriftopher  Marlowe. 

'  A  Knack  to  know  an  Honeft  Man.      This  play  was  printed 
in  1596. 

^  Stephen  Gof>on  mentions  a  play  entitled  The  Hijlory  of  Cce- 
Jar  and  Pompcy,  which  was  a6ted  before  1580. 

'  The  matv  was  a  game  at  cards.    The  play  is  afterwards 
called  The  feut  [fuit]  at  mawe. 
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R.  the  1 1  of  febreary  1594,  at  the  I.  i.  d. 
freiijhe  comedeij,  [6]  O.  1.  O. 
14  of  febreary  1 594,  at  long 

mege  of  ivejirnefter,  [I8]  iii.  ix.  0. 
21  of  febreary  1594,  Vit  the 

macke,^  [l]  -  iii.  O.  0. 
5  of  march e  1 594,  at  feleo 

&  olcmpo^^   [7]  -  iii.  O.     0. 

. 7  of  maye  1595,  at  thejirjl 

pte  of  Herculousy^  {}0\  iii.  xiii.  0. 
23  of  maye  1595,  at  the  2 

p.  of  Hercolaus,   [s]      -       iii.  x.     O, 

. 3  of  June  1595,  at  the  vii 

dayes  of  the  weeke,  [19]  iii.  O.  O, 
18  of  June  1595,  at   the  2 

pte  ofj'efore,  (Ceefar)^  [2]  0.  Iv.  O. 
20  of  June  1595,  at  antony 

&  vallea,5  [3]  -  "  O.  xx.  O. 
29  of  auguft  1595,  at  longe- 

fiancke,^  [l4]  -  O.  xxxx.  O. 
5   of   feptember    1595,    at 

cr ache  mce  this  notte,  [16]  iii.  O.  O. 
17  of  feptember  3595,    at 

the  worldes  tragedy,  \\l\     iii.  v.     O. 


^  This  alfo  was  a  game  at  cards. 

^  Selco  is  afterwards  written  Selyo,  and  the  play  is  in  a  fub- 
lequent  entry  called  Olempo  and  Hengengs. 

•'  Hercules,  written  by  Martin  Slaughter. 

*  Probably  on  the  fubjeft  of  Shakfpeare's  play. 

*  This  piece  was  entered  in  the  Stationers'  books  by  Hnni- 
phrey  Mofeley,  June  29,  l6dO,  as  the  produdion  of  Philip 
Mallinger, 

^  Probably  Peele's  play,  entitled  The  Famous  Chronicle  of 
King  Edward.  L  Jirnamed  Edward  Long-J)iankes,    printed  in 
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}\JO 


R.  the  2  of  o6lober  J  595,  at  the 

defgyijes,  [6] 
15  of  o6lober  1595,  at  tJie 

ivonder  of  a  woman,  [^^J 
29  of  o6lober  1 595,  at  bar- 

nardo  &  Jiamata,   [7] 
14  of  november  1595,  at  a 

toye  to  pleafe  my  ladye,"^ 

. 28  of  november  1595,  at 

harry  the  ?;.^  [l3] 

29  of  november  1595,  at  the 

IV  el  Pieman,    [l] 

3    of  Jenewary,    1595,    at 

chinon  of  Ingland,   [ll] 

15  of  Jenewary  1595,  atpe- 

thagerus,^   [is] 

3  of  febreary  1595,  at  the  1 

p.of  Forteunatus,^  [7] 

12  of  febreary  1595,  at  the 

blind    beger  of   Alexan- 
dria,' [13] 

29  of  aprill  1596,  at  Julian 

theapojiata,  [3] 

19  of  maye   1596,   at   the 

tragedie  offfocafse,^  [7] 


0. 
0. 


111. 


o. 


o. 


o. 


ill. 


111. 


s. 

xxxxili. 


VI. 


d, 
O. 


h'ii.     O. 


0. 


vii.     O. 


1.     O. 


xviii.     0. 


0.     O. 


O.     0. 


O.     xxxxvii.     O. 


O. 


xxxxv.     0. 


'''  Afterwards  called  A  Toy  to  pleafe  cJiaJie  Ladies.  ' 

^  I  fiippole,  the  pLiy  entitled  The  Famous  Victories  of  King 

Henry  V.  containing  the  Honourable  Battel  of  A gincourt,  1598; 

in  which  may  be  found  the  rude  outlines  of  our  poet's  two  parts 

of  King  Henry  IV.  and  King  Henry  V. 

^  Pythagoras,  written  by  Martin  Slaughter. 
'  By  Thomas  Dekker.     This  play  is  printed. 
^  By  George  Chapman.     Printed  in  1598. 
3  Phocas,  by  Martin  Slaughter. 
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R.  the  22  of  June  159G5  at  Tro7/e,  /.  s.  d, 

[4]               -              -  iii.  O.  O. 

1  of  July  15965  at  paradox, 

[]]              -             -  0.  xxxxv.  0. 

\8  of  July  JdgQ, at  the  tincker 

of  totneSj         -         -  iii.  0.  O. 


'•'  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen,  beginning  one  \on\ 
Simon  and  Jewds  day^  my  lord  admeralles  men, 
asfolloiveth  ;    1596^ 

[Here  twenty  plays  are  fet  down  as  having  been 
performed  between  06lober  27,  and  November  15, 
1596  :  but  their  titles  have  all  been  already  given.] 


In  the  name  of  God,  Amen,  heginninge  the  25  of 
november  I5g6,  as  followeth,  the  lord  admerall 
players  : 


R.  the  4  of  defember   1596,  at     /. 

Falteger,  [l2]  -  0. 
11  of  defember  1596,    at 

Steivkley,'^  [ll]  '  -  O. 
19  of  defember   15  96,    at 

nebucadonizer,  [s]  O. 
30  of  defember  1596,    at 

uhat will  be  fiall be,  I12']  0. 
14  of  Jenewary,   1597,  at 

alexander     &     lodivicke, 

[15]  -  - 


s. 

d. 

XXXV. 

p.- 

xxxx. 

0. 

XXX. 

0. 

1. 

0. 

0. 


Iv.      0. 


This  play  was  prinrcd  in  black  letter  in  l605. 
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H.  the  27  of  Jenewary  1597,  at     /.  s.     d. 

woman    hard    to    pleaje, 

[12]  -  -         6.  7.     8. 
5  of  febreary,  1 597,  at  0/e- 

ri/ck,    [2]  -         -  3.  2.      1. 

— ■■ — igof  marchel  5  g7,  Sit  guido, 

[5]5  .  -  -  -  - 

=— 7  of  aprill,   1597?  ^iv plays 

in  one,    [lO]  -  -  -  - 

' 13  of  aprill,   1597,  at  times 

triumph  andfoztus^  [l] 
—  29  of  aprill  1597,  at   Uter 

pendragon,    [5]  -  -  -  - 
11  of  maye    1597,  at  the 

comedy   of   umers,     (hu- 
mours)^ [11]  -  -  -  - 
•= 26  of  maye  1597,   2!  harey 

the  Jifte   life  and  death,^ 
[6]  -  -  -  -         - 
3  of  June  1597,  at  freder- 

ycke  and  hafellers,^  [4]        -  -  - 

= 22  of  June  1597,  at  Henges, 

[1] - 


^  The  fums  received  by  Mr.  Henflowe  from  this  place  are 
ranged  in  five  columns,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  furnith  no  pre- 
cife  information. 

^  Perhaps  Ben  Jonfon's  Every  Man  in  his  Humour.  It  will 
appear  hereafter  that  he  had  money  dealings  with  JSIr.  Henflowe, 
the  manager  of  this  theatre,  and  that  he  wrote  for  him.  The 
play  might  have  been  afterwards  purchafed  from  this  company 
by  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Servants,  by  whom  i*  was  a'ded  in 
1598. 

7  This  could  not  have  been  the  play  already  mentioned,  be- 
caufe  in  that  Henry  does  not  die  ;  nor  could  it  have  been  Shak- 
ipeare's  play. 

^  Afterwards  written — Bafclla. 
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R.  the  30  of  June  1 5^7,  at  life  and 

death  of  Martin  Siuarte, 

[3]  -  -  - 
14  of  July  1597,  ^ttlie  iviclie 

[witcli\  of  Isl7/ngto7i,^[2] 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen,  the  11  of  October,  be- 
ganne  my  lord  admeralls  and  my  lord  of  pem- 
brokes  men  to  play e  at  my  hoivfe,   15Q7  : 

October  1 1 .  at  Jeronymo,  -  _  _ 

12.  at  the  comedy  of  umers J  -  -  - 

1 6.  at  doctor  fojies,  _  _  _ 

JQ.nt  hardacnute,  _  .  _ 

31.  at  friar  fpendleton,        -  _  _ 

November  2.  at  Bourbon"  _.  _  - 


The  following  curious  paper  furnifhes  us  with 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  properties,  &c. 
of  a  theatre  in  Shakfpeare's  time,  than  the  re- 
fearches  of  the  moft  induftrious  antiquary  could 
have  attained  : 

*'  The  booke  of  the  Inventary  of  the  goods  of  my 
Lord  Admeralles  men,  tacken  the  10  of  Marche 
in  the  yeare  loQS. 

Gone  and  lofte. 

Item,  j  orenge  taney  fatten  dublet,  layd  thycke 

with  gowld  lace. 
Item,  j  blew  tafetie  fewt. 
Item,  j  payr  of  carnatyon  fatten  Venefyons,  layd 

with  gold  lace. 

^  This  piece  was  performed  a  fecond  time  on  (he  2Sth  of 
July,  when  tliis  account  Avas  clofcd. 
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Item,  j  longe-ihanckes  fewte. 

Item,  j  Sponnes  dublet  pyncket. 

Item,  j  Spanerds  gyrcken. 

Item,  Harey  the  fyftes  dublet. 

Item,  Harey  the  fyftes  vellet  gowne. 

Item,  j  fryers  gowne. 

Item,  j  lyttell  dublet  for  boye. 


The  Enventary  of  the  Cloivnes  Seivtes:  and  Her- 
metes  Sewtes,  with  dievers  other'  feivtes,  as  fol- 
loiveth,   1598,   the  \0  of  March, 

Item,  j  fenetores  gowne,  j  hoode,  and  5  fenetores 

capes. 
Item,  j  Cewtte    for  Nepton  ;  Fierdrackes  fewtes 

for  Dobe. 
Item,  iiij    genefareyes    gownes,    and  iiij    torch- 

berers  fewtes. 
Item,    iij  payer  of  red  il^rafers,   [flroffers]  and  iij 

fares  gowne  of  buckronie. 
Item,  iiij  Herwodes  cottes,  and  iij  fogers  cottes^ 

and  j  green  gown  for  Maryan. 
Item,  v]  greiie  cottes  for  Roben  Hoode^  and  iiij 

knaves  fewtes. 
Item,  ij   pa\  er    of  grene  hoffe,  and  Anderfones 

fewte.     j  whitt  fhepen  clocke. 
Item,  ij  roflet  cottes,  and  j  black  frefe  cotte,  and 

iij  preftes  cottes. 
Item,  ij  whitt    fheperdcs    cottes,  and    ij    Danes 

fewtes,  and  j  payer  of  Danes  holle. 
Item,  The   Mores  lymes,^  and  Hcrcolles  lymes, 

and  Will.  Sommers  fewtte. 


'  I  fulpect  that  thefe  were  the  limbs  of  Aaron  the  moor  in ' 
Titus  Andronicus,  who  in  the  original  play  was  probably  tortured 


\Qs 
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Item,  ij  Orlates  fewtes,  hates  and  gorgetts,  and 

vij  anteckes  cootes. 
Item,  Cathemer  fevvte,  j  payer  of  cloth  whitte 

ftockens,  iiij  Turck.es  hedes. 
Item,  iiij  freyers  govvnes  and  iiij  hoodes  to  them, 

and  j  fooles  coate,    cape,  ajid  babell, 

and  branhowlttes  bodeys^  [bodice]  and 

merlen  [Merlin's]  gowne  and  cape. 
Item,  ij  black  faye  gownes,  and  ij  cotton  gownes, 

and  j  rede  faye  gowne. 
Itein,  j  mawe  gowne  of  calleco  for  the  quenC;,- 

j  carnowll   [cardinal's]  hatte. 
Item,   j   red  fewt  of  cloth  for  pyge,    [Pfyche] 

layed  with  whitt  lace. 
Ite7n,    V  payer  of  hofle  for  the  clowne,    and  v 

gerkenes  for  them. 
Item,  iij  payer  of  canvas  hofle  for  afane,  ij  payer 

of  black  ilrocers. 
Itejn,  j  yelow    leather   dublett  for  a  clowne,    j 

Whittcomes  dublett  poke. 
Item,  Eves  bodeyes,    [bodice]  j   pedante  trufler^ 

and  iij  donnes  hattes. 
Item,  j  payer  of  yelow  cotton  fleves,  j  gofles  fewt, 

and  j  goftes  bodeyes. 
Item,   xviij   copes    and  hattes,    Verones  fonnes 

hofle. 
Itein,  iij   trumpettes  and  a  drum,  and  a  trebel 

viall,  a  bafle  viall,  a  bandore,    a  fyt- 

teren,   j   anfhente,     [ancient]  j   whitt 

hatte. 


on  the  ftage.  This  ancient  exhibition  was  fo  much  approved  of 
by  Ravenfcroft,  that  he  introduced  it  in  his  play. — In  The  Battle 
of  Jlcazar  there  is  alfo  a  Moor,  whofe  dead  body  is  brought  on 
the  ftage,  but  not  in  a  diflocated  Itate. 

^  In  the  play  called  Maiv. 
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Item,  j  hatte  for  Robin  Hoode,  J  hobihorfe. 
Item,    V  fhertes,  and  j  ferpelowes,   [furplice]   iiij 

ferdingalles. 
Item,  \]   head-tiers,  j  fane,    U"^^^    "U  I'^batoSj  ij 

gyrketrufes. 
Item,  j  longe  forde. 

*^  The  Enventary  of  all  the  aparell  for  my  Lord 
Admiralles  men,  tacken  the  1.0  of  marche  ISQS. 
— Leaft  above  in  the  tier-houfe  in  the  cheaft. 

Item,  My  Lord  CafFes  [Caiphas']  gercken,  & 
his  hoofle. 

Item,  j  payer  of  hofie  for  the  Dow]  fen  [Dau- 
phin]. 

Item,  j  murey  lether  gyrcken,  &  j  white  lether 
gercken. 

Item,  j  black  lether  gearken,  &  Nabefathe  fewte. 

Item,  j  payer  of  holFe,  &  a  gercken  for  Val- 
teger. 

Item,  ij  leather  anteckes  cottes  with  bafles/for 
Fayeton  [Phaeton]. 

Item,  j  payer  of  bodeyes  for  Alles  [Alice]  Pearce. 

"  The  Enventary  tacken  of  all  the  properties  for  my 
Lord  Admerailes  men,  the  10  of  Marche,  JSQS. 

Item,  j  rocke,  j  cage,  j  -tombe,  j  Hell  monght 
[Hell  mouth]  .3 

^  owe  Hell-mouth.]    If   the  reader  wifties  to  know  how 

this  article  of  fcenery  was  reprefented,  he  may  confult  two  views  ' 
of   it  among  the   ESiypa  Faria  tS'c.  cere  olim  iyijculpta,  Jiudio 
ilSf  cura  Thames  Hearne  feJ'c,  1737,  viz.  Adam,  moritur  ct  tianjit 
ad  INFCRNUM  pro  uno  porno  :   and  Jefus  Chrijtus  refurgcns  a 
7nortuis  fpoliat  infernum. 

See  alfo  note  on  Macbeth,  A61 1,  fc.iii,     Steevens, 

Vol.  m.  Bb 
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Item,  j  tome  of  Guido,  j  torne  of  Dido,  j  bed- 

fteade. 
Item,  viij  lances,  j  payer  of  flayers  for  Fayeton. 
Item.,  ij  ftepells,   &  j  chyme  of  belles,   &  j  bea- 
con. 
Item,  j  hecfor  for  the  playe  of  Faeton,  the  limes 

dead. 
Item,  j    globe,    &  j   golden  fcepter ;    iij.   clobes 

[clubs.] 
Item,  ij  marchepanes,  &  the  fittie  of  Rome. 
Item,  j  gowlden  flece ;  ij  rackets ;  j  baye  tree. 
Item,  j  wooden  hatchett ;  j  lether  hatchete. 
Item,  j  wooden  canepie ;  owld  Mahemetes  head. 
Item,  j  lyone  lldn  ;   j  beares  flcyne  ;  &  Faetones 

lymes,  &  Faeton  charete  ;    &  Argolle 

[Argus's]  heade. 
Item,  Nepun  [Neptun's]  forcke  &  garland. 
Item,  j  crofers  ftafe;   Kentes  woden  leage  [leg], 
Itevi,  lerolles  [Iris's]  head,  andraynbowe;  j  lit- 

tell  alter. 
Item;  viij  viferdes  ;  Tamberlyne  brydell ;  j  wooden 

matook. 
Item,  Cupedes  bowe,  and  quiver ;   the  clothe  of 

the  Sone  and  Mone.4 
Item,  j  bores  heade  &  Serberofie  [Cerberus]  iij 

heades. 
Item,  j  Cade'feus  ;  ij  mofe  [mofs]   banckes,  &  j 

fnake. 
Item,  ij  fanes  of  feathers;  Belendon  ftable;  j  tree 

of  gowlden  apelles  ;  Tanteloufe  tre  ;  jx 

eyorn  [iron]  targates. 


*  Here  we  have  the  only  attempt  which  this  Inventory  fur- 
nifties  of  any  thing  like  fcenery,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  thole  days.  To  exhibit  a  fun  or  moon,  the  art 
of  perfpeftive  was  not  iieceiTary. 
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Item,  j  copper  targate,   &  xvij  foyles. 

Item,  iiij  wooden  targates ;  j  greve  armer. 

Item,  j  fyne  [fign]  for  Mother  Readcap  ;  j  buck- 
ler. 

Item,  Mercures  wings ;  Taflb  pidter  ;  j  helmet 
with  a  dragon  ;  j  fhelde,  with  iij  lyones ; 
j  elme  bowle. 

Item,  j  chayne  of  dragons ;  j  gylte  Ipeare. 

Item,  ij  coffenes  ;  j  bulles  head  ;  and  j  vylter. 

Item,  iij  tymbrells;  j  dragon  in  foftes  [Fauflus], 

Item,  j  lyone ;  ij  lyon  heades ;  j  great  horfe  with 
his  leages  [legs]  ;  j  fack-bute. 

Item,  j  whell  and  frame  in  the  Sege  of  London. 

Item,  j  paire  of  rowghte  gloves. 

Item,  j  poopes  miter. 

Item,  iij  Imperial  crownes ;  j  playne  crowne. 

Item,  j  goftes  crown ;  j  crown  with  a  fone. 

Item,  j  frame  for  the  heading  in  Black  Jone. 

Item,  j  black  dogge. 

Ite'm,  j  cauderm  for  the  Jewe.5 

The  Enventorey  of  all  the  aparell  of  the  Lord 
Admeralles  men,  taken  the  13th  of  Marche  loQS, 

as  followeth  : 

Item,  j  payer  of  whitte  faten  Venefons  cut  with 

coper  lace. 
Item,  j  a(h  coller  fatten  doublett,  lacyd  with  gold 

lacc. 
Item,  j  peche  coller  fatten  doublett. 
Item,  j  owld  whitte  fatten  dublette. 
Item,  j  bleu  talitie  fewtte. 
Item,  j  Mores  cotte. 

5  The  Jew  of  Malta. 
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hem,  Pygcs  [Plyches]  damallc  gowne. 

Ilem^  j  black  fatten  cotte. 

hem,  j  harcoller  tafitie  fewte  of  pygges. 

hem,  j  white  tafitie  fewte  of 'pygges. 

hem,  Vartemar  fewtte. 

hem,  j  great  pechcoller  dublet,  with  fylver  lace» 

hem,  j  white  fatten  dublet  pynckte 

hem^  j  owld  white  fatten  dublet  pynckte. 

hem,  j  payer  of  fatten  Venefyan  fatten  ymbra- 

dered. 
hem,  j  payer  of  French  holTe,  cloth  of  gowld. 
hem,  j  payer  of  cloth  of  gowld  hofTe  with  fylver 

paines. 
hejii,  j  payer  of  cloth  of  fylver  hofle  with  fatten 

and  fylver  panes. 
hem,  Tamberlynes  cotte,  with  coper  lace. 
Item,  j  read  clock  with  white  coper  lace. 
hem,  j  read  clocke  with  read  coper  lace. 
hem,  j  fliorte  clocke  of  taney  fatten  with  fleves. 
Item,  j  fhorte  clocke  of  black  fatten  with  lleves. 
Item,  Labefyas  clocke,  with  gowld  buttenes. 
hem,  j  payer  of  read  cloth  hofie  of  Venefyans, 

with  fylver  lace  of  coper. 
Item,  Valteger  robe  of  rich  tafitie. 
Item,  Junoes  cotte. 
Item,  j  hode  for  the  wech  [witch] . 
Item,  j  read  ftamel  clocke   with   whitte   coper 

lace. 
Item,  j  read  ftamel  clocke  with  read  coper  lace. 
Item,  j  cloth  clocke  of  rufiete  with  coper  lace, 

called  Guydoes  clocke. 
Item,  j  fhort  clocke  of  black  velvet,  with  lleves 

'    faced  with  fhagg. 
Item,  j  fhort  clocke  of  black  veilet,   faced  with 

white  fore  [fur]. 
hem,  j  manes  gown,  faced  with  whitte  fore. 
hem,  Dobes  cotte  of  cloth  of  fylver. 
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Item,  j  payer  of  pechecoler  Venefyones  uncut, 

with  read  coper  lace. 
j  read  fcarllet  clocke  with  fylver  buttones. 
j  longe  black  velvet  clock,  layd  with  brod 

lace  black, 
j  black  fatten  fewtte. 
j  blacke  velvet  clocke,  layd  with  twyft  lace 

blacke. 
Perowes  fewt,  which  W"".  Sley  were, 
j  payer  of  pechcoler  hofle  with  fylver  corl- 

led  panes. 
j   payer  of  black   cloth   of  fylver  hofTe, 

drawne  owt  with  tufed  tafittie. 
Tamberlanes  breches,  of  crymfon  vellvet. 
j  payer  of  fylk  howfe  with  panes  of  fylver 

corlled  lace, 
j  Faeytone  fewte. 
Roben  Hoodes  fewtte. 
j  payer  0/  cloth  of  gowld  hofe  with  gowld 

corlle  panes. 
j  payer  of  rowne  hofTe  bufFe  with  gowld 

lace, 
j  payer  of  mows  [moufe]  coller  Venefyans 

with  R.  brode  gowld  lace, 
j  flame  collerde  dublet  pynked. 
j   blacke  fatten  dublet,    layd  thyck  with 

blacke  and  gowld  lace, 
j  carnacyon  dubled  cutt,  layd  with  gowld 

lace, 
j    white   fitten   dublet,    faced  with  read 

tafetie. 
j  grene  gyrcken  with  fylver  lace, 
j  black  gyrcken  with  fylver  lace, 
j  read  gyrcken  with  fylver  lace, 
j  read  Spanes  [Spanilli]  dublett  ftyched. 
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Item^  j  peche  coller  fatten  cafle. 

Item,  Tafoes  robe. 

Item,  j  murey  robe  with  fleves. 

Item,  j  blewe  robe  with  fleves. 

Item,  j  oren  taney  [orange  tawney]   robe  with 

fleves. 
Item,  j  pech  collerd  hallf  robe. 
Item,  j  lane   [long]   robe  with  fpangells. 
Item,  j  white  h  orenge  taney  fcarf,  fpangled. 
Item,  Dides   [Dido's]   robe. 
Item,  iij  payer  of  bafies. 
Item.,  j  white  tafitie  Oierte  with  gowld  frenge. 
Item,  the  fryers  trufle  in  Roben  Hoode. 
Item.,  j  littell  gacket  for  Pygge  [Pfyche]. 
Item,  j  womanes  gown  of  cloth  of  gowld. 
Item,  j  orenge  taney  vellet  gowe  [gown]  with 

fylver  lace,  for  women. 
Item,    j   black   velvet  gowne   ymbradered  with 

gowld  lace. 
Itein,   j  yelowe  fatten  gowne  ymbradered  with 

fylk  &  gowld  lace,  for  women. 
Item,  j  greve  armer. 
Item,  Harye  the  v.  velvet  gowne. 
Item-,  j  payer  of  crymfon  fatten  Venyfiones,  layd 

with  gowld  lace. 
Item,  j  blew  tafitie  fewte,  layd  with  fv'lver  lace. 
Item,  j  Longefhankes  fente. 
Item,  j  orange  coller  fatten  dublett,  layd  with 

gowld  lace. 
Item^  Harye  the  V.  fatten  dublet,  layd  with  gowld 

lace. 
Item,  j  Spanes  cafie  dublet  of  crymfon  pyncked. 
Item,  j  Spanes  gearcken  layd  with  fylver  lace. 
Item,   j  wattfhode  [watchet]  tafitie  dublet  for  a 
boye. 
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Item,    \]  payer  of  baflcs,   j  whittc,  j  blewe,  of 

fafnet. 
Item,  j  freyers  gowne  of  graye. 


A  Note  of  all  fache  bookes  as  belong  to  the  StochCy 
andfuch  as  I  have  bought  Jince  the  3d  of  March, 
1598. 


Black  Jonne. 
The  Umers. 
Hardicanewtes. 
Borbonne. 
Sturgflaterey. 
Brunhovvlle. 
Cobler  quen  hive. 
Frier  Pendelton. 
Alls  Perce. 
Read  Cappe. 
Roben  Hode,   1. 
Roben  Hodc,  2. 
Phaeyton. 

Treangell  cockowll-. 
Ooodwine. 


Woman  will  have  her  will. 

Welchmans  price. 

King  Arthur,  life  and  death. 

1  p*  of  Hercules. 

2  pte  of  Hercoles. 
Pethagores. 
Focaffe. 

Elexfander  and  Lodwicke. 
Blacke  Battman. 
2  p.  black  Battman. 
2  pt  of  Good  wine. 
Mad  mans  morris. 
Perce  of  Winchefter. 
^'ayvodc. 


A  Note  of  all  fuche  goodes  as  I  have  bought  for  the 
Companeij  of  my  Lord  Admiralls  men^  fence  the 
3  of  jiprell,   1598,  as  folloiveth: 


Bowght  a  damallvC  cafock  garded  withl 
velvett,  -         -  -  / 

Bowght  a  payer  of  paned  rownd  hofle^j 
of  cloth  whiped  with  fylk,  drawne  out  I 
with  tafitie,         -  _         _  v. 

Bowght  j  payer  of  long  black  wollen  j 
ftockens,  -  _         _  J 
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Bowght  j  black  fatten  dublett         -        ^ 

Bowght  j  payer  of  rownd  howfle  panedv     4  15  0. 

of  vellevet  -         _         _  ) 

Bowght  a  robe  for  to  goo  invifibell         1 
Bowght  a  gown  for  Nembia  -  } 

Bowght  a  dublett  of   whitt  fatten  laydl 

thicke  with  gowld  lace,    and  a  payer  I       >j  ct  n 
of   rowne  pandes  holie  of  cloth  of  1 
lylver,  the  panes  layd  \vith  gowld  lace.  J 
Bowght  of  my  fonne  v  fewtes  20  0  O. 

Bowght  of  my  fonne  iiij  fewtes  17  O  O. 

In  the  folio  manufcript  already  mentioned  I  have 
found  notices  of  the  following  plays  and  their 
feveral  authors  : 

Oct.  1597.   The  Cobler. 

Dec.  1597.  Mother  Redcap,   by  Anthony  Mundy/ 

Jan.  and  Michael  Drayton. 

1597-8.      .    Dido  and  ^neas. 

Phaeton,  by  Thomas  Dekker.^ 

*  "  The  beft  for  comedy  amongft  us  bee,  Edward  Earle  of 
Oxforde,  Do6tor  Gager  of  Oxforde,  Maifter  Rowleye,  once  a 
rare  fcholler  of  learned  Pembroke  Hall  in  Cambridge,  Mailler 
Edwardes,  one  of  her  Majefties  chappell,  eloquent  and  witty 
John  Lilly,  Lodge,  Gafcoyne,  Greene,  Shakfpeare,  Thomas 
Nafl-je,  Anthony  Mundye  our  bell  plotter,  Chapman,  Porter, 
AVilfon,  Hathway,  and  Henry  Chettle."  fFUs  Treafury,  being 
the  Seco?id  Part  of  Wits  Commoti  JFealth,  by  Francis  Mercs, 
1598,  p.  233.  The  latter  writer,  Henry  Chettle,  is  the  perlon 
whofe  teftimony  with  refpe6t  to  our  poet's  merit  as  an  adtor  has 
been  already  produced.  Chettle,  it  appears,  wrote  hngiy,  or  in 
conjunftion  with  others,  not  lefs  than  thirty  plays,  of  which 
one  only  {Hoffman's  Tragedy)  is  now  extant. 

'  In  the  following  month  I  find  this  entry  : 

"  Lent  unto  the  company,  the  4  of  Febreary  1.5C)8,  to  dif- 
charge  Mr.  Dicker  owt  o(  the  cownter  in  the  powltrey,  the  fome 
of  fortie  fhillinges,  I  fay  dd  [delivered]  to  Thomas  Downton, 
;txxxs." 
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The   World  rims  upon  Wheels,  by  G. 

Chapman. 
Feb.         The  Jlrji  part  of  Robin  Hood,  by  An- 
1577-8.  thony  Mundy.^ 

The  fecond  part,  of  the  doimfall  of  earl 

Huntington,  firnamed  liobinhood,  by 

Anthony  Mundy,  and  Henry  Chettle. 
A  woman  luill  have  /leru'ill,^  by  William 

Haughton.' 
The  Miller,  by  Robert  Lee. 
"  A  booke  wherein  is  apart  of  a  JFelch- 

man,''     by    Michael    Drayton    and 

Henry  Chettle.- 
Mar.  1598.   The  Triplicity  of  Cuckolds,  by  Thomas 

Dekker. 
The  Famous  Wars  of  Henry  the  Firjl 

and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  by  Michael 

Drayton  and  Thomas  Dekker.^ 

*  In  a  fubfequent  page  is  the  following  entry  :  "  Lent  unto 
Robarte  Shawe,  the  18  of  Novemb.  1598,  to  lend  unto  Mr. 
Cheattle,  upon  the  mending  of  the  firjl  part  of  Robarf  Hoode, 
the  fum  of  xs." 

And  afterwards — "  For  mending  of  Robin  Hood  for  the  corte." 
This  piece  and  its  fecond  part  have  hitherto,    on  the  authority 
of  Kirkman,  been  falfely  afcribed  to  Thomas  Heywood. 

'  Printed  in  1616,  under  the  title  of  Engli/Jimcn  for  my  Mo- 
ney, or  a  JFornan  will  have  her  Will. 

^  The  only  notice  of  this  poet  that  I  have  met  with,  except 
what  is  contaitied  in  thefe  flieets,  is  the  following  :  "  Lent  unto 
Robert  Shawe,  the  10  of  Marche,  l5Qg,  [1(500]  to  lend  Mr. 
Haughton  out  of  the  clynke,  the  fome  of  xs." 

*  Perhaps  The  Faliant  JFelchman,  printed  in  l6l5. 

^  There  was  a  play  on  this  fubje6l  written  by  R.  Davenport, 
and  a6ted  by  the  king's  company  in  1624:  as  appears  by  Sir 
Henry  Herberts  Manufcript.  Perhaps  it  was  only  the  old  play 
new  modelled.  It  was  afterwards  (1(560)  entered  on  the 
Stationers'  books  by  a  knavilh  bookfeller  and  afcribed  to  Shak- 
fpeare.     Subjoined  to  the  account  of  this  play  is  the  following 
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Earl  Goodivin  and  his  three  fons,^    bv 

Michael    Drayton,    Henry    Chettle, 

Thomas  Dekker,  and  Robert  Wil- 

fon. 

The  Jecond  part  of  Goodwin,    he.  by 

Michael  Drayton. 
Pierce   of  Eccton,''    by  tlie  fame  four 
authors. 
April  The  Life  of  Arthur  king  of  England, 

logs.  by  Richard  Hathvvaye. 

The  ^/ir/i  part  of  Black  Batman  of  the 

A^orih,  by  Henry  Chettle. 
Ihe  fecondpart  of  Black  Batman,  by 
Henry  Chettle,  and  Robert  Wilfon, 
May     The  firll:  part  of  Hercules,       1 
1598.   The  fecond  part  of  Hercules,  { ,     ^„     . 
Phocas,  ^  I  by  Martin 

Pythagoras,  f  Slaughter. 

Alexander  and  Lodoivick,^      J 
Love  Prevented,  by  Henry  Porter. 

article  :  "  Lent  at  that  time  unto  the  company,  for  to  fpend  at 
the  reading  of  that  boocke  at  the  fonne  [Sun]  in  new  Filh 
Street,  vs." 

*  "  Lent  unto  Thomas  Dowton  the  11  of  Aprill  isgs,  to  bye 
tafitie  to  macke  a  rochet  for  the  biflioppe  in  earle  Goodwine, 
xxiiijs." 

5  I  fuppofe  a  play  on  the  fubjeft  of  King  Richard  II. 

^  "  Lent  unto  the  company,  the  \Q  of  Maye,  1598,  tobuye 
V  boockes  of  Martin  Slather,  called  2  ptes  of  Hercolus^  & 
focas,  &  pethagores,  and  alyxander  and  lodieck,  which  laft 
boocke  he  hath  not  yet  delyvered,  the  feme  of  vii  li,"  He 
afterward  received  20s.  more  on  delivering  the  piny  lall  named. — 
He  was  3  player,  and  one  of  the  Lord  Admiral's  Servants. 

Thefe  plays,  we  have  already  feen,  had  been  afted  fome  years 
before.  It  appears  from  various  entries  in  this  book,  that  llie 
price  of  an  old  play,  when  transferred  from  one  theatre  to 
o-.^iv-ov-    ,-;.gg  ^.^.Q  pound';. 
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Tlie  funeral  of  Richard  Cordelion,  by 

Robert  Willbn,  Henry  Chettle,  An- 

tliony  Muiidy,  and  Michael  Drayton. 

June  The   JVill  of   a  Woman,  by  George 

1598.  Chapman. 

The  Mad  Mans  Morris,  by  Robert 
Wilfon,  Michael  Drayton  and  Tho- 
mas Dekker. 
Hannibal  and  tiermes,  by  Robert  Wil- 
fon, Michael  Drayton,  and  Thomas 
Dekker. 
July  Valentine  and  Orfon,  by  Richard  Hath- 

1598.  waye,  and  Anthony  Mundy. 

Pierce  of  IVinchefier,   by  Thos.  Dek- 
ker,   Robert  Wilfon,    and  Michael 
Drayton. 
The  Play   of   a    Woman,    by   Henry 

Chettle. 
The  Conqueft  of  Brute,    with  the  firft 
finding  of  the  Bath,  by  John  Daye, 
Henry  Chettle,  and  John  Singer.^ 
Aug.  Plot  yJnger  foon  cold,  by  Henry  Porter, 

1598.  Henry  Chettle,  and  Benjamin  Jonfon. 

William  Longfword,  by  Michael  Dray- 
ton. 
Chance  Medly,  by  Robert  Wilfon,  An- 
thony Mundy,  Michael  Drayton,  and 
Thomas  Dekker. 
Catilines  Cojifpiracy,  by  Robert  Wilfon, 

and  Henry  Chettle. 
Vayvoode,  by  Thomas  Dovvnton. 

'  I  find  in  a  fabfequent  page,  ''  Lent  unto  Sam.  Eow]e3% 
the  12  of  Defember,  1598,  to  bye  divers  thinges  for  to  macke 
cottes  for  gyants  in  Brute,  the  fome  of  xxs," 
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JVorfe  afeared  than  hurt,    by  Michael 
Drayton  and  Thomas  Dekker. 
Sept.  The  Flrft  Civil  IVars  in  France,  by  the 

1598.  fame  authors. 

The  Second  Part  of  ihe  Civil  Wars  in 

France,  by  the  fame. 
The  Third  Part  of  the  Civil  Wars  in 

France,  by  the  fame. 
The   Fountain  of  neiv   Fafiions,    by 

George  Chapman. 
Mulmutius   DoiuuaUoiif,    by    William 

Rankins. 
Connaji,  Prince  of  Cornwall,  by  Mi- 
chaei  Drayton,  and  Thomas  Dekker. 
Nov.  ^Tis  no  deceit  to  deceive  the  deceiver,  by 

1598.  Henry  Chettle. 

Dec.  War  without  hloivs  and  Love  without 

1598.  JmzV,  by  Thomas  Hey  wood.  In  a  fub- 

feqaent  entry  "  Love  without 

^  >-?Je." 

The  Second  Part  of  the   Two  Angry 
Women   of  A b in g ton,     by    Henry 
Porter. 
Feb.l  598-9.  Joa/i  as  good  as  my  lady,  byThos.Hey- 
wood.*^ 


^  Thomas  Hey  wood  had  written  for  the  ftage  in  ]59(),  for 
in  another  page  I  find — "  0£tob.  14,  15g6.  Lent  unto  them 
[the  Lord  Admiral's  Servants]  for  Hawodes  booke,  xxxs." 
From  another  entry  in  the  fame  page  it  appears  that  Fletcher 
•wrote  for  the  ftage  fo  early  as  in  the  year  1596.  "  06tob.  14, 
1596,  Lent  mito  Martyne,  [Martin  Slaughter]  to  fetch  i^/fci!- 
cher,  vis."  Again,  ibidem  :  "  Gave  the  company  to  give  i^/ea/- 
che7-,  and  the  have  promifed  me  payment, — xxs." — Heywood 
was  in  the  je^v  ]5C|8  aii  hireling,  by  which  name  all  the  play-;- 
ers  who  were  not  Jhaiers,  were  denominated.  They  received 
a  certain  fum  by  the  week.  In  Mr.  Heiiflowe's  book  the 
followinc:  article  occurs  ; 
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Friar  Fox  and  Gillian  of  Brentford,  by 
Thos.  Down  ton,  and  Samuel  Redly. 

yEneas'  Revenge,  with  the  tragedy  of 
Polyphemus,  by  Henry  Chettle. 

"  Memorandum,  that  this  15  of  Marche,  1598,  Thomas 
Hawoode  came  and  hiered  him  fealfe  with  me  as  a  convenanted 
lervante  for  ij  yeares,  by  the  receveing  of  ij  fyngell  pence, 
accordii;)g  to  the  ftatute  of  Winchefter,  and  to  beginne  at  the 
daye  above  written,  and  not  to  playe  any  wher  publicke  abowt 
lundon,  not  whille  thefe  ij  yeares  be  expired,  but  in  my  howfe. 
Yf  he  do,  then  he  doth  forfett  unto  me  by  the  receving  of  the 
lid.  fortie  powndes.  And  witnels  to  this,  Anthony  Monday, 
William  Borne,  Gabriel  Spencer,  Thomas  Dowton,  ,  Robert 
Shawe,  Richard  Jones,  Richard  Alleyn." 

William  Borne,  alias  Bird,  a  dramatick  poet,  whofe  name 
frequently  occurs  in  this  manufcript,  was  likewife  an  hireling, 
as  is  afcertained  by  a  memorandum,  worth  tranicribing  011 
another  account : 

"  Memorandum,  that  the  10  of  augnft,  15Q'/,  Wm.  Borne 
came  and  ofered  him  fealfe  to  come  and  play  with  my  lord 
admiralles  men  at  my  houfe  called  by  the  name  of  the'  Rofe, 
fetewate  one  [on]  the  banck,  after  this  order  followinge.  He 
hath  received  of  me  ijd,  upon  and  [an]  affumfett  to  forfett  unto 
me  a  hundrcth  marckes,  of  lafuU  money  of  Ingland,  yf  he  do 
not  performe  thes  thinges  following ;  that  is,  prefentley  after 
libertie  beinge  granted  for  playinge,  to  come  &  to  playe  with  my 
lorde  admiralles  men  at  my  howlie  aforefayd,  &  not  in  any 
other  howffc  publick  abowt  london,  for  the  fpace  of  iij  yeares 
being  imedlatly  after  this  reftraynt  is  receiled  by  the  lordes 
counfcU,  which  reftraynt  is  by  the  menes  of  playinge  the  Jeylc 
of  Dnoges,  [lile  of  Dogs].  Yf  he  do  not,  then  he  forfetts 
this  aifumpfet  afore,  or  ells  not.  Witnefs  to  this  P^.  Alleyn  & 
Robfonc." 

This  ftipend  of  an  hireling  is  afcertained  by  the  following  me- 
morandum : 

"  Memorandum,  that  the  17  of  Jewley  lopTj  I  heayred 
Thomas  Hearne  with  ij  pence  for  to  ferve  me  ij  yeares  in  the 
qualetie  of  playenge,  for  Jive  Jhillinges  a  weeck  for  one  yeare, 
ynd  vis.  viiid.  for  the  other  yere,  which  he  hath  convenanted 
himc  fealfe  to  ferve  me,  &  not  to  depart  from  my  company  till 
thes  ij  yeares  is  ended.  Witnefs  to  thi-,  John  S'smger,  Jaiues 
33onfton,  Thomas  Towne. 
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The  tiuo  Merry  IVomen   of  Abington,^ 

by  Henry  Porter. 
The  Four  Kings. 
March       The  Spencejs,  by  Henry  Porter. 
1598-9.      Orejies  furies,  by  Thomas  Dekker. 
June  Agamemnon,  by  Henry   Chettle  and 

1599.  Thomas  Dekker. 

7/ze  Gentle  Craft,  by  Thomas  Dekker. 
Bear  a  brain,  by  Thomas  Dekker. 
Aug.  The   Poor  maiis   Paradife,    by  Wm. 

J  599.  Haughton. 

The  Stepmother  s  Tragedy,  by  Henry 

Chettle. 
The  lamentable  tragedy  of  Peg  of  Ply ~ 
mouth,  by  Wm.  Bird,  Thos.  Down- 
ton,  and  Wm.  Jubey. 
Nov.  The  Tragedy  of  John  Cox  of  Colmifton, 

.  1599.  by  Wm.  Haughton,  and  John  Day. 

Thefeco n  d  p a rt  of  Hen  ry  Richmond,  by 

Robert  Wilfon.' 

The   tragedy    of  Thomas   Merry,    by 

William  Haughton,  and  John  Day. 

Dec.  Patient  GriJ/ell,  by  Thomas   Dekker, 

1599.  Henry  Chettle,  and  William  Haugh- 

tor). 

^  The  note  relative  to  this  play  is  worth  preferving.  "  Lent 
liinto  Harey  Porter,  at  the  requeft  of  the  company,  in  earneft  of 
his  booke  called  ij  nierey  wenien  of  abington,  the  fome  of  forty 
fhellengs,  and  for  the  refayte  of  that  money  he  gave  me  his 
faythfuU  promife  that  I  (hould  have  alle  hi's  bookes  which  he 
writte  ether  him  felfe  or  with  ai>y  other,  which  fome  was  dd. 
[delivered]  the  2Sth  of  febreary,  1598." — The  fpelling  of  the 
word — receipt  here  iliews  how  words  of  that  kind  were  pro- 
nounced in  our  author's  age,  and  confirms  my  note  in  Vol.  X. 
p.  20,  n.  3.  [i.  e.  Article  Fcrius  and  Adonis  in  Mr.  Malone's 
edit.  1790.] 

'  For  this  piece  the  poet  received  eight  pounds.  The  common 
price  was  li.\  pounds. 
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The  Arcadian  Virgin,  by  Henry  Chet- 
tle,  and  William  Haughton. 
Jan.  Owen  Tudor,  by  Michael  Drayton,  Ri- 

1599- 1600.      chard  Hathwaye,    Anthony  Mundy, 
and  Rt.  Wilfon. 
The  Italian  Tragedy,  by  John  Day. 
Jugurtha,  by  William  Boyle. 
TrutKs  Supplication  to  Candlelight,  by 

Tho.  Dekker. 
The  Spanijli  Morris,  by  Thomas  Dek- 
ker, Wm.  Haughton,  and  John  Day. 
Damon  and  Pythias,  by  Henry  Chettler* 
March       The   Seven    Wife  Maflers,    by  Henry 
1599-1600.       Chettle,    Thomas  Dekker,    William 
Haughton,  and  John  Day. 
April         Ferrex  and  Porrex,-  by  Wm.  Haugh- 
1600.  ton. 

The  Englijh  Fugitives,  by  the  fame. 
The  golden.  ^Js  and  Cupid  and  Pfyche, 
by  Thomas  Decker,  John  Daye,  and 
Henry  Chettle. 
The  JVooing  of  Death,  by  Henry  Chet- 
tle. 
Alice  Pierce. 
Strange  neivs  out  of  Poland,    by  Wil 

liam  Haughton,  and Pett. 

The  Blind  Beggar  of  Bethnell  Green^ 
by  Henry  Chettle,  and  John  Day. 
5i\ne  The  fair  Conjiance  of  Rome,  by  Antliony 

1600.  Mundy,  Richard  Hathwaye,  Michael 

Drayton,  and  Thomas  Dekker. 

^  Here  and  above,  (fee  Damon  and  Pylhtas)  we  havead- 
ditlonal  inllances  of  old  play's  being  re-written.  There  was  a 
draniatick  piece  by  Lord  Buckhurll  and  Thomas  Norton,  with 
the  title  of  Ferrex  and  Porrex,  printed  in  157O.  Du7no?i  and 
Ptjthias,  by  llichaid  Edwards,  was  printed  in  15S2. 
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The  fec»nd  part  of.  the  fab'  Conftdnce 
of 'Rome y  by  the  fame. 
December  Robinhood's   Pemiorth's,    by  William 
1600.        Haughton. 

Hannibal  and  Scipio,  by  Richard  Hath-» 
waye  and  William  Rankins^ 
Feb.           Scogan  and  Shelton,  by  the  fame. 
1600-1.     The  Second  Part  of  Thomas  Strowde,^ 
bv    William    Haughton,    and   John 
Day.4 
March      The  conqueft  of  Spain  by  John  of  Gaunt, 
by  Richard  Hathwaye,    Haw- 
kins, John  Day,  and  Wm.  Haughton, 
All  is  not  gold  that  glifters,  by  Samuel 
Rowley,  and  Henry  Chettle.  . 
April          The    Conqueji  of  the    IVe/i-lndies,    by 
1  do  1 .             Wentwor-th  Smith,  William  Haugh- 
ton, and  John  Day. 
Sebaftian  king  of  Portugal,    by  Henry 

Chettle,  and  Thomas  Dekker. 
The  Six  Yeomen  of  the  IVeJl,  by  Wil- 
liam Haughton,  and  John  Day. 
The  Third  Part  of  Thomas  Stroivde,  by 

Wm.  Haughton,  and  John  Day. 
The  honourable  life  of  the  humorous  earl 
of  Glofer,  ivith  his  conquef  of  Por- 
tugal, by  Anthony  Wadefon. 
Aug.  12     Cardinal  JVolfey,^  by  Henry  Chettle. 


^  This  play  appears  to  have  been  fometimes  called  Thomas 
Stroivde,  and  fometimes  The' Blind  Beggar  of  Bethnal  Green. 
See  the  title-page  of  that  play. 

*•  "  Paid  unto  John  Daye,  at  the  apoyntment  of  the  com- 
pany, the  2  of  maye  16OI,  after  the  playing  of  the  2  pte  of 
Strowde,  the  fome  of  xs," 

s  "  Layd  out  at  the  apoyntment  of  my  fone  and  the  com- 
pany, untojiarey  chettle,  for  the  alterynge  of  the  booke  of  car- 
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Aug.  12.    The  proud  ivoman  of  Antiuerp,  by  Wil~ 
idOlo  liam  Haughton,  and  John  Day. 

The  Second  Part  of   Thomas  Doughy 
by  John  Day,  andWilliam  Haughton. 
Sep£.i601.  T/ie     Orphan's     Tragedy,    by    Henry 
Chettle. 
Nov.  12.   The  Rl/ing  of   Cardinal  Wolfey^    by 
l6oi.  Anthony  Mundy,  Michael  Drayton, 

Henry    Chettle^     and    Wentworth 
Smith. 
The  Six  Clothiers  of  the  Weft,  by  Rich- 
ard Hathwaye,    Wentworth  Smith, 
and  Wm.  Haughton. 
The  Second  Part  of  the  Six  Clothiers, 
by  the  fame. 
Nov.  Too  good  to  be  trice,  by  Henry  Chettle, 

l6oi.  Rich.  Hathwaye^    and    Wentworth 

Smith. 
Jan.      Judas,  by  William  Haughton,   Samuel 
1 601-2.         Rowley,^  and  William  Borne; 


nowlle  Wollfey,  the  28  of  June,  iGOl,  the  Tome  of  xxs."     I 
fufped,  this  play  was  not  written  originally  by  Chettle. 

^  So  called  in  one  place ;  in  another  The  Firji  Pari  of  Car- 
dinal IVolfey.  It  was  not  produced  till  fome  months  after  the 
play  written  or  altered  by  Chettel.  Thirty-eight  pounds  were 
expended  in  the  drellcs,  &c.  for  Chettel's  play  ;  of  which  fum 
twenty-tive  fhillings  were  paid  "  for  velvet  and  roackynge  of 
the  dofters  gowne."  The  two  parts  of  Cardinal  ll^oJJey  were 
performed  by  the  Earl  of  Worcelter's  fervants. 

'  This  author  was  likewlfe  a  player,  and  in  the  fame  lituation 
with  Hey  wood,  as  appears  from  the  following  entry  : 

"  Memorandum,  that  the  lO  of  november,  ISpS,  I  hired 
Charles  Maffey  and  Samuel  Rowley,  for  a  year  and  as  much  as 
to  fraftide,  [Shrovetide]  begenynge  at  the  day  above  written, 
after  the  flatute  of  Wincheiter,  with  ij  fingell  pence  ;  and  for- 
ther  they  have  covenanted  with  me  to  playe  in  my  howfle  and 
in  no  other  howfle  (dewringe  the  time)  pubiick  but  in  mine  ; 

Vol.  III.  Cc 
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The  SpaniJJi  Fig. 
Apr.  1 602 .  Malcolm  King   of  Scots,    by  Charles 
Mafly. 
JNIay  Love  parts  friendjliip,  by  Henry  Chet- 

1602.  tie,  and  Wentworth  Smith. 

The  Second  Part  of  Cardinal  fTolfei/,^ 

by  Henry  Chettle. 
The  Briftol  Tragedy,  by  Day. 9 
Tobi/as,  by  Henry  Chettle. 
Jejff'tha,  by  Henry  Chettle. 
TiLO  Harpies,    by  Dekker,    Drayton, 
Middleton,  Webfter,  and  Mundy. 
July         A'DaniJh  Tragedy,  by  Henry  Chettle. 
1602.  The  fVidoivs  Charm,"-    by  'Anthony 

Mundy. 
j1  Medicine  for  a  Curft  Wife,    by  T. 

Dekker. 
Sampfon,  by  Samuel  Rowley,  and  Edw. 
Jubye. 
Seph         William  Cartiuright,  by  William  Haugh- 
1602.  ton. 

Felmelanco,  by  Henry  Chettle,  and 

Robinfon. 
Jofnta,  by  Samuel  Rowley. 
Oa.  1602.  Randall  earl  of  Chefter,  by  T.  Middle- 
ton.* 

yf  they  do  withowt  my  confent  toforfitt  unto  me  xxxxlb.  apece. 
Witnefs  Thomas  Dowton^  Robert  Shawe-,  Edw.  Jubey." 

^  "  Lent  unto  Thomas  Downton,  the  18tli  of  may,  [1002] 
to  bye  malkynge  antycke  fewts  for  the  2  parte  of  Carnowlle 
WolUey,  the  fome  of  iijlb.  vs." — "2"  of  may,  to  bye  Wra, 
Somers  cotte,  and  other  thinges,  the  forae  of  iijlb," 

'  Probably  The  Fair  Maid  of  Briftol,  printed  in  I6O0. 

^  Perhaps  the  play  afterwards  called  The  Puritan  indow. 

*  Probably  his  play  called  The  Mayor  of  ^ueenlorough. 
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Nov.         j4s  ynerry  as  may  he,   [acled  at  court] 
1^02.  by  J.  Daye,  Wentworth  Smith,  and 

R.  Hath  way  e. 

Alheke  Galles,  by  Thomas  Heywood, 
and  Wentworth  Smith. 

Marfiial  Ofrick,  by  Thomas  Heywood, 
and  Wentworth  Smith. 

The  Three  Brothers,  a  tragedy,  by 
Wentworth  Smith. 

Lady  Jane,  by  Henry  Chettle,  Thomas 
Dekker,  Thomas  Heywood,  Went- 
worth Smith,  and  John  Webfter. 

The  Second  Part  of  Lady  Jane,  by  Tho- 
mas Heywood,  John  Weblter,  Henry 
Chettle,  and  Thomas  Dekker. 

Chrijtmas  comes  but  once  a  year,  by  T. 
Dekker. 

The  Overthrow  of  Rebels. 

The  Black  Dog  of  Newgate,  by  Richard 
Hathwaye,  John  Day,  Wentworth 
Smith,  and  another  poet. 

The  fecond part  ofthefauie,  by  the  fame. 

The  Blind  eats  many  af^y,  by  T.  Hey- 
wood. 

The  Fortunate  General,  a  French  hil- 

tory,    by  Wentworth   Smith,    John 

Day,  and  Richard  Hathwaye. 

Dec.  The  Set  at  Tennis,  by  Anthony  Mundy. 

1602.         Jhe  London   Florentine,    by  Thomas 

Heywood,  and  Henry  Chettle. 

The J'ccond part  of  the  London  Floren- 
tine, by  Thomas  Heywood,  and 
Henry  Chettle. 

The  Tragedy  of  Hoffinan,-^  by  Henry 
Chettle. 

^  This  play  was  printed  in  l63l, 
Cc2 
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Shiger's  Voluntary,  by  John  Singer. 
ThefourJbnsofAmon,  by  Robert  Shawe, 
Feb.      .</  ivojnmi  kiird  7vith  kindnefs,   by  T. 
1602-3.         Heywood. 

March       TheBoaft  of  Billingsgate,  by  John  Day, 
l()02-3.  and  Richard  Hathwaye. 

The   Siege    of   Dunkerk,    by    Charles 

Mafiy. 
The  patient  man  and  honejl  whore,  by 
Thomas  Dckker,  and  Thomas  Mid- 
dleton. 
The  Italian  Tragedy,    by  Wentworth 

Smith,  and  John  Day. 
Pontius  Pilate. 
Jane  Shore,    by  Henry   Chettle,    and 

John  Day. 
Baxter  s  Tragedy, 


The  following  notices,  which  I  have  referved  for 
this  place,  relate  more  immediately  to  our  author. 
1  have  mentioned  in  a  former  page  that  I  had  not 
the  fmalleft  doubt  that  the  name  of  Shakfpeare, 
which  is  printed  at  length  in  the  title-pages  of 
Sir  John  Oldcaftle,  160O,  and  The  London  Prodi- 
gall,  1605,  was  affixed  to  thofe  pieces  by  a  knavifh 
bookfeller  without  any  foundation  ;  and  am  now 
furniflied  with  indubitable  evidence  on  this  fubje6l ; 
for  under  the  year  1599  the  following  entry  occurs 
in  Mr.  Henflowe's  folio  Manufcript : 

"  The  iGth  of  OcT:ober,  99.  Received  by  me 
Thomas  Downton  of  Philip  Henflowe,  to  pay  Mr. 
Monday,  Mr.  Drayton,    Mr.  Wilfon,  and  Hath- 
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way,  for  The  Jirjl part  of  the  Lyfe  of  Sir  Jhon  Guld- 
cajiell,  and  in  earned  of  the  Second  Pte,  for  the 
ufe  of  the  company,  ten  pound,  I  fay  received 
10  lb. 

"  Received  [Nov.  1599]  of  Mr.  Hinchelo  for  Mr. 
Munday  and  the  refte  of  the  poets,  at  the  play- 
inge  of  Sir  John  OldcafteU,  the  lirfte  tyme,  xs.  as  a 
gifte." 

"  Received  [Dec.  15 99]  of  Mr.  Henflowe,  for 
the  ufe  of  the  company,  to  pay  Mr.  Drayton  for 
the  fecond  parte  of  Sir  Jhon  Ouldcafell,  foure pound, 
I  lay  received  per  me  Thomas  Dovvnton,  iiij  H."  4 

We  have  here  an  indifputable  proof  of  a  fa6l 
which  has  been  doubted,  and  can  now  pronounce 
with  certainty  tliat  our  poet  was  entirely  carelels 
about  literary  fame,  and  could  patiently  endure  to 
be  made  anfwerable  for  compolitions  which  were 
not  his  own,  without  uling  any  means  to  undeceive 
the  publick. 

The  bookfeller  for  whom  the  firft  part  of  Sir 
John  Oldcaftle  was  printed,  "  as  it  hath  bene  lately 
adled  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  earl  of  Noting- 
ham  Lord  High  Admirall  of  England  his  fer- 
vants,"  was  Thojnas  Pavier,  who  however  had  the 
modefty  to  put  only  the  initial  letters  of  his 
chriftian  and  furname  (T.  P.)  in  the  fpurioi^s  title- 
page  which  he  prefixed  to  it.  In  l60'2,  he  entered 
the  old  copy  of  Titus  Andronicus  on  the  Stationers' 
books,  with  an  intention  (no  doubt)  to   affix  the 


*  That  this  fecond  part  of  Sir  John  Oldcaftle  was  performed 
on  the  ftage,  as  well  as  the  former,  is  afcertauied  by  the  follow- 
ing entry : 

"■  Dd.  [delivered]  unto  the  littel  taylor,  at  the  apoynment  of 
Robert  Shawe,  the  12  of  marche,  1599,  [l6'00,]  to  raacke 
thinges  for  the  2  pte  of  oiuldcaftell,  fome  of  xxxs." 
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name  of  Shakfpeare  to  it,  finding  that  our  poet 
had  made  fome  additions  to  that  piece. 

To  this  perfon  we  are  likewife  indebted  for  the 
miftake  which  has  fo  long  prevailed,5  relative  to 
the  two  old  plays  entitled  The  Firjl  Part  of  the  Con- 
tention between  the  tivo famous  Houfcs  of  York  and 
Lancajier,  and  The  true  tragedie  of  Richard  Duke  of 
Yorke,  which  were  printed  anonT/moufi/  in  160O,  as 
a6led  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke'' s  Servants,  and  have 
erroneoLifly  been  afcribed  to  our  poet,  in  con- 
fequence  of  Pavier's  reprinting  them  in  the  year 
1619,  and  then  for  the  firil:  time  fraudulently 
affixing  Shakfpeare's  name  to  them.  To  thole 
plays,  as  to  Oldcaftle,  he  put  only  the  initial  letters 
of  his  chriftian  and  furname.  For  him  likewife 
The  Yorkjhire  Tragedy  was  printed  in  the  year  16O8, 
and  our  poet's  name  affixed  to  it. 

The  Life  and  Death  of  Lord  Cromwell,  publiflied 
in  1602,  and  afcribed  to  W.  S.  and  The  Puritan 
Widow,  which  was  publifhed  in  l607,  vvith  the 
fame  initial  letters,  were  probably  written  by 
Wentivorth  Smith,  a  dramatick  writer  whofe  name 
has  fo  often  occurred  in  the  preceding  pages,  with 
perhaps  the  aid  of  Anthony  Mundy,  or  fome  other 
of  the  fame  fraternity,  Locrine,  which  was  printed 
in  1595,  as  7iewli/fet forth,  overfeen,  and  corrected 
hy  W,  S.  was  probably  revifed  by  th>e  fame  perfon. 

It  is  extremely  probable  from  the  regifier  of 
dramatick  pieces  in  a  former  page,  that  Cardinal 
JVolfey  had  been  exhibited  on  the  flage  before  our 
poet  produced  him  mK.  Henry  VUL  To  the  lift 
of  plays    written    by    Shakfpeare    upon    fubje6ts 

*  See  the  Bijfertatlon  on  the  Three  Parts  of  Kin^  Henry  Vt 
in  Vol.  XIV. 
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which  had  ah*eady  been  brouglit  upon  the  fcene,^ 
muft  alfo  be  added  Troilus  and  CreJJida,  as  appears 
from  the  following  entries  : 

"  Aprel  7 ■    1599.   Lent  unto  Thomas  Downton 
to  lende  unto  Mr.  Deckers,  &  harey  cheattel,  in 
earned  of   ther  boocke  called  Troyeles  &  Creaj- 
fedaye,  the  fome  of  iii  lb." 

"  Lent  unto  harey  cheattell,  &  Mr.  Dickers,  in 
pte  of  payment  of  their  booke  called  Troyelles  & 
Crefeda,  the  l(j  of  Aprell,   J  009,  xxs." 

I  fufpedl  the  authors  changed  the  name  of  this 
piece  before  it  was  produced,  for  in  a  fubfequent 
page  are  the  following  entries  : 

"  Lent  unto  Mr.  Deckers  and  Mr.  Chettel  the 
26  of  maye,  1599,  in  earnefl  of  a  booke  called 
Iroylles  and  Crefeda,  the  fum  of  xxs."  In  this 
entry  a  line  is  drawn  through  the  words  Troylies 
and  Crefeda,  and  "  the  tragedie  of  ^gamemnon''^ 
written  over  them. 

"  Lent  unto  Robart  Shawe,  the  30  of  maye  1599, 
in  fulle  payment  of  the  boocke  called  the  tragedie  of 
Agamemnon,  the  fum  of  iii  li.  vs. — to  Mr.  Deckers, 
and  harey  Chettell." 

"  Paid  unto  the  Mafter  of  the  Revells  man  for 
lycen()'ng  of  a  boocke  called  the  Tragedie  of  Aga- 
memnon the  3  of  June,   1599,  viis." 

We  have  fcen  in  the  lid  of  plays  performed  in 
3593-4,  by  the  fervants  of  the  earl  of  Suiiex,  the 
old  play  of  Titus  Andronicus,  in  which  on  its  revival 
by  the  king's  fervants,  our  author  was  induced, 
for  the  advantage  of  his  own  theatre,  to  make 
fome  alterations,  and  to  add  a  few  lines.  The  old 
play  of  K.  Henry  VI.  which  was  played  with  fuch 
fuccefs  in   1591,  he  without  doubt  touched  in  the 

<5  See  Vol.  XIV.  p.  262. 
Cc4 
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fame  manner,  in  confequence  of  which  it  appeared 
in  his  works  under  the  title  of  The  Firji  Part  of 
King  Henry  FI.  How  common  this  practice  was, 
is  proved  by  the  following  entries  made  by  Mr. 
Henflowe  : 

'^  Lent  unto  the  companye,  the  17  of  Auguft, 
1602,  to  pay  unto  Thomas  Deckers,  for  new 
adycions  to  OwldcaJleU,  the  fome  of  xxxxs." 

"  Lent  unto  John  Thane,  the  7  of  fcptember, 
1602,  to  geve  unto  Thomas  Deckers  for  his  adicions 
in  Oivldca/ielly  the  feme  of  xs." 

*'  Lent  unto  Samuel  Rowley,  the  14  of  defember, 
1600,  to  geve  unto  Thomas  Deckers,  for  his  paynes 
in  Fayeton,  [Phaeton^  fome  of  xs.  For  the  corte." 

"^ ,  Lent  unto  Samuel  Rowley,  the  22  of  defember, 
160 J,  to  geve  unto  Thomas  Decker  for  altering oi 
Fayton  \_Phaetoii\  for  the  corte,  xxxs." 

'^  P^  unto  Thomas  Deckers,  at  the  apoyntment 
of  the  company,  the  16  of  janeuary  1601,  towards 
the  altering  of  Tajfo,  the  fome  of  xxs." 

*'  Lent  unto  my  fonne  E.  Alley n,  the  7  of  no- 
vember,  l()02,  to  geve  unto  Thomas  Deckers  for 
mending  of  the  play  of  Tajfo,  the  fome  of  xxxxs." 

"  Lent  unto  Mr.  Birde,  the  4  of  defember,  l602, 
to  paye  unto  Thomas  Deckers,  in  pt  of  payment 
for  Tajjo,  the  fum  of  xxs." 

Thefetwoold  playes  of  Phaeton  and  TaJJui's  Me- 
lancholy, we  have  feen  in  a  former  page,  had  been 
exhibited  fome  years  before. 

"  Lent  unto  the  company,  the  22  of  november, 
1602,  to  paye  unto  William  Birde,  and  Samuel 
Rowley,  for  ther  adycions  in  Docter  Fojies,  the  fome 
of  iiii  lb." 

"  P^.  unto  Thomas  Hewode,  the  2Q  of  fep- 
tember,  [1602]  for  the  new  adycions  of  Cutting 
Dick,  the  fome  of  xxs." 
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The  following  curious,  notices  occur,  relative  to 
pur  poet's  old  antagonift,  Ben  Jonfon  ;  the  la  ft  two 
of  which  furnifh  a  proof  of  what  I  have  juli  ob- 
ferved  with  refpedl  to  Titus  Andronicus,  and  the 
Firft  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  ;  and  the  laft  article 
afcertains  that  he  had  the  audacity  to  write  a  play, 
after  our  author,  on  the  fubjedl  of  K.  Richard  III. 

*'  Lent  unto  Bengemen  Johnfon,  player,  the  22 
of  July,  1597,  in  redy  money,  the  fome  of  fower 
poundes,  to  be  -payd  yt  again  whenfoevcr  either  I 
or  my  fonne  [Edw.  Alleyn]  fhall  demand  yt.  I 
faye  iiij  lb. 

"  Witnefs  E.  Alleyn,  &  John  Synger." 

"  Lent  unto  Bengemen  Johnfone,  the  3  of  de- 
fember,  1597?  upon  a  booke  which  he  was  to  writte 
for  us  before  cryfmas  next  after  the  date  hereof, 
which  he  fhowed  the  plotte  unto  the  company  :  I 
faye,  lent  in  redy  mony,  unto  hime  the  fome  of 
xxs." 

"  Lent  Bengemyn  Johnfon,  the  5  of  Jenewary, 
1597,  [1597-8]  in  redy  mony,  the  fome  of  vs. 

"  Lent  unto  the  company,  the  l8of  aguft,  1598, 
to  bye  a  boocke  called  Hoate  anger  fone  coivld,  of 
Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Cheattell,  &  Bengemen  Johnlbn, 
in  full  payment,  the  fome  of  vi  lb. 

"  Lent  unto  Robart  Shawe,  &  Jewbey,  the  23 
of  06tob.  1598,  to  lend  unto  Mr.  Ciiapman,  one 
[on]  his  playboocke,  &  ij  a^les  of  a  tragedic  of 
Bengemeiis  plott,  the  fum  of  iijib. 

"  Lent  unto  Wm.  Borne,  a/ia^  Birde,  the  10  of 
^guft,  1599,  to.  lend  unto  Bengemen  Johnfon  and 
Thomas  Dekker,  in  earneft  of  ther  booke  which 
they  are  writing,  called  Pagge  of  PUdi,''  the  fome 
of  xxxxs. 

'  Thefe  three  words  are  fo  blotted,  that  the/  can  only  be 
guelTed  at.    I  find  in  the  next  page — "  Lent  unto  Mr.  Birde, 
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"  Lent  unto  Thomas  Dovvnton,  the  3  of  fep- 
tember,  I5gg,  to  lend  unto  Thomas  Deckers,  Ben- 
gemen  Johnfon,  Heary  Cheattell,  and  other  jen- 
tellmen,  in  earnefl  of  a  playe  called  Rohart  the  fe- 
coiid  liinge  of  Scoites  tragedie,  the  fome  of  xxxxs. 

"  Lent  unto  Wm.  Borne,  the  23  of  feptember, 
1599,  to  lend  unto  Bengemen  Johnfone,  in  earneft 
of  a  boocke  called  thejcottes  tragedie,  the  fome  of 
XX  s. 

"  Lent  unto  Mr.  Alleyn,  the  25  of  feptember, 
1601,  to  lend  unto  Bengemen  Johnfon,  upon  his 
writing  of  his  adycians  in  Jeronymo,^  xxxx  s. 

"  Lent  unto  Bengemy  Johnfone,  at  the  apoynt- 
ment  of  E.  Alleyn,  and  Wm.  Birde,  the  22  of 
June,  1602,  in  earneft  of  a  boocke  called  Richard 
Crook-back,  and  for  new  adycions  for  Jeronimo,  the 
fome  of  x  lb." 


Thomas  Downton,  and  William  Jube,  the  2  of  September, 
1590,  to  pnye  in  full  payment  for  a  boocke  called  the  lamenta- 
ble tragedie  of  Pegge  of  Plymouth,  the  fome  of  vilb."  which 
iliould  feem  to  be  the  fame  play  5  but  lix  pounds  was  the  full 
price  of  a  play,  and  the  authors  are  different. — Bird,  Downton, 
and  Jubey,  were  all  aftors. 

^  The  Spanijli  Tragedy,  written  by  Thomas  Kyd,  is  meant^ 
Avhich  was  frequently  called  Jeronywo,  though  the  former  part  of 
tiiis  play  exprefsly  bore  that  name.  See  the  title-page  to  the  edi- 
tion of  The  Spanijli  Tragedy  in  161O,  where  thefe  new  addi- 
tions are  particularly  mentioned.  Jonfon  himielf  alludes  to  them 
in  his  Cynthia's  Revels,  ]603  :  "  Another  fwears  down  all  that 
are  about  him,  that  the  old  Hieronymo,  as  it  was  at  Jirji  adted^ 
was  the  only  belt  and  judicioufly  penned  play  in  Europe." — Mr. 
Hawkins,  when  he  republlilied  this  piece  in  17/3,  printed  moft 
of  Jonfon's  additions  to  itj  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  as  "  foifted 
in  by  the  players." 
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I  infert  the  following  letter^  which  has  been 
lately  found  at  Dulwich  College,  as  a  literary  cu- 
riolity.  It  fhows  how  very  highly  Alley n  the  player 
was  eftimated.  What  the  wager  alluded  to  was,  it 
is  now  impoffible  to  afcertain.  It  probably  was, 
that  Alleyn  would  equal  his  predeceflbrs  Knell  and 
Bently,  in  fome  part  which  they  had  performed, 
and  in  which  his  contemporary,  George  Peel,  had 
likewife  been  admired. 

"  Your  anfwer  the  other  night  {o  well  pleafed 
the  gentlemen,  as  I  was  fatisfied  therewith,  though 
to  the  hazarde  of  the  wager :  and  yet  my  meaning 
was  not  to  prejudice  Peeles  credit,  neither  wolde 
it,  though  it  pleafed  you  fo  to  excufe  it.  But 
beinge  now  growen  farther  in  queliicn,  the  partie 
afFe(^led  to  Bently  fcornynge  to  win  the  wager  by 
your  deniall,  hath  now  given  you  libertie  to  make 
choyce  of  any  one  play  that  either  Bentlv  or  Knell 
plaide  ;  and  leaft  this  advantage  agree  not  with 
your  mind,  he  is  contented  both  the  plaie  and  the 
tyme  fhal  be  referred  to  the  gentlemen  here  pre- 
fent.  I  fee  not  how  you  can  any  waie  hurt  your 
credit  by  this  adlion :  for  if  you  excell  them,  you 
will  then  be  famous ;  if  equal!  them,  you  win  both 
the  wager  and  credit ;  if  fhort  of  them,  we  muft 
and  will  faie,  Ned  Allen  still. 

"  Your  friend  to  his  power, 

"  W.  P. 


''  Deny  mee  not,  fweet  Ned  j  the  wager's  downe, 
"  And  twice  as  muche  commaunde  of  me  or  myne  ; 
*'  And  if  you  wynne,  I  fwear  the  half  is  thine, 

"  And  for  an  overplus  an  Englilh  crowne  : 
"  Appoint  the  tyme,  and  flint  it  as  you  pleas, 
*'  Your  labour's  gaine,  and  that  will  prove  it  eafc." 
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The  two  following  letters,  which  were  found 
among  Mr.  Henflowe's  papers,  afcertain  the  low 
ftate  of  the  dramatick  poets  in  his  time.  From 
the  former  of  them  it  fhould  feem,  that  in  a  few 
years  after  the  accefiion  of  James  the  Firft,  the 
price  of  a  play  had  confiderably  rifen.  Neither 
of  them  are  dated,  but  I  imagine  they  were  written 
forae  time  between  the  years  l6l2  and  l6l5. — 
Mr.  Henflowe  died  about  the  8th  of  January, 
1615-16. 

"  Mr.  Hinchlow, 

"  I  have  ever  fince  I  faw  you  kept  my  bed,  being 
fo  lame  that  I  cannot  ftand.  I  pray.  Sir,  goe  for- 
ward with  diat  reafonable  bargayn  for  The  Bellman. 
We  will  have  but  tivelve  pounds^  and  the  overplus  of 
thefecond  day  ;  whereof  I  have  had  ten  fliillings,  and 
defire  but  twenty  fhillings  more,  till  you  have  three 
flieets  of  my  papers.  Good  Sir,  confider  how  for 
your  fake  I  have  put  myfelf  out  of  the  afTured  way 
to  get  money,  and  from  twenty  pounds  a  play  am 
come  to  twelve.  Thearfor  in  my  extremity  forfake 
me  not,  as  you  (hall  ever  command  me.  My  wife 
can  acquaint  you  how  infinit  great  my  occafion  is^ 
and  thisfhall  be  fufficient  for  the  receipt,  till  I  come 
to  fet  my  hand  to  the  booke. 

^'  Yours  at  comand, 

"  ROBERT  DABORNE." 

At  the  bottom  of  this  letter  Mr.  Henflowe  has 
written  the  following  memorandum  : 

"  Lent  Mr.  Daborne  upon  this  note,  the  23  of 
aguft,  in  earnell  of  a  play  called  The  Bellman  of 
Londoiiy  XX  s."  ' 
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"  To  our  moft  loving  friend, 

j\Ir.  Philip  Hinchlow, 

Efquire,  Thefe. 

"  Mr.  Hinchlow, 

"  You  underftand  our  unfortunate  extremitie, 
and  I  do  not  thincke  you  fo  void  of  chriftianitie 
but  that  you  would  throw  fo  much  money  into  the 
Thames  as  wee  requeft  now  of  you,  rather  then 
endanger  fo  many  innocent  Hues.  You  know  there 
is  x^  more  at  leail  to  be  reccaved  of  you  for  the 
play.  We  defire  you  to  lend  us  v'.  of  that ;  which 
fhall  be  allo\\'ed  to  you  ;  without  which  we  cannot 
be  bayled,  nor  I  play  any  more  till  this  be  dif- 
patch'd.  It  will  lofe  you  xx^  ere  the  end  of  the 
next  weeke,  befides  the  hinderance  of  the  next 
new  play.  Pray,  Sir,  confider  our  cafes  with  hu- 
manity, and  now  give  us  caufe  to  acknowledge  you 
our  true  freind  in  time  of  neede.  Wee  have  en- 
treated Mr.  Davifon  to  deliver  this  note,  as  well  to 
witneffe  your  love  as  our  promifes,  and  alwayes  ac- 
knowledgment to  be  ever 

*^  Your  moft  thanckfull  and  loving  friends, 

"  NAT.  FIELD." 

"  The  money  fhall  be  abated  out  of  the  money 
remayns  for  the  play  of  Mr.  Fletcher  and  ours. 

«  ROB.  DABOIINE." 

"  I  have  ever  found  you  a  true  loving  friend  to 
mee,  and  in  fo  fmall  a  fuite,  it  beeinge  honeft,  I 
hope  you  will  not  faile  us. 

"  PHILIP  MASSINGER." 

Indotfed, 
^'  Received    by    mee    Robert   Davifon    of  Mr. 
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Hinchlow,  for  the  ufe  of  Mr.  Daboerne;,  Mr.  Feelcf;, 
Mr.  MefTenger,  the  fum  of  vl. 

''  ROBERT  DAVISON.'^ 


The  dimenfioris  and  plan  of  the  Globe  Playhoufe, 
as  well  as  the  time  when  it  was  built,  are  afcertained 
by  the  following  paper.  I  had  conje6lured  that  it 
was  not  built  before  1596  ;  and  we  have  here  a 
confirmation  of  that  conje6lure. 

"  This  Indenture  made  the  eighte  day  of 
Januarye,  loQy,  and  in  the  two  and  fortyth  yeare 
of  the  reigne  of  our  fovereigne  ladie  Elizabeth,  by 
the  grace  of  God  Queene  of  England,  Fraunce  and 
Ireland,  defender  of  the  fayth,  &c.  Between 
Phillipp  Henflowe  and  Edward  Allen  of  the  parifhe 
of  St.  Saviours  in  Southwark,  in  the  countie  of 
Surry,  gentleman,  on  thone  parte,  and  Peter  Streete, 
citizen  and  carpenter  of  London,  on  thother  parte, 
Witnefleth  ;  that  whereas  the  faid  Phillipp  Hen- 
flowe and  Edward  Allen  the  day  of  the  date  here- 
of have  bargained,  compounded,  and  agreed  with 
the  faid  Peter  Streete  for  the  eredinge,  buildinge, 
and  fetting  up  of  a  new  Houfe  and  Stage  for  a 
play-howfe,  in  and  uppon  a  certeine  plott  or  peece 
of  grounde  appoynted  oute  for  that  purpofe,  fcituate 
and  beinge  near  Goldinge  lane  in  the  parifh  of 
Saint  Giles  without  Cripplegate  of  London  ;  to  be 
by  him  the  faid  Peter  Streete  or  fome  other  fuffi- 
cient  workmen  of  his  providing  and  appoyntment, 
and  att  his  propper  codes  and  chardges,  (for  the 
confideration  hereafter  in  thefe  prefents  exprefled) 
made,  builded,  and  fett  upp,  in  manner  and  form 
following  :  that  is  to  faie,  the  frame  of  the  faide 
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howfe  to  be  fett  fquare,  and  to  contelne  fowerfcore 
foote  of  lawful  allize  everye  waie  fquare,  without^ 
and  fiftie  five  foote  of  like  affize  fquare,  everye 
waie  within,  with  a  good,  fuer,  and  llronge  foun- 
dacion  of  pyles,  brick,  lyme,  and  fand,  both  with- 
oute  and  within,  to  be  wrought  one  foote  of  affize 
at  the  leifte  above  the  ground  ;  and  the  faide  frame 
to  conteine  three  ftories  in  heigth,  the  firft  or  lower 
Itorie  to  conteine  twelve  foote  of  lawful  affize  in 
heighth,  the  fecond  florie  eleaven  foote  of  lawful 
affize  in  heigth,  and  the  third  or  upper  ftorie  to 
conteine  nine  foote  of  lawful  affize  in  height.  AH 
which  ftories  fliall  conteine  twelve  foot  and  a  half 
of  lawful  affize  in  breadth  throughoute,  befides  a 
juttey  forwards  in  eyther  of  the  faide  two  upper 
ftories  of  tene  ynches  of  lawful  affize  ;  with  fower 
convenient  divifions  for  gentlemens  roomes,^  and 
other  fufficient  and  convenient  divifions  for  twoo- 
pennie  roomes  ;-  with  necefiarie  feates  to  be  placed 
and  fett  as  well  in  thofe  roomes  as  throughoute  ali 
the  reft  of  the  galleries  of  the  faid  howfe  ;  and 
with  fuche  like  fteares,  conveyances,  and  diviftons 
without  and  v/ithin,  as  are  made  and  contryved  in 
and  to  the  late-ere6fed  play-howfe  on  the  Bancke 
in  the  faid  parifh  of  Saint  Saviours,  called  the 
Globe;  with  a  ftadge  and  tyreinge-howfe,  to  be 
made,  erected  and  fett  upp  within  the  faide  frame ; 
with  a  fhadow  or  cover  over  the  faide  ftadge  ; 
which  ftadge  ffiall  be  placed  and  fett,  as  alfoe  the 
ftearcafes  of  the  faid  frame,  in  fuch  forte  as  is  pre- 
figured in  a  plot  thereof  drawen  ;  and  which 
ftadge  fhall  conteine  in  length  fortie  and  three  foote 

*  What  we  now  call  the  Boxes. 

^  Perhaps  the  rooms  over  the  box€3  j  what  we  now  call  Bal- 
conies. 
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of  lawfull  affize,  and  in  breadth  to  extende  to  the 
middle  of  the  yarde  ^  of  the  faid  howfe  :  the  fame 
ftadge  to  be  paled  in  belowe  with  goode  ftronge  and 
fufficyent  new  oken  boardes,  and  likewife  the  lovvei" 
ftorie  of  the  faid  frame  withinfied,  and  the  fame, 
lower  ftorie  to  be  alfoe  laide  Over  and  fenced  with 
ftronge  yron  pyles  :  And  the  fard  lladge  to  be  in 
all  other  proportions  contryved  and  falhioned  like 
unto  the  ftaclge  of  the  faide  Playhoufe  called  the 
Globe  5  with  convenient  windowes  and  lights  glazed 
to  the  faide  tireynge- howfe.  And  the  faide  framej 
ftadgc,  and  ftearcafes,  to  be  covered  with  tyle,  and 
to  have  a  ftifficient  gutter  of  leade,  to  carrie  and 
convey  the  water  from  the  cover inge  of  the  faid 
ftadge,  to  fall  backwards.  And  alfoe  all  the  faide 
frame  and  the  llearcafes  thereof  to  be  fufficyently 
enclofed  without  with  lathe,  lyme,  and  haire.  And 
the  gentlemens  roomes  and  two-pennie  roomes  to 
be  feeled  with  lathe,  lyme,  and  haire ;  and  all  the 
flowers  of  the  faide  galleries,  ftories,  and  fladge  to 
be  boarded  v.'ith  good  and  fufficient  newe  deale 
boardes  of  the  whole  thicknes,  wheare  neede  (iiall 
be.  And  the  faid  howfe,  and  other  thinges  be- 
f©re  mentioned  to  be  made  and  doen,  to  be  in  ali 
other  contrivitionSj  xonveyances,  fafhions,'  thinge 
and  thinges,  effedted,  finiilied  and  doen,  according 
to  the  manner  and  fafhion  of  the  faide  howfe  called 
THE  Globe  ;  faveinge  only  that  all  the  princypall 
and  maine  poftes  of  the  faide  frame,  and  itadge 
forward,  Ihall  be  fquare  and  wrought  palafter-wife, 
with  carved  proportions  called  Satiers,  to  be  placed 
and  fett  on  the  topp  of  every  of  the  fame  poites  : 
and  faveing  alfoe  that  the  faide  Peter  Streete  fhall 
not  be  charged  with  anie  manner  of  paynteinge  m 

*  The  open  area  in  the  centre. 
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or  abpute  the  faide  frame,  hovvfe,  -or  Itadge,  or 
anie  parte  thereof,  nor  rendering  the  walles  within, 
nor  Icelinp-e  anie  more  or  other  roomes  then  the 
gentlemens  roomes,  t\\'X)o-penni^  roomes,  and 
itadge,  before  mentioned.  Nowe  thereuppon  the 
faid  Peter  Streete  doth  covenante,  promiie,  and 
graunte  for  himfdf,  his  executors,  and  adminiltra- 
tors,  to  and  with  the  faid  Phillip  Henflowe,  and 
Edward  Allen,  and  either  of  them,  and  thexecutors, 
and  adminiftrators  of  them,  by  tli^fe  prefents,  in 
manner  and  forme  followinge,  that  is  to  fay  ;  That 
he  the  faide  Peter  Streete,  his  executors,  or  affigns, 
fhall  and  will  at  his  or  their  pwne  propper  coftes 
and  chardges,  well,  workman-like,  and  fubftantially 
make,  eredl,  fett  upp,  and  fullie  finnifhe  in  and  by 
all  thinges  accordinge  to  the  true  meaninge  of  theis 
prefents,  with  good  ftronge  and  fubftancyall  new 
tymber  and  other  necefiarie  fluff,  all  the  faid  frame 
and  other  works  what-foever  iri  and  uppon  the  faide 
plott  or  parcelf  of  grounde,  (beinge  not  by  anie 
authoritie  reftrayned,  and  having  ingres,  egres, 
and  regres  to  doe  the  fame,)  before  thfe  five  and 
twentyth  daye  of  Julie,  next  comeing  after  the  date 
hereof.  And  fliall  alfoe  att  his  or  their  like  coftes 
and  chardges  provide  and  find  all  manner  of  work- 
men, tymber,  joyfis,  rafters,  boords,  dores,  bolts, 
hingesj  brick,  tyie,  lathe,  lyme,  haire,  fande,  nailes, 
lead,  fron,  glafs,  workmanfhipp  and  other  thinges 
\vhatfoever  which  fliall  be  needful,  convenient  and 
neceflarie  for  the  faide  frame  and  works  and  everie 
parte  thereof:  and  (hall  alfoe  make  all  the  faide 
frame  in  every  poynte  for  fcantlings  lardger  and 
bigger  in  afiize  than  the  fcantlings  of  tile  timber 
of  the  faide  newe-ere(?ted  howfe  called  The  Globe. 
And  alfoe  that  he  the  faide  Peter  Streete  (ImW 
furthwith,   as  well  by  him  felfe  as  by  fuche  pther 
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and  foe  manie  workmen  as  fliall  be  convenient  and 
neceflarie,  enter  into  and  uppon  the  faide  buildinges 
and  workes,   and  fhall  in  reafonable  manner  pro- 
eede  therein  withoute  anie  wilful!  detra6lion,    un- 
till  the  fame  fhall  be  fully  effected  and  finifhed. 
In   consideration  of  all  which  buildings  and  of 
all  .fluff    and   workmanfhipp    thereto   belonginge, 
the  faid  Philip  Henflowe,   and  Edward  Allen,   and 
either  of  themj   for  themfelves,    theire  and  either 
of  theire  executors  and  adminiftrators^  doe  joyntlie 
and    feverallie   covenante  and  graunt  to  and  with 
the  faide  Peter  Streete,  his  executors  and  admini 
ftrators,    by  theis  prefents,    that  the   faid  Phillipp 
Henllowe,    and  Edw  ard  Allen,  or  one  of  them,  or 
the  executors,  adrainiftrators,  or  afligns  of  them  or 
one  of  them,  fhall  and  will  well  and  trulie  paie  or 
caufe  to  be  paide  unto  the  faide  Peter  Streete,   his 
executors  or  affignes,    att  the  place  aforefaid  ap- 
poynted  for  the  ere6tinge  of  the  faid  frame,  the  full 
fbmeof  FowER  hundred  and  fortie  poundes, 
of    lawfull   money   of  Englande,    in  manner  and 
forme  followinge ;    that  is  to  faie,    at  fuche  tyme 
and  when  as  the  tymber  woork  of  the  faide  frame 
fhall  be  rayfed  and  fett  upp  by  the   faide  Peter 
Streete,  his  executors  or  affignes,  or  within  feaven 
daies   then   next   followinge,     twoo   hundred   and 
twentie  poundes  ;    and  att  fuche  time  and  when  as 
the  faid  frame-work  fliall   be   fuUie   effe6led  and 
tiniflied  as  is  aforefaid,    or  within  feaven  daies  then 
next  followinge,  thother  twooe  hundred  and  twentie 
poundes,  withoute  fraude  or  coven.      Provided  all- 
waies,   and  it   is  agreed  betwene  the  faid  parties, 
that  whatfoever  fome  or  fomes  of  money  the  faid 
Phillip  Henflowe,    or  Edward   Allen,  or  either  of 
them,  or  the  executors  or  afligns  of  them  or  either 
of  them,  fhall  lend  or  deliver  unto  the  faide  Peter 
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Streete,  his  executors  or  affignes,  or  any  other  by 
his  appoyntment  or  confent,  for  or  concerninge  the 
faide    woork  or  anie  parte   thereof,    or   any   fluff 
thereto  belonginge,    before  the  raifeing  and  fetting 
upp  of  the  faide  frame,  fhall  be  reputed,  accepted, 
taken  and  accoumpted  in  parte  of   the  firfl  pay- 
ment aforefaid  of  the  faid  fome  of   fower  hundred 
and  fortie  poundes  :    and  all  fuch  fome  and  fbmes 
of  money  as  they  or  anie  of  them  fliall  as  aforefaid 
lend   or   deliver  betwene  the  razeing  of    the  faid 
frame  and  finifhing  thereof,  and  of  all  the  refl  of 
the  faid  works,    fhall  be  reputed,    accepted,    taken 
and  accoumpted  in  parte  of  the  lafle  payment  afore- 
faid  of    the   fame   fome   of    fower   hundred    and 
fortie  poundes  ;    anie  thinge  abov^e  faid  to  the  con- 
trary  notwithflandinge.      In   witnefs  whereof  the 
parties  abovefaid  to  theis  prefent  indentures  inter- 
changeably have  fett  their  handes  and  feales.  Yeoven 
the  dale  and  yeare  above-written." 
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AS  the  following  article  in  Mr.  Malone's  Supple^ 
ment,  &c.  1780,  is  omitted  in  his  prefent  Hi/iori- 
cal  yiccount  of  the  Engli/k  Stage,  it  is  here  reprinted. 
= — The  defcription  of  a  moll:  fingular  fpecies  of  dra- 
matick  entertainment,  cannot  well  be  confidered  as 
an  unnatural  adjuncSt  to  the  preceding  vakiable  mafs 
of  theatrical  information.     Steevens. 

"  A  tranfcript  of  a  very  curious  paper  now  in  my 
poflefTion,  entitled,  The  Piatt  of  the  Secound  Parte 
of  the  Seven  Deadlie  Siiins,  ferves  in  fome  meafure 
to  mark  the  various  degrees  of  confequence  of  fe- 
veral  of  thefe   [our  ancient]  performers. 

The  piece  entitled  The  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  in  two 
parts,  (of  one  of  which  the  annexed  paper  contains 
the  outlines,)  was  written  by  Tarleton  the  come- 
dian.^     From  the  manner  in  which  it  is  mentioned 


^  See  Four  Letters  and  certain  Sonnets,  [by  Gabriel  Harvey} 
1592,  p.  29  :  "  — doubtlefs  it  will  prove  Ibme  dainty  devife, 
queintly  contrived  by  way  of  humble  fupplication  to  the  high 
and  mightie  Prince  of  darknefle  ;  not  dunlically  botched  up,  but 
right  formally  conveyed,  according  to  the  ftile  and  tenour.of 
Tarleton's  prejldent,  his  famous  play  of  the  Seaven  Deadly 
Sinnes  ;  which  moil  dealy  [f,  deadly]  but  lively  playe  I  might 
have  feen  in  London,  and  was  verie  gently  invited  thereunto  at 
Oxford  by  Tarleton  hinifelfe  ;  of  whom  I  merrily  demaunding, 
which  of  the  feaven  was  his  own  deadlie  linne,  he  bluntly  an- 
fwered,  after  this  manner  ;  By  G —  the  finne  of  other  gentle- 
men, lechery."  Tarleton's  Repentance  and  his  Farc7vell  to  his 
Frendes  in  his  Sichiefs,  a  little  before  his  Death,  was  entered 
on  the  Stationers'  books  in  Odober,  1589  >  fo  '^hat  the  play  of 
The  Seven  Deadly  Sins  mnft  have  been  produced  in  or  before 
that  year. 

The  Seven  Deadly  Sins  had  been  very  early  perfonified,   and 
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Enter  Nicanor  wth.  other  Captaines  R.  Pall.  J. 
ncler.  Kilt.  J.  Holland.  R.  Cowly.  lo  them 
rbaaus  Mr.  Pope,  lo  him  Will  Foole  \  J.  Duke,  to 
m  Uodopeie  Ned.  to  her  Sardanapalus  like  a 
Oman  witi.  Afpalia  Rodope  Pompeia  Will.  Foole. 
them    Arbaflus    &   3    mufitions  Mr.  Pope  J. 

icier.  Vincent.  R.  Cowley,  to  them  Nicanor  and 
hers  R.  P.  Kitt. 

Enter  Sardanapa.  wHi.    the  Ladies,    lo  them  a 
Melfengcr    Tho    Goodale.       to    him    Will    Foole 
running.  Alarum. 

Enter     Arbaflus     purfuing    Sardanapalus,     and 
e  Ladies  fly.     After  enter  Sarda.     with  as  niaiiv 
vels  robes  and  gold  as  he  can  cary. 
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Enter  Progne  Panthea  Ills  and   Lords.  Sander. 
Belt.  wm.   W.  Sly,  Hary  Th.  Goodale.  to  them 
:reus    with    Lords    R.    Burbadge.  J.  Dufc.     R. 
Dwley. 
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Enter  Progne  with  the  farapler.  lo  her  Tereujt 
jm  hunting   wth.  his    Lords,  to  theih  Philomele 
th   Ills  hed  in  a  difli.     Mercury  comes  and  all 
nifli.  to  him  3  Lords.  Th.  Goodale.  Harey.  W. 
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A  tent  being  plall  on  tlie   ftage   for   Henry 
e  Sixt.     He  in  it  afleepe.   To  him  the  Lieutenant, 
Purcevant,    R.  Cowley  Jo  Duke,    k   1    Warder, 
PoUant.    to  them  Pride,    Gluttony,    Wrath  and 
avetoufnes  at  one  dore.  at   another  dore  Envie, 
oth   and   Lechery.     The  three  put  back  tlie  foure 
d  fo  exeunt. 

Henry    awaking    Enter  a   Keeper  J    Sincler. 
him  a   Servaunt  T.   Belt.     To  him  Lidgate,  ii 
c    Keeper    Exit.       then    enter    againe.       Then 
ivy  pafleth  over  the  flag.     Lidgate  fpeakes. 

A  Senitt.     Dumb  Show. 
Enter  King  Gorboduk  w>h  .  Counfailers.     R. 
irbadg  Mr  Brian  Th.  Goodale.     The  Quccne  with 
rrex  and  Porrex    and    fom    atlendaunts  follow, 
under.  W,  Sly.  Harry.  J.  Duke.  Kitt.  R"  Pallant. 
Holland.     After   Gorboduk  hath  confulted  with 
lords   he  brings  his  2  fonns  to  to  feveral  feates. 
ey  cTiving   on  on  other  Ferrex  offers  to  take  Po- 
«   his    Corowne.    he  draws   his   weapon.      The 
ng  Queene  and  Lords  ftep  between  them.    They 
■urt    them  awav   and   menafing  eeh   other  exit, 
e  Queene   and   Lords  depart  hevilie.     Lidgate 
caks. 

Enter  Ferrex  crownd  with  drum  &  coolers  and 
diers  one   way.     Harry.  Kitt.     R.  Cowley  John 
ike.     to  them  at  another  dore  Porrex  drum  & 
lors  &  foldiers.  W.  Sly.  R.  Pallant.  John  Sincler. 
Holland. 

Enter  queene  witli  2  counfailors  Mr  Brian  Tho. 
jodale.  to  them  Ferrex  and  Porrex  feveral  waies 
th  drums  and  powers,  Gorboduk  entering  in  the 
dll  between.     Henry  fpeaks. 
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Enter  Porrex  fad   with  Dordan  his  man.     R.  P. 
W.  Sly.  To  them  the  Queene  and  a  Ladie.     Nich. 
Saunder.   and  Lords   R.  Cowly  Mr.   Brian.     To 
them  Lucius  running. 
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by  Gabriel  Harvey,  his  contemporary,  it  ajjpe'ni 
to  have  been  a  new  and  unexampled  fpecies  of 
dramatick  exhibition.  He  exprelsly  calls  it  a  play. 
I  think  it  probable,  that  it  was  firft  produced  foon 
after  a  violent  attack  had  been  made  againft  the 
Hage.  Several  inve6lives  againtl  plays  were  pub- 
liflied  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  It  feems  to  have  been  the  purpofe  of 
the  author  of  this  exhibition,  to  concenter  in  one 
performance  the  principal  fubjedls  of  the  ferious 
drama,  and  to  exhibit  at  one  view  thofe  ufes  to 
which  it  might  be  applied  with  advantage.  That 
thefe  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  as  they  are  here  called, 
were  efteemed  the  principal  fubjec^s  of  tragedy, 
may  appear  from  the  following  verfes  of  Heywood, 
who,  in  his  Apology  for  Actors,  introduces  Alelpo- 
mene  thus  fpeaking : 

"■  Have  I  not  whipt  Vice  with  a  fcourge  of  fteele, 
"  Unmalls:t  fterne  Murther,  lliam'd  lafcivious  Li{ft, 
"  PlucktofF  the  vifar  from  griramc  treafon's  face, 
"  And  made  the  funne  point  at  their  ugly  linnes  ? 
"  Hath  not  this  powerful  hand  tam'd  fieiy  Rage, 
"  Kill'd  poyfonous  Envy  with  her  own  keene  daris, 
"  Choak'd  up  the  covetous  mouth  with  moulten  gold, 
"  Burfl  the  vaft  wombe  of  eating  Gluttony, 
"  And  drown'd  the  drunkard's  gall  in  juice  of  grapes  ? 
"  I  have  fliew'd  Pride  his  pidlure  on  a  ftage, 
"  Layde  ope  the  ugly  fliapes  his  llecl-glaile  hid, 
"  And  made  him  pafle  thence  meekely ." 

introduced  by  Dunbar,  a  Scottiili  writer,  (who  flouriOied  about 
14/0)  in  a  poem  entitled  The  Daunce.  In  this  piece  they  are 
defcribed  as  prefenting  a  malk  or  mummery,  with  the  neweft 
gambols  jull  imported  from  France.  In  an  anonymous  poem 
called  The  Kalcnder  of  Shepherds,  printed  by  Wynkyn  de 
Worde,  lAQJ ,  aic  alfo  defcribed  the  Seven  Vijions,  or  the  pu- 
rilliments  in  hell  of  The  Seven  Deadly  Sins.  See  Warton's 
Jtiijiory  of  Englijh  Poetry,  Vol.  U.  p.  197,  2/2,     Malone. 
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As  a  very  full  and  fatisfadlory  account  of  the 
exhibition  defcribed  in  this  ancient  fragment,  by 
Mr.  Steevens,  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages, 
it  is  unneceflary  to  add  any  thing  upon  the  fubject. 
— What  dramas  were  reprefented  in  the  Jirji  part 
of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  we  can  now  only  con- 
je6lure,  as  probably  the  Plot  of  that  piece  is  long 
lince  deftroyed.  The  ill  confequences  of  Rage,  I 
fuppofe,  were  inculcated  by  the  exhibition  of 
Alexander,  and  the  death  of  Clitus,  on  which  fubjedl:, 
it  appears,  there  was  an  ancient  play .4  Some  fcenes 
in  the  drama  of  Mydas^  were  probably  introduced 
to  exhibit  the  odioufnefs  and  folly  of  Avarice, 
Leffbns  againft  Pride  and  ambition  were  perhaps 
furnifhed,  either  by  the  play  of  JSinus  and  Semi- 
ramis,^  or  by  a  piece  formed  on  the  ftory  of 
Phaeton :  "^  And  Gluttony,  we  may  fuppofe,  was 
rendered  odious  in  the  perfon  of  Heliogabalus. 

Malone. 


*,  "  If  we  prefent  a  foreign  hiftory,  the  fubjeft  is  fo  intended, 
that  in  the  lives  of  Romans,  Grecians,  or  others,  the  vertues  of 
our  countrymen  are  extolled,  or  their  vices  reproved. — We 
prefent  yi/exawrfer  killing  his  friend  in  his  ra^e,  to  reprove  rajli- 
nefs ;  My  das  choked  with  gold,  to  tax  covelotifnefs  ;  Nero  againfl: 
tyranny;  Sardanapalus  againfl:  luxury;  Ninus  ^gs\i\^  ambi- 
tion." — Hey  wood' &  Jpology  for  J&ors,  1610.     Malone. 

^  See  the  foregoing  note.     Malone. 

^  The  Tragedy  of  Ninus  and  Semiranns,  the  ftrji  Monarchs 
'jf  the  IVorld,  was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  books.  May  10, 
15<)5.     See  alfo  note  4.     Malone. 

^  There  appears  to  have  been  an  ancient  play  on  this  fubje^l. 
"  Art  thoii/)ro?^fi  9  Onr  fcenc  prefents  thee  with  the  fall  of  Phae- 
ton ;  Narciflus  pining  in  the  love  of  hisfhadowj  ambitious 
Haman  now  calling  himfelf  a  god,  and  by  and  by  thruft  head- 
long among  the  devils."  Pride  and  ambition  frem  to  have  been 
■•ifed  as  fynonyrnous  terms.     Jpology  for  Jfiors.     Malone. 
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I  met  with  this  fingular  curiofity  in  the  Hbrary  of 
Duhvich  College,  where  it  had  remained  unnoticed 
from  the  time  of  Alleyn  who  founded  that  fociety, 
and  was  himfelf  the  chief  or  only  proprietor  of  the 
Fortune  playhoufe. 

The  Flatt  (for  fo  it  is  called)  is  fairly  written  out 
on  pafteboard  in  a  large  hand,  and  undoubtedly 
contained  directions  appointed  to  he  ftuck  up  near 
the  prompter's  iiation.  It  has  an  oblong  hole  in  its 
centre,  fufficient  to  admit  a  wooden  peg  ;  and  has 
been  converted  into  a  cover  for  an  anonymous  ma^ 
nufcript  play  entitled  The  Tell-tale.  From  this 
cover  ^  I  made  the  preceding  tranfcript;  and  the 
beft  conjectures  I  am  able  to  form  about  its  fup- 
pofed  purpofe  and  operation,  are  as  follows. 

It  is  certainly  (according  to  its  title)  the  ground- 
work of  a  motley  exhibition,  in  which  the  heinouf- 
nefs  of  the  feven  deadly  fins  ^  was  exemplified  by 
aid  of  fcenes  and  circumftances  adapted  from  dif- 
ferent dramas,  and  conneCfed  by  chorufes  or  oc- 
cafional  fpeakers.  As  the  firfi:  part  of  this  extra- 
ordinary entertainment  is  wanting,  I  cannot  pro- 
mife  myfelf  the  mofi:  complete  fuccefs  in  my 
attempts  to  explain  the  nature  of  it. 

The  period  is  not  exactly  fixed  at  which  morali- 
ties gave  way  to  the  introdudion  of   regular  tra- 

^  On  the  outfide  of  the  caver  is  written,  "  The  Book  and 
■Piatt,"  &c.     Steevens. 

^  Our  ancient  audiences  were  no  ftrangers  to  the  eftablifiied 
catalogue  of  mortal  offences,  Claudio,  in  Men  fur  e  for  Mea fare, 
declares  to  Ifabella  that  of  the  deadly  feven  his  fin  was  the  leaji. 
Spenfer,  in  his  Fairy  Queen,  canto  iv.  has  perfonified  them  all; 
and  the  Jefuits,  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare,  pretended  to  cafl- 
them  out  in  the  fhape  of  thofe  animals  that  moft  refembled  thera. 
See  Kbig  Lear,  Vol,  XVII.  p.  4QS,  n.  3,     Stefvens. 
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gedies  and  comedies.  Perhaps  indeed  this  change 
was  not  effected  on  a  fiidden,  but  the  audiences 
were  to  be  gradually  weaned  from  their  accuflomed 
modes  of  amufement.  The  neceffity  of  half  in- 
dulging and  half  repreffing  a  grofs  and  vicious 
tafte,  might  have  given  rife  to  fuch  pieces  of  dra^ 
matick  patchwork  as  this.  Even  the  mod  rigid 
puritans  might  have  been  content  to  behold  exhi- 
bitions in  which  Pagan  hiftories  were  rendered 
fabfervient  to  Chriftian  purpofes.  The  dulnefs 
of  the  intervening  homilift  would  have  half  ab- 
folved  the  deadly  fin  of  the  poet.  A  fainted  audience 
would  have  been  tempted  to  think  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  Othello  laudable,  provided  the  piece  were 
at  once  heightened  and  moralized '  by  chorufes 
Ipoken  in  the  characters  of  Ireton  and  Cromwell. — 
Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  to  perform 
feveral  fhort  and  difiind  plays  in  the  courfe  of  the 
fame  evening,  was  a  practice  continued  much  be- 
low the  imagined  date  of  this  theatrical  directory. 
Shakfpeare's  Yorkjfiire  Tragedy  was  one  out  of  four 
pieces  a(9:ed  together ;  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
works  fupply  a  further  proof  of  the  exiftence  of  the 
fame  cuftom. 

This  "  Piatt  of  the  fecond  part  of  the  feven  deadly 
fms"  feems  to  be  formed  out  of   three  plays  only, 

^  moralized — ]     In  B.ando]ph's  M2ifes.  Lookifig-Glqf<} 

where  two  Puritans  are  made  IpeAators  of  a  play,  a  player,  to 
reconcile  them  in  fome  degree  to  a  theatre,  promifes  to  moral i%e 
the  plot :  and  one  of  them  anfwers, 

"  ■ •  that  vioralixiiig 

"  I  do  approve  :  it  may  be  for  inllruSion." 
Again,  Mrs.  Flowerdew^  one  of  the  charafters,  fays,  "  Pray, 
Sir,  continue  the  •moralizing.'"     The  old  regirters  of   the  Sta- 
tioners afford  numerous  inftances  of  this  cuftom,  \?hich  was  en- 
couraged by  the  increafe  of  puritanifm.     Steevens, 
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viz.  Lord  Buckhurft's  Gorhoduc,  and  two  others 
with  which  we  are  utterly  unacquainted,  Sarda- 
napahis  and  Tereus.^  It  is  eafy  to  conceive  how 
the  different  fins  might  be  expofed  in  the  condudl 
of  the  feveral  heroes  of  thefe  pieces.  Thus,  Porrex 
through  e7wy  deftroys  his  brother  ; — Sardanapalus 
was  a  martyr  to  his  Jloth  : 

"■  Et  venere,  et  caenis,  et  pluma  Sardanapali." 

Juv.  Sat.  X. 

'Tereus  gratified  his  lechery  by  committing  a  rape 
on  his  wife's  fifier.  I  mention  thefe  three  only, 
becaufe  it  is  apparent  that  the  danger  of  the  four 
preceding  vices  had  been  illiiftrated  in  the  former 
part  of  the  fame  entertainment.  '-  Thefe  three  put 
back  the  other  four,'''  as  already  done  with,  at  the 
opening  of  the  prefent  exhibition.  Likewife  Envy 
crofTes  the  ftage  before  the  drama  of  Gorhoduc,  and 
Sloth  and  Lechery  appear  before  thofe  of  Sarcla- 
napalus  and  Tereus. — It  is  probable  alfo  that  thefe 
different  perfonages  might  be  meant  to  appear  as 
in  a  vifion  to  King  Henry  VI.  while  he  flept ;   and 


*  — —  Tereus.']  Some  tragedy  on  this  fubjeft  moft  probably- 
had  exifted  in  the  time  of  Shaklpeare,  who  feldom  alludes  to 
fables  with  which  his  audience  were  not  as  well  acquainted  as 
himfelf.  In  Cymheline  he  obferves  that  Imogen  had  been  read- 
ing the  tale  of  Tereus,  where  Philomel  Ike.  An  allufion  to  the 
fame  ftory  occurs  again  in  Titus  Andronicus.  A  Latin  tragedy 
entitled  Frogiie  was  afted  at  Oxford  when  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  there  in  1566.  See  Wood's  Hiji.  Ant.  Un.  Oxon.  Lib.  I. 
p.  287,  col.  2. 

Heywood,  in  his  Apology  for  ASiors,  l6\0,  has  the  following 
paflage,  from  which  we  may  fuppofe  that  fome  tragedy  written 
on  the  ilory  of  SardanapaUis  was  once  in  pofleflion  of  the  ftage. 
"  Art  thou  inclined  to  luft  ?  Behold  the  fall  of  the  Tarquins  in 
The  Rape  of  Lucrece  ;  the  guerdon  of  luxury  m  the  death  of 
Sardanapalus ;"  &c.   See  aUb  note  4,  p,406.     Steevens. 
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that  as  often  as  he  awaked,  he  introduced  fome 
particular  comment  on  each  preceding  occurrence. 
His  piety  would  well  enough  entitle  him  to  fuch  an 
otlice.  In  this  talk  he  was  occalionally  feconded 
by  Lidgate,  the  monk  of  Bury,  whofe  age,  learn- 
ing, and  experience,  might  be  fuppofed  to  give 
equal  weight  to  his  admonitions.  The  latter  cer- 
tainly, at  his  final  exit,  made  a  formal  addrefs  to 
the  fpe6lators. 

As  I  have  obferved  that  only  particular  fcenes 
from  thefe  dramas  appear  to  have  been  employed, 
fo  probably  even  thefe  were  altered  as  well  as  cur- 
tailed. We  look  in  vain  for  the  names  of  Lucius 
and  Damafus  in  the  lift  of  perfons  prefixed  to  the 
tragedy  of  Gorhoduc.  Thefe  new  chara(fters  might 
have  been  added,  to  throw  the  materials  that  com- 
pofed  the  laft  acSl  into  narrative,  and  thereby  fhorten 
the  reprefentation ;  or  perhaps  all  was  tragick 
pantomime,  or  dumb  {how,3  except  the  alternate 
monologues  of  Henry  and  Lidgate ;  for  from  the 
Troie  Boke  of  the  latter  I  learn  that  the  reciters  of 
dramatick  pieces  were  once  dillin6l  from  the  acling 
performers  or  gefliculators.  But  at  what  period 
this  pra6lice  (which  was  perhaps  the  parent  of  all 
the  pageantry  and  dumb  fhows  in  theatrical  pieces 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,)  was  begun  or  dif- 
continued,  I  believe  (like  many  cuftoms  of  greater 
importance,)  is  not  to  be  determined. 

"  In  the  theatre  there  was  a  fmale  aulter 
"  Amyddes  fette  that  was  halfe  circular, 

^  I  am  led  to  this  fuppofition  by  obferving  that  Lord  Buck- 
hurft's  Gorhoduc  could  by  no  means  furnifti  fuch  dialogue  as 
many  of  thefe  fituations  would  require  3  nor  does  the  fuccellion 
of  fcenes,  enumerated  above,  by  any  means  correfpond  with 
that  of  the  fame  tragedy.     Stkevens. 
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*■'  Which  into  eafte  of  cuftome  was  dire£le, 
"  Upon  the  whiclie  a  pulpet  was  ere6le, 
"■  And  therein  liode  an  auncient  poete 
"  For  to  reherfe  by  rethorykes  fwete 
**  The  noble  dedes  that  were  hyftoryall 
^  Of  kynges  and  prynces  for  memoryallj 
"  And  of  thefe  olde  worthy  emperours 
"  The  great  empryfe  eke  of  conquerours, 
"  And  how  they  gat  in  Martes  hye  honour 
"  The  lawrer  grene  for  fyne  of  their  labour, 
"  The  palme  of  knighthod  difervd  by  old  date, 
"  Or  Parchas  made  them  paffen  into  fate. 

'*  And  after  that  with  chere  and  face  pale, 
"  With  flyle  enclyned  gan  to  tourne  his  tale, 
"  And  for  to  fynge  after  all  their  loofe, 
*'  Full  mortally  the  ftroke  of  Attropofe, 
"  And  tell  alio  for  all  their  worthy  head 
"  The  fodeyne  breaking  of  their  lives  threde, 
^'  How  piteoufly  they  made  their  mortall  ende 
"  Thrugh  falfe  fortune  that  al  the  world  wil  ftiende, 
*'  And  how  the  fyne  of  all  their  worthynelfe 
"■  Ended  in  forowe  and  in  high  triftefle. 
"  By  compalfynge  of  fraud  or  falfe  treafon, 
"■  By  fodaine  murder  or  vengeance  of  poyfon, 
"  Or  confpyryng  of  fretyng  falfe  envye 
"  How  unwarily  that  they  dydden  dye, 
"■  And  how  their  renowne  and  their  mighty  fame 
"  Was  of  hatred  fodeynly  made  lame, 
"■  And  how  their  honour  downward  gan  decline, 
"  And  the  mifchiete  of  their  unhappy  fyne, 
"  And  how  fortune  was  to  them  unfwete, 
*'  All  this  was  told  and  red  by  the  poete. 
"^  And  u'hyk  that  he  in  the  pulpit  Jt ode 
"   With  deadly  face  all  devoydc  of  Mode, 
"  ^y^'g^"g  ^^^  dittees  with  miifes  all  to  rent, 
"  Amyd  the  theatre  flirowded  in  a  tent, 
"  There  came  out  men  gajifull  in  their  cheres, 
*'  Disfygured  their  faces  with  viferes, 
"  Playing  lyfygnes  in  the  peoples fyght 
"  That  the  poete fonge  hath  on  heyght, 
"  So  that  there  was  no  manner  difcordaunce 
"  Alwene  his  ditees  and  their  coutitenaunce  ; 
"   For  lyke  as  he  alofte  dyd  exprefje 
"   IVordcs  of  joye  or  of  hcavinefje, 
"  Meaning  and  chere  leneth  of  them  playing 
"  From  poynt  to  poynt  u'as  alway  anfwering ; 
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''  Now  trijte,  notv  glad,  now  hevy,  and  now  light, 

'*■  Jndface  ychainigid  with  afodeynefyght 

"  So  craftely  they  coulde  them  transfygure, 

"  Conforming  them  unto  the  chante  plure, 

"  Xoiv  to  fynge  and  Jodaynely  to  ivepe, 

"  So  well  they  could  their  olfervaunces  kepe. 

"  And  this  was  done/'  &c.     Troie  Boke,  B.  II,  c.  xiL 

I  think  Gravhia  has  ibmewhere  alluded  to  the 
fame  contrivance  in  the  rude  exhibitions  of  very 
early  dramatick  pieces. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  though  Lidgate  afTures 
us  both  tragedies  and  comedies  were  thus  repre- 
fented  in  the  city  of  Troy,  yet  Guido  of  Colonna 
(a  civilian  and  poet  of  Meflina  in  Sicily)  whom  he 
has  fom.etimes  very  clofely  followed,  makes  men- 
tion of  no  fuch  exhibitions.  The  cuftom,  however, 
might  have  been  prevalent  here,  and  it  is  probable 
that  Lidgate,  like  Shakfpeare,  made  no  fcruple  of 
attributing  to  a  foreign  country  the  peculiarities  of 
his  own. 

To  conclude,  the  myllerious  fragment  of  ancient 
Itage  dire<5lions,  which  gave  rife  to  the  prefent 
remarks,  muft  have  been  defigned  for  the  ufe  of 
thofe  who  were  familiarly  acquainted  with  each 
other,  as  fometimes,  inftead  of  the  furname  of  a 
performer,  we  only  meet  with  Ned  or  NichA    Let 

"*  From  this  paper  we  may  infer,  with  fome  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, that  the  following  charaders  were  reprefented  by  the 
following  a6lors  : 

King  Henry  VI. 

/■E.  of  "Warwick,  -         Geo.  Bryan.* 

I  Lieutenant,         -  -       Rich.  Cowley.* 

J  Purfuivant,         -  -       John  Duke.f 

LWarder,          -  -          R.  Pallant. 

*  The  names  marked  with  an  afterilk  occur  in  the  lift  of  original  perform- 
ers in  the  plays  of  Shakfpeare.     Steevens. 

t  This  performer,  and  Kit.  i.  e.  Chriftopher  Beeftpn.  who  yppears  in  thii 
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me  add,  that  on  the  whole  this  paper  defcribes  a 
fpecies  of  dramatick  entertainment  of  which  no 
memorial  is  preferved  in  any  annals  of  the  Englilh 
Steevens. 


ftage. 


pGorboduCj 
j  Porrex, 
J  Ferrex, 
j  Lucius, 
I  Damafus, 
Lvidenaj  (theQueerij) 


Gorboduc. 

R.  Burbage,* 
W.  Sly.* 

Harry  (i.  e.  Condell).* 
G.  Bryan. 
T.  Goodale. 
-  Saunder  (i.  e,  Alexander  Cooke,)* 


("Tereus, 
j  Philomela, 
J  Panthea, 

1  ^^y^    - 

f  Julio, 

'-Progne. 


Tereus. 

R.  Burbage. 
R.  Pallant. 
T.  Belt. 

Will. 

J.  Sincler.:J. 

Saunder. 


Sardanapalus. 


f  Sardanapalus, 

Arbaftus, 

Nicanor, 

Giraldus, 

Phronefius, 

Will.  Fool, 

Afpatia, 

Pompeia, 
LRodope, 


Aug.  Phillips.* 

Tho.  Pope.* 

R.  Pallant. 

R,  Cowley. 

T.  Goodale. 

J.  Duke. 

R.  Gough.* 

Ned  (perhaps  Edward  Alleyn) 

Nich.  (Nicholas  Tooley).* 

Steevens. 


exhibition  as  an  attendant  Lord,  belonged  to  the  fanoe  company  as  Burbage, 
Condell,  &c.     Stf^^.  ioaion's  Every  Manin  kis  Humour.     Malone. 

X  This  name  will  ferve  to  confirm  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  fuppofition  in  a  note  to 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Vol.  IX.  p.  23,  n.  7-     Steevens. 
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To  the  preceding  extract  are  now  annexed  three 
other  "  Plotts "  of  three  of  our  old  unpubhflied 
dramatick  pieces.5  See  No.  I.  II.  and  III.  The 
orighials  are  in  my'pofleffion. 

There  is  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  thefe  curiolities 
once  belonged  to  the  coIle6lion  of  Alleyn,  the 
founder  of  Dulwich  College  ;  nor  am  I  left  with- 
out expe6lation  that  at  fome  future  period  I  may 
derive  more  important  intelligence  from  the  dif- 
perfed  remains  of  that  theatrical  repolitory. 

The  Dead  Mans  Fortune  and  Tamar  Cam,  will 
not,  I  believe,  be  found  in  any  catalogues  of  dra- 
matick performances.  At  leaft  they  are  not  enu- 
merated among  fuch  as  have  fallen  within  Mr.  Reed's 
obfervation,  or  my  own. 

That  the  play  of  Frederick  and  Bafilea  was  a6led, 
by  the  Lord  Admiral's  Company,  four  times  in  the 
year  1597,  may  be  afcertained  from  Mr.  Malone's 
Additions^  p.  365. 

In  thefe  three  "  Plotts"  the  names  of  feveral 
ancient  players,  "  unregifter'd  in  vulgar  fame," 
are  preferved. — But  to  luckier  and  more  induftrious 

^  The  lofs  of  a  number  of  fuch  early  plays  Is  perhaps  to  be 
lamented  only  as  far  as  they  would  have  ferved  to  throw  light 
on  the  comick  dialogue  of  Shakfpeare,  which,  (as  I  fufpecl,)  is 
in  fome  places  darkened  by  our  want  of  acquaintance  with  ridi- 
culous fcenes  at  which  his  allufions,  during  his  own  time,  might 
have  been  both  obvioully  and  fuccefsfully  pointed  :  for  as  Dr. 
Johnfon,  in  his  comprehenfive  preface,  has  obferved,  "  What- 
ever advantages  our  author  might  once  derive  from  perfonal  al- 
lufions,  local  cuftoms,  or  temporary  opinions,  have  for  many 
years  been  loft  j  and  every  toplck  of  merriment,  or  motive  of 
forrow,  which  the  modes  of  arlificial  life  afforded  him,  now 
only  obfcure  the  fcenes  which  they  once  illuniinated." 

Steevens. 
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his  own  time.     Steevens. 
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antiquaries  of  the  fcene  I  muft  refign  the  talk  of 
collecting  anecdotes  of  their  lives  :  fo  that  "  Pigg, 
Ledbeter,  White  and  Black  Dick  and  Sam,  Jack 
Gregory,  Little  Will  Barne,  and  the  red-faced 
fellow,"  &c.  appear  at  prefent  with  lefs  celebrity 
than  their  brethren  who  figured  in  the  plays  of 
Shakfpeare. 

Notwithftanding  the  reader  muft  obferve  that  the 
drift  of  the  foregoing  dramatick  pieces  cannot  be 
colle6^ed  from  the  mere  outlines  before  us,  he  may 
be  ready  enough  to  charge  them  with  abfurdity. 
Juftice  therefore  requires  me  to  add,  that  even  the 
fcenes  of  our  author  would  have  worn  as  unpro- 
miftng  an  afpe6t,  had  their  Ikeletons  only  been 
difcovered. 

For  feveral  reafons  I  fufpecl  that  thefe  "  Plotts" 
had  belonged  to  three  diftind  theatres,  in  which  at 
different  periods  AUeyn  might  have  held  fhares. 
— The  names  of  the  performers  in  each  company 
materially  difagree  ;  ^  the  "  Plotts"  themfelves  are 

*  No.  I.     The  dead  Man's  Fortune. 

1.  Burbage.  2.  Darlowe.  3.  Robert  Lee,  4.  B,  Sam.  5,  Tyre- 
man. 

Not  one  of  the  foregoing  names  occurs  in  the  two  following 
dramas. 

No.  II.     Tamar  Cam. 

1.  Allen.*-  2.  Dick  Jubie.*  3.  Mr.Towne.*  4.  Mr.  Sam.* 
5.  Mr.  Charles.  0  W.  Cartwright.  7.  Mr.  Denyghten.  8.  Tho. 
Marbeck.  p.  W.  Parr.  10.  Tho.  Parfons.  ll.'Cieorge.  12.  H. 
Jeffs.  13.  A.  Jeffs.    14.  Mr.  Burne.    15.  Mr.  Singer.+    1(3.  Jack 

X  Singer.^  Perhaps  he  was  author  of  a  dramatick  entertainment  entitled 
Singer's  f^ohmtary.     Seep.  388. 

Other  memoranda  of  feveral  of  thefe  aclors  will  be  found  in  preceding 
pages,  arnon?  Mr.  Malone's  notes  to  his  Additions.     SrtEVENS. 
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written  out  in  very  different  hands  ;  and  (though 
the  remark  may  feem  inconfiderable)  their  aper- 
tures are  adapted  to  pegs  of  very  different  dimen- 
fions.     See  the  fecond  paragraph  in  p.  40/. 

Steevens. 


Jones.  17-  Jack  Gregoiy.  IS.  Mr.  Denvghten's  little  Boy. 
19.  Gedion.  20.  Gibbs.  '  21,  Little  Will.'  22.  The.  Rowley. 
23,  Refier,  24.  Old  Browne,  25.  Ned  Browne.  26.  Jeames. 
27.  Gil's  Boy.  28,  Will  Barne.  29,  The  red-faced  fellaw. 

No.  III.     Frederick  and  Bojilea. 

1.  Richard  Allen, ^-  2.  Dick  Jubie.*  3.Mr.  Towne,*  4,  Mr. 
Sam.*  5.  Mr.  Charles.*  6.  Dick,  7.  Black  Dick.  8.  Mr.  Dun- 
ftan.  9.  Griffen.  10.  Tho.  Hunt.  11.  Will.  12.  Mr.  Martyn. 
13,  Ed.Dutton.   14,  Ledbeter.   15.  Pigg,   16.  E.  Dutton's  Boy. 

The  plays  No.  II,  and  III.  have  no  performers  in  common; 
except  fuch  as  are  diftinguifhed  by  ailerilks.     Steevens. 
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FARTHER  ACCOUNT 

OF 

THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS 

OF 

THE   ENGLISH  STAGE. 

BY  GEORGE  CHALMERS,  ESQ. 


"^7^7"HEN  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  pafiimes 
^  *  of  our  anceftors,  who  were  brave,  but  illi- 
terate, we  perceive,  that  they  delighted  more  in 
fuch  fports,  as  refembled  the  grappling  vigour  of 
ivar,  than  the  modeji  ftiUneJs  of  peace.  Tourna^ 
ments  were,  in  thofe  times,  not  only  the  delight  of 
barons,  bold ;  but  of  ladies,  gay.^  In  the  regula- 
tion of  the  koufehold  by  Henry  VII.  it  is  ordained, 
that  three  dayes  after  the  coronation,  "  theQueene, 
and  all  the  ladies  in  their  frefhefc  array,  may  go  to 
behold  the:  jiijies  ;^  but  not  to  fee  the  play.     Even 


7  Warton's  Hijt.  of  Poetry,  Vol.  11,  f.  y. 

^  Houfeliold  Ordinances,  pub.  by  the  Ant.  Soc.  l/pO,  p.  124, 
— "  Jufts,  and  tournaments,  were  a  court  recreation,  in  former 
days,  at  folenin  times,  and  lalled  to  tlie  beginning  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign.  In  April  1560.  were  great  jufts  at  Weftmin- 
fter,  and  running  at  the  tilt."  [Strype's  Stow,  Vol.  I.  p.  300.] 
This  obfervation  might  have  been  extended,  perhaps,  to  the  end 
of  that  reign  :  For,  J  find  a  paymeiit,  on  the  2C)th  of  November 
l601,  "  unto  George  Johnfon,  keeper  of  the   Spring- warden. 

Vol.  III.  £e 
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as  late  as  1515,  Henry  VIII,  on  May-day,  in  the 
morning,  with  Queen  Katharine,  and  many  lords 
and  ladies,  rode  a-maying  from  Greenwich  to 
Shooter's  Hill ;  where  they  were  entertained  by  Robin 
Hood,  and  his  men,  to  their  great  contentment.^ 
While  the  people  were  yet  grofs,  the  fports  of  the 
field  being  agreeable  to  their  natures,  were  more 
encouraged,  from  policy,  than  the  effeminate  paf- 
iimes  of  ''  a  city-feoji.'" 

It  was  with  the  revival  of  learning,  during  the 
middle  ages,  that  a  new  fpecies  of  entertainment 
was  introduced,  which  was  addrefled  rather  to  the 
intellect,  than  to  the  eye.  A  religious  colloquy, 
which  was  aptly  called  a  myftery,  was  contrived, 
without  much  invention,  indeed,  and  without 
plan  ;  confifting,  often,  of  the  allegorical  chara6lers. 
Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  Sin,  and  Death.  The  myf- 
teries  were  originally  reprefented  in  religious  houfes, 
in  which  places  only  learning  v/as,  in  thofe  days, 
cultivated  ;  and  whence  inflru6tion  of  ev^ery  kind 
was  difperfed  among  a  rude  people.  The  ancient 
mylleries  were  introduced  upon  the  fame  principle, 
which  has  often  been  adduced  in  defence  of  the 
modern  drama,  that  they  in/lructed,  by  pleajing, 
and  pleaj'ed  by  injlructing.  While  few  could  read  ; 
and  at  a  time  when  few  were  allowed  to  perufe 
the  Scriptures,  religious  truths  of  the  greateft  im- 
portance were,  in  this  manner,  pleafantly  conveyed 
to  illiterate  minds.  Thus,  too,  was  the  rudenefs 
of  their  manners  gradually  changed  into  the  fofter 
modes   of    polifhed    life :    And,    at    length,     the 


of  _^'.0,  for  a  fcaflfold,  uliich  he  had  ere<5led  againit  the  park- 
wall,  in  the  tilt-yard  ;  and  which  was  taken  for  the  ufe  of  the 
Countie  Egniound,  to  fee  the  tilters."    '  [Council  Regr.] 

■"  Stows  Hiji .  of  London ,  edit.  1^54^  Vol.  I,  p. 30-1. 
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myfteries  obtained  a  conqueft  over  the  tournamejit, 
which  was  lefs  relifhed,  as  manners  were  more  re- 
fined, and  were  lefs  frequented,  as  the  mind  was 
elevated  to  a  greater  defire  of  gentle  peace. 

But,  the  invention  of  printing,,  and  the  intro- 
du6tion  of  learning,  made  the  myjieries  of  ruder 
times,  lefs  neceflary  ;  when  a  new  age  was  induced 
by  more  knowledge,  and  civility,  to  praclife  new 
cuftoms.  Henry  the  Vlllth  tried  to  abolifh  the 
inyfteries  by  a6t  of  '  parliament ;  and  the  Puritans 
with  a  wilder  fpirit,  but  more  efFe61:ual  fuccefs,  ex-* 
ploded  the  religious  dramas,  as  finful,  and  facrile- 
gious  ;  though  they  had  been  authorifed  by  popes, 
for  the  propagation  of  the  gofpel,  and  encouraged 
by  bifhops,  for  the  polifli  of  manners. 

As  the  people  advanced  from  rudenefs  to  refine- 
ment, \h&myfteries  were  fucceeded  by  the  moralities. 
Simplicity  now  gave  way  a  little  to  art.  Chara61:ers 
began  to  be  delineated,  by  the  introdudlion  of 
hiltorical  perfonages,  in  the  room  of  allegorical  be- 
ings ;  and  plot  to  be  attempted,  by  the  miravelment 
of  fome  fable,  for  the  inculcation  of  fomc  moral. 
The  reign  of  Edward  the  IVth  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
epoch  of  moralities.  The  reign  of  Henry  the  Vllth 
was  the  period  of  the  greateft  prevalence  of  thofe 
moralities:  But,  they  were  not  often  a  6led,  during 
Elizabeth's  reign  of  gradual  improvement. 

The  moralities  gave  place,  in  their  turn,  to  the 
In T ERhu i> E  ;-  J bme thing  played^  fays  Johnfon,  at 

'  34-5  Hen.  VIII.  ch.  1. 

^  Henry  VlII  placed  on  his  houfehold  eltabliihment  ch^ht 
players  of  interludes,  at  ^.3.  Q.  8.  each,  yearly.  This  num- 
ber, and  Talary,  continued  to  the  reign  of  James  I.  The  eight 
players  could  only  prefent  a  drama  of  a  very  limple  and  imper- 
fect forai. 

Ee2 
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the  intervals  of  fefdvity^  a  farce,  or  drama,  of  thej 
loweft  order.  It  feems  certain,  then,  that  in  every 
period  of  our  annals,  we  had  players  of  fome  fpecies, 
for  the  benefit  of  inftra(!T;ion,  and  the  parpofe  of 
amafement.  Henry  the  Vllth,  "  the  qwene,  and 
my  ladye  the  Kyng's  inoder,"  aiiiufed  themfelves 
with  a  play  at  Candlemas.^  Henry  the  Vlllth  was, 
probably,  the  firft  of  our  kings,  who  formed  an 
eftablifhment  of  players,  for  the  amufement  of  his 
many  qwenes  ;  but,  he  was  the  firft,  who  introduced 
a  mafter  of  the  revels^  for  promoting  mirth,  and  at 
the  fame  time  preferving  order. 

But,  ahufe,  and  tke  ife,  are  the  neceflary  con- 
comitants of  each  other.  Even  the  Reformation^ 
a  necellary  good,  brought  with  it  religious  contefi:, 
its  concomitant  evil.  The  poets,  and  the  players, 
who  were  to  live  by  pleafing,  prefented  to  the 
people  fuch  dramas,  as  pleafed,  rather  than  in- 
ftru6led  ;  offered  to  a  coarfe  populace  what  was 
profitable,  rather  than  what  was  fit. 

*'  Next,  Comedi/  appear'd,  with  great  applaufe^ 

"  Till  her  licentious  and  abufive  tongue, 

"  Weaken'd  the  magiftrate's  coercive  power." 

Such  a  government,  indeed,  as  Henry  the  Vlllth 
bequeathed  to  his  infant  fon,  necefiarily  produced 
every  kind  of  grievance.  One  of  the  firfl  com- 
plaints of  Edward  Vlth's  reign,  was  the  feditioufnefs 
of  the  "  common  players  of  interludes  and  playes, 
as  well  within  the  city  of  London,  as  elfe  where." 
On  the  0th  of  Auguft,  1547,  there  iflued  "  A  pro- 

^  See  p.  42.  Henry  VII.  who  was  not  apt  to  put  his  hand  in 
his  pocket,  gave,  as  charity  to  the  p/flyt,7\.s,  that  begged  by  the 
way,  6{hs.  8d.  There  were,  in  his  reiga,  not  only  players,  in 
London,  bat,  Frenjh  players. 
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clamacion  for  the  inhihition   of  players.''''^      And, 
the  maker  was^  in  that  reign,  fent   to  the  Tower, 


*  I  here  print  this  document,  which  has  been  miftated,  and 
mifreprefented,  from  the  colleftion  "  Of  fucbe  proclamacions, 
as  have  been  fette  furthe  by  the  Kynge's  Majsllie,"  and  imprinted 
by  Richard  Grafton,  in  1550: — 

"  Forafmuche,  as  a  greate  nober  of  thofe,  that  be  common 
plaiers  of  enterhides  and  plaies,  as  well  within  the  citie  of  Lon- 
don, as  els  where,  within  the  realme,  do  for  the^mofte  part 
plaie  fuche  interludes,  as  contain  matter,  tendyng  to  fedicion, 
and  contempnyng  of  fundery  good  orders  &  lawes,  whereupon 
are  growen,  and  daily  are  like  to  growe,  and  enfue  muche  dif- 
quiet,  diuifio,  tumultes^  &  uprores  in  this  realme  the  Kynges 
Majeftie,  by  the  advife  and  confent  of  his  deretl  uncle,  Edward 
duke  of  Somerfet,  gouernour  of  his  perfone,  and  prote6tor  of 
his  realmes  dominions  and  fubiedes,  and  the  reft  of  his  highnes 
priuie  counfall,  ftraightlychargeth  and  commaundeth,al  and  euery 
his  majeftes  fabie6tes,  of  whatfoever  fiate,  order,  or  degree  thei 
bee,  that  fro  the  ix  daie  of  this  prefent  moneth  of  Augull,  un- 
tlU  the  feaft  of  all  Sain6tes  nexte  commyng,  thei  ne  any  of  them, 
openly  or  fecretly,  plaie  in  the  Engliili  tongue,  any  kinde  of  in- 
terlude, plaie,  dialogue,  or  other  matter  fet  furthe  in  forme  of 
plaie,  in  any  place,  publique  or  priuate,  within  this  realme  up5 
pain  that  whofoever  flnll  plaie  in  Englilhe  any  fuche  play,  in- 
terlude, dialogue,  or  other  matter,  (hall  fuftre  imprifonment,  & 
further  punifhmet,  at  the  pleafure  of  his  majeftie.  For  the 
better  execution  whereof,  his  majeftie,  by  the  faid  aduife  and 
confent,  llraightly  chargeth  and  commaudeth,  all  and  fingular 
malors,  llierifes,  bailifes,  conftables,  hedborowes,  tithyng  men, 
juftices  of  peace,  and  al  other  his  majefties  hed  officers  in  al  ye 
partes  throughout  the  realme,  to  geve  order  and  fpeciall  heede, 
that  this  proclamaclon  be  in  all  behalfes,  well  and  triiely  ke})t 
and  obferued,  as  thei  and  every  of  them^  teder  his  highnes  plea- 
fure, and  will  auoyde  his  indignacion." 

*'  The  proclamation  being  but  temporary,  did  not  take  down^ 
JLe3 
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for  the  writing  of  plays  ;  the  offence  being  probably 
aggravated  by  difobedience  to  fome  iiijunc^ion.-^ 
The  jealoqiy,  and  ftricinefs,  of  that  period,  would 
only  permit  the  players  of  the  higheft  noblemen  to 
play,  within  their  own  houfes.^  The  coiiit  of  Ed- 
ward had,  however,  a  few  joyous  moments. 
Military  trimiiphs  were  exhibited  '^  at  Shrovetide, 
and  at  Twelftide."^  At  the  feftivals  of  Chriftmas, 
and  Candlemas,  ,yi  lord  of  the pajihnes  ivas  appoint- 
ed, and  >playes  were  a6led  :  and  for  the  greater 
joyoufance,  poets  of  the  greatelt  talents  were 
fought,  to  promote  feftivity.     George  Ferrers-,  a 

J)ut  only  clear  the  ftage,  for  a  time,  (fays  Fuller  3)  reformed  en- 
terliides  (as  they  term  them)  being  afterward  permitted  :  Yea, 
in  the  firit  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  fcripture  plaies  were  a6ted  even 
in  the  church  it  felf,  which,  in  my  opinion^  the  more  pious, 
the  more  profane,  ftooping  faith  to  fancy,  and  abating  the  ma- 
jeftie  of  God's  word.  Such  pageants  might  inform,  not  ed'ifie, 
though  indulged  the  ignorance  of  that  age  :  I'or,  though  children 
may  be  played  into  learning,  all  mutt  be  wrought  into  religion, 
by  ordinances  of  divine  injiitutions,  and  the  means  ought  to  be 
zsferions,  as  the  endhfccrct."  [Church  Hift.  Cent.  xvi.  p.  3p2.] 
"  It  appears,  (fays  Mr.  Malone,)  from  the  proclamation  [of  Ed- 
ward the  Vlth]  that  the  favourers  of  Popery  about  that  time 
liad  levelled  feveral  dramatick  invectives  againft  Archbiihop 
Cranmer,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers."  See  p.  32,  n.  Q. 
Yet,  we  fee,  that  the  proclamation  does  not  bear  him  out  in  his 
aifertion. 

*  In  the  councll-regiller,  appears  the  following  oixler  : — "  At 
Greenwich,  10th  June  1552,  It  was  this  day  ordered.  That 
the  Lord  Treafurer  lliould  fend  for  the  poet,  wliich  is  in  the 
Tower  Jo?-  making  plays,  and  to  deliver  him." 

^  A  letter  was  written  from  the  privy  council,  on  the  2 1  ft 
June,  1551,  to  the  Marquis  of  Dorfet  5  "  ligniiying  licenfe  to 
be  granted,  for  to  have  his  players,  play  only  in  his  lordfliip's 
prefeuce."     [Council-regr,] 

'  On  the  12th  Janry.  1547,  a  warrant  Mas  ilfued  for 
^60.  85.  10c?,  to  Sir  Thomas  Darcy,  for  pikes,  lances,  and 
other  neceffaries,  for  the  Triumph,  at  Shrove-lide  ;  and  for  wea- 
pons at  Twelf-tide.     [Council-regr.] 
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perfon  of  fuperior  rank,  M'ho  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, and  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  who  was  a 
gentleman  belonging  to  the  Protestor  Somerfet, 
was  employed,  as  the  lord  of  the  padimes.^  Wil- 
liam Baldwyn,  who  was  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  and 
another  of  the  celebrated  authors  of  the  Myrrour 
for  Magijirates,  was  appointed  to  Jet  forth  a  play.^ 
Edward  had  a  regular  eftablifliment  of  players  of 
interludes',  and  oi  mynjirels,^  and  Jinging  men, 
who  fung  in  the  King's  prefence.^  But,  the  feftivi- 
ties  of  Edward's  days  were  foon  clouded  over  by 
the  reign  of  blood,  which  fucceeded  his  premature 
demife. 

The  gloom,  which  hung  over  the  court  of  Mary, 
did  not  fpread  far  beyond  the  influence  of  her  pre- 
fence.  In  London,  and'  in  Canterbury,  in  ElTex, 
and  in  Yorkfhire,  plays  continued  to  be  a6led,  be- 
caufe  they  were  agreeable  to  the  country,  however 

^  A  warrant  was  iflued,  on  the  30th  of  November  1552,  to 
pay  George  Fei-rys,  being  appointed  to  be  Lord  of  the  Paftu"nes, 
in  the  King's  Majefties  houfe,  this  Chriftmas^.lOO,  towards  the 
neceflary  charges.  [Council-regr.]  Stow  fays^  that  he  fo  plea- 
fantly  behaved  himfelf,  the  King  had  great  delight  in  his  paltimes. 
George  Ferrers,  who,  we  fee,  was  called  Ftrr-ys,  died  in  1579. 
There  is  an  accurate  account  of  him  in  Warton's  Hijt.  of  Poe- 
try, Vol.  III.  p.  213. 

^  A  letter  was  written,  on  the  28th  JaiTry  1552-3,  to  Sir  Tho- 
mas Cawerden,  the  matter  of  the  revels,  to  furnifli  William 
Baldwin,  who  was  appointed  to  fet  forth  a  play,  before  the 
King,  upon  Candlemas-day,  at  night,  with  all  neceflaries. 

^  In  1547,  the  eftabllfliment  confifted  of  Hugh  Wvoudehous, 
marfhal ;  of  John  Abbes,  Robert  Stouchy,  Hugh  Grene,  and 
Robert  Norman,  mynftrels  ;  whofe  wages  amounted  to  each 
fifty  marks  a  year.     [Cduncil-regifter.] 

^  A  warrant  was  iflued  on  the  14th  June  1548,  to  pay  Rich- 
ard Atkinfon,  in  recompence  of  forty  marks  yearly,  that  he  had 
of  tbe  King's  Majeltie  for  finging  before  him.  [Council-regif- 
ter.] 

Ee4 
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difpleafing  tp  the  court,  which,  in  its  own^dar^-* 
nefs,  faw  danger  from  merriment,  and,  from  its 
own  weaknefs,  perceived  fedition,  in  the  hilarity  of 
the  drama.  Special  orders  were,  accordingly,  if- 
fued  to  prevent  the  a(?ting  of  plays  in  particular 
places.3  When  thefe  failed  of  .efFedl,  a  general  or- 
der was  iflfued  from  the  ftarchamber^,  in  Eafter  term 
1557  ;  requiring  the  juftices  of  the  peace,  in  every 
fhire,  to  fufFer  no  players,  whatfoever  the  matter 
were,  to  play,  within  their  feveral  jurifdi(5lions. 
But,  thefe  injun6lions,  as  they  were  difpleafing  tq 
the  people,  were  not  every  where  enforced  ;  and 
the  fi: rolling  players  found  means  to  fave  themfelves 
from  the  penalties,  which  the  law  infli(5led  on 
vagabonds.^     The   magiflrates  of  Canterbury  were 

'  The  privy  council  wrote  to  Lord  Rich,  on  the  I4tji  of  Fe- 
bruary 1555-6,  "  that  where  [as]  there  is  a  flage  play  appointed 
to  be  played  this  Shrovetide  at  Hatfield-Bvadock,  in  Eilex,  his 
Lordftiip  is  willed  to  l^ay  the  fame,  and  to  examine,  who  fhould 
be  the  players,  what  the  efFe6t  of  the  play  is,  with  fuch  other 
circumftances  as  he  (ball  think  meet,  at-id  to  fignify  the  fame 
hither,"  Inquiry  foon  found,  however,  that  neither  the  play, 
nor  the  players,  \yere  very  dangerous.  And,  on  the  igth  of  the 
fame  month,  a  letter  of  thanks  was  written  by  the  privy  coun- 
cil "  to  the  Lord  Rich  for  his  travel  in  flaying  the  ftagp  play  ; 
and  requiring  him  for  that  he  knoweth  the  players  to  be  honett 
houfeholders  and  quiet  perfons,  to  fet  them  again  at  liberty,  and 
to  have  fpecial  care  to  flop  the  like  cccafions  of  aRembling  the 
people  hereafter." 

"^  See  the  letter  from  the  privy  council  to  the  prefident  of  the 
north,  dated  the  30th  of  Apriri556,  in  Strype's  Mem.Yol.  Ill, 
appx.  185;  and  Lodge's  Illujr.  Vol.  L  p.  212.  In  the  fubfe- 
quent  year,  the  orders,  which  were  lent  to  the  north,  were 
ilTued  to  every  other  fhire.  A  letter  of  thanks  was  written  by 
the  privy  council,  on  the  11th  of  July,  155/,  to  the  Lord  Rich, 
touching  the  players  ;  and  fignifying  to  his  Lordlliip  "  that  order 
w^s^iven  in  the  ftar-chamber  openly  to  the  juftices  of  the  peace 
of  Tvery  (hire,  this  laft  term,  that  they  fliould  fuller  no  players, 
whatfoever  the  matter  was^    to  play,  efpecially  this  fummeij 
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remarkably  a<5livein  obeying  thofe  orders  ;  in  com- 
mitting ^he  players,  and  feizing  their  lewd  play- 
book. 5  But,  the  Mayor  of  London  feems  not, 
like  his  brother  of  Canterbury,  to  have  merited,  on 
that  occufion,  the  thanks  of  the  privy  council,  for 
his  zeal  againfi:  plays.^     On  the  5  th  of  September, 

which  order  his  Lordlhlp  is  wHled  to  obferve,  and  to  caufe  them 
that  (hall  enterprize  the  contrary  to  be  punlihed," — A  fimilar 
letter  was  written,  on  the  fame  day,  to  the  juftices  of  the  peace 
for  the  county  of  Elfex  ;  *'  lignifying,  that  as  they  were  admo- 
niflied  this  laft  term  in  the  ftar-chamber,  it  is  thought  ftrange, 
that  they  haue  not  accordingly  accomplilhed  the  fame."  [Coun- 
cil-regifter.] 

'  The  privy  council,  on  the  27th  of  June  15^7,  wrote  a  letter 
to  "  John  Fuller,  the  Mayor  of  Canterbury,  of  thanks  for  his 
diligence,  in  the  apprehending  and  committing  of  the  players  to 
ward,  v/hom  he  is  willed  to  keep  fo,  until  he  fliall  receive  further 
orders  from  hence.  And  in  the  mean  [time]  their  lewd  play- 
book  is  committed  to  the  confideration  of  the  King's  and  Queen's 
Majefty's  learned  council,  who  are  willed  to  declare  what  the 
fame  waieth  unto  in  the  law  ;  whereupon  he  ihall  receive  further 
order  from  hence,  touching  the  faid  players."  On  the  Uth  of 
Auguft,  1557,  another  letter  was  fent  "  to  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men of  Canterbury,  with  the  lewo  play- book,  fent  hither  by 
them,  and  the  examinations  alfo  of  the  plsyers  thereof,  which 
they  are  willed  to  confider,  and  to  follow  the  order  hereof  fio-ni- 
fied  unto  them,  which  was,  that  upon  underftanding  what  the 
law  was,  touching  the  faid  lewd  play,  they  lliould  thereupon 
proceed  againft  the  players  forthwith,  according  to  the  fame,  and 
the  qualities  of  their  oticnces  ;  which  order,  thev  are  willed  to 
follow,  without  delay."     [Council-regifter  of  thofe  dates.] 

*  A  letter  was  written  by  the  privy  council,  on  the  4th  June 
1557^  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  "■  That  where  [as]  there 
were  yefterday  certain  naughty  plays  played  in  London  (as  the 
Lords  here  are  informed).  He  is  willed  both  to  make  fearch 
for  the  faid  players  ;  and  having  found  them,  to  fend  them  to 
the  commiffioners  for  religion,  to  be  by  them  further  ordered. 
And  alfo  to  take  order,  that  no  play  be  made  hencefoith  within 
the  city,  except  the  fame  be  firft  feen  and  allowed  and  the  play- 
ers authorifed." — On  the  5th  of  September  155/,  the  privy- 
council  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London, — ^'  To 
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3  557,  he  was  ordered  to  caufe  his  officers  forthwith 
to  repair  to  the  Boars  Head,  without  Aldgate, 
and  to  apprehend  the  players,  who  were  then,  and 
there,  to  reprefent  a  lewd  play,  called  A  Sack  full 
of  News  ;  ,which  was  thereupon  fo  completely  lup- 
prelled,  as  to  prevent  its  fubfequent  publication. 
The  reprefentation  of  this  lewd  play  induced  the 
privy  council  to  dire6l  the  Lord  Mayor  to  fuffer  no 
plays  to  be  played,  within  London,  but  fuch  as 
werefeen  and  alloiv^dhy  the  Ordinary.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  Queen  continued  the  houfehold  eftablifh- 
inent,  which  her  father  had  made,  for  eight  play- 
ers of  interludes.  The  great  poet  of  her  reign 
was  John  Heywood,  the  epigrammatift,  who  fled 
from  the  face  of  Elizabeth,  at  the  revival  of  the  re- 
formation, which  immediately  fucceeded  her  accef- 
fion.  If  any  drama  were  printed,  during  the  reign 
of  Mary,  it  has  efcaped  the  eyes  of  the  moft  dili- 
gent colle6lors. 

The  fun  of  Elizabeth  rofe,  in  November,  1558, 
and  went  not  down,  until  March,  l603.  This  reign, 
as  it  thus  appears  to  have  been  long  in  its  duration, 
and  is  celebrated  for  the  wifdom  of  its  meafurcs. 


give  order  forthwith,  that  fome  of  his  officers  do  forthwith  re- 
■pzk  to  the  Boar  s-head,  without  Aldgate,  where,  the  Lords  are 
informed  a  lewd  play,  called  a  Sack  full  of'  News,  fhall  be 
played  this  day  :  The  players  thereof,  he  is  willed,  to  apprehend, 
and  to  commit  to  ward,  until  he  fhall  hear  farther  from  hence  ; 
and  to  take  their  play-book  from  them,  and  to  fend  the  fame 
hither."  The  Lord  Mayor  appears  to  have  pundually  obeyed. 
And,  on  the  morrow,  the  privy  council  wrote  another  letter  to 
the  fame  magiftrate  :  "  willing  him  to  fet  at  liberty  the  players, 
'by  him  apprehended,  by  order  from  hence  yel^erday,  and  to  give 
Ihem  and  all  other  players  throughout  the  city,  in  commandment 
''and  charoe,  not  to  play  any  plays,  but  between  the  feafts  of 
All-faint.rand  Shrovetide,  and  then  only,  fuch  05  are  feeji  and 
alloived  by  the  Ordinary."     [Councll-regitier  of  thofe  dates.] 
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enabled  learning,  by  its  kindly  influences,  to  make 
a  vaft  progrefs  ;  and  affilted  the  ftage,  by  its  falu- 
tary  regulations,  to  form  a  vifeful  eftablifhment. 
What  Auguftus  faid  of  Rome,  may  be  remarked  of 
Elizabeth,  and  the  ftage,  that  fhe  found  it  brick, 
and  left  it  marble.  The  perfccutions  of  preceding 
governments  had,  indeed,  left  her  without  a  theatre, 
without  dramas,  and  without  players.''  Thefe  pofi- 
tions  appear,  from  what  has  been  already  faid;  and 
are  confirmed  by  A  Breif  Ejiimat^  which  I  difcovered 
in  the  paper-office ;  and  which,  being  very  interefting 
in  its  matter,  and  curious  in  its  manner,  is  fub- 
joined  in  the  marginal  note  below. ^ 


7  From  a  document,  in  the  paper  office,  it  appears,  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  fuch  an  eftablilhment  of  mulicians,  and 
players,  as  her  father  had  made  : — 

Musicians  ;  as  Trumpeters,  Luters,  Harpers, 
Singers,  Rebecks,  Vialls,  Sagbutts,  -Bag- 
pipes, Mynftrels,  Domeilads,  Flutes, 
Players  on  Inil:ruments,  Makers  of  In- 
ftruments  ;  Salarys  yearly         -         -    £.2QiO ■ 

Players   of  Interludes  -  -  -  21   13  4. 


^  "  K  Brief  Eftimat  off  all  the  carges  againft  Chriftmas  and 
Candellmas  fibr  iij  Plays  at  AVyndfor  wth.  thare  neceiTaries  and 
provicions  ffor  the  Garages  and  Recarages  of  the  fame  llulf  and 
all  ordinarie  charges  and  allfoo  for  the  conv.eyinge  of  the  ItufF 
in  to  the  cleane  ayre  and  fave  kepinge  of  the  fame  in  Anno  Sexto 
Elizabeth.  And  allfoo  in  the  fame  yeare  the  ixth.  of  June  Re- 
payringe  and  new  makinge  of  )thre  Malkes  with  thare  hole  fur- 
niture and  Divs.  deviffes  and  a  Caftle  fibr  ladies  and  a  harboure 
ffor  Lords  and  thre  Flarrolds  and  iiij  Trompetours  too  bringe  in 
the  Devife  M-ith  the  Men  of  Armes  and  ihowen  at  the  Courtte 
of  Richmond  before  the  Quens  Matie.  and  the  French  ErabaOi- 
tours  &c.  And  divs  [divers]  Eyrringsand  Repayringe  and 
Tranflatinge  of  funderie  garments  ffor  playes  att  Criftmas  and 
Shroftid  in  Anno  Septimo  Elizabeth  and  many  thinges  miond 
[commiflioned]  and  furnellied  wch.  ware  nott  fene  and  much 
i\\xS  bought  &c. 
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Such  was  the  (late  of  the  drama,  when  Shakfpeare 
was  born.     We  fliall  perceive  that,  before  he  came 

1563 — Criilmas  wages  or  dleats  of  the  Officers 
&  Tayllors  Paynters  Silkwemen  mcers 
[mercers]  Lynen  Drappers  ppertie  ma- 
kers and  other  neceflaries  &  provicions 
occupied  and  bought  ftbr  the  lame     -     ^^.39  11  4- 

1563 — Candellmas  ftbllowinge  wages  or  dieats  of 
the  officers  and  Tayllors,  Silkwemen 
mcers  [mercers]  Skynars  and  ppertie 
makers  and  other  neceffaries  and  provi- 
cions -  -  -  -         10     6  5. 

1564 — EyrrFnge  [airing]  and  Repayringe  in  April! 
ffollowinge  wages  or  dieats  of  the  offi- 
cers and  Tayllors  pvicions  and  neceffa- 
ries and  other  ordinarie  charges        ~  8     5  6. 

1564 — ^The  ixth.  of  Jurte  Tranflattinge  new  ma- 
AtRichmoH-  kinge  of  thre  malices  and  other  De- 
Mons  Gonvi  viffes  againll  the  French  Embaffitours 
cominge  to  Richmond  wages  or  dieats  of 
the  officers  and  Tayllors  payntars  work- 
inge  vippon  the  Caftle  and  other  deviffes 
&:  mcers  [mercers]  ffor  farfnet  and  other 
fluff  and  Lynen  Drappars  ffor  canvas  to 
cov"  [cover]  yt  withal  and  Silkwemen 
for  ffrenge  and  taffalles  to  garnefh  the 
old  garments  to  make  them  feme  frefh 
agayne  and  other  pvicions  and  neceffa- 
ries -  -  ■  -  -  87  Q  6. 
1564 — Erryinge  [airing]  Repayringe  in  Agufl:  fol- 
lowinge  wages  or  dieats  of  the  officers  & 
Tayllors.  Silkwemen  for  ffrenge  and  taf- 
fclls  and  other  neceffaries         -  -  11   18  4, 

1564 — Erryinge  [airing]  in  September  foUowinge 
wages  or  dieats  of  the  Officers  and 
Tayllors.  &  other  pvicions  and  neceffaries       8     6     8 

1564 — Criflmas  Anno  Septimo  Elizabeth  wages 
Ed.  Hayedy  or  dieats  of  the  Officers  and  Tayllors. 
payntars  workinge  divs  [divers]  Cities 
and  ToM'-ns  Carvers  Silkewemen  for 
frenge  &  talTells  mcers  [mercers]  ffor 
Sarfnett  and  other  Stuff  and  I.ynen 
Drappars  for  canvas  to  cov~  [cover]  div-s 
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out  upon  the  ftage,  great  improvements  had  been 
made  in  the  plays  ;  in  the  a6tors  ;  and  in  the  thea- 
tre ;  but  that  much  was   ftill  wanting  to  reduce 

[divers]  townes  and  howfles  and  other 
Deviffes  and  Clowds  for  a  Mailce  and  a 
Showe  and  a  playe  by  the  Childerne  of 
the  Chaple  fFor  Rugge  bumbayfl  an  cot- 
tone  ffor  holle  and  other  pvicions  and 
necelTaries  _  -  _  ^.87     7  8. 

Errylnge  [airing]  inleneverey  fFor  cayrtene 
playes  by  the  gramar  Ikolle  of  Weftmyn- 
fter  and  the  Childerne  of  Powles  wages 
dieats  of  the  Officers  and  Tayllors.  Mer- 
cers and  other  provicions  -  -  8  0  ?, 
1564' — ^The  18th  of  Februerie  wages  or  dieats  of 

Sir  Percivall  Hart's  Sons    ^^e   Officers   and   Tayllors 

paynttars  workuige  uppon 

divs  [divers]   Cities  and  Towns  and  the 

Emperours  Pallace  &  other  Devilfes  car- 

vars  mcers  for  farfnett  and  other  fluff  & 

Lynen   Drappars    for    canvas    to    cov~ 

[cover]   the  Towns  with   all  and  other 

pviclons  for  a  playe  maid  by  Sir  Percival 

Hartts  Sones  wt.  a  malke  of  huntars  and 

dlv"  [divers]  deviffes  and  a  Piocke  or  hill 

ffor  the  9  Muffcs  to  finge  uppon  wth.  a 

vayne  of  farfnett  drawn  upp  and  downe 

before  them  &c.         -         -         -  57  10  — 

1564 — Shroftid  ffoUowinge  wages  or  dieats  of  the 

GcntiUmen  t)fficers  and  Tayllors  payntars  worklnge 

of  the  Innesuppon  the  Townes  and  Charretts  for  the 

of  Court     Goodelfes  and  div^s.  devifles  as  the  He- 

DianaPallasvens  and  Clowds  and  foure  malks  too  of 

them  not  occupied  nor  fene  wth.  thare 

hole  furniture  w-h.  be  verie  fayr  and 

Riche  off  old  fluff  butt  new  garniflied 

wth.  frenge  and  taffells  to  feme  new  and 

diyrs.  ffiowes  made  by  the  Gentillmen  of 

Greys  line  mcers  [mercers]  for  farfnett 

and  other  fluff   Silkwemeu  for  frenge 

and  taffelles  Lynen  Drappers  for  canvas 

ppertie  makers  and  other  pviclon^  and 

iieceffaries  '  -  -  -         i  1 3  — .    7 . 
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dramatick   reprefentations  into    the    mod    perfe6l 
form. 

When  we  throw  our  eyes  upon  the  fcenick  paf- 
tlmes  of  thofe  days,  we  fee  that  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  chiefly  entertained  by  children  ;  by  the  children 
of  Paul's;  by  the  children  of  Wetlminfter  ;  by  the 
children  of  the  chapel ;  and  by  the  children  of 
Windfor.  The  truth  is,  that  our  drama  iirlt  took 
its  rife  in  the  fchools  ;  which  were  fettled  in  the 
monafteries,  or  were  eftabliflied  in  the  Univerfities.^ 
The  fock,  and  the  bulkin,  pafled,  by  an  eafy 
tranfition,  from  the  fchool  boys  to  the  finging 
boys.  As  early  as  the  year  1430,  the  choriilers,  or 
eleemofinary  boys  of  Maxtoke-priory,  near  Coven- 
try, a6led  a  play  every  year.^  Henry  the  VII th 
was  entertained,  in  a  fimilar  manner,  by  the  cho- 
rifters of  Winchefter,  in  1487.^  Henry  the  Vlllth, 
Edward  the  VIth,3  and  Mary,  were,  in  their 
turns,  dramatically  amufed  by  finging  boys.  As 
early  as  the  year  1378,  the  chorilters  of  St.  Paul's 
cathedral,  in  London,  petitioned  Richard  the  lid. 


Eyrringe  [airing]  Repayringe  In  Aprill  fol- 
lowinge  and  Tranflatinge  of  divrs.  gar- 
ments wth.  thare  provicions  and  necella- 
ries  for  the  fame  -  -         -     10     8     3. 


444  10  11. 


It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  marginal  notes  are  in  Lord 
Burleigh's  hand  ;  and  that  the  Piomaii  numerals  of  the  original 
document  are  converted  into  Aralick  numerals,  for  conveni- 
ence. 

^  Warton's  Hijt.  of  Poetry,  Vol.  II.  p.  388-9. 

'  lb,  390. 

^  lb.  Vol.  I.  p.  20(5. 

'  lb.  Vol.  II.  p.  391. 
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that  he  would  prohibit  ignorant  perfons  from  a6Hng 
21ie  Hijiory  of  the  Old  Tefiament,  which  the  clergy 
of  that  church  had  prepared,  at  a  great  expence, 
for  publick  reprefentatioUj  during  the  enfuing  Chrift- 
mas.  From  acting  myfteries,  thefe  chorifters 
pafled,  by  a  gradual  progrefs,  to  the  performance 
of  more  regular  dramas.4  They  became  fo  famous 
for  the  fuperiority  of  their  fcenick  Ikill,  that  they 
were  fent  for,  whenever  great  entertainments  were 
given  in  the  country  ;  in  order  to  contribute,  by 
their  mimick  art,  diverfion  to  the  Briton  reveller.^ 
The  children  of  St.  Paul's  were  the  favourite 
actors,  at  the  acceffion  of  Elizabeth  :  And,  in  con- 
fequence  of  their  celebrity,  and  fuccefs,  they  at 
length  found  imitators,  and  rivals,  in  the  children 
of  Weftminfter,  in  the  children  of  the  Chapel,^  and 
in  the  children  of  Windfor  ;  who  all  continued  to 
entertain  Elizabeth  while  fhe  lived  ;  though  much 
feldomer  towards  the  conclulion  of  her  reign,  as 
the  eltablillied  aclors,  neceflarily,  gained  a  fupe- 
riority over  them  in  the  art,  and  its  accommo- 
dations.7 


^  Id. 

5  Warton's  Hijl.  of  Poetry,  Vol.  11.  p.  3C)1. 

''  In  Jun'^,  3  552,  Richard  Bower,  the  mafter  of  the  King'^ 
children  of  the  chapel,  was  authoriled  to  take  up  as  many  chil- 
dren as  he  might  think  fit,  to  ferve  there  from  time  to  tinie. 
[Strype's  Mem.  Vol.  II.  p.  539.]  Richard  Bower,  who- had 
been  mafter  o(  the  children  of  the  chapel,  under  Henry  the 
Vlllth,  and  Edward  the  Vlth,  was  continued  in  that  office,  on 
the  30  Apr.  1559,  with  a  falary  of  ^^.40.  a  year.  [Rym.  Fved. 
Tom.  XV,  p.  5.17.]  Commilfions  iflued  in  the  4th,  9th,  and 
39th  of  Elizabeth  "  to  take  up  well  finging  boys,  for  furnilliing 
the  Queen's  chapel."     [Lyfons's  Environs,  Vol.  I.  p.  92.] 

7  I  here  fubjoin  a  chronological  lift  of  the  feveral  payments  to 
tliofe.  CHILDREN,  as  the  rewards  of  their  performances,  which 
were  gleaned  from  the  council  regifters : 
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Whether  thole  chorifters  were   always  children- 
may  admit  of  Ibme  doubt.     The  word  child  had 

lOth  Janry  1502-3— Paid  Sebaftian  Weftcott,  raafler 

of  the  children  of  Paul's         j^.6  13  4 

13th  lanry  1564-5 — Paid  Sebailian  Weflcott,  mafter 
of  the  children  of  Pauls,  for 
a  play  on  Chriftmas  laft       -     6  13  4 

12th  Janry  1369-'/ — Paid  Sebaftian  Weftcott,  mafter 
of  the  children  of  Pauls,  for 
two  plays  on  Cbriftmas  laft  -     13  0  9 

13th  Febry  1566-/ — Paid  John  Taylor,  mafter  of  the 
children  of  Weftminfter,  for 
a  play  on  Shrovetide  laft     -         6  13  4 

1 2th  Jafiry  15/2-3 — Paid  Richard  Ferraunt,  mafter  of 
the  children  of  Windfor,  for  a 
play  on  St.  John's  day  laft     -     6  13  4 

Do.  — Paid  Sebaftain  Weftcott,    mafter 

of  the  children  of  Pauls,  for  a 
play  on  New  years  day  laft     -     6  1 3  4 

Do.  — Paid  John  Honnys,  Gent,  mafter 

of  the  children  of  the  chapel, 
for  a  play  on  Twelfth  day  laft     0  13  4 

29th  Febry  15/2-3 — Paid  the  mafter  of  the  children 
of  Weftminfter,  for  a  play  on 
Shrove-tuefday  laft         -  6  13  4 

10th  Jafiry  1573-4 — Paid  Sebaftian  Weftcott,    for  a 

play  at  Chriftmas  laft       -  6  13  4 

10th   Janry    15/3-4 — Paid   Richard  Ferraunt,    for   a 

play  at  Chriftmas  laft         -         6  13  4 

29th  Deer.  1575  — Paid  the  mafter  of  the  children 
of  Windfor,  for  a  play  on  St. 
John's  day  laft  -  10  — — 

7th  Janry  1575-6 — Paid  Sebaftian  [Weftcott]  mafter 
of  the  children  of  Pauls,  for 
a  play  at  Twelfth  day  laft         10  = 

20th  D'^  15/6-7 — Paid  the  children   of   the  chapel, 
for  a  play  in  Chriftmas  holy- 
days  laft         -         -         -  6  13  4 
D^                 — Paid  the  children  of  Pauls  for  a  play 

in  Chriftmas  holydays  laft      -    6  13  4 
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formerly  a  very  different  fignification,  than  it  has 
lately  had  ;    as  wc  may  learn  from  our  old  Englijh 


And  by  way  of  reward  ^,2  10. 
*  to  each  of  them         -         -        5  — — • 
20th  Febry  15/6-/ — Paid  the  mafter  of  the  children 

of  Pauls         -         -         -  6  13  4 

And  by  way  of  reward  5  marks. 
I6th  Janry   15/8-9 — Paid  the  children  of  Pauls        \ 
— Paid  the  children  of  the  chapel  j 
Warrants  ilfued,  but  no  fums 
mentioned. 

12th  March  1577-8— Paid  Richard  Ferraunt,  mafter 
of  the  children  of  Windfor, 
for  a  play  on  Shrove  Monday 
laft  -  -  -  (3  13  4 

And  by  way  of  reward         -  3     6  8 

25th  Janry  1579-8O — Paid  the  mafter  and  children  of 

the  chapel         -         -         -         6  13  4 
And  by  way  of   reward         -         3     6  8 

25th  Janry  1579-80 — Paid  the  mafter  and  children  of 

Pauls         -         -  -  10  

30th  Janry  1580-1 — Paid  the  mafter  of  the  children  of 
Pauls,  for  a  play  on  Twelfth 
day      -         -         -         -  10  

I3th  Fabry  1580-1 — Paid  the  mafter  of  the  children 
of  the  chapel,  for  a  play  on 
Shrove  Sunday  laft         -  6  13  4 

And  by  way  of  reward         -  3     6  8 

ift  Aprill   1582 — Paid  the  mafter  of  the  children  of 
the  chapel,    for  two  plays  on 
the   laft    of    December    and 
Shrove- tuefday         -         -      20  marks. 
And  by  way  of  reward         -     20  nobles. 

24th   April   1582 — Paid  the  children  of   Pauls,  for  a 

play  on  St.  Stephen's  day  laft      10  

0th  April  15 88 — Paid  Thomas  Giles,  mafter  of  the 
children  of  Pauls,  for  a  play 
on  Shrove  Sunday         -  10  ■ 

Vol.  Ill,  Ff 
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ballads  ;  in  the  fame  manner,  as  the  word  bairn,  in. 
the  ScottiOi  poets,  and  in  Shakfpeare's  dramas,  de- 
notes a  youth,  as  well  as  a  child  ;  and  as  the  word 
child  fignifies  a  youth,  and  a  youth  of  a  higher 
rank  ;  fo  child  and  knight,  and  bairn  and  knight, 
came  to  be  fynonimous  ;  as  we  may  perceive  in  the 
Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry  :  Hence,  the  children 
of  the  chapel,  and  the  youths  of  the  chapel,  were, 
really,  the  fame,  though,  nominally,  different. 
From  thofe  feminaries,  fome  of  the  ableft  a(?tors 
were  tranfplanted  into  the  regular  companies.^  Con- 
tributing fo  mach  to  feftivity,  by  their  a6ling,  they, 
in  fome  meafure,  communicated  their  denomination 
of  children  to  the  profefled  a6lors,  by  the  name  of 


23d  March  1588-9 — P'ii<i  Thomas  Giles,  mafter  of  the 
chtldren  of  Pauls,  for  fundry 
plays  in  the  Chriftmas  holy- 
days         .         -       .         .        [30  

10th  March  1589-9O— Paid  the  mafter  of  the  children 
of  Pauls  for  three  plays  on 
Sunday  after  Chriftmas  day, 
Newyears  day,  and  Twelfth 
day         -  .  _         -        20  — 

And  by  way  of  reward         -         10  — — . 

24th  June     1(501  — Paid  Edward  Piers,  mafter  of  the 
children  of   Pauls,    fgr  a  play 
on  Newyears  day  laft         -     20  marks. 
■  And  by  way  of  reward         -         5  marks. 

*  The  theatrical  children  \vere  fometimes  kidnapped,  by  rival 
maft£rs,  no  doubt.  One  of  the  boys  of  Sebaftian  Weftcott  was, 
in  this  manner,  carried  away  from  him  .  And,  on  the  3d  of 
December,  15^5,  the  privy  council  wrote  "  A  letter  to  the 
IMafter  of  the  Rolls,  and  Mr.  Do6tor  Wilfon  ;  that  whereas  one 
of  Sebaftion's  boys,  being  one  of  his  principall  players  is  lately 
ftolen,  and  conveyed,  from  him  ;  they  be  required  to  examine 
I'uch  perfons  as  Sebaftian  holdeth  fufpe6ted,  and  to  proceed  with 
fuch  as  be  found  faulty  according  to  law  and  the  order  of  this 
realm." 
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the  children  of  the  revels.  By  the  celebrity  of 
their  performances,  they  even  envenomed  the  efta- 
bliihed  comedians  with  rival-hating  envy,  as  we 
may  learn  from  Shakfpeare.  During  Elizabeth's 
reign,  there  had  been  four  companies  of  children, 
who,  under  diftin6l  mafters,  gave  life  to  the  revelry 
of  that  extended  period.  They  continued,  after 
the  acceffion  of  King  James,  to  exhilarate  i\\Q  faint 
f  umbers  of  his  peaceful  reign.  And,  they  were 
deemed  fo  important,  that  there  fometimes  were 
granted  royal  patents  to  particular  perfons  ;  em- 
powering them,  "  to  bring  up  companies  of  chil- 
dren, and  youths,  in  the  quality  of  playing  inter- 
ludes, and  ftage  plays. "^ 


^  The  company,  confifting  of  Robert  Lee,  Richard  Perkins, 
Ellis  Woorth,  Thomas  Balfe,  John  Blany,  John  Cumber,  and 
William  Robins,  who  afted  at  The  Red  Bull,  and  had  been  the 
fervants  of  Queen  Anne,  feem  to  have  appropriated  to  themfelves 
the  name  of  The  Company  of  the  Revells.  They  obtained,  in 
July,  1622,  a  patent,  under  the  privy  feal  j  authorizing  them 
"  to  bring  up  children  in  the  qualitie  and  exercife,  of  playing 
comedies  and  ftage  plays,  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  The  Chil- 
dren of  the  Revels."  [See  p.  63,  n,  7.]  Similar  patents  had 
been  conferred  in  former  years.  Such  a  patent  was  granted  un- 
der the  great  leal,  on  the  17th  of  July,  l6l5,  to  John  Daniel, 
gentleman,  one  of  the  prince's  fervants.  This  authority  was 
op/jugned  and  refifted,  it  feems  ;  and  thereupon  was  ilfued,  in 
Aprit,  161 8,  the  following  Letter  of  Affiflance,  which  was 
tranfcribed  from  a  copy  in  the  paper-office  j  and  cafts  fome  new 
lights  on  the  hiftory  of  the  ftage  : — 

"  After  our  hearty  commendations  :  Whereas  it  pleafed  his 
Majelty  by  his  letters  patents,  under  the  great  feal  of  England, 
bearing  date  the  17th  day  of  July,  in  the  13th  year  of  his  High- 
nefs's  reign  [l6l5]  to  grant  unto  John  Daniel,  gent:  (the  prince 
his  fervant)  authority  to  bring  up  a  company  of  children  and 
youths  in  the  quality  of  playing  interludes  and  ftage  plays.  And 
wee  are  informed  that  notwithflanding  his  Majefty's  pleafure 
therein  that  there  are  fome  who  oppugne  and  refift  the  faid  au- 
thority in  contempt  of  his  Majefty's  letters  patents.  In  confi- 
deralion  whereof,  and  for  the  further  eftefting  and  performance 

Ff2 
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Thus  have  I  tried  to  flied  a  few  rays  of  brighter" 
light  on  this  curious  fubjed,  which  had  been 
thrown  too  much  into  fhade,  by  the  pencil  of  our 
fcenick  painters.  Yet,  have  I  perhaps  raifed,  rather 
than  gratified  curiolity.  And  thofe,  who  find  a 
pleafure,  in  reviewing  the  amufements  of  former 
times,  may  wifh  for  more  gratification,  from  addi- 
tional notices.  It  was  with  defign  to  gratify  this 
reafonable  defire,  that  I  compiled  a  chronolo- 
gical LIST  of  fuch  plays,  as  were  a6led  by  thofe 
companies  of  theatrical  childrejt,  which  is  fubjoined 
in   the  note/      The  chronology  was  adjufted  from 

of  his  Majefty's  pleafure  therein  ;  wee  have  thought  good  to 
grant  unto  the  faid  John  Daniel  thefe  our  Letters  of  Affiftance, 
thereby  requiring  you,  and  in  his  Majefty's  name  ftraightly 
charging  and  commanding  you  and  every  of  yon,  not  only 
quietly  to  permit  and  fuffer  Martin  Slatier,  John  Edmonds,  and 
Nathaniel  Clay,  (her  Majefties  fervants)  with  their  affociates;, 
the  bearers  hereof,  to  play  as  aforefaid  {as  her  Majcjiy's  fervants 
of  her  royal  chamber  at  Brijlol)  in  all  playhoufes,  town-halls, 
fchool-houfes,  and  other  places,  convenient  for  that  purpofe,  in- 
all  cities,  univerfities,  towns,  and  boroughs,  within  his  Ma- 
jerty's  realms  and  dominions,  freely,  and  peaceably,  without  any 
of  your  letts,  troubles,  or  moleftations  :  But  as  occalion  {hall  be 
offered  (they  or  any  of  them  having  to  (how  his  letters  patents 
and  a  letter  of  aOittance  from  the  faid  John  Daniel)  to  be  like- 
wife  aiding  and  aflilting  unto  them,  they  behaving  themfelves 
civilly  and  orderly,  hke  good  and  honeft  iubjefts,  and  doing  no- 
thing therein  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  his  Majefty's  faid  letters 
patents,  nor  flaying  to  play  in  any  one  place  above  fourteen  days 
together,  and  the  times  of  divine  fervice  on  the  fabbath  day* 
only  excepted.  Whereof  fail  you  not  at  your  perils  : — Given  at 
the  court  at  Whitehall  this  [  April  1018.]" 

To  all  mayors,    iherltfs,  bailiffs,  conltables,    and'^ 
other  his  Majefty's  offtcers  and  liege  fubjefts  to  > 
whom  it  may  belong,  or  in  any  wife  appertain.  J 

^  A  chronological  li/i  of  the  various  plays,    which  were  pre- 
fented  by  the  theatrical  children  : — 

15/1 — Edwards's  i.)a?rt07?  a7id  Pithias ;  a  comedy^  before  the 
Queen,  by  the  children  of  her  chapel. 
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tbe  feveral   dates   of  the    fLicceffive  publications  ; 
whence  may  be  conje6liired_,  rather  than  afcertained, 


1584 — VeeXe^  Arraynment  of  Paris ;  before  the  Queen,  by  tbe 
children  of  the  chapel. 

15S4 — Lyly's  Alexander  Campafpe  and  Diogenes  ;  before  the 
Queen,  on  Twelfth  day  at  night,  by  her  Majefty's 
children,  and  the  children  of  Paufs. 

1591 — Lyly's  Endimion,  and  the  Man  in  the  Moon  ;  before  the 
Queen,  at  Greenwich,  on  Candlemas  day,  at  night, 
by  the  children  of  Paul's. 

1591 — Lyly's  Sapho  and  Pkao  [Phaon]  ;  before  the  Queen,  bn 
Shrove  Tuefday,  by  her  Majefty's  children,  and  the 
boys  of  Paul's. 

1592 — Lyly's  Gallathea  ;  before  the  Queen,  at  Greenwich,  CMi 
Newyears  day,  at  night,  by  the  children  of  Paul's. 

1594 — lay]y's  Mother  £o7nbie  }  fundry  times,  by  the  children 
of  Paul's. 

1594 — Marlowe  and  Nafli's  Dido  Queen  of  Carthage;  by  the 
children  of  her  Majefty's  chapel. 

1600 — Lyly's  The  Maids  Metamorphifs ;  by  the  children  of 
Paul's. 

1600 — Ben  Jonfon's  Cynthia  s  Revels,  or  The  Fountain  of  Self 
Love,  by  the  children  of  the  Queen's  chapel. 

1600 — The  JVifdom  of  Dr.  DodypoU;  by  the  children  of  Powle's. 

1601 — Lyly's  Love's  Metamorphofis  ;  ftrft  played  by  the  chil- 
dren of  Paul's ;  now  by  the  children  of  ihe  chapel. 

1601 — Ben  Jonfon's  Poetafter  ;  by  the  children  of  the  Queen's 
chapel. 

1601 — Jack  Drum's  Entertainment,  or  Pafjuii  and  Katherine, 
by  the  children  of  Powle's. 

1602 — Dekker's  Satiromajiix  ;  or  The  UntruJJlng  of  the  Hu- 
monroiis  Poet ;  publickly  a6led  by  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's fervants  ;  and  privately,  by  the  children  of  Paul's. 

i602 — Marfton's  Antonio  and  Meliida  3  by  the  children  of 
Paul's. 

3602 — Marfton's  Antonio's  Revenge,  by  the  children  of   Paul's. 

1605 — Chapman'.s  Eajhvard  Hoe  ;  at  Blackfriers,  by  the  chil- 
dren of  her  Majelty's  Revels. 

i605 — Marfton's  Dutch  Courtezan  ;  at  Elackfryers,  by  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Revels. 

^606 — Chapman's  Movfieur  U Olive,  by  the  childrer;  of  Blnck- 

'  fryers. 
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when  each  play  was  a6led.     Amid  other  novelties, 
it  is  curious  to  remark,  that  none  of  the  many  plays, 

1606 — Marfton's  Parijitajier,    or  The  Fawne  ;    at  Blackfryers, 

by  the  children  of  the  Revels. 
1606 — Day's  IJle  of  Gulls  ;    at  Blackfryers,    by  the  children  of 

the  Revels. 
l60(5 — Sir  Gi/les   Goqfecappe  Knight;    by  the  children  of   the 

chapel. 
1607 — The  Puritan,  or  The  Widow  of  Watling  Street;  by  the 

cliildren  of  Paul's. 
l5'07 — Dekker's  JFeftward  Hoe;  by  the  children  of  Paul's. 
1007 — Dekker's  Northward  Hoe;  by  the  children  of  Paul's, 
1607 — Middleton's  Phoenix  ;  by  the  children  of  Paul's. 
1O07 — Middleton's  Michaelmas  Term  ;  by  the  children  of  Paul's. 
1607 — Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  JVoman  Hater;  by  the  children 

of  Paul's. 
1607 — Cupid's  Whirligig  ;  by  the  children  of  the  Revels. 
16O8 — Middleton's  Family  of  Love;    by   the   children  of  his 

Majeity's  Revels. 
1608— MiddletoA's  A  Mad  World  nnj  Majters  ;  by  the  children 

of  Paul's. 
IOCS — Day's   Humour  out  of  Breath;    by  the  children  of   the 

King's  Revels. 
I6O8 — Day's   La 7V  Tricks,    or  Who  would  hare  Thought ;    by 

the  children  of  the  Revels. 
16O8 — Machin's  Dumbe  Knight ;  by  the  children  of  the  Revels. 
l6og — Armin's    Hiftory    of    the    Tuo    Maids   of  More-clacke 

[Mortlake]  ;  by  the  children  of  the  King's  Revels. 
1610 — Mafon's  Turk  ;  by  the  children  of  the  Revels. 
1610 — Sharpham's  F/eire  5    at  Blackfryers,  by  the   children   ot 

the  Revels. 
1611 — Barry's  Ram  Alley,    or  Merrie  Trich  ;    by  the  children 

of  the  King's  Revels. 
1612 — Field's   Woman  is  a  Weathercock  ;    before   the   King,  at 

Whitehall,  and  at  Whitefryers,  by  the  children  of  her 

Majefly's  Revels. 
1615 — Beaumont's  Cupid's  Revenge;  by  the  children  of  the  Re- 
vels. 
1620 — May's  Heire  ;  by  the  company  of  the  Revels. 
1622 — Markham's  and  Sampfon's  True  Tragedy  of  Herod  and 

Antipater  ;  aded  at  the  Red  Bull,    by  the  company  of 

the  Revels. 
1633 — Rowley's  Match  at  Midnight ;    by  the  chijdren  of   the 

Revels. 
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which  were  prefented  by  the  children  of  Paul's,  and 
the  children  of  the  Chapel,  before  the  year  157 J, 
have  been  preferved,  at  lead  been  publillied  ;  and 
none  of  the  plays  are  faid  to  have  been  a6led  by 
the  children  of  the  revels,  fubfeqaent  to  the  year 
1633.  An  attention  to  this  date  would  carry  the 
inquirer  into  the  gloom  of  puriianifm  :  And,  from 
authority,  he  would  be  told  : 

"  You  cannot  revel  into  dukedoms  there." 

Thus  much,  then,  for  the  children  of  St.  Paul's, 
of  Weftminfter,  of  Windfor,  of  the  Chapel,  and  of 
the  Children  of  the  Revels.  As  early  as  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Vllth,  French  players  appeared  in 
London,  though  not  as  an  eftablifhed  company ;  for 
we  fee  nothing  of  them  in  the  fubfequent  reigns. 
The  Italian  language  became  as  much  the  objedl  of 
cultivation,  during  Elizabeth's  reign,  as  the  French 
had  ever  been,  or  is  at  prefent.  And,  Italians 
fhowed  their  tricks,  daily,  in  our  ftreets,  and  exlii- 
bited  their  dramas,  often,  in  our  halls  :-  In  January, 
1577-8,  Droufiano,  an  Italian  commediante,  and  his 
company,  were  authorifed  by  the  privy  council,  to 
play  within  the  jurifdi(5tion  of  the  city  of  London. 
It  does  not,  however,   appear,    that  there  was  then 


^  A  letter  was  written,  on  the  14th  of  Jul)'-,  15/3,  hy  the 
privy  council  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  "  to  permit  certain 
Italian  players,  to  make  lliow  of  an  inftrument  oi  Jt range  mo- 
tions within  the  city."  This  order  was  repeated  on  the  19th  of 
the  fame  month ;  the  privy  council  marvelling  that  he  did  it  not 
at  their  firft  requeft. — The  injtrmnent  of  Jtrange  motions  was 
probably  a  theatrical  automaton. — On  the  13th  of  January, 
1577-S,  the  privy  council  wrote  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  "  to  give 
order,  that  one  Droufiano,  an  Italian,  a  comwcdeante,  and  his 
company,  may  play  within  the  city  and  liberties  of  the  fame, 
between  that  day,  and  the  firft  week  in  Lent," 

Ff4 
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any  fettled  company  of  foreign  players ;  though 
Lord  Strange's  tumblers  may  have  had  itrangers 
among  them. 

As  foon  as  the  a6ling  of  plays  became  a  pro- 
fellionj  jealoufy  Of  abufe  made  it  an"obje6l  of  regu- 
lation. Accordingly,  in  1574,  the  puritanick  zeal, 
or  the  prudential  caution  of  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Hawes,  procured  various  bye-laws  of  the  common- 
council,  to  regulate  the  reprefentation  of  plays, 
within  the  city  of  London. ^  Yet,  this  zeal  was  not 
wholly  approved  of  at  Whitehall.  And  the  privy 
council  wrote  the  Lord  Mayor,  on  the  22d  of 
March,  1573-4,  *'  to  advertize  their  Lordiliipswhat 
caufes  he  hath  to  retrain  playes  ;  to  the  intent  their 
Lordfhips  may  the  better  anfwer  fuch  as  delire 
liberty  for  the  fame."'^ 

The  year  1574  is  probably  the  epoch  of  the  firft 
eftablifhment  of  a  regular  company  of  players.  It 
was  on  the  10th  of  May,  1574,  that  the  influence 
of  the  Earl  of  Leicerter  obtained  for  his  fervants, 
James  Burbadge,  JohnParkyn,  John  Lanham,  Wil- 
liam Johnfon,  and  Robert  Wilfon,  a  licenfe  under 
the  privy  feal,  "  to  exercife  the  faculty  of  playing, 
throughout  the  realm  of  England. "5  Leicefter  was 
not  a  man  who  would  allow  the  Queen's  grant  to  be 

•^  Strype's  Stow,  Vol.  I.  p.  299-300. 

*  The  council  regift.  of  that  date. 

'  A  copy  of  the  patent  has  been  already  printed,  p.  48,  by 
Mr.  Steevens,  who  found  it  among  the  unpublillied  papers  of 
Rhymer  in  the  BritilTi  Mufeum.  The  next  licenfe,  for  a6ting  ge- 
nerally, was  granted  by  an  open  warrant,  on  the  29th  of  April, 
1593,  "  to  the  plaiers,  fervants  to  the  Earl  of  SulTex  j  authori- 
zing tliera  to  exercife  their  quality  of  playing  comedies  and  tra- 
gedies, in  any  county,  city,  town  or  corporation,  not  being 
within  feven  miles  of  London,  where  the  infeftion  is  not,  and  in 
places  convenient,  and  times  lit."     [Council  regr.  of  that  date,] 
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impugned,  or  his  own  fervants  to  be  oppofed.  And, 
his  influence  procured,  probably,  diredions  from 
the  privy  council  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  on  the  22d 
of  July,  1574,  "  to  admit  the  comedy  players  with- 
in the  city  of  London ;  and  to  be  otherwife  favour- 
ably ufed."^ 

But,  the  zeal  of  the  Lord  Mayor  neither  dark- 
ened the  gaiety  of  the  city,  nor  obftruded  the  ope- 
rations of  the  players,  fo  much  as  did  the  plague; 
which,  in  that  age,  frequently  afflided  the  nation 
with  its  deftrudive  ravages.  During  feveral  years 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  privy  council  often  gave 
diredions  for  retraining  players,  within  the  city  and 
its  vicinage  ;  on  account  of  the  frequent  peftilence, 
which  was  fuppofed  to  be  widely  propagated,  by  the 
numerous  concourfe  of  people,  at  theatrical  repre- 
fentations.  It  is  to  this  caufe  that  we  ought  to  at- 
tribute the  many  orders  which  were  i/ibed  under  the 
prudent  government  of  Elizabeth,  with  regard  to 
players  ;  and  which  are  contradidory  in  appearance, 
more  than  in  reality  :  When  the  city  was  fickly, 
the  playhoufes  were  Ihut;  when  the  city  was  heal- 
thy, they  were  opened  ;  though  dramatick  enter- 
tainments were  not  always  allowed  in  the  dog- 
days. 

Among  thofe  expedient  orders,  the  privy  council 
required  the  Lord  Mayor,  on  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1578,  "  to  fuffer  the  children  of  her  Majefty's 
chapel,  the  fervants  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  of 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  of  the  Earl  of  Leiceiler,  of 
the  Earl  of  EHex,  and  the  children  of  Paul's,  and 
no  companies  elfe,  to  exercife  plays  within  the  city  ; 

*  On  the  fame  day  a  paflport  was  granted  ''  to  the  players  to 
go  to  London  [from  the  court]  and  to  be  well  uled  on  their  voy- 
age" [journe/]. 
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whom  their  Lordihips  have  only  allowed  thereunto, 
by  reafon  that  the  companies  qforenmned  are  ap- 
pointed to  play  this  Chriltmas  before  her  Majefty," 
Yet,  it  is  laid,7  that  there  v.'ere  then,  within  the 
city  eight  ordinary  places,  for  playing  publickly,  to 
the  great  impoverifhment  of  the  people. 

No  fooner  was  the  drama  protected  by  the  wife 
minifters  of  Elizabeth,  who  diftinguifhed,  nicely," 
between  the  ufe,  and  the  abufe,  of  every  inftitution, 
than  plays,  and  players,  were  perfecuted  by  the 
Puritans,  whofe  enmity,  may  be  traced  up  to  the 
publication  of  the  Laivs  of  Geneva,  which  pro- 
hibited fiage  plays,  asfinful.^  In  1574,  j4  form  of 
Chriftian  Policy  was  drawn  out  of  the  French,  and 
dedicated  to  Lord  Burleigh,  by  Geoffry  Fenton.9 
Goflbn  printed  his  School  of  j4bufe,  in  1578,  which 
was  dedicated  to  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  by  whom  it  was 
difdainfully  rejected.  In  1579,  John  Northbrooke 
pubHfhed  A  Treatife,  wherein  dicing,  dauncing, 
vaine  plaies,  or  enterludes,  \V\t\\  o\htY  idle  paftimes 
uere  reprooved.^    Stubbes  exhibited  \\\s  Anatomie  of 


'  Stockwood's  Sermon,  1578,  quoted,  p.  51,  n.  6". 

^  A  tianflation  of  the  Geneva  laws  was  publiftied  at  London, 
in  1502  :   "  Plays  and  games  are  forbidden,"  fays  the  code. 

^  Of  this  book,  the  whole  of  chapter  the  /th  was  written  to 
prove  "  that  mynrtrels  are  unworthy  of  the  fellowlliip  of  townf- 
men  ;  that  puppet  players  are  equally  unworthy  ;  that  players 
were  caft  out  of  the  church  ;  that  all  diflblute  playes  ought  to 
be  forbidden."  Yet,  he  admits,  "  comical  m^A  tragical  fhowes 
of  fchollers,  in  moral  dodrines,  to  reproove  vice,  and  extol  vir- 
tue, to  be  very  profitable." 

^  Mr.  Malone  fays  this  treatife  was  publiflied  nloiit  the  year 
"^579  j  alout  iht  year  1580,  I  have  two  copies  of  Northbrooke's 
treatife,  which  prove,  that  it  was  publiflied  in  1579,  ^s  Herb, 
Typ.  An,  Vol.  II.  p.  gpi-ll  1/,  1148,  fliow,  that  it  was  Ucenfed 
in  15/8,  and  15/7. — Prynne  afferts,  that  it  was  printed  by  au' 
tiiority,   of  %vhich  there  fccms  to  be  iio  evidence,     I'he  notices 
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jihiifes,  in  1583  ;  fhowing  the  wickednefs-  of  ftoge 
playes,  and  enterludes.  The  churches  continually 
refourdpd  with  declamations  againft  they^wo-e.  And, 
in  Ibp^,  the  vanity,  and  unlawfulnefs,  of  plaies, 
and  enterludes,  were  maintained,  in  the  univerfity 
of  C?mbricige,  by  Doctor  Rainolds,  againft  Doctor 
Gager,  the  celebrated  dramatift.  Tiiis  academical 
controverfy  was  foon  followed  by  a  kind  of  theatrical 
refcript  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  vice  chancellor 
of  Cambridge/    from  the  privy  council,  dated  at 

of  Northbrooke's  treatife  muft  be^  therefore,  referred  to  a  period^ 
antecedent  to  the  year  1577 • 

^  A  letter  of  the  fame  tenor^  and  date,  was  fent  to  the  Vice 
Chancellor  of  Oxford.  [Council  regifter,  29th  July,  1593.] 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  from  the  privy  council  to 
the  Vice  Chancellor  of  Cambridge  :  — 

"  Whereas  the  two  univerfities  of  Cambridge,  and  Oxford  are 
the  nurferies  to  bring  up  youth  in  the  knowledge  and  fear  of 
God,  and  In  all  manner  of  good  learning  and  virtuous  education, 
whereby  after  they  may  ferve  their  prince  and  country  in  divers  . 
callings  ;  for  which  refpe6t  efpecial  care  is  to  be  had  of  thofe  two 
univerfities,  that  all  means  may  be  ufed  to  further  the  bringing 
up  of  the  youth  that  are  beftowed  there  in  all  good  learning,  civil 
education,  and  honeft  means,  whereby  the  ftate  and  common 
wealth  may  hereafter  receive  great  good.  And  like  caufes  to  be 
ufed,  that  all  fuch  things  as  may  illure  and  intice  them  to  levvd- 
nefs,  folly  and  vicious  manners,  whereunto,  the  corruption  of 
man's  nature  is  more  inclined,  may  in  no  wife  be  iifed  or  prac- 
tifed  in  thofe  places,  that  are  fchools  of  learning  and  good  nur- 
ture. We  therefore  as  councellors  of  ftate  to  her  Majefly,amongft 
other  things  concerning  the  good  government  of  this  realm,  can- 
not but  have  a  more  efpecial  regard  of  thefe  principal  places, 
being  the  fountain  from  whence  learning  and  education  doth 
flow,  and  fo  is  derived  into  all  other  parts  of  the  realm.  And 
for  that  caufe  underftanding,  that  common  players  do  ordinarily 
refort  to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  there  to  recite  interludes 
and  plays,  fome  of  them  being  full  of  lewd  example  and  raoft  of 
vanity,  befides  the  gathering  together  of  multitudes  of  people, 
whereby  is  great  occafion  alfo  of  divers  other  inconveniences. 
Wee  have  thought  good  to  require  you  the  Vice  Chancellor  with 
the  afliftance  oi  the  heads  of  the  colleges,  to  take  fpecial  order 
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Oatlands,  on  the  29th  of  July,  1593  ;  the  fame  year, 
in  which  appeared  the  Jlrfl  heir  of  Shakfpeare's 
invention. 

From  this  outcry  againft  the  drama,  loud  as  it 
was,  and  long  as  it  continued,  fome  good  effects  re- 
fulted ;  as  there  did  from  a  limilar  outcry,  which  was 
raifed  by  Collier  againft  the  ftage,  in  more  modern 
times.  As  early  as  J  578,  the  privy  council  en- 
deavoured, though  not  with  complete  fuccefs,  to 
prevent  the  a6ling  of  plays,    during  LentJ>    This 


that  hereafter  there  may  be  no  plays  or  interludes  of  common 
players  be  ufed  or  fet  forth  either  in  the  univerfity,  or  in  any- 
place within  the  compafs  of  five  milesj  and  efpecially  in  th^ 
town  of  Cliefterton  being  a  village  on  the  water  fide,  nor  any 
fliows  of  unlawful  games,  that  are  forbidden  by  the  ftatutes  of 
this  realm.  And  for  the  better  execution  hereof  you  lliall  com- 
municate thefe  our  letters  to  the  mayor  or  mayors  of  the  town  of 
Cambridge  for  the  time  being,  with  the  refi:  of  the  iufi.ices  of  the 
peace,  within  five  miles  of  the  faid  town,  and  that  no  other 
juftices  may  give  licenfe  to  the  contrary,  who  Ihall  likewife  by 
virtue  hereof  be  required  as  well  as  you  to  fee  the  tenor  of  thefe 
our  letters,  put  in  due  execution,  every  one  of  you  in  your 
feveral  jurifdi6\ions.  Moreover  becaufe  we  are  informed,  that 
there  are  divers  inmates  received  into  fundry  houfes  in  the  town, 
whereby  the  town  doth  grow  over  burthened  with  people,  being 
a  thing  dangerous  in  this  time  of  infeftion,  and  that  caufeth  the 
prices  of  viduals  and  all  other  things  to  be  raifed,  and' doth  breed 
divers  other  inconveniences  :  You  fliall  likewife  by  virtue  hereof 
if  your  own  authority  be  not  fufficient  by  your  charter,  confer 
with  the  mayor  of  the  fiid  town  of  Cambridge  of  the  means, 
and  to  put  the  fame  in  execution  how  this  diforder  may  be  re- 
dreiTed,  and  to  forfee  hereafter  that  the  fame  be  in  no  ways  fuf- 
fered.  Lafily,  where  [as]  the  fair  of  Stourbridge  is  at  hand, 
which  is  kept  a  mile  out  of  the  town,  in  refpect  of  the  great  in- 
fettion  and  vifitation  of  the  ficknefs  in  London  at  this  prefent  j 
you  the  vice  chancellor  fhall  give  order  as  directed  from  us,  to 
the  maftres  and  heads  of  the  colleges  there,  that  during  the  time  of 
the  fair;  the  gates  of  the  colleges  may  be  kept  fliut,  and  that  no 
I'cholars  be  permitted  to  repair  thither." 

'"  On  the  13  th  of  March  1578-p,  the  privy  council  wrote  to 
the  Lord  Mayor  to  fufter  no  plays  to  be  afi:cd,  within  his  jurlf- 
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folicltude,  for  the  interefts  of  religion,  was  foon 
after  extended  to  the  preventing  of  ftage  plays  oji 
Sundays.'^  Yet,  this  care  did  not  extend  to  the 
court,  where  plavs  were  prefented,  for  Queen 
Elizabeth's  recreation,  during  her  whole  reign,  on 
Sundays.  This  refi:ri6\ion  againft  ading  plays,  on 
Sundays,  was  continued,  by  fucceffive  orders  of 
the  privy  council,  till  it  was  at  length  ena6led  by 
parliament,  that  no  plays  fhould  be  prefented  on  the 
Lord's-day."5 

The  players  were  alfo  obftru6led  in  the  exercife 
of  their  profeffion  by  orders,  which  originated 
from  a  lefs  pious  fource,  and  deprived  of  their  pro- 
fits, by  injundtions,  which  proceeded  from  a  lefs 
difinterefted  motive.  The  royal  hearward  found, 
that  the  people  who  are  entitled  to  praife  for  fucha 
preference,  took  more  delight  in  ftage-playing,  than 
in   bear-baiting  ;   their  fecondjight    foreleeing,  no 


dl6tion,  during  Lent,  until  it  he  after  Eajler.  A  limllar  lelter 
was  written,  on  the  11th  of  March  1600-I  ;  requiring  the  Lord 
Mayor,  "  not  to  fail  in  fupprefling  plays,  within  the  city,  and 
the  liberties  thereof,  efpecially  at  Pauls,  and  in  the  Blackfriers, 
during  this  time  of  Lent.'' 

*  The  privy  council  wrote  to  the  juftices  of  Surrey,  on  the  2.9tli 
of  O6lober  15S7,  "  that  whereas  the  inhabitants  of  Southwaric 
had  complained  unto  their  Lordfhips,  that  the  order  fent  down 
by  their  Lordfhips  for  the  reltraining  of  plaies  and  interludes, 
within  the  county  on  the  Sabbath  dales  is  not  obferved  ;  and 
efpeciallie  within  the  LU-ertie  of  the  Cllnke,  and  within  the 
parijh  of  St.  Saviours,  in  Souihwark  ;  they  are  req^uired  to  take 
fuch  ftrift  order,  for  the  flaying  of  the  faid  dilbrder,  as  is  al- 
readie  taken  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  within  the  hbertie  of  the  citie ; 
^o  as  the  fame  be  not  hereafter  fuffered,  at  the  times  forbidden, 
in  any  place  in  that  county."  A  fmiilar  letter  was  written,  oa 
the  fame  day,  to  the  juttices  of  Middiefex  :  Yet,  Mr.  Maione  15 
of  opinion,  that  the  afting  of  plays  or  Sundays  was  not  refinuiiei 
till  the  reign  of  King  James, 

-^  Bv  1  Ch.Lch.i. 
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doubt,  that  Shakfpeare  was  at  hand,  to  juftify  their 
choice:  x\ccordingly,  in  July,  loQl,  an  order  was 
ifTued  by  the  privy  council^  that  there  fhould  be  no 
plays,  publickly,  Ihowed  on  Thurfdays ;  becaufe, 
on  1  huij'dai/s,  bear-baiting,  and  llich  like  pafhmes, 
had  been  ujualhj  prac^tifed.  In  this  manner,  were 
the  minifters  of  Elizabeth,  at  times,  gravely,  and 
wifely,  occupied. 

By  thofe  various  caufes,  were  the  players,  who 
had  no  other  profeffion,  deprived  of  their  livelihood  ; 
by  the  recurrence  of  peftilence,  by  the  intervention 
of  Lent,  by  the  return  of  Sunday,  and  by  the 
competition  of  hearwards.  On  the  3d  of  December, 
1581,  the  players  ftated  their  cafe  to  the  privy 
council  ;  reprefented  their  poor  eftates,  as  having 
no  other  means  to  fuflain  their  wives,  and  children, 
but  their  exercife  of  playing ;  fhowed,  that  the 
Jicknefs  within  the  city  icere  ivell  packed ;  and 
prayed  that  their  Lordfhips  w^ould  grant  them 
licenfe  to  ufe  their  playing  as  heretofore  :  The  privy 
council,  thereupon,   for   thofe  confiderations,  and 

*  The  privy  council,  on  the  25th  of  July,  I5g\,  vTote  from 
Greenwich,  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  to  the  juftices 
of  Middlefex,  and  Surrey  : — "  Whereas  heretofore  there  hath 
been  order  taken  to  reftrain  the  playing  of  interludes  and  plays 
on  the  Sabbath-day,  notwithftanding  the  which,  (as  wee  are  in- 
formed) the  fame  is  negledted  to  the  prophanation  of  this  day  ; 
and  all  other  days  of  the  week  in  divers  places  the  players  do  ufe 
to  recite  their  plays  to  the  great  hurt  and  dej} ruction  of  the  game 
of  I  ear- baiting,  and  like />fl//Z7«M,  "vvhich  are  maintained  for 
her  Majefiy's  plea  fur  e,  if  occajion  require  :  Thefe  fliall  be  there- 
fore to  require  you  not  only  to  take  order  hereafter,  that  there 
may  no  plays,  interludes,  or  comedies  be  ufed  or  publickly  made 
and  fliewed  either  on  the  Sundays,  or  on  the  Thurfd.iys,  becaufe 
on  the  Thinfdays,  thefe  other  games  vfually  have  been  al- 
ways acaiftomed  and  praFtifcd.  Whereof  fee  you  fail  not  here- 
after to  fee  this  our  order  duly  obferved,  for  the  avoiding  incon- 
veniences aforefaid," 
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t*ecolle(9:ing  alio,  ^^  that  they  were  to  prefent  cer- 
tain plays  before  the  Queen's  Majeily,  for  her 
folace,  in  the  enfuing  Chriftmas,"  granted  their 
petition  ;  ordered  the  Lord  Mayor  to  permit  them 
to  exercife  their  trade  of  playing,  as  ulual.  On  the 
2'2d  of  April,  1582,  this  order  was  extended  for  a 
further  time,  and  enforced  by  weightier  con- 
fiderations  ;  for  honeft  recreation  fake  aind  in  refpedf, 
that  her  Majefty  fonietimes  taketh  delight  in  thefe 
pafiimesP     Yet,   the  privy  council  did  not,  in  their 


'  The  following  is  the  proceeding  of  the  privy  council  from 
their  regifler  of  the  3d  of   December,   1581  : — "  Whereas  cer- 
tain Companies  of  Players  heretofore  vfing  their  common  exer- 
cife of  playing  luithin  and  about  the  city  of  London,    have  of 
late  in  refpeft  of   the  general  infedtion  within  the  city  been  re- 
itrained  by  their   Lordfliips  commandment  from  playing  :    the 
faid   players   this  day  exhibited  a  petition  unto  their  Lordlhips, 
humbly  defiring,    that  as  well  in  refpeft  of  their  poor  eftates 
having  no  other  means  to  fuflain  them,  their  wives  and  children, 
but  their  exercife  of   playing,    and  were  only  Irought  up  from 
their  youth  in  the  practice  andprofe/Jion  of  mufick  and  playing: 
as  for  that  the  ficknefs  within  the  city  were  well  flacked,  fo  that 
no  danger  of  infedion  could  follow  bv  the  alfemblies  of   people 
at  their  plays  :   It  would  pleafe  their  Lordlhipa  therefore  to  grant 
them  licenfe  to  ufe  their  faid  exercil'e  of  playing,    as  heretofore 
they  had  done.  Their  Lordfhips  thereupon  for  tlie  conliderations 
aforefaid,  as  alfo  for  that  they  are  to  prefent  certain  plays  before 
the  Queen's  JNIajefty  for  her  folace  in  the  Chrillmas-time  now 
following,    were  contented  to  yield  unto  their  faid  humble  peti- 
tion }   and  ordered  that  the  Lord  Mayor  of    the  city  of   London 
ihould  fuffer  and  permit  them  to  ufe  and  exercile  their  trade  ot 
playing  in  and  about  the  city  as  they  have  heretofore  [been]  ac- 
cuftomed  upon  the  week-days  only,  being  holidays  or  other  days 
fo  as  they  do  forbear  wholly  to  play  on  the  Sabbath-day  either 
in  the  forenoon  or  afternoon,    which  to  do  they  are  by  this  their 
Lordihips  order  exprefsly  denied  and  forbidden." — On  the  2.5th 
of  April,  1582,  the  privy  council  wrote  tlie  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don the  following  letter  : — "  That  whereas  heretofore  for  fundry 
good  caufes  and  conliderations  their  Lordihips  have  oftentimes 
given  order  for  the  rel'training  of  plays  in  and  about  the  citv  of 
London,    and  nevertbelefs  of  late,,  for  honeft  recreation  faks  in 
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laudable  zeal  for  lionejl  recreation,  depart,  In  the' 
leaft,  from  accurtomed  prudence ;  requiring,  as 
eflential  conditions  of  removing  thofe  refi:ri6tions, 
that  the  comedies  and  interludes  he  looked  into  for 
matter,  which  might  breed  corruption  of  manners  ; 
and  that  fit  perfons  might  be  appointed,  for  allowing 
fuch  plays  only,  as  fliould  yield  no  example  of  evil. 
We  fliall  find,  in  our  progrefs,  that  regular  commii- 
fioners  were  appointed  in  1589,  f^i^  reviewing  the 
labours  of  our  dramatifts  ;  for  allowing  the  fit,  and 
rejedling  the  unraannerlij  ;  which  appointment  feems 


refpeci  that  her  Majt-Jty  fornetivies  taheth  delight  in  thefe  pajtimes 
their  Lordftiips  think  it  not  unfit  having  regard  to  the  feafon  of 
the  year  and  the  clearnefs  of  the  city  from  infeftion  to  allow  of 
certain  companies  of  players  to  exercife  their  playing  in  London, 
partly  to  the  end  they  might  thereby  attain  to  the  more  perfedion 
and  dexterity  in  that  profeffion  the  rather  to  content  her  Majefty, 
whereupon  their  Lordftiips  permitted  them  to  ufe  their  playing 
tmtill  they  fhould  fee  to  the  contraiy  and  forefeing  that  the  fame 
might  be  done  without  impeachment  of  the  fervice  of  God,  re- 
trained them  from  playing  on  the  Sabbath-day  :  And  for  as  much 
as  their  Lordfhips  fuppofe  that  their  honeft  exercife  of  playing  to 
be  ufed  on  the  holydays  after  evening-prayer  as  long  as  the  feafon 
of  the  year  may  permit  and  may  be  without  danger  of  the  in- 
fe£lion  will  not  be  oftenfive  fo  that  if  care  be  had  that  their  co- 
medies and  interludes  le  looked  into,  and  tliat  thofe  which  do 
contain  matter  that  viay  breed  corruption  of  manners  and  con- 
verfation  among  the  people  be  forbidden.  Whereunto  their  Lord- 
fliips  wilh  there  be  appointed  fome  fit  perfons  who  may  confider 
and  allow  of  fuch  plays  only  as  be  fit  to  yield  honeft  recreation 
and  no  example  of  evil.  Their  Lordlliips  pray  his  Lordfliip  to 
revoke  his  late  inhibition  againft  their  playing  on  the  holydays, 
but  that  he  do  fuffer  them  as  well  within  the  city  as  without  to 
ufe  their  exercife  of  playing  on  the  faid  holydays  after  evening 
prayer  only,  forbearing  the  Sabbath-day  according  to  their  Lord- 
Ihips  fiid  order,  and  when  he  fliall  find  that  the  continuance  of 
the  fame  their  exercife,  by  the  increafe  of  the  ficknefs  and  in- 
fedion,  fliall  be  dangerous,  to  certify  their  Lordfhips  and  they 
\vi!l  prefently  take  order  accordingly." 
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to  be,  only,  a  fyftematlck  improvement  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  eccleliaftical  injundiions,  in  1559. 

Of  fuch  players,  and  fuch  companies,  that  incited 
lionefi  merriment,  during  Elizabeth's  days,  and  were 
regarded  as  obje6ls  of  confideration,  by  fome  of 
the  wifetl:  minifters,  that  have  ever  governed  Eng- 
land, who  would  not  wifh  to  know  a  little  more  ? 
The  children  of  St.  Paul's  appear  to  have  formed  a 
company,  in  very  early  times.  At  the  acceffion  of 
Elizabeth,  Sebaflian  Weftcott,  was  the  mafter  of 
thofe  children.  With  his  boyifh  a(5lors,  he  conti- 
nued to  entertain  that  great  Queen,  and  to  be  an 
object  of  favour,  and  reward,  till  the  year  1586. 
He  was  fucceeded,  as  mafter  of  the  children  of 
Paul's,  by  Thomas- Giles,  who,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner tried  to  pleafe,  and  was  equally  rewarded  for 
his  pains.  Thomas  Giles  was  fucceeded,  in  1600, 
by  Edward  Piers,  as  the  mafter  of  the  children  of 
Paul's,  who  was  to  inftrudl  them,  in  the  theory  of 
mufick,  and  dire6l  them  "  to  hold,  as  'twere,  the 
mirrour  up  to  nature."  The  eliablifhment  of  the 
children  of  her  Majefty's  hoiimirahle  chapel  feems 
to  have  been  formed  on  the  plan  of  that  of  the 
children  of  St.  Paul's.  Richard  Bower,  who  had 
preiided  over  this  honourable  chapel  under  Henry 
Vlllth,  continued  to  folace  Elizabeth,  by  the  ling- 
ing,  and  a6ling,  of  the  children  of  the  chapel,  till 
1572.  Richard  Bower  was  then  fucceeded,  in  his 
oflice,  and  in  thofe  modes  of  pleaiing,  by  John 
Honnys.  This  mafter  was  followed  by  William 
Hunnis,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  chapel  ; 
who,  not  only  endeavoured  to  gladden  life,  by  the 
a6ling  of  his  children,  but  to  improve  it,  by  the 
publication    of    the   penitential    pfalms,    with    ap- 
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propriate  mufick.^  The  children  of  JVeJlminfter  had 
for  their  diredor,  John  Taylor,  from  the  year 
1565,  for  a  long  fucceffion  of  theatrical  feafons. 
And,  the  children  of  JVindJ'or  were,  in  the  fame 
manner,  employed  by  Richard  Ferrant,  during  Eli- 
zabeth's refidence  there,  "  to  eafe  the  anguifh  of  a 
torturing  hour." 

It  was  from  thofe  nurferies,  that  many  a  cyon 
was  grafted  into  the  more  regular  companies  of 
players.  During  the  infancy  of  the  drama,  the 
players  were  driven,  by  the  penalties  of  the  ftatutes 
againft  vagabonds,  to  feek  for  fhelter  under  private 
patronage,  by  entering  themfelves,  as  fervants,  ta 
the  greater  peers,  and  even  to  the  middling  fort  of 
gentlemen.  At  the  acceffion .  of  Elizabeth,  the 
Lord  Robert  Dudley's  players  became  confpicuous. 
When,  by  his  influence,  they  were  incorporated, 
into  a  regular  company,  in  15/4,  their  leaders 
were  James  Burbadge :  9  John  Perkyn ;  John 
Lanham  ;  William  Johnfon  ;  and  Robert  Wilfon. 
None  of  thefe  rofe  to  eminence,  or  contributed 
much  to  the  advancement  of  the  llage.  When 
the  Earl  of  Leicefter  died,    in  September,    1588, 

^  "VVilliana  Hunnis  reptibliflied  in  1597,  "  Seven  Sobs  of  a  for- 
rowful  Soul  for  Sin  j"  and,  in  the  fame  year,  he  printed  "  A 
Handful  of  Honifuckles." — We  may  here  fee  another  example 
ho\Y  the  fame  name  was  different  fpelt  Honnys,  and  Hunnis. 

"^  James  Burbadge,  who  is  more  known  as  the  father  of 
Richard  Burbadge,  and  Cuthbert  Burbadge,  than  for  his  own 
performances,  during  the  infancy  of  the  theatre,  lived  long  in 
Holywell  Street.  He  had  a  daughter  baptized,  by  the  name  of 
Alice,  in  tlie  parifii  of  St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch,  on  the  11th  of 
March,  1576-7.  He  was  buried  there,  a-;  appears  by  the  regiller, 
on  the  2d  of  February,  159O-7.  Helen  Burbadge,  widow,  was 
buried  in  the  fame  coemetery,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1013  5  and 
was  probably  the  relid  of  James  Burbadge. 
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they  were  left  to  look  for  protedlion  from  a  new 
m  alter. 

In  157^5  Sir  Robert  Lane  had  theatrical  fervantSj 
at  the  head  of  whom  was  Laurence  Dutton,  who 
appears  to  have  joined  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  com- 
pany :  but  Lane's  fervants  feem  not  to  have  long 
continued,  either  to  profit,  by  pleaiing  others^,  or 
to  pleafe  themfelves,  by  profit. 

In  1572,  Lord  Clinton  entertained  dramatick  fer- 
vants,  who,  as  they  did  little,  have  left  little  for 
the  hiflorian  of  the  ftage  to  record*  When  the 
Lord  Clinton  died,  on  the  l6th  of  January,  1584-5, 
thofe  fervants  found  flielter  probably  from  fome 
other  peer,  who  like  him,  was  ambitious  of  giving 
and  receiving  the  pleafures  of  the  Itage. 

In  1575,  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick's  company,  Laurence  Dutton,  and  John 
Dutton,  who,  as  they  did  not  diftinguilTi  them- 
felves, cannot  be  much  diftinguifhed  by  the  hiftorian 
of  the  theatre. 

In  1575,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  had  a  company 
of  a6ling  fervants  :  whether  William  Elderton,  and 
Richard  Mouncaller,  were  then  the  leaders  of  it, 
is  uncertain  :  But,  Shakfpeare  was,  certainly,  ad- 
mitted into  this  company,  which  he  has  immor- 
talized more  by  his  dramas,  than  by  his  a6ling.  In 
15()7j  John  Heminges,  and  Thomas  Pope,^  were 
at  the  head  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  fervants, 

*  Thomas  Pope,  who  is  faid  to  have  played  the  part  of  a 
clown,  died  before  the  year  16OO,  adds  Mr.  Maloiie,  p.  244. 
Yet,  Pope  made  his  will,  which  may  be  feea  in  the  Prerogative- 
office,  on  the  22d  of  July,  l603  ;  and  which  was  proved  on 
the  13th  of  February,  1 603-4.  He  was  plainly  a  man  of  pro- 
perty j  who  fpoke  familiarly,  in  his  will,  of  his  plate,  and  dia- 
mond-rwgs,  which  the  players  generally  alfedted  to  poliefs.  See 
this  will  in  a  future  paee. 
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who  were  afterwards  retained  by  King  James  ;  and    ' 
long  ftood  the  foremoft,  for  the  regularity  of  their 
eftabliniment,  and  the  excellency  of  their  plays. 

In  1576,  the  Earl  of  SuiTex  had  a  theatrical 
company,  which  began  to  act  at  The  RoJ'e,  on  the 
27  th  of  December,  loQS  ;  yet,  never  rofe  to 
diftingLiifhed  eminence. 

In  1577j  Lord  Howard  had  dramatick  fervants, 
who,  as  they  did  not  diftinguifh  themfelves,  have 
not  been  remembered  by  others. 

In  1578,  the  Earl  of  Eflex  had  a  company  of 
players,  who  probably  finifhed  their  career,  when 
he  paid  the  penalty  of  his  treafon,  in  1601. 

In~  1579,  Lord  Strange  had  a  company  of  tum- 
blers, who,  at  times,  entertained  the  Queen  with 
feats  of  activilij ;  and  who  began  to  play  at  The 
Rofe,  under  the  management  of  Philip  Henflow, 
on  the  19th  of  February,  1591-2;  yet,  were 
never  otherwife  diftinguillied,  than  like  ih^ftrut- 
tjng  player,  ivhofe  conceit  lay  in  his  hamfring. 

In  1579,  tl'^c  Earl  of  Darby  entertained  a  com- 
pany of  comedians,  which  had  at  its  head,  in  1599, 
Robert  Brown,  to  Whom  William  Slye  devifed,  in 
16O8,  his  Ihare  in  the  Globe. 

In  1585,  the  Queen  had  certainly  a  company  of 
players,  which  is  faid,  without  fuflicient  authority, 
to  have  been  formed,  by  the  advice  of  Walfingham, 
in  1581.  The  earlieft  payment,  which  appears  to 
have  been  made  to  the  Queen's  company,  was 
iffued  on  the  6th  of  March,  1585-6.  And,  in 
March,  1589-90,  John  Dutton,  who  was  one  of 
Lord  Warwick's  company,  and  Jolm  Lanham,  who 
belonged  to  Lord  Leicefter's,  appear  to  have  been 
at   the   head  of  Elizabeth's  compan\',   which  mud 
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be  diftinguidied  from  the  ancient  eftablifliment 
of  tlie  houfehold,  that  received  a  falary  at  ths 
Exchequer,  without  performing  any  duty  at  court. 

In  1591,  the  Lord  Admiral  had  a  company  of 
comedians,  who  began  to  act  at  The  RoJ'e,  on  the 
14th  of  May,  1594  ;  and  who  had  at  its  head,  in 
159s,  Robert  Shaw,  and  Thomas  Downton.  Con- 
neded  with  them,  in  the  management,  and  con- 
cerns, of  the  company,  were  Phihp  Henilow,  and 
Edward  Alley  n  ;  two  perfons,  who  are  better  known, 
and  will  be  longer  remembered,  in  the  theatrical 
y/orld.-      At    the  accefiion   of    King  James,    the 


'  Philip  Henflowe  was  illiterate  him felf;  yet,  as  he  was  the 
proteftor  of  Drayton  and  Dekker,  of  Ben  Jonfon,  and  Mallinger, 
will  never  be  forgotten  in  the  annals  of  the  flage.  He  rofe  from 
a  low  origin  by  prudent  condn6t.  He  married  Agnes  Wood- 
ward, widow,  by  whom  he  had  no  iffue )  at  leaft  none  whofur^ 
vlved  him.  It  was  by  this  marriage  that  he  became  connected 
with  Edward  Alleyn,  the  celebrated  comedian  ;  who  married,  on 
the  22d  of  October,  1502,  Joan  Woodward,  the  daughter  of 
Hendow's  wife.  About  that  epoch  he  connefted  himfelf  with 
the  flage.  He  was  the  proprietor  of  The  Rofe  theatre,  on  the 
Bankfidc.  Here  the  J^rd  Strange's  company,  the  Lord  Not- 
tingham's company,  and  the  Lord  Pembroke's  company,  ufed 
to  play,  under  his  prudent  management.  He  became  a  propri- 
etor of  the  bear-garden.  He  was  a  veftryman  of  St.  Saviour's 
parifh,  Southwark  ;  where  he  lived,  and  died.  Henflow  had 
the  honour,  with  other  refpedtable  parilliioners,  to  be  one  of  the 
patentees  to  whom  King  James  granted  his  charter  in  favour  of 
St.  Saviour's.  He  made  his  will  on  the  ift  of  January,  I6l5-l6  ; 
leaving  his  wife  Agnes  his  executrix,  and  his  fon  vl7r.  Edward 
Allen,  Efq.  one  of  the  overfeers  of  it.  This  iact  explains  how 
the  account  books  of  Henllow,  which  have  illultrated  fo  many 
obfcure  points,  in  theatrical  matters,  came  to  Duhvich  college. 
He  appears  from  his  will,  which  may  be  feen  in  theprerogative- 
otfice,  to  have  had,  at  the  time  of  making  it,  no  conne6lion 
with  playhoufes,  plays,  or  players.  He  devifed  the  reverfion  of 
the  Boar's-head.  and  the  Bear-gardeyi,  tohisgodfon  Philip  Hen- 
llow, the  fon  of  his  brother  William  ;  nor  did  he  forget  his  bro- 
ther John,   a  ivatermqn.     The  teftator  was  buried^    as  appears 
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theatrical  fervants  of  the  Lord  Admiral  had  the 
honour  to  be  taken  into  the  fervice  of  Henry 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales. 3 

In  1592,  the  Earl  of  Hertford  entertained  a 
company  of  theatrical  fervants,  who  have  left  few 
materials  for  the  theatrical  remembrancer. 

In  1593,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  fheltered,  in  the 
fanie  manner,  under  his  prote6lion,  a  company  of 
perfons,  who  equally  made  a  profeffion  of  ailing, 
as  a  mode  of  livelihood,  and  who  were  more  de- 
firous  of  profit,  than  emulous  of  praife.  This  com- 
pany began  to  play  at  The  Rofe,  on  the  28th  oi 
Odober  1600. 


from  the  regifter,  in  the.chancel  of  St.  Saviour's  churchy  on  the 
10th  of  January,  16I5-16. 

Edward  Alleyn  was  born  in  1566  ;  and  died  in  1626,  after  an 
aflive  life  of  uncommon  celebrity  3  which  has  furnifhed  ample 
matter  for  biographers  to  detail.  Though  he  was  a  younger  man 
than  Shakfpeare,  he  became  difiingnifhed  as  an  atStor,  when  that 
poet's  dramas  began  to  illumine  the  flage.  From  the  epoch  oi 
his  marriage,  in  1592,  he  probably  refided  on  The  Bankjide. 
Yet  he  built  The  Fortune  playhoufe,  near  Golden  Lane,  in  St. 
Giles's,  Cripplegate.  On  the  2d  of  March,  1607-8,  Alleyn  was 
ckolen  a  veitryman  of  St.  Saviour's  ;  as  Henflow  was  already  of 
the  fame  parifh  trufl.  He  retired  from  the  ftage  foon  after  the 
death  of  Henflow,  in  January,  I6l5-l6.  In  1019,  he  founded 
Dulwich  college.  He  lived  on  till  November,  l626,  in  the  fame 
courfe  of  prudent  refpeclability ;  perfefting  that  great  ^&.  of  his 
life  :  vifiting  the  good  5  and  receiving  the  vitits  of  the  great.  In 
the  courfe  of  my  theatrical  refearches,  I  have  often  oblerved, 
tliat  charity  is  the  laft  a6t  of  a  player. 

^  We  may  learn  from  Birch's  Life  of  Prince  Henry,  App.r . 
p.  455^  the  names  of  his  player's  : 

Thomas  Towne  Anthony  Jeffes 

Thomas  Downton         Edward  Colbrande 
William  Byrde  William  Parre 

Samuel  Rowley  Richard  Pryone 

Edward  Jubye  William  Stratford 

Charles  Maffye  Fraijcis  Grace 

Hamphrey  JefFes  John  Shanke, 
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The  Earl  of  Worceiter  had  alio  a  company  of 
theatrical  fervants,  who,  at  the  acceffion  of  King 
James,  had  the  honour  to  be  entertained  by  Qiieeii 
Anne,  in  the  fame  capacity. 

Thus,  we  fee,  in  this  flight  enumeration,  fif- 
teen diftindl  companies  of  players  ;  who,  during 
the  protracied  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  in  the  time 
of  Shaklpeare,  fucceffively  gained  a  fcanty  fub- 
filtence,  by  lafcivious pleajing.  The  demife  of  the 
Queen  brought  along  with  it  the  dillblution  of  thofe 
companies,  as  retainers  to  the  great :  And,  we 
Ihall  find,  that  the  acceflion  of  King  James  gave 
rife  to  a  theatrick  policy,  of  a  different  kind.  The 
a6l  of  parliament,-^  which  took  away  from  private 
perfons  the  privilege  of  licenling  players,  or  of 
prote61:ing  flrolling  a6lors,  from  the  penalties  of 
vagrancy,  put  an  end  for  ever  to  the  fcenick  fyflem 
of  prior  times. 

This  fubjedf:,  though  curious,  has  hitherto  re- 
mained very  obfcure.  A  laudable  curiofity  flill  re- 
quires additional  information,  which  can  only  be 
furnifhed,  by  the  communication  of  new  notices^ 
in  a  difiin6l  arrangement.  This,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  perform,  by  compiling  a  chronological  j'eries  of 
the  feveral  payments,  which  were  made,  from  time 
to  time,  by  Elizabeth's  orders,  to  thofe  various 
eompanies,  for  their  refpe(?l:ive  exhibitions :  And, 
this  chronological  feries,  I  have  fubjoined  in  the 
marginal  note ;  becaufe  it  will  fhow  more  clearly, 
than  has  yet  been  done,  in  which  company  EH- 
zabeth  ofteneft  "  took  delight ;  "  on  what  days  fhe 
enjoyed  this  recreation ;  and  what  flie  gave  for  each 
day's  enjoyment ;  whether  that  delight  was  com- 
ipunicated,  by   the  adding  of  the  players,  the  feats 

**  1  James  I.  ch.  \ii, 

Gg4 
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of  the  tumblers,  or  the  groHer  Iports  of  the  bear- 
garden.5 

5  A  CHRONOLOGICAL  SERIES  of  Quccn  Elizabeth's  payments, 
for  plays  a£ted  before  her  :   [From  the  council-regrs.] 

On  the  10th  January  1562-3,  to  Lord  Dudley's  players, 

for  a  play,  prefentedbeforeher  this  Chrill:mas  £.6  1 3  4 

ISth  January  1564-5,  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick's 
players  for  two  plays,  prefented  before  her 
lallChriftmas  -  -  -  13  6  8 

12th  January  15/2-3,  to  I/awrence  Dutton,  and 
his  fellows,  fervants  to  Sir  Robert  Lane, 
Knight,  for  prefenting  a  play  before  her  on 
laft  St.  Stephen's  day,  at  night  -  6  13  4 

29th  February  1572-3,  to  Lawrence  Dutton,  and 
his  fellows,  for  prefenting  a  play  before  her 
on  Shrove  Sunday,  at  night  -         -         13  6  8 

7th  January  1573-4,    to  the  Earl  of   Leieefter's 

players  for  two  plays,  prefented  before  her        13  6  8 
And  by  way  of   her  Majelty's  reward  for  their 

charges,  &c.  ^  -  -  6  13  4 

10th  January  15/3-4,  for  two  plays  prefented  be- 
fore her  this  Chriftmas,  viz. 

To  Lord  Clinton's  men         -  6  13  4 

To  William  Elderton's         -  6  13  4 

22d  February  1573-4,  to  the  Earl  of  Leicefter's 
players,  for  prefenting  a  play  before  her  the 
2111  inllant  -  -  -  6  13  4 

And  by  way  of  her  Majcfty's  reward         -         -     3     6  8 

18th  March  1573-4,  to  Richard  Mouncafter,  for 
two  plays  prefented  before  her  on  Candlemas 
day,  and  Shrove-tuefday  laft 

20  marks. 

And  further  for  his  charges  -  20  marks. 

29th  December  1575,  to  the  Earl  of  Leicefter's 
players,  for  prefenting  a  play  before  her,  on 
Candlemas-day,  at  night  -  -         10  —  — 

2d  January  1575-6,  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick's 
players,  for  prefenting  two  plays  before  her, 
on  St.  Stephen's  day,  and  New  year's  day 
laftj  at  night  -  -  -  '20  ~=  — 
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While  the  aclors   were  cliiefly   children ;    and 
:^vhile   the   theatrical  companies  were    noblemen's 

On  the  7th  January  1575-6,  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 

players,  for  a  play  prefented  before  her,    on 
Candlemas-day,  at  night  -         -  10 

11th  March  15/5-6,  to  Richard  Mouncafter,  for 
prefenting  a  play  before  her,  on  Shrove  Sun- 
day lafl  -  -  -  -      '    10 

llth  March  1575-6,  to  Lawrence  Dutton  and  John 
Diitton.  fervants  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
for  prefenting  a  play  before  her,  on  Shrove 
Monday  laft  -  -  -  10 

20th  January  1576-75  for  two  plays  prefented  be- 
fore her,  in  the  Chriftmas  holydays  laft,  viz. 

To  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  players         -         6  13  4 
To  the  Earl  of  Leicefter's  players          -         6  13  4 
And  to  each  of  them  by  way  of  her  Majelty's  re- 
ward ^.10  -  -'  -  20 

,3d  February  15/6-7,  to  the  Earl  of  Sutfex's 
players,  for  a  play  prefented  before  her,  on 
Candlemas-day  laft  -  -         -  6  13  4 

And  by  way  of  her  Majefty's  reward         -  10 

20th  February  1576-/,  for  two  plays  prefented  be- 
fore her,  on  Shrove  Sunday,  and  Monday 
laft ;  viz. 

To  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  players         -         6  13  4 
To  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  players         -        6  13  4 
And  by  way  of   her  Majefty's  reward,  to  each  of 
them — 5  marks, 

gth  January  1577-8>  to  the  Earl  of  Leicefter's 
fervants.  for  a  play  prefented  before  her,  in 
the  Chriftmas  holydays  -  -  6  13  4 

And  by  way  of  her  Majefty's  reward  -  3     6  8 

9th  January  1577-8,  to  Lord  Howard's  fervants, 

for  a  play  prefented  before  her  -  6  13  4 

And  by  way  of  her  Majefty's  reward  -  3     6  8 

I4th  March  1577-8,    to  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 

players,  for  a  play  on  Candlemas-day  laft      10  —  -— 

|6th  January  1578-g,  for  four  plays,  prefented  be- 
fore her  Majefty,  viz. 
One  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  players. 
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fervants  ;   the  theatres,    on   which  they  prefented 
their  interludes,  and  difplayed  their  various  powers 


Two  by  the  Earl  of  I.eicefter's  players 
One  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  players. 

On  the  13th  March  1578-9,  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
players,  for  a  play  prefented  before  her,  on 
Shrqve-tuefday  -  ^  -  6  13  4 

And  by  way  of  her  Majeiiy's  reward         -       3     6  8 

13th  March  15/8-9,  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick's 
players,  for  a  play  prefented  before  her,  on 
Shrove  Sunday  -  -  -  6  13  4 

And  by  way  of  her  Majefty's  reward        -         -       3     6  8 

ISth  March  1578-9;,  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick's 
players,  for  a  play  that  fliould  have  been 
played  on  Candlemas-day  laft  -  6  13  4 

25th  January  1579-80,  for  four  plays  prefented 
before  her,  including  the  reward  to  each  of 
them,  viz. 

To  the  hord  Chamberlain's  players     -        10 • 

To  the  Earl  of  Leicefter's  players         -      10 ■ 

To  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  players      -        10 • 

To  the  Lord  Straunge's  tumblers         -      10  — ■  — 

23d  February  1579-80,  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
players,  for  a  play  prefented  before  her,  on 
Candlemas-day  laft         -  -  -  6  13  4 

And  by  way  of  her  Majefty's  reward  -  3     6  8 

33d  February  1579-80,  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
players,  for  prefenting  a  play  before  her,  on 
Shrove-tuefday  laft  '  -  -  6  13  4 

And  by  way  of  her  Majefty's  reward  -  3     6  8 

J3d  February  15/9-80,  to  the  Earl  of  Darby's 
players,  for  a  play  prefented  before  her,  on 
Sunday  the  14th  inftant  -  -  6  13  4 

And  by  way  of  her  Majefty's  reward  -  3     6  8 

30th  January  1580-1,  ta  Ralph  Bowes,  mafter  of 
her  Majefty's  game  of  Paris  garden,  for  bring- 
ing the  faid  game  before  her,  on  St,  John's- 
day,  at  Chril^mas  laft  -  -  5  —  — ~ 

20th  January  1580-1,  for  three  plays,  prefented 
before  her,  viz. 
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of  performance,  could  not  have  been  very  large,  or 
commodious.      When  Qiieen   Elizabeth  did   her 


To  the  Earl  of  Suffex's  men  for  a  play  on 

St.  Johns  day  at  night  -•  10  —   — » 

To  the  Earl  of  Leiceiters  fervants 

for  a  play  on  St.  Stephen's  day       -         10 

To  the  Earl  of  Darby's  men  for  a  play  on 

•   New  year's  day  -  -  10 

On  the  13  th  February  1580-1,  to  the  Earl  of  Leicefter's 
fervants,  for  a  play  prefented  before  her,  ^on 
Shrove-tuefday  -  -  -  6  13  4 

And  by  way  of  her  Majefty's  reward  -  3     £>  S 

iSth  February  1580-1,  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
fervants,  for  a  p  ay  prefented  before  her,  on 
Candlemas  day  lall  -  '  -         -  6  1 3  4 

And  by  way  of  her  Majefty's  reward  -  3     6  8 

2d  July  1581,  to  Edward  Bowes,  the  maftet  of  her 
Majefty's  game  of  Paris  garden,  for  two  re- 
prefentations  of  the  faid  game  before  her,  at 
Whitehall,  on  the  23d  of  April,  and  I  ft  of 
May  laft  -         -  -  -  10 

21ft  January  1581-2,  to  Edward  Bowes,  mafter 
of  her  jNIajefty's  game  of  Paris  garden,  for 
prefenting  the  laid  game  before  her,  at  Weft- 
minfter,  the  4th,  6th,  7^^,  and  laft  day  of 
December  -  -  -  20 

21ft  January  1581-2,  to  the  Lord  Strange's  fer- 
vants, for  fundry  feats  of  activity,  fliewed 
before  her  on  Childermas  day  laft  -  5 

And  by  way  of  her  Majefty  s  reward  -  5 

6th  March  1585-6,  to  her  Majefty's  players  for 
'        a  play  prefented  before  her,  on  Shrove  Sun- 
day -  -  -         -  -         -  10  

4th  March  1587-8,    to  her  Majefty's  players,  for 
'       three  plays  prefented  before  her,  at  Chriftmas 

and  Shrovetide         -         -         -         -  20 

27th  February  1588-9,  to  the  Lord  Admiral's 
players,  for  two  interludes,  prelented  before 
her  Majefty,  on  the  Sunday  after  Chriftmas 
day,  and  Shrove  Sunday  laft        -        -        20  —  — 
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beft,  to  entertain  the  French  ambaflador,  with  her 
tayllors,  payntors,  filkivemen,  and   drappars,  ''   to 

On  the  l6th  March  J 588-9,  to  her  Majefty's  players,  for 
two  interludes  prelented  before  her,  on  St, 

Stephen's  da}-,  and  Shrove  Sunday        -         20 , 

10th  March  1589-00,  to  the  Lord  Admu-al's  fer- 
vants,  for  certain  feats  of  activity,  fliewed 
before  her,  on  the  33  December  laft        -         0  13  4 

Alfo  for  a  play  prefented  before  her,   on  Shrove- 

tuefdny  laft  -         -         -         -         -  6  13  4 

And  by  way  of  her  Majefty's  reward  -  6  13  4 

•  15th  March  1589-90,  to  John  Dutton  and  John 
Laiihon  [Lanhem]  two  of  the  Queen's  play- 
ers,   for  two  interludes,    ftiewed  before  her, 

on  St.  Stephen's  day,  and  Shrove  Sunday  laft  20 

5th  March  I59O-I,  to  her  Majefty's  players,  for 
four  interludes,  prefented  "before  her,  on  St. 
Stephen's  da}--,  Sunday  after  Newyear's  day. 
Twelfth  day,  and  Shrove  Sunday  -  2(5  13  4 

And  by  way  of  her  Majefty's  reward  -  13     6  8 

5th  March  ]590-l,  to  the  faid  players,  for 
lliewing  an  interlude  before  her,  on  New 
Year's  day  laft  -  -         -  -  0134 

And  by  way  of  her  Majefty's  reward  -  3     6  8 

D°.  to  the  Lord  Admiral's  fervants,  for  two  plays, 
prefented  before  her,  on  St.  John's  day,  and 
Shrove- tuefday  laft         -         -         -'-       1368 

And  by  way  of  her  Majefty's  reward  -  6  13  4 

20th  February  1591-2,  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford's 
fervants,  for  a  play  prelented  before  her,  on 
•Twelfth  night  laft       -         -         -         -  10 

D^.  to  Lord  Strange's  fervants,  for  fix  plays,  pre- 
fented before  her,  at  Whitehall — viz. — St. 
John's  Day  ;  Innocents  Day  ;  New  Year's 
Day  ;  Sunday  after  Twelfth  Day  3  Shrove 
Sunday;  and  Shrove  Tuefday  -  40 

And  by  way  of  her  Majelly's  reward  -  20 

D^.  to  the  Earl  of  Suflex's  fervants,  for  a  play 
prefented  before  her,  on  Sunday  after  New 
Year's  day,  the  2d  of  January  laft         -         10  „_.  ,..— 

27th  February  1501-2^   to  her  Majefty's  player?. 
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garnijli  the  old  gar menls  to  make  them  feme  frefJt 
'ao-aine-''    and   with   all   her  houfes,    and  clouds. 


for  a  play  prefented  by  them  before  her,    on 

St.  Stephen's  day  laft  -         -         -  10 

On  the  7th  March  1592-3,  to  Lord  Strange's  fervants, 
for  three  plays  prefented  before  her  Majefty 
at  Hampton-court,    viz.   St.  John's  Night ; 

New  Year's  Evej  and  New  Year's  day     -     20 

And  by  way  of  her  Majefty's  reward  -  10 

11th  March  1592-3,  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's 
fervants,  for  two  •  plays  prefented  before  her 
Majefty  at  court,  viz.  on  St.  John's  day,  at 
night,  and  Twelfth  day,  at  night  -  13     6  8 

And  by  way  of  her  Majefty's  reward  -  6  13  4 

27th  November  1597>  to  John  Hemings  and 
Thomas  Pope,  fervants  to  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain, for  fix  interludes,  prefented  before  her 
Majefty,  in  the  Chriftmas  holydays  laft     -     40 

And  by  way  of  her  Majefty's  reward  -  20 

3d  December  1598,  to  John  Hemings  aud.Thomas 
Pope,  fervants  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  for 
four  interludes,  prefented  before  her  Majefty  26  13  4 

And  by  way  of  her  Majefty's  reward  -  13^6  8 

D°.  to  Robert  Shatv,  and  Thomas  Downton, 
fervants  of  the  Earl  of  Noltingliam,  for  two 
plays  prefented  before  her  -         -  13     6  8 

And  by  way  of  her  Majefty's  reward  -  6  13  4 

ISth  February  1599-IOO,  to  John  Hemings,  for 
three  interludes,  Ihewed  before  her,  by  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  fervants,  viz.  on  St.  Ste- 
phen's day,  at  night,  Twelfth  day,  at  night, 
and  Shrove  Sunday,  at  night         -         -         20  —  — 

And  by  way  of  her  Majefty's  reward  -  10 

D'^.  to  JoJm  Siiawe  for  two  plays  prelented  be- 
fore her^  by  the  Lord  Admiral's  fervants,  on 
St.  John's  day,  and  New  Year's  day      -       20  marks. 

And  by  way  of  her  Majefty's  reward  -  6  13  4 

D°.  to  Robert  Brotvfie,  for  a  play  prefented  be- 
fore her,  by  the  Earl  of  Darby's  fervants,  on 
Shrove-tnefday,  at  night         -         -         -         6  13  4 

And  by  way  of  her  Majefty's  reward  -  5  marks. 
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and  hillsj  and  other  devices,  fhe  appears  neither  to 
have  made  any  Iplendid  Ihovv,  nor  furnifhed  any 
adequate  accommodations.  The  children  of  St. 
Paul's  probabl}'-  exhibited  their  paftimes  in  the  hall 
of  their  own  fchool-houfe.  The  regular  companies 
had  only  the  publick  inns,  within  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, where  they  could  pleafe  by  a6ling,  and  obtain 
their  fubfiftence  by  pleafing. 

The  year  1570  has  been  marked,  by  our  the- 
atrical hiftorians,  as  the  probable  epoch,  of  the 
firfl  ere6lion  of  regular  playhoufes.  As  early  as 
the  year  1570,  there  certainly  exifted  a  building, 
which  was  appropriated  to  fcenick  reprefentations, 
and  was  emphatically  called  The  Theatre.  It 
was  probably  fituated  in  the  Blackfriers,  without 
the  Lord  Mayor's  jurifdi6lion.^  Before  the  year 
1583,  theatres  and  curtaines  were  familiarly  known, 
and   puritanically  reprobated,    as   Femis  palaces."^ 


On  the  1 1  th  March  1 600- 1 ,  to  John  Hemhigs,  for  three 
interludes^  prefented  by  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's fervantSj  at  Chriftmas  laft  -  30  •— 


*  The  privy  council  on  the  1ft  of  Auguft,  IS^/,  wrote  to 
Lord  Wentworthj  to  the  Matter  of  the  Rolls,  and  the  Lieute- 
nant of  the  Tower,  "  that  for  avoiding  the  ficknefs  from  the 
heat  of  the  weather,  they  take  immediate  order,  as  the  Lord 
Mayor  had  done  within  the  city,  that  fuch  players  as  do  ufe  to 
play  without  the  city,  within  that  county  [Middlelex]  as  the 
Theatre,  and  fuch  like^  lliall  forbear  any  more  to  play  until 
Michaelmas  be  paft." 

^  Stubbs's  Anatomy  of  Alufes,  3583,  fign.  LV.  Stubbs 
inmiediately  fubjoins,  "  For  proof  whereof,  but  marke  the  flock- 
ing and  running  to  theaters  and  curtens,  daylie  and  hourely, 
night  and  daye,  tyme  and  tyde,  to  fee  playes  and  enterludes, 
where  fuch  wanton  geftures,  fuch  bawdie  fpeaches  ;  fuch  laugh- 
ing and  fleering  :  fuch  kifling  and  buffing  :  fuch  clipping  and 
culling  :  fuch  winkinge  and  glancinge  of  wanton  eyes,  and  the 
like  is  ufed,  as  is  wonderful  to  behold." — We  may  eafily  fup- 
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Before  the  year  1580,  there  was  a  playhoufe  at 
Newington-butts,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  which 
was  denominated  the  Theatre.^  The  paffion  for 
tlieatrical  reprefentations  was,  at  that  time,  become 
exceffive ;  as  we  may  learn,  indeed,  from  Stubbs's 
Anatomy  of  Ahufes  :  So  there  were  managers, 
who  endeavoured  to  gratify  the  popular  paffion  for 
fcenick  amufement,  by  creeling  theatres.  But,  it  is 
not  eafy  to  calculate  the  number  of  playhoufes,  in 
thofe  days,  nor  to  afcertain  their  iites.  It  feems, 
however,  certain,  that,  while  the  beams  of  Shak- 
ipeare's  fun  brightened  the  flage,  there  were  {oxim. 
principal  theatres  in  London,  and  its  fuburbs  :  The 
Globe  on  the  Banklide,  the  Curtain  in  Shoreditch, 
the  Red-Bull  in  St.  John's  Street,  and  the  Fortune 
in  White-crofs  Street ;  the  Theatre  in  Blackfriers, 
the  Cockpit  in  Drury  Lane,  and  a  more  private 
playhoufe  in  Whitefriers  :  Add  to  thefe  the  feverai 
theatres,  which  had,  in  the  mean  time,  arifen  in 
St.  Saviour's  parifli  from  this  paffion  of  the  people, 
who  laudably  preferred  the  fentimental  pleafure  of 
the  drama,  to  the  favage  entertainment  of  bear- 
baiting. 

But,  this  preference,  which  encreafed  the  num- 
ber of  theatres,  gave  offence  to  thofe,  who  wifhed 
to  influence  the  people,  in  their  religious- opinions, 
and  to  dire6t  them,  in  their  focial  conduct.  A 
violent  outcry  was,  now,  raifed  againft  the  number 
of  playhoufes.     Complaints  were   repeatedly  made 

pofe,  Stubbs  did  not  lb  much  dcfign  to  draw  a  pi6lure,  as  to 
daub  a  caracature. 

®  The  letters  of  the  privy  council,  dated  the  11th  of  May, 
i5S() ;  dlrcfting  the  theatres  to  be  ftiut  up,  for  preventing  pef- 
iilence. 
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to  the  priv'y-counci],9  of  the  manifold  abufes,  that 
had  grown  from  the  inanj/  houfes,  which  were  em-- 
ployed  in,  and  about  London,  for  common  Rage 
plays.  Thefe  complaints  were,  at  length,  fully 
confidered  by  tlie  privy-council.  The  wife  men^ 
who  compofed  the  councils  of  Elizabeth  declared, 
that  Jiage-playing  was  not  evil  in  itfelf.  They 
diflinguifhed  between  the  nfe,  and  the  abufe,  of 
falatary  recreations,  in  a  well  governed Jtate.  And 
tliey  determined,  "  as  her  Majeltie  fometimes  took 
delight  in  feeing,  and  hearing  the  ftage  plays,"  to 
regulate  the  liage,  by  reducing  the  number  of 
theatres,  and  increafing  tl?eir  ufefulnefs.  For  th-efe 
ends,  the  privy-council,  who  did  not  diflrnft  their 
own  power,  iflued,  on  the  22d  of  June,  1600,  an 
order  "  for  the  reftraint  of  the  immoderate  ufe 
of  playhoufes,"  which,  as  it  does  honour  to  their 
wifdom,  and  is  curious  in  itfelf,  I  have  fubjoined  in 
a  marginal  note.^ 


^  The  veftry  of  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  where  fo  many 
playhoufes  had  been  erefted,  thought  fit  to  order,  on  the  19th 
of  July,  159s,  "  that  a  petition  fhall  be  made  to  the  hodye  of 
the  councell,  concerning  the  playhoufes  in  this  parifh  ;  wherein 
the  enorn)ities  fliall  be  fliowed  that  comes  thereby  to  the  parifh  ; 
and  that  in  refpeft  thereof  they  may  be  difmilTed  and  put  down 
from  playing  :  And  that  iiij  or  ij  of  the  churchwardens  &c.  fliali 
prefent  the  caufe  with  a  coUeftor  of  the  Borough-fide,  and  ano- 
ther of  the  Bankfide,"  As  the  playhoufes  were  not  put  down, 
the  fame  vellry  tried  to  derive  a  profit  from  them,  by  tything 
them ;  and  on  the  28th  of  March,  16OO,  "  It  was  ordered,  that 
the  churchwardens  fliall  talk  with  the  players  for  tithes  for  their 
playhoufes,  and  for  the  refi:  of  the  new  tanne  houfes,  near  there- 
abouts within  the  liberty  of  the  Cl'mhe,  and  for  money  for  the 
poore  according  to  the  order  taken  before  my  Lords  of  Canter- 
bury, London,  and  Mr  of  (he  Revels."  [Thcfe  curious  extrafts 
were  copied  from  the  parifli-regifter.] 

'  An  order  of  tlie  privv  council  for  the  reftralnt  of-  the  num- 
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s 

ill  this  theatrical  edi6l  of  the  privy-council,  we 
fee    the   wifdom    of  Elizabeth's  minifters.      They 


ber  of  playhoufes.     [From   the  councii-re'gifter  of  the   22d  of 
June,  1600.] 

*'  Whereas  divers  coraplauits  have  been  heretofore  made  unto 
the  Lords  and  others  of  her  Majefty's  privy-council,  of  the  ma- 
nifold abufes  and  diforders  that  have  grown  and  do  continue  by 
occafion  of  many  houles,  ereded,  and  employed  in,  and  about, 
the  city  of  London,  for  common  ftage  plays :  And  now  very 
lately  by  reafon  of  Ibme  complaints  exhibited  by  fundry  perfons 
againft  the  building  of  the  like  houfe  in  or  near  Golding-lane,  by 
one  Edward  Allen,  a  fervant  of  the  right  honble  the  Lord  Ad- 
miral, the  matter  as  well  in  ge^eralty  touching  ail  the  faid  houfes 
for  ftage  plays,  and  the  ufe  of  playing,  as  in  particular,  concern- 
ing the  faid  houfe  now  in  hand  to  be  built  in  or  near  Golding-  ' 
lane,  hath  been  brought  into  quetlion  and  confultation  among 
their  Lordfliips.      Forafmuch  as  it  is  manifellly   known,    and 
granted  that  the  multitude  of  the  faid  houfes,  and  the  mif-govern- 
ment  of  them,  hath  been  and  is  daily  occafion,    of  the  idle, 
riotous,  and  diftolute  living  of  great  numbers  of  people,  that 
leaving  all  fuch  honeft  and  painful  courle  of  life  as  they  ftiould 
follow,    do  meet  and  aflemble  there,    and  of  many  particular 
abufes  and  diforders  that  do  thereupon  enfue.      And  yet  never- 
thelefs  it  is  confidered  that  the  ule  and  exerclfe  of  fuch  plays 
(not  being  evil  in  itfelf)  may  with  a  good  order  and  moderation, 
be  fufFered  in  a  well-governed  ftate  :  And  that  her  JVIajefty  being 
pleafed  fometimes  to  take  delight  and  recreation  in  the  fight  and 
hearing  of  them,    fome  order  is  fit  to  be  taken,    for  the  allow- 
ance and  maintenance  of  fuch  perfons  as  are  thought  meeteft  in 
that  kind  to  yield  her  Majefty  recreation  and  delight,  and  con  fe- 
quently  of  the  houfes  that  mull  ferve  for  publick  playing  to  keep 
them  in  exercife.  To  the  end  therefore  that  both  the  great  abufes 
of   the  plays  and  playing  houfes  may  be  redrelled,    and  yet  the 
aforefaid  ufe  and  moderation  of  them  retained  ;  The  Lords  and 
the  reft  of  her  Majefty's  privy-council,  with  one  and  full  confent 
have  ordered  in  manner  and  form  as  followeth : — 

Firft — That  there  ihall  be  about  the  city  two  houfes  and  no 
more,  allowed  to  ferve  for  the  ufe  of  the  common  ftage  plays  ; 
of  the  which  houfes,  one  fliall  be  in  Surrey,  in  that  place  which 
js  commonly  called  the  Ba7ik/ide  or  thereabouts,  and  the  other 
\n  Middlefex. — And  for  as  much  as  their  Lordlliips  have  been  in- 
formed by  Edmund  Tilney    Efqr.    her  INIajefty's  fervant  and 
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allowed  tlie  life  of  theatres,  but  endeavourec^,  by 
corrective    regulations,    to    prevent   the   ahufes  of 

Mafter  of  the  Revels,  that  the  houfe  now  in  hand  to  be  built  by 
the  faid  Edward  Allen,  is  not  intended  to  increafe  the  number 
of  the  playhoufes  but  to  be  inllead  of  another  (namely  the  Cur- 
tain) which  is  either  to  be  J'uined,  and  plucked  down,  or  to  be 
put  to  fome  other  good  ule,  as  alfo  that  the  fituation  thereof  is 
meet  and  convenient  for  that  purpofe  :  It  is  likewife  ordered, 
that  the  faid  houfe  of  Allen  fliall  be  allowed  to  be  one  of  the 
two  houfes,  and  namely  for  the  houfe  to  be  allowed  in  Mlddle- 
fex  for  the  company  of  players  belonging  to  the  Lord  Admiral, 
fo  as  the  houfe  called  the  Curtain  be  (as  it  is  pretended)  either 
ruinated,  or  applied  to  fome  other  good  ufe.  And  for  the  other 
houie  to  be  allowed  on  Surrey  fide,  wliereas  their  Lordfliips  are 
pleated  to  permit,  to  the  company  of  players,  that  Ihall  play 
there,  to  make  their  own  choice,  which  they  will  have,  of  divers 
houles  that  are  there,  chooting  one  of  them  and  no  more.  And 
the  faid  company  of  players,  being  the  fervants  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  that  are  to  play  there,  have  made  choice,  of  the 
houfe  called  The  Globe  5  it  is  ordered,  that  the  faid  houfe  and 
none  other  ihall  be  there  allowed  :  And  efpecially  it  is  forbidden 
that  any  ftagc  plays  Ihall  be  played  (as  fometimes  they  have  been) 
in  any  common  inn  for  publick  alTembly  in  or  near  about  the 
city. 

Secondly — Forafmuch  as  thele  ftage  plays,  by  the  multitude  of 
houfes  and  company  of  players  have  been  lb  frequent  not  ferving 
for  recreation,  but  inviting  and  caUing  the  people  daily  from  their 
trade  and  work  to  mifpend  their  time.  It  is  likewife  ordered, 
that  the  two  feveral  companies  of  players  alhgned  unto  the 
two  houfes  allowed,  may  play  each  of  them  in  their  feveral 
houfe  twice  a  week,  and  no  oftener  ;  and  efpecially  they  fhall 
refrain  to  play  on  the  Sabbath-day,  upon  pain  of  imprilbnment 
and  further  penalty  :  And  that  they  Ihall  forbear  altogether  in 
the  time  of  Lent,  and  likewife  at  fuch  time  and  times  as  any  ex- 
traordinary licknefs  or  infection  of  difeafe  fliall  appear  to  be  in  or 
about  the  city. 

Thirdly — Becaufe  the  orders  will  be  of  little  force  and  efFeft 
unlefs  they  be  duly  put  in  execution,  by  thofe  unto  whom  it  ap- 
pertaineth  to  fee  them  executed  :  It  ii  ordered  that  feveral  copies 
of  thefe  orders  fhall  be  lent  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and 
to  the  juftices  of  the  peace  of  the  counties  of  Middlefex,  and  Sur- 
rey, and  that  letters  Ihall  be  written  unto  them  from  their  Lord- 
fliipsj  ftridly  charging  them  to  fee  to  the  execution  of  the  fame. 
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them  ;  acknov/ledging,  in  the   language  of  John 
Taylor,  the  water-poet : 

"  For,  plays  are  good,  or  bad,  as  they  are  us'd  ; 
*'  And,  belt  inventions  often  are  abus'd." 

For  all  the  falutary  purpofes  of  honeji  recreation^ 
they  deemed  two  playhoufes  fufficient ;  one  in 
Middlefex,  which  was  to  be  The  Fortune  ;  and  one 
in  Surrey,  to  be  The  Globe  :  And,  forefeeing  that 
thofe  regulations  would  be  of  little  efFe61,  without 
enforcement,  either  for  enjoying  the  ufe,  or  correct- 
ing the  abufe,  of  many  playhoufes,  the  privy-coun- 
cil wrote  letters  from  Greenwich,  on  the  22d  of 
June,  1600,  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and 
tothejuftices  of  Middlefex,  and  of  Surrey  ;  urging 
them,  by  every  proper  motive,  to  carry  thofe  wife 
regulations  into  effedlual  execution.^  Owing  to 
whatever  caufe,  whether  want  of  authority,  in  the 
magiftrates,  or  want  of  inclination  in  the  menj 
thefe  orders  of  the  privy-council  were  not  executed. 
The  diforders  of  the  playhoufes  rather  increafed, 
than  diminifhed.  The  mayor,  and  aldermen  of 
London,  felt  the  grievance,  without  being  able  to 
apply  the  remedy  :  For,  they  were  neither  urged, 
by  the  clamour,  of  the  multitude,  nor  fiipported, 
by  the  voice  of  the  people  ;  who  now  reliihed  the- 
atrical amufements,  as  they  were  better  accommo- 
dated, in  the  many  new  playhoufes,  and  better 
gratified    by    the    reprefentation    of    Shakfpeare's 


as  well  by  committing  to  prlfon  any  owners  of  playhoufes,  and. 
players,  as  fliall  difobey  and  refirt  thefe  orders,  as  bv  any  other 
good  and  lawful  means  that,  in  tlieir  difcretion  they  iliall  hnd  ex- 
pedient, and  to  certify  their  Lordfliips  from  time  to  time  as  they 
Ihall  fee  caiile  of  their  proceedings  herein." 

'  Council  regifter  of  the  22d  June,  lO'OO, 
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dramas.  The  privy-council  did  not  fo  much  par- 
take of  the  Icenick  enthufiafm  of  the  people,  as  they 
viewed  the  popular  concourfe  to  fcenick  reprefenta- 
tions,  in  the  light  of  a  political  difofder ;  which, 
having  increafed  under  reftraint,  required  correc- 
tion, rather  than  countenance.  In  this  fpirit,  they 
wrote  a  ftronger  letter  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  and 
aldermen,  of  London,  on  the  3 111  of  December, 
1601  ;' reprehending  pad:  neglects,  and  requiring 
future  compliance  with  the  former  orders. 3     The 


^  The  following  is  a  tranfcript  of  the  letter  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Aldermen,  from  the  council  regifter  of  the  3111  of  Decem- 
ber,  1601  : 

"  We  have  received  a  letter  from  you,  renewing  a  complaint 
of  the  great  abufe  and  diforder  within  and  about  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, by  i^eafon  of  the  multitude  of  playhoufes,    and  the  inordi- 
nate refort  and  concourle  of   dilfolute  and  idle  people  daily  unto 
pul^lick  ftage  plays  ;  for  the  which  information,  as  wee  do  com- 
mend your  Lordfliip  becaufe  it  betokeneth  your  care  and  defire 
to  reform  the  diforders  of  the  city  :   So  wee  muft  let  you  know, 
that  we  did  much  rather  expetil  to  underiland  that  our  order  (fet 
down  and  prefcribed  about  a  year  and  a  half  fince  for  reforma- 
tion of   the  faid  diforders  upon  the  like  complaint  at  that  time) 
had  been  duly  executed,    than  to  find  the  fame  diforders  and 
abufes  fo  much  increafed  as  they  are.      The  blame  whereof,  as 
we  cannot  but  impute  in  great  part  to  the  juftices  of  the  peace  or 
fome  of  them  in  the  counties  of  Middlefex,    and  Surrey,    who 
had  fpecial  direction  and  charge  from  us  to  fee  our  faid  order  exe- 
cuted, for  the  confines  of  the  city,  wherein  the  moftpart  of  thofe 
playhoufes  are  fituate  :  So  wee  do  with  that  it  might  appear  unto 
us,  that  any  thing  hath  been  endeavoured  by  the  predecelfor  of 
you  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  by  you  the  aldermen,  for  the  redrefs 
of  the  faid  enormities,  and  for  obfervation  and  execution  of  our 
laid  order  within  the  city  :    We  do  therefore  once  again  renew 
hereby  our  diredlion  unto  you  (as  we  have  done  by  our  letters  to 
the  jullices  of  Middlefex,  and  Surrey)  concerning  the  obrerva-* 
tion  of  our  former  order,  which  wee  do  pray  and  require  you  to 
caufe  duly  and  diligently  to  be  put  in  execution  for  all  points 
thereof,  and  efpecially  for  the  exprefs  and  ftreight  prohibition  of 
any  more  playhoufes,  than  thofe  two  that  are  mentioned  and  al- 
lowed in  the  faid  order  :  Charging  and  ftraitly  commanding  all 
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privy-council,  on  the  fame  day,  wrote,  witii  a 
Iharper  pen,  to  the  jullices  of  Middlefex,  and 
Surrey,  letters  of  reproof,  rather  than  directions,  in 
thefe  energetick  terms  :  "  It  is  in  vain  for  us  to  take 
knowledge  of  great  abufes,  and  to  give  order  for 
redrefs,  if  our  directions  find  no  better  execution, 
than  it  feemeth  they  do  ;  and  we  mull  needs  im- 
pute the  blame  thereof  to  you,  the  jafticcs  of 
peace,  that  are  pat  in  truft  to  fee  them  performed ; 
whereof  we  may  give  you  a  plain  initance  in  the 
great  abufe  continued,  or  rather  increafed,  in  the 
multitude  of  playhoufes,  and  ftage  plays,  in,  and 
about,  the  city  of  London.'^" 

In  thofe  proceedings,  for  reflraining  the  number 
of  playhoufes,  and  checking  the  popular  concourfe 
to  fcenick  entertainments,  a  difcerning  eye  may 
perceive,  that  ftage  plays,  rather  than  the  EngliQi 
ftage  in  general,  had  rifen  to  great,  though  not  to 
thegreateft  fplendour.  At  the  demife  of  Elizabeth, 
Shakfpeare  had  produced  two  and  twenty  of  his 
immortal  dramas.  The  commiffion,  which  Eli- 
zabeth eftablifhed,  in  1589,  ^'^^  revifing  plays,  be- 
fore Shakfpeare's  appearance,  as  a  dramatic,  had 
an  obvious  tendency  to  form  the  chaltity  of  his 
mufe  ;  as  the  chaftity  of  Shakfpeare's  mufe  had  the 


fuch  perfons  as  are  the  owners  of  any  of  the  houfes  ufed  for 
ftage  plays  within  the  city,  not  to  permit  any  more  public  plays 
to  be  ufed,  exercifed,  or  fliowed  from  henceforth  in  their  faid 
houfes  :  and  to  take  bonds  of  them  (if  you  Ihall  find  it  needful) 
for  the  performance  thereof,  or  if  they  iliall  refufe  to  enter  into 
bonds,  or  to  obferve  oar  faid  order,  then  to  commit  them  to  pri- 
fon,  untill  they  fliall  conform  themfelves  thereunto  :  And  fo 
praying  you,  as  yourlelf  do  make  the  complaint,  and  find  the 
enormity,  fo  to  apply  your  beft  endeavour  to  the  remedy  of  thft 
abufe." 

*  Council  re^ifter  of  that  date. 
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lame  tendency  to  reform  the  popular  tafte.  To 
this  pure  iburce  of  refinement,  and  of  pleafure,  we 
may  trace  the  popular  paffion  for  theatrical  repre- 
fentations,  which  the  minifters  of  Elizabeth  reo;ard- 
ed  as  a  diforder,  requiring  neceflary  reform.  The 
concourfe  of  the  people  to  the  playhoufe  enabled 
the  managers  of  them,  firft,  to  furnilh  fimple 
accommodation,  then  to  give  greater  convenience, 
and  laftly,  to  fuperadd  ornamental  fplendour  :  This 
progrefs  of  improvement,  we  may  remark,  drew 
ftill  more  the  popular  refort ;  while  more  ample 
recompenfe  fupplied  the  means  of  higher  gratifica- 
tion to  the  multitudes,  who,  at  the  demife  of  Eli- 
zabeth, found  in  theatrical  reprefentations  their 
greatefl  am  u  fern  en  t. 

Such  are  the  various  views,  which  thofe  new 
notices  give  of  the  ftage,  in  England,  at  every  fiep 
of  its  progrefs.  As  -Scotland  was  inhabited,  during 
every  period,  by  people  of  the  flime  lineage,  its 
laws,  its  cuftoms,  and  its  amufements,  were,"  in 
every  age,  nearly  alike.  When  the  warlike  fports 
of  the  held  were  fafhionable  amono;  the  valorous 
people  of  England,  tournaments,  and  other  martial 
paftimes,  were  the  delight  of  the  hardy  inhabitants 
of  Scotland. 5  When  London  had  its  abbot  of 
riiifrule^    Edinburgh   had    its   abbot   of  unreajbn  ;^ 


'  Arnot's  Edin".  /I  :  "  William  the  Lion,  who  died  in  1212, 
gave  to  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  a  valley,  on  the  road  to  Leith, 
for  the  fpeeial  purpole  of  holding  tournaments  and  other  manly- 
feats  of  arms. 

*  Arnot's  Edin~,  7^.  In  1555,  the  parliament  of  Scotland 
paffed  an  a£t  "  Anentis  Robert  Hude  and  Abbot  of  Un-reafon  j" 
whereby  it  was  ordained,  "  that  in  all  times  cummyng,  na  maner 
of  perfon  be  chofen  Robert  Hude,  nor  Little  John,  Abbot  of 
Unreafon,  Queenis  of  May,  nor  otherwife,  noulher  in  burgh, 
nor  to  Landwart."  [Skenes  Ades,  1597,  p.  150.]    Thofe  fports 
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when  the  citizens  of  London  amufed  themfeU'es 
with  the  feftive  feats  of  Robin  Hood,  the  ciuzens 
of  Edinburgh  diverted  themlclvcs  with  the  manly 
exercifes  of  Robert  Hude  ;''  and  while  the  vouth  of 
London  rofe  in  tumult,  when  their  fports  were 
reftrained,  the  bairns'^  of  Edinburgh  ran  into 
infurre6lion5  when  an  attempt  was  made,  at  the 
sera  of  the  Reformation,  to  fupprefs  the  game  of 
Robin  Hood.  In  Scotland,  the  drama  held  the  fame 
courfe,  as  in  England,  fromrudenefs  to  refinement ; 
beginning  With Jcriptural  mysteries  ;9  improving 
with  MORALITIES  ;  and  Jinijldng  off  with  mo- 
narchicke  tragedies.^ 

It  was  not  at  Edinburgh  alone,  that  the  Abbot 
of  Unreafon  pra6tifed  his  ruftick  revelry.  At  Aber- 
deen, a  city,  noted  in  every  age  for  hilaritv,  they 
had  in  very  early  times,  an  Abbot  of  Bonne- Acorde^^ 

of  the  field  were  fnrely  very  harmlefs,  perhaps  falatary  :  But, 
the  ynnralities,  which,  at  that  very  epoch,  were  fet  forth  by  Sir 
David  I,yndlay,  were  certainly  la  the  higheft  degree  obfcene  in 
their  reprelentation,  and  immoral  in  their  tendency. 

7  Id- 

*  Let  no  minute  commentator  remark  the  Scotticifm  of  that 
good  old  Englijh  word,  which  is  fometimes  ufed  by  Shakfpeare 
and  Ben  Jonfon, 

»  lb.  75. 

*  Lord  Stirling's  Works. 

'  "  1445  April  the  30th  :  The  council  and  many  of  the  gild- 
brethren  for  letting  and  ftanching  of  divers  enormities  done  in 
time  bygone  by  the  allots  of  the  lurgh  called  of  bone  acorde 
[propofed]  that  in  time  coming  they  will  giue  no  fees  to  no  fuch 
abbots  ;  and  for  this  inftant  year  they  will  haue  no  fuch  abbot, 
but  that  the  alderman  for  the  time  and  any  baillie  he  chufes  to 
take  with  (joint  til)  him  to  fupply  that  faute  (want)."  [MS.  ex- 
tracts from  the  city  records  of  Aberdeen.]  The  Abbot  of  Bonne 
Acorde  was,  however,  fo  agreeable  to  the  people,  that  he  con- 
inued  long  after  to  gratify  them  yearly  with  publick  fports :  And 

Hh4    ^ 
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who  gratified  the  citizens  with  a  play  ;  a  fcriptural 
play,  or  myjieryj^  About  a  century  after  the  a6l- 
ing  of  the  myftery  of  the  Halihlude  on  the  JVynd- 
myllhill,  at  Aberdeen,  Sir  David  Lyndfay  exhibited 
his  moralities  upon  the  Caftlehill,  near  Cowpar-in- 
Fife.  The  farcafm  of  the  fatirifl:  was  chiefly  level- 
led at  the  prelats,  the  monks,  and  the  Jiuns,  who 
were  exhibited,  as  extremely  worthlefs  :  But,  what 
muft  have  been  the  coarfenefs  of  the  barons,  the 
dames,  and  the  monarch,  who  could  hear  fuch 
ribaldry,  without  indignation,  and  fee  fuch  obfcene- 
nefs,  without  a  blufh.4 

A  reformation  was,  however,  at  hand,  which  is 
faid  to  have  been  brought  forward,  full  as  much  by 
the  moralities  of  Lindfay,  as  by  the  fermons  of 
Knox.     The  Church  of  Scotland,   as  it  adopted  its 


i\i&  fees  which  were  objefted  to  in  1445,  were  afterwards  fettled 
at  ten  merks  a  year.     [City  records,  'jt\\  Augaft,  MS6.] 

^  On  the  22d  of  Oftober,  lA-i5,  Thomas  Lawfon  was  re- 
ceived as  a  burgefs  of  Aberdeen  ;  a  privilege  which  was  lately 
granted  him,  when  he  was  abbot  of  bonne  acorde,  for  his  ex- 
pences  laid  out  by  him  in  a  certain  play  [ludo]  de  ly  halil-ludr 
apud  ly  IFyndmill  hill,  [MS.  extrads  from  the  city  records, 
which  were  written,  in  thofe  times,  partly  in  low  Latin;,  and 
partly  in  Norman  French.] 

*  It  appears  from  Leland's  ColleSianca,  Vol.  IV.  p.  300,  as 
Mr.  Malone  has  indeed  remarked,  that  when  the  marriage  of 
James  the  IVth  with  Margaret,  the  eldell:  daughter  of  Henry 
the  Vllth,  was  celebrated  at  Edinburgh,  in  1503,  "  after  dyn- 
iiiir  a  moralitie  was  played  by  the  faid  Matter  Ingliilie  and  hys 
companyons,  in  the  pretence  of  the  King  and  Qwene,  and  then 
daunces  were  daunced."  Yet,  the  hiftorian  of  the  llage  feems 
not  to  have  adverted,  that  Matter  Inglifhe,  and  his  companyons, 
with  meniirells  of  mufick,  accompanied  Margaret  from  Wynd- 
for-caftle  to  Holyrood-houfe.  [lb,  26/,  280,  28().]  I  have, 
however,  fliown  from  the  evidence  of  records,  the  exiflence  of 
fimilar  plays,  in  Scotland,  upwards  of  half  a  century  before  thai 
memorable  epoch. 
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fundamental  principles,  from  the  religions  pradlices 
of  Geneva,  at  the  fame  time  alfumed  its  enmity  to 
dramatick  exhibitions.  It  is,  neverthelefs,  certain, 
that  a  company  of  players  performed  at  Perth,  in 
June,  1589.  ^^  obedience,  indeed,  to  the  a6f  of 
the  afiembly,  which  had  been  made  in  1575,5  they 
applied  to  the  confiftory  of  the  church,  for  a  li- 
cence ;  fhowing  a  copy  of  their  play  :  And,  they 
were,  accordingly,  permitted  to  a6l  the  play,  on 
condition,  however,  that  no  fwearing,  banning, 
nor  any  fcurrility  fhall  be  fpoken,  which  would  be  a 
fcandal  to  religion,  and  an  evil  example  to  others.^" 
Thus,  it  appears,  that  the  church  of  Scotland 
adopted  analogous  meafures  to  the  judicious  regula- 
tions of  the  wife  miniflers  of  England,  at  the 
fame  epoch  ;  by  allov/ing  the  life,  but  preventing 
the  ahiLJe  of  dramatick  exhibitions.  As  a  fcholar, 
and  a  poet,  King  James  admired  the  drama.  And, 
fome  EngUPi  comedians  coming  to  Edinburgh,  in 
J  599,  he  gave  them   a   licenfe  to  a61,  though  lie 


*  "  By  the  General  Affembly  begun  and  holden  at  Edinburgh 
the  7th  day  of  March  1574  : 

"  It  is  thoucht  meit  and  concludit  yat  na  clerk  playcs,  come- 
dies or  tragedies  be  maid  of  ye  cannonicall  Scriptures  alfweil  new 
as  auld  on  Sabboth  day  nor  vvark  day  in  time  coming.  The  con- 
travenars  hereof  (if  they  be  minlfters)  to  be  fecludit  fra  yr  func- 
tion and  if  they  be  utheris  to  be  pnnifiiit  be  ye  difcipline  of  ye 
kirk  ;  and  ordains  an  article  to  be  given  in  to  lick  as  litts  upon  yz 
policle  yat  for  uther  playes  comedies  tragedies  and  utheris  profaine 
playes  as  are  not  maid  upon  authentick  pairtes  of  ye  Scriptures, 
may  be  confident  before  they  be  exponit  publidlie  and  yat  they 
be  not  played  upon  ye  Sabboth  dayes."  [From  the  MS,  "  Buik 
of  the  Univerfal  Kirk  of  Scotland  quhairin  ye  heides  and  conclu- 
liones  devytit  be  the  miniflers  and  commiliioners  of  the  particular 
kirks  thairof  are  fpecially  expreflit  and  containit." 

^  An  Account  of  Perth,  1796,  p.  40,  by  the  Rev,  Mr.  Scott, 
who  quotes  the  old  records  for  the  fads. 
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thereby  offended  the  eccleftajticks,  who  wanted  not 
fuch  provocation  to  difturb  his  government.'' 

Yet,  plays  and  players  maybe  confidered,  a.s^/ight~ 
lefsj'ubjiances,  in  Scotland,  during  that  age.  Nor, 
has  diligence  been  able  to  Ibow  in  the  Scottifli 
literature,  any  thing  like  a  comedie,  hiitorie,  or 
tragedie,  from  the  revival  of  learning,  to  the  ac-r 
ceffion  of  King  James.  The  fcurrilities  of  Lynd- 
fay  can  no  more  be  conlidered  as  legitimate  dramas, 
than  the fcurrilje/is  of  Skelton,  "  a  fharpe  fatirift, 
indeed,"  fays  Puttenham,  *'  but  v/ith  more  rayling 
and  fcofFery  than  became  a  poet  laureat."^  Fliilo  tus, 
which,  when  orginally  printed,  in  l603,  was  enti- 
tled, "  Ane  verie  excellent,  and  dele6labill  Trea^ 
iife,''  was  called  a  comedie,  when  it  was  republifhed 
in  ]6l2.  The  marriage  of  Philotus,  as  we  fee  it, 
in  this  rhapfodical  colloquy,  can  fcarce  be  called  a 
lucdding  mannerly  modejt :  Nor  ought  we  to  be  fur- 


'  Archbifliop  Spottifwood  gives  the  following  account  of  that 
tranfaftion  :  "  In  the  end  of  the  year  [1599]  happened  fome  new 
jars  betwixt  the  King  and  the  minilters  of  Edinburgh  ;  becaufe 
of  a  company  of  Englilh  comedians^  whom  the  King  had  li- 
cenfed  to  play  within  the  burgli.  The  minifters  being  offended 
with  the  liberty  given  them,  did  exclaim  in  their  fermons  againft 
llage-plavers,  their  unvalinefs  and  immodeft  behaviour  ;  and  in 
their  feflions  made  an  a6l,  prohihili ii g  people  to  refori  unto  their 
■plays,  under  pain  of  the  church  cenfiircs.  The  King,  taking 
this  to  be  a  difcharge  of  his  licenfe,  called  the  feflions  before  the 
council,  and  ordained  them  to  annul  their  sSt.,  and  not  to  reftrain 
the  people  from  going  to  thefe  comedies  :  Which  they  promifed, 
and  accordingly  performed  ;  whereof  publication  was  made  the 
day  after,  and  all  that  pleafed  permitted  to  repair  unto  the  fame, 
to  the  great  offence  of  the  minifters."  [HiJ/ori/  nf  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  p,  457 J]  In  this  account,  there  feem  to  be  im- 
plied two  points  ;  that  King  .Tames  did  not  fend  for  the  Englifh 
comedians  :  and  that  there  was  not  any  company  of  Scottifli  co- 
medians, in  Scotland,  during  his  reign. 

^  The  Arte  of  Englijh  Poefie,   1589,  p.  50. 
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prized,  that  the  church  of  Scotland  preferred  a  fad 
funeral feafi,  to  the  coarfe  and  immodeft  dialogues 
which  were  prefented  on  the  playjield  to  an  un- 
enlightened people.  But  Lord  Stirling  was  now 
tveaving  ivarp,  and  weaving  woof  the  ivinding- 
fleet  of  obfcene  plays  :  And,  the  'inonarchicke  tra- 
gedies, which  muft  be  allowed  to  have  fentiments 
that  fparkle,  though  no  words  that  Irarn,  were  en- 
titled to  the  honour  of  James's  acceptance,  and  to 
the  higher  honour  of  Shakfpeare's  adoption. 

The  hiftorian  of  the  Englifli  ftage  has  aptly  di- 
vided his  fubje(^l  into  three  periods  :  Thefrft,  from 
the  origin  of  dramatick  entertainments,  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  Shakfpeare's  dramas;  the fecond,  dur- 
ins:  the  illumination  of  the  fcene,  by  the  fun  of 
Shakfpeare  ;  and  the  third,  from  the  time  that  this 
great  luminary  ceafed  to  give  light,  and  heat,  and 
animation  to  the  theatrick  world.  Of  the  firft  of 
thofe  periods,  much  has  already  been  faid  ;  of  the 
jfecond,  fomething  remains  to  be  added ;  and  of 
the  laft,  little  need  be  remarked  :  It  has  been  mv 
conftant  endeavour,  as  it  will  be  my  fabfcquent 
practice,  to  add  the  new  to  the  old,  rather  than 
to  make  the  old  feem  new. 

The  demife  of  Elizabeth  gave  a  different  order 
to  the  feveral  parts  of  our  theatrical  arrangements. 
King  James  is  laid  ''  to  have  patronized  the  ftage 
with  as  much  warmth,  as  his  predeceflbr  : "  But, 
after  all  the  inquiries,  which  have  been  hitherto 
made,  it  has  remained  unknown,  that  a  kind  of 
theatrick  revolution  took  place,  on  the  arrival  of 
James  from  Scotland.  While  he  was  beftowing 
grace  on  every  rank,  he  fhowed  particular  favour 
to  the  actors.^   He  accepted  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 

^  There  is  the  following  paflage  in  Gilbert  Dugdale's  Time 
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fervants,  as  his  own  ;  the  Queen  retained  the  Earl 
of"  Worcefter's  fervants,  as  her's ;  and  Prince 
Henry  took  the  Earl  of  Nottingham's  players,  for 
his  dramatick  fervants.  King  James  arrived,  at 
the  Charterhoufe,  London,  on  the  7th  of  May, 
l603  ;  which  may  be  deemed  the  epoch  of  that 
revolution.  On  the  igth  of  May  he  granted  the 
licenfe,  which  was  firll  publiflied  by  Rhymer,  in 
1705,  io\\\'ajervant.'=;,  Laurence  Fletcher,  William 
Shakfpeare,  Richard  Burbadge,  Augufline  Phillipes, 
John  Hemings,  Henrie  Condel,  William  Slye,  Ro- 
bert Armin,  and  their  aflbciates,  "  freely  to  exer- 
cife  the  faculty  of  playing  comedies,  tragedies, 
hiftories,  interludes,  morals,  paftorals,  flage  plaies, 
as  well  within  their  noiu  uj'ual  houfe,  called  the 
Globe,  as  within  any  convenient  places,  in  any 
city,  and  univerfitie,  within  his  kingdoms,  and 
dominions."  Ample,  and  favourable,  as  this  li- 
cenfe was  to  thofe  fervants,  it  did  not  give  them 
any  exclufive  privilege,  which  could  prevent  the 
actors  of  the  Queen,  or  the  fervants  of  the  Prince, 
from  a6ling  limilar  plays,  within  his  realms  ;  though 
they  were  thus  diftinguifhed  by  the  royal  licenfe. 
Of  fuch  players,  who  were  Hill  more  diftinguifhed, 
as  the  original  adlors  of  Shakfpeare's  chara6ters,  it 


Triumphant,  which  was  printed  by  R.  B.  [Robert  Barker]  in 
1604,  fignr.  B  •■ — "  Nay  ;  fee  the  bounty  of  our  all  kind  fove- 
rsigne  ;  not  only  to  the  iiidiiFerent  of  worth,  and  the  worthy  of 
honour,  did  He  freely  deal  about  thefe  caufes  :  But,  to  the  mean 
gave  grace ;  as  taking  to  himfelf  the  late  Lord  Chamberlain's 
i'ervants,  now  the  King's  aclers  ;  the  Queen,  taking  to  her  the 
Earl  of  Uyhr/rer's  fervants,  that  are  now  her  afieis  ;  and  the 
Prince,  their  /b???ze  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  full  of  hope,  took 
to  him  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  his  fervants,  who  are  now  hi$ 
aSlers  ;  fo  that  of  I/Ord's  fervants^  they  are  now  the  fervants  of 
the  Kin?,  Queen,  and  Prince," 
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may  gratify  curiofity,  to  know  a  little  more  of  the 
life,  and  end. 


LAURENCE  FLETCHER. 

Of  this  perfonage,  who  now  appeared  at  the  head 
of  the  King's  fervants,  in  the  royal  licenfe  of  1 603, 
Mr.  MaJone,  the  hiiiorian  of  our  iiage,  has  laid  no- 
thing. Fletcher  was  probably  of  St.  Saviour's,  South- 
wark;  where  feveral  families  of  the  name  of  Fletcher 
dwelt,  as  appears  from  the  parilli  regifter.  He  was 
placed  before  Shakfpeare  and  Richard  Burbadge,  in 
King  James's  licenfe,  as  much  perhaps  by  accident, 
as  defign.  Auguftine  Phillips,  when  he  made  his 
will,  in  May,  l605,  bequeathed  to  A/^/e//oz6',  Lau- 
rence Fletcher,  twenty  fhillings.  And  this  fellow 
of  Phillips,  and  of  Shakfpeare,  was  buried  in  St. 
Saviour's  church,  on  the  12th  of  September,  1608." 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  publifhed  any  work, 
either  in  profe  or  verfe. 

WILLLAM  SHAKSPEARE. 

The  great  outlines  of  the  life  of  this  illuftrious 
dramatilt  are  fufficiently  known.  He  was  born  on 
the  23d  of  April,  1 364 ;  and  died,  where  he  was 
born,  on  the  23d  of  April,  1616.  Early  in  life, 
before- he  could  have  acquired  any  profeffion,  he 
became  a  hulband,  and  a  father.     Whether  he  ever 


*  The  parlfli  regifter  records  that  event  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  "  16G8,  September  12th  [was  buried]  Laurence  Fletcher, 
3  vian,  in  the  church."  I  could  not  find,  in  the  prerogative 
office,  either  a  will  of  the  deceafed,  or  any  adminiftration  lo  his 
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removed  his  family  to  London  is  uncertain.^  At 
what  time  he  fiiTt  vifited  London  is  ftill  more  uncer- 
tain. He  certainly  role  to  excellence  as  a  player, 
before  the  year  1591  :  And  he  began  to  produce 
thofe  draitjas,  which  have  eternized  his  name,  about 
the  year  1591.  He  was  celebrated  as  a  poet  in  1 594, 
He  became  greatly  diftinguifhed  as  a  dramatilt,  be- 
fore the  demife  of  Elizabeth.  He  was  adopted  as 
one  of  the  theatrical  fervants  of  King  James  :  And 
he  was  placed  the  fecond  in  the  lift  of  thofe  player* 
who  were  fpecified  in  the  royal  licenfe  of  l603.  In 
1605,  Auguftine  Phillips,  by  his  will,  recolle61ed 
Shakfpeare,  as  his  felloiv,  and  bequeathed  him  "  a 
thirty  fhilling  piece  in  gould,"  as  a  tribute  of  affec- 


^  Aubrey  has  preferved  a  traditlGii  which  is  extremely  proba- 
ble, that  Shakfpeare  ufed  to  travel,  once  a  year,  from  Stratforcf 
to  London,  and  from  London  to  Stratford  :  If  this  tradition  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  fact,  it  would  prove,  with  ftrong  conviction,  that  he 
had  his  family  at  Stratford,  and  his  bulinefs  in  London,  If  docu- 
ments be  produced  to  prove,  that  one  Shakfpeare,  a  player,  re- 
fided  in  St.  Saviour's  parifh.  South  wark,  at  the  end  of  the  fixteenth, 
or  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth,  century  ;  this  evidence  will 
not  be  conclufive  proof  of  the  fettled  refidence  of  Shakfpeare  : 
For  it  is  a  fad  as  new  as  it  is  curious,  that  his  brother  Edmond, 
who  was  baptized  on  the  3d  of  May,  15 SO,  became  a  player  at 
The  Globe  ;  lived  in  St.  Saviour's  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  that  parifli  :  the  entry  in  the  regifler  being  without  a  blur, 
"  l£)07  December  31,  [was  buried]  Edmond  Shakefpeare,  a 
player,  in  the  church  5"  there  can  be  no  difpute  about  the  date, 
or  the  name,  or  the  prof ejjinn.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  parifli 
clerk,  who  fcarcely  ever  mentions  any  other  diftin£tion  of  the 
deceafed,  than  a  man,  or  a  woman,  fhould,  by  I  know  not  what 
infpiration,  have  recorded  Edmond  Shakefpeare  as  a  player. 
I'here  were,  confequently,  two  Shakfpeares  on  the  ftage,  du- 
ring the  fame  period  ;  as  there  Avere  two  Burbadges,  who  were 
alfo  brothers,  and  who  aAed  on  the  fame  theatre.  Mr.  Malone 
has,  indeed,  remarked,  that  the  burial  of  Edmond  Shakfpeare 
does  not  appear  in  the  parifli  regifter  of  Stratford-upon-Avon. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  tind  any  notice  of  Edmond  Shakfpeare^ 
in  the  prerogative-office. 
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tion.  How  long  be  acfted  is  uncertain  ;  although 
he  continued  to  write  for  the  ftage  till  the  year  1614, 
in  which  year  he  is  faid  to  have  produced  Tiuelfth- 
Night,  his  thirty  fourth  play.  When  he  retired 
from  the  ftage  he  probably  difpofed  of  his  property 
in  the  theatre  ;  as  tbere  is  no  fpecifick  bequeft  of  his 
fhare  by  the  teftament  which  he  made  on  the  '25tli 
of  March,   l()l6. 

The  u-ill  of  Shakfpeare  has  been  often  publifhed, 
though  not  always  with  fufficient  accuracy.  It  is 
not  ealy  to  tell  who,  of  all  the  admirers  of  our  il- 
kiftrious  dramatift,  firft  had  the  curiofity  to  look 
into  his  will.  It  is  even  a  point  of  fome  difficulty 
to  afcertain  when,  and  by  whom,  the  will  of  Shak- 
fpeare was  firft  publifhed.  Mr.  Malone,  indeed,  is 
iiudiousto  reprobate  Theobald,  for  publifhing  it  moft 
blunderingly.  It  was  not  publifhed  by  the  player 
editors  in  l623  ;  nor  by  Rowe,  in  1709  ;  nor  by 
Pope,  in  17'25,  or  1728;  nor  by  Theobald,  in 
1733,  or  1740  ;  and  he  died  in  1744  ;  nor  was  it 
publiflied  by  Hanmer,  in  1744  ;  nor  by  Warburton, 
in  1747  :  But,  it  was  certainly  publifhed,  with  the 
original  errors,  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,^ 
]7t)3,  for  the  lirlt  time,  I  believe.  Why,  then, 
does  Mr.  Malone  accufe  Theobald,  who  was  dead 
before  the  event,  of  that  publication,  and  of  thofe 
errors  ?+ 

^  Volume  tlie  Sixth  ;  Part  T. 

'^  Vol.  I.  pp  157,  J5C),  I6'2.  Mr.  Malone  fays,  ''  that  the 
name  at  the  top  of  the  margin  of  the  firft  fheet  was  probably 
written  hy  the  fcrivener  who  drew  the  will."  [162]  The  fa6i, 
however,  is,  that  this  name  was  written  by  the  entering  clerk, 
in  the  prerogative  office,  at  the  time  :  as  the  clerks  of  the  pre- 
fent  day  affured  rne  j  pointing  at  the  Te  [tt'Jiamentum']  which  is 
prefixed  to  tlje  name;  and  Ihowing  the  fimilarity  of  the  hand- 
writing of  the  prohat.  Jt  is  true,  as  Mr.  Malone  fays,  that  the 
name  of  Shakfpfeare  is  fubfcribed  on  the  margin  of  the  firft  brief 
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RICHARD  BURBADGE. 

This  celebrated  comedian,  who  was,  probably^ 
born  before  the  year  1570,  in  Holywell  Street,  and 
who  rofe,  by  his  talents,  to  the  higheft  rank  of  his 
profeffion,  was  the  fon  of  James  Burbadge,  who 
died  in  February,  1 596-7,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  elders  of  the  Englifh  Itage  :  Yet,  he 
lived  to  enjoy  one  of  the  greateft  pleafares  of  a 
parent ;  to  fee  his  fon  at  the  head  of  his  profeffion, 
and  admired  by  the  world.  Richard  Burbadge, 
probably,  appeared  on  the  ftage,  as  foon  as  he 
tould  fpeak.  In  the  year  158^,  he  reprefented 
Gorboduc,  and  Tereus,  in  Tarleton's  Piatt  of  the 
Seven  Deadlie  Sinns.  In  1597,  Richard  Burbadge 
played  the  arduous  chara(9:er  of  Richard  III,  for 
thefirft  time  of  its  being  performed.  In  the  Cam- 
bridge comedy,  called  The  Return  from  PdrnaJJiis, 
which  was  probably  written  about  the  year  l602, 
he  is  introduced,  in  his  proper  perfon  ;  inflru^ting 
a  Cambridge  fcholar  how  to  act  Richard  III.  He 
performed  the  moft  difficult  parts  in  Shakfpeare's 
dramas  ;  and  was  "  fuch  an  a6lor,"fays  Sir  Ri-chard 
Baker,  with  an  unprophetick  fpirit,  "  as  no  age  muft 
ever  look  to  fee  the  like."  He  was  an  eminent 
partner  in  the  Globe  and  Blackfriars  theatres  ;    fo 


of  his  will }  but,  he  ought  to  have  added,  what  is  plainly  the 
fa6t,  that  the  name  is  lubfcribed  on  the  margin,  at  the  bottooi 
of  the  Iheet,  on  the  left  hand  corner ;  and  was  obvioufly  there 
fubfcribed  by  the  teftator  for  want  of  room  on  the  right  hand 
corner  of  the  (heet.  There  is  no  other  ground  for  Mr.  Malone's 
infinuation,  that  this  fignature  was  not  made  by  Shakfpeare,  ex- 
cept that  the  three  fignatures  to  the  will  are  very  different  in  the 
manner,  and  fpelling  :  But,  all  the  genuine  fignatures  of  Shak- 
fpeare are  diflimilar. 
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that  the  a6tors,  who  performed  there,  were  called 
Burhadges  Company.  He  was  apponited  by  Au- 
gailine  Phillips,  in  l605,  one  of  the  overfeers  of 
his  will.  He  continued  to  diftiiiguifli  himfelf,  and 
to  amafe  the  lovers  of  the  drama,  till  March,  1 0 1 8- 1 9, 
when  he  was  carried  off  by  the  plague  ;  leaving  his 
wife  Winifrid,5  pregnant  with  her  feventh  child, 
and  executrix  of  his  nuncupative  will.  An  epitaph, 
which  was  written  for  him,  though  not  infcribed  on 
his  tomb,  has  the  following  couplet : 

"■  This  man  hathe  now,   (as  many  more  can  tell) 
*'  Ended  his  part ;  and  he  hath  aded  welh"'' 


*  Winifrld,  the  widow,  afterwards  became  the  \vife  of  one 
Robinfon,  (Richard  Robinfon  the  a6tor,  there  are  reafons  to  be- 
lieve,) and,  together  with  William  Burbage,  (lb  he  ligjis  his 
name,)  fon  of  Richard  Burbage,  by  indenture  bearing  date  the 
15th  of  May,  1639,  mortgaged  certain  premifes  in  the  parifh  of 
St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  which  had  belonged  to  Richard  Bur- 
bage and  Cuthbert  Burbage,  for  one  hundred  pounds.  The 
original  deed,  with  others  relating  to  the  fame  preniilies,  is  in 
my  polfeflion.  It  maybe  here  noticed,  that  Burbage,  HemingeSj 
and  Cundall,  each  had  a  fon  named  Williamj  probably  in  com- 
pliment to  Shakfpeare.     Reed. 

*  He  was  buried  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch, 
as  the  regitl:er  has  recorded,  on  the  l6th  of  March,  lO'lS-ip. — 
The  fame  regill:er  hath  entered  the  baptifms  and  burials  oi  his 
children,  as  follows  ;  and  the  regifter,  by  recording  the  truth, 
fhows  the  inaccuracy  of  Mr.  Malone's  il:atement.     See  p.  228. 


Names. 

Richard 

Julia 

Frances 

Ann. 

Winifryd 

July  a 

Sarah 


Baptisms. 


Burials. 


2d  January  1 602-3 
l()th  September  l6'04 

8th  Augull  1607 
ioth  Odober  l6l3 
26th  December  l6'l4 

5th  Auguft        1619 


l6th 
12th 
19th  September    1&'04 


Auguft  1007 

September    1OO8 


14th 
15  th 


Oaober 

Auguft 


lOlG 
lt>15 


Sarah  is  entered  in  the  regifter  as  "  the  daughter  of  Winifrid 
Burbadge,  widow," — The  name  of  Julia  was  the  name  giveu 


Vol.  Iir. 
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AUGUSTINE  PHILLIPS 

Was  placed  next  to  Richard  Burbadge,  in  the 
royal  licenfe,  of  l603.  He  was  an  author,  as 
well  as  an  a6lor  :  And  left  behind  him  fome  ludi- 
crous rhymes,  which  were  entered  in  the  Stationers' 
books,  in  15Q3,  and  were  entitled,  The  Jigg  of 
the  Slippers.  In  Tarleton's  Flatt  of  The  Seven 
deacUie  Siims,  Phillips  reprefented  the  effeminate 
Sardanapaliis,  in  the  year  ISSQ.  He  is  fuppofed 
to  have  reprefented  ehara6lers  in  low  life,  with 
Kempe,  and  Armine,  rather  than  royal  perfonages, 
with  Burbadge.  Whatever  he  were,  in  the  thea- 
tre, he  certainly  was  a  refpe£lable  man,  in  the  world. 
He  amafled  conliderable  property  by  his  prudence. 


by  the  father,  not  Juliet :  The  name  of  Juliet  was  afterwards 
impofed  by  the  pariih  clerk,  when  he  recorded  the  burial  of  the 
lirft  JuHa,  on  the  12th  of  September,  16O8. — ^This  faft  proves, 
that  Mr,  Malone's  oblervation,  on  this  point,  is  groundlefs, 

Richard  Burbadge  had  a  brother  Cuthbert,  who  did  not  rife 
to  his  eminence,  as  a  comedian,  but  was  much  refpefted  as  a 
man.  He  alfo  Uved  in  Holywell  Street,  and  was  buried  in  the 
fame  parifti,  as  appears  by  the  regifter,  on  the  17th  of  O6tober, 
163(5 :  His  wife,  Elizabeth,  was  buried  in  the  fame  cemetery, 
on  the  ift  of  06tober,  1636  :  And  the  giave-ftone,  which  co- 
vered them,  was  removed  when  the  new  church  of  St,  Leonard's 
was  built.  They  had  three  children  :  James,  who  was  buried 
in  the  fame  pariih  on  the  15th  of  July,  159/3  Walter,  who 
was  baptized  on  the  22d  of  June,  I595  ;  and  Elizabeth,  who 
was  baptized  oil  the  30th  of  December,  16OI  ;  as  the  fame  re- 
gifter records. — In  the  parilli-regifter,  this  celebrated  name  is 
fpelt  three  different  ways  ;  Barbidge,  Burbadge,  and  Burbege  } 
but,  moft  frequently  Burbadge  :  in  the  regifter  of  the  preroga- 
tive-office, it  is  written  Burbeige  ;  fo  little  uniformity  was  there, 
in  thofe  times,  on  this  head  ;  and  lb  little  foundation  for  criti- 
cifm,  on  this  point !  In  fa6t,  the  celebrated  comedian  fubfcri- 
bed  his  name  Richard  Burhadg,  if  we  may  determine  from  a 
ftngle  autograph.  No.  XIV.  in  plate  ii.  of  Mr.  Malone's 
Inquiry. 
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And  he  died  at  Mortlake,  in  Surrey,  in  May,  l605  ; 
and  was  buried,  by  his  dying  requeft,  in  the  chan- 
cel of  the  church  of  that  parifh  ;  leaving  his  wife, 
Ann,  executrix  of  his  will,  with  this  provifo,  how- 
ever, that  if  Ihe  married  again,  John  Hemynges, 
Richard  Burbadge,  William  Slye,  and  Timothie 
Whithorne,  fhould  be  his  executors.  His  widow 
did  marry  again  :  and  John  Hemynges  immediately 
proved  the  will,  on  the  l6th  of  May,  1607  ;  and 
affumed  the  truft,  which  Auguftine  Phillips  had 
repofed  in  him.  As  the  will  of  Phillips  has  efcaped 
Mr.  Malone's  refearches,  and  contains  many  curious 
particulars,  I  fubjoin,  in  the  note,  a  copy,  which 
was  extra6ted  from  the  regiftry  of  the  prerogative- 
court.' 

'  Augustine  Phillips's  Will. 

In  the  Name  of  God  Amen,  the  fourthe  dale  of  May  Anno 
Dm  1605  and  in  the  yeres  of  the  Reigne  of  O^  Sourigne  Lorde 
James  by  the  Grace  of  God  Klnge  of  England  Scotland  Fraunce 
and  Ireland  Defender^  of  the  Faithe  &=,  that  is  to  fay  of  Eng- 
land Fraunce  and  Ireland  the  thirde,  and  of  Scotland  the  Eighte 
and  thirtith,  I  Auguftine  Phillipps  of  Mor,tlack  in  the  County 
of  Surrey  Gent,  beinge  at  this  pte  fick  and  weak  in  body,  but  of 
good  and  pfe6te  mynde  and  remembrance  thanks  be  given  unto 
Almighty  God,  do  make  ordeyne  and  difpofe  this  my  prte  Tef- 
tamt  &  laft  Will  in  mann  and  forme  followinge,  that  is  to  fay, 
Firlle  and  principally  I  comende  my  Soule  into  th'ands  of  All- 
mighty  God  my  Maker  Savior  and  Redeemer  in  whome  and  by 
the  meritts  of  the  fecond  pfon  Jefus  Chrifl  I  trufle  and  believe 
affiiredly  to  be  faved  and  to  have  full  cleire  remiflion  and  forgive- 
nefs  of  my  finnes,  and  I  comitt  my  body  to  be  buried  in  the 
chauncell  of  the  piflie  Churche  of  Mortelack  aforefaid,  and  after 
my  body  buryed  and  Funerall  charge  paide.  Then  I  will  that  all 
fuche  Debts  and  Duetyes  as  I  owe  to  any  perfon  or  perfons  of 
iVighte  or  in  Confcience  Ihal  be  truely  paide^,    And  that  done 

Ii2 
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JOHN  HEMINGES. 

The  earlieft  notice,  with  regard  to  this  refpe6lable 
player,  is  his  marriage,  on   the   10th  of  March, 

then  I  will  that  all  and  lingr  my  Goods  Chattels  plate  Houfehold 
ituffe  Jewells  reddy  money  and  debts  flial  be  devided  by  my  Exe- 
cutrix and  orfeers  of   this  my  lafte  Will  and  Teftamt  into  three 
equall  and  indetFerente  parts  and  porcons  whereof  one  equal  parte 
I  geve  and  bequeathe  to  Anne  Phillipps  my  Loveinge  Wife  to  her 
owne  prop  ufe  and  behoufe.  One  other  parte  thereof  to  and 
amongefle  my  three  eldelle  daughters  Maudlyne  Phillipps,    Re- 
becca Phillipps,  and  Anne  Phillipps,  equally  amongfle  them  to 
be  devided  porcon  and  porcon  like,  and  to  be  paide  and  deliverd 
unto  them  as  they  and  every  of   them  iliall  accomplifhe  &:  come 
to  their  lawful  ages  of  Twenty  &  one  yeres,  or  at  their  dales  of 
marriage,  and  ev'y  of  them  to  be  others  Heyre  of  their  faid  pfs 
and  porcons,  yf  any  of  them  fliall  fortune  to  dye,    before  their 
faid  fevall  ags  of  twenty  and  one  yeres  or  dales  of  marriage  and 
th'other  pte  thereof  I  refrve  to  my  felfe  and  to  my  Executrix  to 
pforme  my  Legays  hereafter  followinge.  Item   I  geve  and  be- 
queathe to  the  poore  of   the  pilhe  of  Mortlack  aforefaid,    Fyve 
pounds  of  lawful!  money  of  England,    to  be  diftributed  by  the 
Churchwardens  of  the  fame  pilhe  within  twelve  monethes  after 
my  deceafe.    Item  I  geve  and  bequeathe  to  Agnes  Bennett  my 
loveinge  mother  during  her  naturall  life,    ev'y  yere  yerely  the 
Some  of  Fyve  pounds  of  lawful!  Money  of  England,  to  be  paid 
her  at  the  four  ufuall  feafts  or  termes  in  the  yere  by  my  Execu- 
trix, out  of  any  parte  and  porcon  reiVved  by  this  my  prte  Will, 
Item  I  geve  to  my  Brothers  Willm  Wfbl)  and  James  Webb>  yf 
they  fball  be  lyevinge  at  my  deceafe  to  eyther  of  them  the  Some 
of  Tenne  pounds  a  peece  of  lawful  Money  of  England,    to  be 
paid  unto  them  wthifi  three  yeres  after  my  deceafe,  Item  I  geve 
and  bequeathe  to  my' Sifter  Elizabeth  Goughe  the  Some  of  tenne 
pounds  of  lawfull  Money  of  England  to  be  paid  her  wihin  One 
yere  after  my  deceafe.    Item  I  will  and  bcqueatlw  unto  Myles 
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1587-8,  to  Rebecca   Knell,  the  widow^  as  I  con- 


Borne  and  Phlllipps  Borne  two  Sounes  of  my  Sifter  Margery 
Borne  to  eyther  of  them  Tenne  pounds  a  peece  of  lawful!  Money 
of  England  to  be  paid  unto  them  when  they  ihall  accomplilTie 
the  full  age  of  Twenty  and  one  yeres.  Item  I  geve  and  bequeathe 
unto  Tymothy  Whithorne  the  Sum  of  Twentye  pounds  of  law- 
fall  Money  of  England  to  be  palde  unto  him  within  one  yere 
after  my  deceafe.  Item  I  g€ve  and  bequeathe  unto  and  amongfte 
the  hyred  men  of  the  Company  wch.  I  am  of,  which  ftialbe  at 
the  tyme  of  my  deceafe  the  Some  of  fyve  pounds  of  lawful! 
Money  of  England  to  be  equally  diftributed^amongefte  them. 
Item,  I  geve  and  bequeathe  to  my  Fellowe  Wilim  Shakefpeare  a 
tliirty  {hillings  peece  in  gould.  To  my  Fellowe  Henry  Condell 
one  other  thirty  fliillinge  peece  in  gould.  To  my  Servaunte  Chrif- 
topher  Beefton  Thirty  fliillings  in  Gould,  To  my  Fellowe  Lau- 
rence Fletcher  twenty  (hillings  in  Gould,  To  my  Fellowe  Robert 
Arrayne  twenty  Ihillings  in  Gould,  To  my  fellowe  Richard 
Coweley  twenty  (hillings  in  Gould,  To  my  fellowe  Alexander 
Cook  twenty  ihillings  in  Gould,  To  my  fellowe  Nicholas  Tooley 
twenty  (hillings  in  Gould,  Item  I  geve  to  the  Preacher  wch.  Ihall 
preache  at  my  Fanerall  the  Some  of  twenty  (hillings.  Item  I 
geve  to  Samuell  Gilborne  my  late  apprentice,  the  Some  of  Fortye 
Shillings  and  my  moufe  colloured  Velvit  hole  and  a  White  TafFety 
Dublet  a  blacke  taftety  fute  my  purple  Cloke  Sword  and  Dagger 
and  my  Bafe  Viall.  Item  I  geve  to  James  Sands  my  Apprentice  the 
Some  of  Fortye  Ihillings  and  a  Citterne  a  Bandore  and  a  Lute, 
to  be  paid  and  delived  unto  him  at  the  expiracon  of  his  terme  of 
yeres  in  his  Ind^.  of  Apprenticehood.  Item  my  Will  is  that  Eli- 
z.abeth  Phillips  my  youngeft  daughter  Iliall  have  and  quietlye  en- 
joye  for  terme  of  her  natural  lyfe  my  Houfe  9nd  Land  in  Morte- 
lacke  wch.  I  lately  purchafed  to  me,  Anne  my  wife,  and  to  the 
faid  Elizabeth  for  terme  of  O'.  lives  in  full  recompence  and  fa- 
tisfaftion  of  hir  pTe  and  porcon  wch,  (he  may  in  any  wife  cha- 
lenge  or  demand  of  in  and  to  any  of  ray  Goods  and  Chattels 
whatfoever.— And  I  ordaine  and  make  the  faid  Anne  Phillips  my 
Aoving  Wyfe  fole  Executrix  of  this  my  pfent  Teftament  and  laft 

lis 
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je6lure,    of  William   Knell,    the   comedian.^     As 

Will  provided  alwaies  that  if  the  faid  Anne  my  Wyfe  do  at  any 
tyme  marrye  after  my  deceafe,  Tliat  then  and  from  thenceforth 
fhee  (hall  ceafe  to  be  any  more  or  longer  Executrix  of  this  my  lail 
Will  or  any  waies  intermeddle  wfh.  the  fame.  And  the  faid  Anne 
to  haive  no  pte  or  porcon  of  my  Goods  or  Chattells  to  me  or  my 
Executors  referved  or  appointed  by  this  niy  laft  Will  and  Tel^a- 
ment,  and  that  then  and  from  thenceforth  John  Hemings  Richard 
Burbage  Wm  Slye  and  Timothie  Whithorne  ihal  be  fuUie  and 
whojlie  ray  Executors  of  thjs  my  laft  Will  and  Teftament,  as 
though  the  faid  Anne  had  never  bin  named,  And  of  the  execu- 
tion of  this  my  prefent  Teftament  and  lafte  Will  I  ordayne  and 
make  the  faid  John  Hemings  Richard  Burbage  Wm  Slye  and  Ti- 
mothie Whithorne  Overfeers  of  this  my  prfent  Teftament  and  laft 
Will  and  I  bequeathe  unto  the  faid  John  Hemings  Richard  Bur- 
bage and  Wm  Slye  to  either  of  them  my  faid  Overfeers  for  theire 
paines  herein  to  be  taken  a  boule  of  Silver  of  the  value  of  fyve 
pounds  a  piece.  In  Witnefs  whereof  to  this  my  prfent  Tefta- 
ment and  lafte  Will  I  the  faid  Auguftine  Phillipes  have  put  my 
hand  and  Scale  the  day  and  yeare  above  written — 

A:  Phillips  (LS) 
Sealed  and  dd  by  the  faid  Auguftine  Phillipes  as  his  laft  Will  and 
Teftament  in  the  prefence  of  us  Robert  Goft'e,  Wm  Sheperd. — 
[This  will  was  proved  on  the  13th  of  May,  l605,  by  Anne,  the 
relift,  and  executrix  ;  and  on  the  l6th  of  May,  l6oy,  by  John 
Hemynges,  under  the  condition  mentioned  in  the  will,  by  reafon 
of  the  marriage  of  Anne,  the  widow,  and  execuLrix,  before 
mentioned. — This  will  is  written  on  two  briefs,  in  two  difterent 
hand  writings  :  but  the  laft  brief  only  is  iigned  by  the  tefta- 
tor.] 

^  The  regifter  of  St.  Mary's,  -Aldermanbury,  which  records 
this  marriage,  alfo  records  the  marriage  of  William  Knell  with 
Rebecca  Edwards,  on  the  30th  of  January,  1585-6.  William 
Knell  did  not  long  furvive  the  celebration  of  this  marriage, 
though  the  regifter  does  not  record  his  burial  :  But,  it  does 
record  the  burial  of  a  William  Knell,  on  the  24th  of  September, 
J 578,  who  was  probably,  the  celebrated  a6tor  3  and  the  fecond 
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early  as  November,   1597,  he  appears  to  have  been 
the  manager  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  company.^ 
This  ftation,     for  which   he  was  quahfied   by    his 
prudence,    he  held,   probably   daring  forty   years. 
There    is  reafon  to  believe,  that  he  was,  originally, 
a  IVanvickJJiire  lad;  a   lliire,  which   has  produced 
fo  many  players  and  poets  ;  theBurbadges;  theShak- 
fpeares;  the  Greens  ;  and  the  Harts.  Of  Heminges's 
cad  of  chara6lers,  little   is  known  :  There  is  only 
a  tradition,  that  he  performed  the  arduous  part  of 
FalilafF.     If  this  were   true,  it  would  prove,  what 
indeed  is  apparent  in  his  life,  that  he  was  a  man  of 
ftrong   fenfe,  and  circumfpe6l   humour.     He  was 
adopted,  with    Shakfpeare,  by  King  James,  on  his 
acceffion,  as  one  of  his   theatrical   fervants  ;  and 
was  ranked   the  Jtftk,  in  the  royal  licenfe  of  l603. 
He   feems,  indeed,  to    have  been  too  bufy,  or  too 
wife,  during  a    long  life,  to  write  for  the  publick  ; 
though  he  left  a  fon,  with  mucli  lefs  wifdom  and 
more  time,    who  did   write.      It   is  a  ftrong  re- 
commendation of  his  chara6ler,  for  difcretion,  and 
jhonefty,  that  he  was  called  upon,  by  many  friends, 
to   perform  the    truft  of  their  executor.     He  had 
the    honour    to   be    remembered   in    Shakfpeare's 
will,    and   to   be   the  firil   editor  of  Shakfpeare's 
dramas.     He  loft  his  wife,  who  had  brought  him' 
thirteen  children,  in   \()ig^     He  himfelf  died,  at 
the  age  of  feventy-fiv^e,  in  the  parifli  of  St.  Mary's, 
Aldermanbury,     where    he  had  lived    relpe6tably, 
through  life  ;  and  was  buried,  as  the  pariOi  regifter 


William  Knell,    who  married  young  Rebecca  Edwards,    may, 
poflibly,  have  been  his  Ibn,  and  alfo  a  player. 

*  The  council  regifter  of  that  date. 

*  She  was  buried,  as  the  regifter  of  St.  Mary'i;  Aldermanburyj, 
yecords^  qu  the  2d  of  September,  1619. 

Ii4 
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proves,  on  the  12th  of  Odober,  l630.  He  left 
his  fon  William,  the  executor  of  an  unexecuted  - 
will ;  and  much  property,  and  many  kind  tokens 
of  remembrance  to  his  relations,  and  fellows. 

HENRY  CUNDALL. 

The  origin  of  this  honeft  man,  rather  than  great 
actor,  or  celebrated  writer,  is  unknown.     He  does 


'  The  will  is  publifhed  p.  236.  "William  Hemings  was  bap- 
tized on  the  3d  of  Oftober,  l602  ;  and  was  educated  at  Chrift 
Church,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  Mailer  of  Arts, 
in  l638  ;  and  in  March,  1632-3,  he  produced  a  comedy  enti- 
tled The  Courji-ng  of  the  Hare,  or  The  Madcap  ;  and  afterwards 
wrote  The  Fatal  ContraB,  and  The  Jeivs  Tragedy. 

The  following  table,  which  was  formed  from  the  parifh  regif- 
ter,  will  ihow  more  accurately  than  has  yet  been  done,  the  births, 
and  burials,  of  John  Herainges's  children  ;  and  will  alfo  corredt 
the  inaccuracies  of  Mr.  Malone,  both  in  the  dates,  and  perfoiis. 
He  fpeaks  of  two  daughters,  whom  the  regifter  docs  not  record  ; 
Margaret,  who  is  not  mentioned  by  the  regifter  ;  and  Beatrice. 
whom,  I  fufpeft,  he  has  confounded  with  Beavis,  a  fon  ;  who 
was  baptized  in  1601  : — 


Names. 

1  Ales  [who  mar- 

ried John  At- 
kins 11  Febru- 
ary j6l2-13] 

2  Mary      -      - 

3  Judith     -      - 

4  Thomafyn     - 

5  Jone         -     - 

6  John        -     •• 

7  John        -     - 

8  Beavis  (a  fon) 

9  William 

10  George    -  - 
3 1  Rebecca 

12  Elizabeth  - 

J3  Mary       -  - 


Baptisms. 


ift  November 
7  th  May     - 
29th  Auguft 
15  th  January 
2d  May      - 
2d  April      - 
12  th  Auguft 
24th  May    - 
3d  Oaober 
12th  February 
4th  February 
6th  March  - 
2lftJune    - 


1590 

1592 

1593 

1594-5 

1596 

159s 

1599 
1601 
l602 

1603-4 
1604-5 
1607-8 
lOll 


Burials, 


9  Auguft   -   1592 


17  June    -    159s 


23  July  -     1611 
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not  appear  fo  prominent,  on  the  page  of  theatrical 
hiftory,    as  Heminges  ;    though   he  had  appeared 
in  the  theatrical  world,  before  the  year  1589  •    Lie 
reprefented    Ferrex,    in    Tarleton's    Plait    of    the 
Seven  Deadlie  Srnns.     He  formed  one  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  company,    and  was  adopted,    with 
Shakfpeare  and  Heminges,  by  King  James,  as  one 
of    his   theatrical    fervants  :    He  was    ranked  the 
fixth,  in  the  royal  iicenfe  of  l603.     In  l605,  Ali- 
guftine  Phillips  bequeathed  to  him,    as  he  did  to 
Shakfpeare,    a  thirti/  JJiiUings  piece  in  gould.     In 
1606,    Cundall  ferved  the  parifh.  office  oi  fidefman, 
in  St.  Mary's,   Aldermanbury.     Before   the   year 
1623,  he  ceafed    to  a6l ;  yet  retained  his  property 
in  the  playhoufes.     With  Heminges  he  ihared  the 
honour  of  the   recollection   of  Shakfpeare,   in  his 
will,  and  of  the  editorfhip  of  Shakfpeare's  dramas. 
The  country  residence  of  Cundall,  for  fome  years 
before  his  death,  wasFulham.     He  died,  however, 
in   St.  Mary's,   Aldermanbury,  where   he  had  lived 
long  :  And,  here  he   was   buried,  on  the  '2gth  of 
December,    1627.     By  his   will   he  appointed   his 
wife,    Elizabeth,    his  executrix,    and    bequeathed 
much   property,  together  with   his   fhares   in  the 
Globe,  and   Blackfriars,  theatres,  to  his  children  ; 
belides  many  legacies  of  friendfliip,  and  charity. > 

^  The  will  of  Cundall  is  publiflied  p.  245.  John  Heminge;:, 
and  Cuthbert  BurbadgCj  were  two  of  the  overfeers  of  the  will 
of  Cundall. 

The  following  table,  like  the  laft,  which  was  formed  from  the 
parifh  regifter,  will  {how  with  more  precilion  and  accuracy  than 
Mr.  Malone  has  done,  the  births,  and  burials,  of  Henry  Cun- 
dall's  children  ;  and  will  alfo  correft  the  inaccuracies  of  Mr.  Ma- 
ione,  both  in  the  dates  and  parfons  :— 
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WILLIAM  SLY. 

Of  this  player  mach  lefs  is  known  than  of  Ciin-.- 
dall.  Before  the  year  1589,  Sly  was  an  adlor; 
having  in  that  year  reprefented  Porrex,  in  Tarleton's 
Piatt  of  the  Seven  Deadlie  Sinnes.  He  was  one  of 
the  Lord  Chamberlain's  company ;  and,  being 
adopted  by  King  James  into  his  theatrical  company, 
was  placed  the,  f eve  nth  in  the  royal  licenfe,  among 
the  royal  players,  in  l603.  Sly  was,  in  l604,  intro- 
duced perfonally  with  Burbadge,  Cmidall,  and 
Lowin,  in  Marfton's  Malecontent,  to  a6l  an  intro- 
du6lory  prologue  ;  which,  by  fatirizing,  ill uft rates 
the   manners   of  the  age.'^     He  died,  fays  the  hif- 


Names. 

Baptisms. 

BuriaL 

'. 

1  Elizabeth      -     - 

2/  February 

1598-9 

11  April    - 

1599 

1  Ann         -     -     - 

4  April     - 

160I 

26  July    - 

16IQ 

3  Richard         -     - 

18  April     - 

1602 

4  EHzabeth      -     - 

14  April     - 

1 603 

22  April    - 

1603 

5  Elizabeth      -     - 

26  Oaober 

1606 

6  Mary       -     -     - 

31  January 

1607-8 

7  Henry     -     -     - 

6  May     - 

1610 

4  March  - 

1629 

8  William        -     - 

26  May      - 

1611 

9  Edward        -     - 

22  Auguft  - 

1614 

23  Auguft 

1614 

From  the  regifter,  it  thus  appears,  that  Henry,  and  Elizabeth, 
Cundall,  had  nine  children,  inftead  of  eight,  as  ftated  by  Mr, 
Malonej  that  their  fon,  Henry,  was  born  in  1010,  inftead  of 
1600  ;  and  that  j^re  children  furvived  Mr.  Cundall,  as  he  is 
diftinguiflied  in  the  regifter,  inftead  of  three;  as  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Malone. 

*  Enter  William  Sly ;  and  a  Tire-man  ;  following  with  a 
ftool :  — 

"  Tire-man.- — Sir,  the  gentlemen  will  be  angry,  if  you  fit 
here. 

"  Sly.' — Why ;  we  may  fit  upon  the  ftagcj  at  the  private 
houfe.  Thou  dos't  not  take  me  for  a  country  gentleman  ;  dos't 
think,  I  fear  hifling  ?  I'll  hold  my  life^  thou  took'ft  me,  for  one 
of  the  players. 
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torlan  of  the  ftage,  before  the  year  1 61 2.5  In 
May,  1605,  Sly  was  appointed  by  Auguftine  Phillips, 
one  of  the  overfeers  of  his  will.  He  was  himfelf 
obliged  to  make  a  nuncupative  will,  on  the  4th 
of  Auguft,  16O8,  which  was  proved  on  the  24th  : 
He  thei-eby  bequeathed  "  To  Jane  Browne,  the 
daughter  of  Robert  Browne,  and  Sifely,  his  wife, 
the  houfe,  where  he  now  dwelles  to  her  &c  for 
ever  ;  to  Robert  Brown  his  part  of  The  Globe  ;  to 
James  Saunder  fortie  pounds ;  the  reft  to  Sifely 
Browne  ;  making  her  his  executrix."^  By  a  codicil. 
Sly  bequeathed  his  fword,  and  hat,  to  Cuthbert 
BurbaigCj^  and  forty  (hillings,    to  the  poor  of  St. 

"  Tire-man. — No  ;  Sir. 

"  Sly. — By  God's-llid,  if  you  had,  I  would  not  have  given 
you  Jix  pence  for  your  ftool.  Let  them,  that  have  ftaie  fiiits, 
fit  in  the  galleries.  Hifs  at  me  !  He  that  will  be  laught  out  of  a 
tavern,  fhall  feldom  feed  well,  or  be  drunk,  in  good  company. 
Where's  Harry  Condell,  Dick  Burbage,  and  William  Sly  ?  Let 
ipe  fpeak  with  fome  of  them." 

Sly  goes  on  to  fwear  moft  irreverently.  True,  indeed,  as 
Colley  Cibber  would  have  apologized  :  Lowin  reproves  him,  and 
carries  him  off  the  ftage.  But,  the  llatute  3.  James  I.  ch.  xxi. 
prevented  fuch  apologies,  by  impofiiig  proper  penalties  on  all 
who  fhould  profanely  ufe  the  name  of  God,  in  any  play. 

*  P.  253. 

"  Brown  and  Saunder  were  both  players  ;  though  they  never 
rofe  to  much  diftinclion.  Saunder  played  Fideria,  the  Queen, 
in  The  Piatt  of  the  Seven  Dcadlie  Sinns,  and  is  confounded 
with  Alexander  [Saunders]  Cooke,  by  Mr.  Malone,  who  thus 
appears  not  to  have  known^  that  Saunder  was  a  real  aclor,  and 
a  dillindt  perfon. 

7  It  was  not  fo  much  the  hat,  as  the  feather,  which  confti- 
tuted  the  value  of  this  legacy  ;  feathers  being  then  much  worn, 
and  in  great  requeft.  Marfton,  in  The  Malecontent,  ridiculed 
the  faftiion.  When  Sly  is  on  the  ftage,  ading  the  prologue  to 
The  Malecontent,  he  puts  his  feather  in  his  pocket.  Burbadge 
afks  him  :  "  Why  do  you  conceal  youryeo^Aer,  Sir?  Sly  anfwers 
him  :  Why  !  Do  you  think  I'll  have  jefts  broken  upon  me,  in  the 
play,  to  be  laughed  at  ?  This  play  hath  beaten  all  young  gallants 
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Leonard's,  Shoreditch.  Sly  lived  in  Holy  well- 
Street,  among  the  other  players,  and  greater  per- 
fonages,  who  then  refided  in  that  quarter,  before 
it  became  the  more  frequent  reibrt  of  meaner  men. 
And,  he  was  buried,  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Leo- 
nard's, Shoreditch,  as  appears  by  the  regifter,  on 
the  l6th  of  Augufl,  16O8.  William  Sly,  the  next 
of  kin,  difputed  his  will,  which  bears  a  very  fufpi- 
cious  appearance  ;^  but,  was  neverthelefs  eitablifhed 
by  the  prerogative  court,  though  the  teilator,  when 
he  made  it,  was  plainly  in  the  hands  of  defigning 
perfons.  The  legacy  to  Cuthbert  Burbaige,  who 
was  a  refpe6lable  chara6ter,  and  the  bequeft  to  the 
poor  of  St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch,  were  mere 
artifices  to  cover  the  odious  defign  of  impoling 
upon  weaknefs.5 

ROBERT  ARMIN. 

My  refearches  have  not  enabled  me  to  add  much 
to  the  little,    which  is  already  known,  Vv'ith  regar4 

"  To  honefi;  gamefoaie  Robert  Armin, 

"  Who  tlckl'd  the  fpleerij  like  a  harmlefs  vermin," 

He  was  certainly  one  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
players,  at  the  acceffion  of  King  James,  and  was 


out  of  the  feathers.  Blackfriars  hath  almoft  fpoilt  Blackfriars 
/or  feathers y — It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  Blackfriars  diftrift 
was  remarkable,  in  thofe  days,  for  being  inhabited  by  feather- 
makers. 

"  It  was  executed  in  the  prefence  of  feveral  women  \\-ho  could 
r.ot  fign  their  names,  as  witneffes. 

^  John,  the  baftard  fon  of  William  Sly,  the  player,  was  bu- 
ried in  the  parifli  of  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate  ;  on  the  4th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1606',  as  appears  by  the  regiiter;  which  ftates,  that  John 
■was  bqj'e,  and  the  fon  of  the  player. 
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received^  with  greater  a6tors,  into  the  royal  com- 
pany. He  was  ranked  the  eighth,  after  Sly,  in 
the  King's  licenfe  of  l603.  As  afelloiu,  Armin 
was  afFe6tionately  remembered  by  Augnftine  Phillips, 
in  l605  ;  wholeft  him  a  legacy  of  twenty  {hillings. 
Armin  was  an  author,  as  well  as  an  a6lor  :  He 
produced  in  1(308,  ^  Neji  of  Ninnies  /imply  of 
themfelves,  ivithout  Compound ;  in  the  fame  year, 
Phantafm  the  Italian  Taylor  and  his  Boy  ;  and,  in 
1()09,  a  comedy  called  The  Tiuo  Maids  of  More- 
clacke,  [Mortlake]  whether  with  any  allufion  to 
the  family  of  Auguliine  Phillips,  his  fellow,  I  know 
not.  He  was  not  buried  in  St.  Saviour's,  South- 
wark,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  filence  of  the 
regifter  :  Nor,  have  I  been  able  to  difcover  any 
will  of  Armin,  or  adminiftration  to  his  effecls.^ 


^  Robert  Armin  feems  to  have  been  in  the  fervice  of  Lord 
Chandois.  In  an  addrels  to  Lady  Mary  Chandois,  his  widow, 
annexed  to  a  narrative,  4to.  bl.  1.  by  his  nephew  Gilbert  Dugdale, 
of  a  murder  committed  in  the  county  of  Chefter,  in  16043  he 
fays,  "  We  have  many  giddie  pated  poets,  that  coulde  have  pub- 
liflied  this  report  with  more  eloquence,  but  truth  in  plaine  attire 
is  the  eafier  knowne  :  let  tixion  malke  in  Kendall  greene.  It  is 
my  qualitie  to  adde  to  the  truth,  truth  ;  and  not  leafings  to  lyes. 
Your  good  honor  knows  Pincks  poore  hart,  who  in  all  my  fer- 
vices  to  your  late  deceafed  kind  lord,  never  favoured  of  flatterie 
or  fixion  :  and  therefore  am  now  the  bolder  to  prefent  to  your 
vertues  the  view  of  this  late  truth,  defiring  you  fo  to  thinke  of  it, 
that  you  may  be  an  honourable  mourner  at  thefe  obfequies,  and 
you  fliall  no  more  doe  then  many  more  have  doone.  So  wi^i 
my  tendered  dutie,  my  true  enfuing  ftorie,  and  my  ever  willing 
well,  I  do  humbly  commit  your  ladilhip  to  the  prifon  of  heaven, 
wherein  is  perfett  freedome.  Your  ladilhips  ever  in  dutj-  and 
fervice;,  Robert  Armin."     Reei*. 
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RICHARD  COWLEY 

^  Is  laid  to  have  been  an  actor  of  a  Jow  clafs  5 
having  performed  the  part  of  Verges  in  Much  Ado' 
about  Nothing :  He  probably  a6led  fuch  parts,  as 
gamefome  Armin  ;  fuch  chara6>.ers,  as  required  dry- 
humour,  rather  thai!  fplendid  declamation.  In 
I089,  he  reprefented  the  charadler  of  Giraldus  m- 
Tarleton's  Piatt  of  the  Seven  DeadUe  Siiins.  He 
was,  however,  adopted,  from  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's company,  by  King  James  into  his,  and  was 
ranked  the  laft,  in  the  royal  licenfe  of  ]  003.  He  was 
recognized  as  f//e//ow  by  Auguftine  Phillips,  in  lOos, 
and  diliinguilhed  as  a  friend,  by  a  legacy  of  twenty 
ftiillings.  He  lived  among  the  other  players,  and 
among  the  fafliionablc  perfons  of  that  period,  in 
Holywell  Street.  '^  I  know  not  when  this  a6lor 
died,"  fays  Mr.  Malone,  the  hiftorian  of  the 
ftage.^  He  was  buried,  fays  the  regifter  of  the 
parifh,  in  St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch,  on  the  13tli 
of  March,  lOl 8-19,3  three  days  before  the  great 
Burbadge  finifhed  his  career,  in  the  fame  cemetery. 
But,  my  fearches  in  the  prerogative-office  have  not 
found  either  his  will,  or  an  adminiftration  to  his 
eftate. 

Such  were  the  nine  patentees,  who  were  named 
in  King  James's  licenfe  of  l603  ;  and  who  were, 

^  P.  253. 

^  The  regifter  calls  him  Richard  Cowley,  player.  His  wife 
Elizabeth  was  buried  in  the  lame  cemetery,  on  the  28th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1616.  By  her  he  had  a  fon,  Robert,  who  was  baptized 
on  the  7th  of  March,  1 595-6  3  a  fon,  Cuthbert,  on  the  8th  of 
May,  1597  ;  a  fon,  Richard,  on  the  29th  of  April,  1599,  who 
wa^  buried  on  the  26th  of  February,  l603-4;  and  a  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  was  baptized  on  the  2d  of  February,  1601-2. 
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thereby,  empowered  to  (how  their  ftage  plays,  to 
their  heft  commodide.  The  royal  licenfe,  however, 
was  not  only  granted  to  the  nine,  who  were  fpecified  ; 
but,  alio  "  to  the  reft  of  their  ajfociatesy  freely  to 
exercife  the  faculty  of  playing."^ 

ALEXANDER  COOKE. 

It  appears  that  this  a6tor  was  the  heroine  of  the 
fiage,  even  before  the  year  158C).  He  adled  as  a 
woman  in  Jonfon's  Sejanus  and  in  The  Fox :  And^ 
it  is  thence  reafonably  fuppofed,  that  Cooke  repre- 
fented  the  lighter  females  of  Shakfpeare's  dramas. 
Thus  far  Mr.  Malone.  Alexander  Cooke  was  re- 
collected, in  1605,  as  a  fellow  by  Auguiline  Phil- 
lips, and  diftinguifhed  as  an  intimate,  by  a  legacy. 
He  outlived  Phillips  nine  years.      On   the  3d  of 


*  One  of  thofe  affociates,  probably,  and  one  of  the  aftors  of 
Shakfpeare's  charaders  was  Richard  Scarlet,  player,  who  was 
buried,  fays  the  regifter,  in  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  on  the  23d 
of  April,  1609.  Yet  he  is  not  mentioned  by  the  hiltorian  of 
our  ftage.  Another  of  thofe  affociates  was  Samuel  Gilburne, 
v/ho\s  unknown,  fays  Mr.  Malone.  [p.  258].  But,  we  know, 
that  before  May,  ldo5,  Samuel  Gilburne  had  ferved  his  appren- 
ticehood,  as  a  player,  with  Auguftine  Phillips  j  who  bequeathed 
him  "  fortye  fhillings,  and  my  moufe-coloured  velvit  hofe,  and 
a  white  tatfety  dublet,  a  black  tatfety  fute,  my  purpie  cloke, 
fword  and  dagger,  and  my  bafe  violl."  And  herein  we  may  fee 
the  drefs,  and  accompaniments,  of  Auguftine  PhiUips.  Chriilo- 
ph^r  Beefton  was  alfo  an  aftor  at  The  Globe,  and  the  reprefenta- 
tive  of  fome  of  Shakfpeare's  characters.  He  was  the  ferv ant  o{ 
Atiguftine  Phillips,  in  May,  1005,  and  was  deemed  worthy  of  a 
legacy  of  thirty  fliillings  in  gould.  He  became  manager  of  the 
Cockpit  theatre,  in  Drury  Lane,  in  the  year  16'2-i,  and  conti- 
nued in  that  ftation  till  his  death,  in  1638-9.  I  have  not  found 
his  will  in  the  prerogative  office,  nor  any  adminiftralion  to  his 
eftate.  He  was  fucceeded,  as  manager  of  the  King  and  Queen's 
company  in  Drury  Lane,  on  the  27th  of  June,  i640,  by  Wil- 
liam D'Avcnant,  gentleman. 
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January,  l6l3-14,  he  wrote  his  will,  with  his  own^ 
hand,  though  he  was  "  fick  of  body  ; "  appointina^ 
his  wife  his  executrix,-^  and  Heminges,  and  Gun- 
dall,  and  Caper,  his  overfeers  of  it  :  He  died,  iij 
April,  l6l4  ;  leaving  his  wife,  pregnant  ;  and  a 
fon,  Francis  ;  and  a  daughter,  Rebecca.  I  fubjoin, 
in  the  note,  a  copy  of  his  will  ;  for  it  contains 
fome  curious  particulars.^ 

^  The  name  of  his  wife  is  neither  mentioned  in  his  will,  no3^ 
in  the  probat  of  it ;  when  fhe  was  authorized,  by  the  preroga- 
tive-courtj  to  a£t  as  executrix. 

^  The  AVill  of  Alexander  Cooke,  extrafted  from  the  re- 
giller  of  the  prerogative-court  of  Canterbury  :  It  is  now  printed, 
as  he  pointed  it  himfelf : 

"  In  the  Name  of  the  Father  the  Sonne,  and  the  holy  Ghofte,  t 
Alexander  Cooke,  fick  of  body,  but  in  perfeft  minde,  doe  with 
jnine  owne  hand  write  my  lall  Will  and  Teflament  Firft  I  be- 
(jueathe  my  Soule  into  ye,  hands  of  God  my  deer  Saviour  Jefus 
Chriil  who  bought  it  and  payd  for  it  deerly  wth.  his  bloud  on  ye. 
erode  next  my  body  to  ye.  Earfhe  to  be  buryed  after  the  mafier 
of  Chriftian  buryall  Item  I  do  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  Sonne 
Francis  the  Some  of  Fifty  pounds  to  be  dehvered  to  him  at  the 
Age  of  One  an  twenty  yeeres.  Item  I  doe  Give  and  bequeathe 
imto  my  Daughter  Rebecca  the  Sorhe  of  Fiftye  pounds  allfo  to 
be  delivered  to  hir  at  the  Age  of  Seaventeene  years  or  at  hir  day 
of  Mariage,  which  it  iliall  pleafe  God  to  bring  firtte,  which  Somes 
,of  Money  are  bothe  in  One  purfe  in  my  Cuberd  Item  I  doe 
Give  and  Bequeathe  unto  the  Childe  which  my  Wife  now  goetli 
with,  the  Some  of  Fiftye  pounds  allfo,  which  is  in  the  hand  of 
ray  fellowes  as  my  fliare  of  the  frock  to  be  delivered  if  it  be  a 
boy,  at  one  and  twenty  yeres,  if  a  Girle,  at  Seaventeene,  or  day 
of  Maryage,  as  before  all  whiche  Somes  of  Moneyes,  I  doe  in- 
treate  my  Mafter  Hemings,  Mr  Candell,  and  M^  Frances  Cape? 
(for  God's  caufe)  to  take  into  their  hands,  and  fee  it  faflye  put 
into  Grocers  Hall,  for  the  ufe  and  bringinge  up  of  ray  ])oore  Or- 
phants  Item  1  doe  further  give  and  bequeathe  unto  my  Daughter 
Rebecca  the  Windowe  culliens  made  of  needle  worke  together 
withe  ye.  Window  cloathe  Court  Cuboard  Cloathe,  and  Chim- 
neye  Cloathe,  being  all  bordered  about  with  needle  worke  futa- 
ble,  and  Greene  filke  fringe  If  any  of  ray  children,  dye  ere 
thev  come  to  age.    my  will  is  yt  the  Survivers  ihall  have  there 
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NICHOLAS  TOOLEY 

Was  alfo  another  of  the  unnamed  ajfociates  of 
Shakfpeare,  Burbadge,  and  Heminges,  at  The  Globe  ; 
and  was  one  of  the  original  actors  of  Shakfpeare's 
characters  :  He  too  reprefented  women,  as  early  as 
]  589,  and  aded  Rodope  in  Tarleton's  Piatt  of  the 
Seven  DeadUe  Sinns  :  He  performed  in  The  Jllche- 
mift,  in  the  year  1610.  Thus  much  from  Mr. 
Malone.  Tooley,  I  fufpeCt,  from  fome  expreffions 
in  his  will,  had  been  the  apprentice,  or  the  fervant, 
of  Richard  Burbadge. ^  Tooley,  was  remembered 
by  Auguiline  Phillips,  as  a  fellow,  and  diflinguifhed 
by  a  legacy.  He  played  his  part,  as  a  witnefs,  in 
the  lalt  fcene  of  Richard  Burbadge' s  life,  when 
the  Rofchis  of  that  age  made  his  will,  on  the  \1\\i 
of  March,   16I8-19.     Tooley,  made  his  own  will, 

parte,  equallye  divided  to  ye.  lafl.  If  all  my  Children  dye  ere 
they  come  to  age,  my  will  is  that  my  Brother  Ellis  or  his  Children 
Ihall  have  One  halfe  of  all,  the  other  halfe  to  be  thus  divided,  to 
my  five  lifters,  or  theire  Children  tenn  pounds  apeece  amongll 
them,  my  Brother  John's  daughter  other  tenne  pounds,  ye.  reft 
to  my  Wife  if  Ihe  live  then,  if  not  to  Ellis  and  his.  If  my  bro- 
ther Ellis  dye  ere  this,  and  leave  no  Childe  of  his  body,  my  will 
is,  it  fhall  all  be  equally  diftributed  amongft  my  Sillers  and  the 
Children  of  there  bodys,  only  my  Wive's  parte  referved  if  llie 
live  :  My  Wife  paying  all  chargf-s  of  my  buriall  performing  my 
Will  in  every  poynte  as  I  have  let  downe  my  will  is  flie  Oiall  in- 
joy  and  be  my  full  and  lavvfuU  Executrix  All  my  Goods,  Chat- 
tels, Movables  debbts,  or  whatfoever  is  mine  in  all  the  worlde  /  /  ; 
This  is  my  laft  Will  and  Tellament  7  In  Witnefs  whereof  I  have 
fet  to  my  hand  January  the  third  l6i3:  By  me  Allex:  Cooke:" 
[This  will  was.proved  on  the  4th  of  May,  l6l4,  by  the  re- 
lit-^, whole  name,  however,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  probat.] 

^  Tooley  bequeathed  legacies  to  the  lifter  and  daughter  of  *■'  my 
late  Mr.  [Mafter]  Burbadge,  deceafed."  And  he  repealed  this 
form  of  expreflion,  which  fliows  a  grateful  remembrance  of  his 
old  majier. 

Vol.  III.  Kk 
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on  the  3d  of  Jane,  l623  ;  appointing  Cuthbert 
Burbadge,  and  Henry  Cundall,  his  executors.  He 
died,  Iboii  after,  in  tlie  houfe  of  Cuthbert  Bur- 
badge,  in  Holywell  Street  ;  to  whofe  wife,  Eliza- 
beth, the  teftator  left  a  legacy  of  ten  pounds  "  as  a 
remembrance  of  his  love,  in  refpe(^l:  of  her  mother- 
ly care  of  him."  Tooley,  appears,  plainly,  to 
have  been  a  benevolent  man.  While  he  buftled  in 
the  world,  he  did  many  kind  acls :  And,  when  he 
could  no  longer  a6t,  he  left  conliderable  legacies  to 
the  poor  of  the  two  parilhes  of  St.  Leonard's, 
Shoreditch,  and  of  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  which, 
admin ifter  to  the  comfort  of  the  needy,  even  to 
the  prefent  day.  He  was  buried,  as  the  parifh 
regifter  proves,  on  the  5th  of  June,  l623,  in  St, 
Giles's,  Cripplegate.^ 

"  Nicholas  Tooley's  Will,  extradted  from  the  regiftry  of 
the  prerogative  court  of  Canterbury.  As  it  contains  Jbme  un- 
known particulars  of  players,  it  may  be  regarded  as  curious  :— 
In  the  Name  of  God  Amen  I  Nicholas  Tooley  of  London  Gen- 
tleman being  ficke  in  body  but  of  perteft  mynd  and  memorie 
praifed  be  God  therefore  doe  make  and  declare  this  my  laft  Will 
and  Teflament  in  forme  following  that  is  to  fay  Firft  I  comend 
my  Soule  into  the  hands  of  Almightie  God  the  Father:  trailing 
and  afluredlie  beleeving  that  by  the  meritts  of  the  precious  death 
and  paflion  of  his  only  Sonne  and  my  only  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jefus  Chrlft  I  (hall  obtaine  full  and  fre  pdon  and  forgivenes  of 
all  my  Sinnes  and  Ihall  enjoy  everlafting  life  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  amongft  the  eled  Children  of  God  My  Bodie  I  committ 
to  the  Earth  from  whenee  yt  came  to  be  buried  in  decent  manner 
at  the  difcrecon  of  my  Executors  hereunder  named  My  WorldliQ 
fubftance  I  doe  difpofe  of  as  followeth  Impris  I  give  unto  my 
good  friend  Mr.  Thomas  Adams  preacher  of  God's  Word  whome 
I  doe  entreate  to  preach  my  funerall  Sermon  the  Some  of  tenn 
pounds  Item  I  doe  releafe  and  forgive  unto  my  kinfwoman  Mary 
Cobb  of  London  widdowe  the  Some  of  Fy ve  pounds  wch  Ihe 
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WILLIAM  KEMPE. 

This   player,  who  danced   through  Hfe  on  light 
fantaftick   toe,  is  neither  mentioned  in  the  licenle 

oweth  me  and  I  do  give  unto  her  the  Some  of  fyve  pounds  more 
Item  I  do  releafe  and  forgive  unto  her  Sonne  Peter  Cobb  the  Some 
of  Sixe  pounds  wch  he  oweth  me  Item  I  doe  give  unto  her  Sonne 
John  Cobb  the  Some  of  Sixe  pounds  Item  I  do  give  unto  her 
daughter  Margarett  Mofeley  the  Some  of  Fyve  pounds  Item  I 
doe  give  unto  Mrs.  Burbadge  the  Wife  of  my  good  friend  Mr, 
Cutbert  Burbadge  (in  whofe  houfe  I  doe  nowe  lodge)  as  a  re- 
membrance of  my  love  in  refpeft  of  hef  motherlie  care  over  me 
the  Some  of  tenn  pounds  over  and  befides  fuch  Somes  of  Money 
as  I  fhall  owe  unto  her  att  my  deceafe  Item  I  do  give  unto  her 
daughter  Elizabeth  Burbadge  als  Maxey  the  Some  of  tenn  pounds 
To  be  payd  unto  her  owne  proper  hands  therew^h  all  to  buy  her 
fuch  thinges  as  fl^e  fliall  thinke  moft  meete  to  weare  in  remem- 
brance of  me  And  my  Will  is  that  an  acquittance  under  her  only 
hand  and  Seal  iTial  be  a  fufficient  difcharge  in  Lawe  to  my  Exe- 
cutors for  payment  thereof  to  all  intents  purpofes  and  conftruccons 
and  as  fully  as  if  her  pretended  hulband  fliould  make  and  feale 
the  fame  "rt^th  her    Item  I  give  to  Alice  Walker  the  Siftep  of  my 
late  Mr.  Burbadge  deceafed  the  Some  of  tenn  pounds  to  be  payd 
unto  her  owne  proper  hands  therewth  all  to  buy  her  fuch  thinges 
as  fhe  {hall  thinke  moft  m.eete  to  weare  in  remembrance  of  me 
And  my  will  is  that  an  acquittance  under  her  only  hand  and 
Scale  (hal  be  a  fufficient  difcharge  in  Lawe  to  my  Executors  for 
the  payment  thereof  to  all  intents  purpofes  and  conftru6tions  and 
as  fully  as  if   her  hufband  ftiould  make  and  feale  the  fame  w  th 
her  Item  I  give  unto  Sara  Burbadge  the  daughter  of  my  faid  late 
Mr.  Richard  Burbadge  deceafed  the  Some  of    twenty  and  nyne 
pounds  and  thirteen  ftiillings  wch  is  oweing  unto  me  by  Richard 
Robinfon  to  be  recouved  detayned  and  difpofed  of   by  my  Exe- 
cutors hereunder  named  until  her  marriage  or  age  of  twenty  and 
one  years  (wch  {hall  firft  and  next  happen)  wthout  any  allow- 

Kk2 
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of  l603,  by  King  James,  as  one  of  his  fervants, 
nor  recognized  by  Auguftine  Phillips,  in  l605,  as 


aunce  to  be  made  of  ufe  otherwi(e  then  as  they  in  their  difcrecons 
{hall  think  meete  to  allow  unto  her  Item  I  give  unto  Mrs.  Condell 
the  wife  of  ray  good  friend  Mr.  Henry  Condell  as  a  remembrance 
of  my  love  the  Sum  of   fyve  pounds  Item  I  give  unto  Elizabeth 
Condell  the  daughter  of  the  faid  Henry  Condell  the  Some  of  tenn 
pounds  Item  whereas  I  iland  bound  for  Jofeph  Tayler  as  his  furety 
for  payment  of  Tenn  ponnds  or  thereabouts  My  will  is  that  my 
Executors  fliall  out  of  my  Ellate  pay  that  debt  for  him  and'  dif- 
charge  him  out  of  that  Bond     Item  I  do  releafe  and  forgive  unto 
John  Underwood  and  Willm  Eccleftone  all  fuch  Somes  of  Money 
as  they  do  feverally  owe  unto  me     Item  I  do  give  and  bequeath 
for  and  towards  the  pptuall  rellefe  of  the  poore  people  of  the  pa- 
riflie  of  St.  liConai'd  in  Shoreditche  in  the  County  of  Midd  under 
the  Condicon  hereunder  expreffed  the  Some  of  fourfcore  pounds 
To  remayne  as  a  llocke  in  the  fame  parifli  and  to  be  from  tyme 
to  tyme  ymployed  by  the  advife  of   the  parfon  Churchwardens 
Overfeers  for  the  poore  and  Veflrymen  of  the  faid  prilhe  for  the 
tyme  being  or  the  greater  nomber  of  them  In  fuch  fort  as  that 
on  everie  Sunday  after  Morninge  prayer  forever  there  may  out 
of  the  encreafe  wch  fliall  arrife  by  the  ymployment  thereof  be 
diftributed  amongft  the  poorer  fort  of  people  of  the  fame  prifhe 
Thirtie  and  two  penny  wheaten  loaves  for  their  reliefe  provided 
allwaies  and  my  will  &  mynd  is  that  yf  my  faid  gift  flialbe  mif- 
imployed  or  neglected  to  be  pformed  in  aine  wife  contrarie  to  the 
true  meaning  of  this  my  Will    Then  &  in  fuch  cafe  I  give  and 
bequeath  the  fame  Legacie  of  Fourfcore  pounds  for  and  towards 
the  reliefe  of  the  poore  people  of  the  prilhe  of  St.  Gyles  wthout 
Cripplegate  London  to  be  imployed  in  that  prifhe  in  forme  afore- 
laid     Item  I  doe  give  and  bequeath  for  and  towards  the  ppetuall 
reliefe  of  the  poore  people  of  the  faid  prillie  of  St.  Giles  without 
Cripplegate  London  under  the  condicon  hereunder  expreiTed  the 
Some  of   twenty  pounds  To  remayne  as  a  ftocke  in   the  fame 
prilhe  and  to  be  from  tyme  to  tyme  ymployed  by  the  advife  of 
the  Churchwardens  Overfeers  for  the  poore  and  Veftrymen  of 
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one  of  his  fellows.     Keinpe  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
fucceflbr  of  Tarleton,  who  was  buried  on  the  3d  of 


the  fame  pnflie  for  the  tyme  being  or  the  greater  nomber  of  them 
in  fuch  fort  as  that  on  every  Sunday  after  Morninge  prayer  for- 
ever there  may  be  out  of  the  cncreafe  wch  fhall  arrile  by  the 
ymployment  thereof  be  diftributed  amongfl;  the  poorer  fort  of 
people  of  the  fame  prTlhe  Eight  penny  wheaten  loaves  for  their 
reliefe  Provided  alwaies  and  my  will  and  raynd  is  that  yf  my  faid 
Gift  ihalbe  mifimployed  or  negle£ted  to  be  pformed  in  anie  wife 
contrarie  to  the  true  meaning  of  this  my  Will  Then  and  in  fuch 
cafe  I  give  and  bequeath  the  fame  legacie  of  twenty  pounds  for 
and  towards  the  reliefe  of  the  poorer  people  of  the  faid  prillve 
of  St.  Leonard  in  Shoreditche  to  be  imployed  in  that  priftxe 
in  forme  aforefaid  Item  my  will  and  mynd  is  and  I  doe  hereby 
devife  &  appoynt  that  all  and  finguler  the  legacies  bequeathed  by 
this  n(iy  will  (for  payment  whereof  no  certaine  tyme  is  otherwife 
limited)  flialbe  truly  payd  by  my  Executors  hereunder  named 
w^'m  the  fpace  of  one  yeare  att  the  furtheft  next  after  my  de- 
ceafe  All  the  reft  and  refidue  of  all  and  fingular  my  Goods  Chat- 
tels Leafes  Money  Debtes  and  plbnall  Eftate  whatfoever  and 
wherefoever  (my  debtes  legacies  and  Funerall  charges  dlfcharged) 
I  doe  fully  and  wholly  give  &  bequeath  unto  my  afore  named 
loving  friends  Cuthbert  Burbadge  and  Henry  Condell  to  be 
equally  dyvided  betweene  them  pte  and  pte  like  And  I  doe  make 
name  and  conftitute  the  faid  Cuthbert  Burbadge  and  Henry  Con- 
dell the  Executors  of  this  my  lall  Will  andXellament  And  I  doe 
hereby  revoke  &  make  voyd  all  former  Wills  Teftaments  Codicills 
Legacies  Executors  and  bequefts  whatfoever  by  mee  att  any  tyme 
heretofore  made  named  given  or  appoynted  willing  and  mynding 
that  theis  prdts  only  fhall  ftand  and  be  taken  for  my  iaft  Will  and 
Teftament  and  none  other  In  witnefs  whereof  to  this  my  Iaft 
Will  and  Teftament  conteyninge  foure  Sheets  of  paper  wth  my 
name  fubfcribed  to  everie  Iheete  I  have  fett  my  Scale  the  third 
day  of  June  l623  And  in  the  one  and  twentith  yeare  of  the 
Raigne  of  or.  Soveraigne  Lord  King  James  &c  Nicholas  Tooley 
Signed  Sealed  pronounced  and  declared  by  the  faid  Nicolas  Tooley 
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September,  1588,  as  well  *Mn  the  favour  of  her 
Majefty  as  in  the  good  thoughts  of  the  general  au- 

the  Teftator  as  his  laft  Will  and  Teftament  on  the  day  and  yeares 
above  written  in  the  prce  of  us  the  mke  of  Anne  Afplin  the 
niarke  of  Mary  +  Cober  the  marke  of  Joane  +  Booth  the  mke  of 
Agnes  Dowfon  the  rake  of  E.  B  Elizabeth  Bolton  the  mke  of  + 
Faith  Kempfall  the  mke  of  Ifabel  Stanley  Hum:  Dyfon  notary 
public  and  of  me  Ro:  Dickens  Srv't,  unto  the  faid  Notary  Me- 
morandum that  I  NirholasWilkinfon  alsTooley  of  London  Gen- 
tleman have  on  the  day  of  tlie  date  of  theis  prets  by  the  name 
of  Nicholas  Tooley  of  London  Gentleman  made  my  laft  Will 
and  Teftament  in  writing  conteynlnge  fonre  fheetes  of  paper  with 
my  name  fubfcribed  to  every  fiieete  and  fealed  with  my  Scale 
and  thereby  have  given  and  bequeathed  divers  pfonall  legacies  to 
divers  pfons  and  for  divers  ufes  and  therefore  have  made  named 
and  conftituted  my  lovinge  friends  Cuthbert  Burbadge  and  Henry 
Condell  the  Executors  as  thereby  may  more  at  large  appeare  nowe 
for  the  explacon  cleering  avoyding  and  deterrainacon  of  all  fuch 
ambiguities  doubtes  fcruples  queftions  and  variances  about  the 
validite  of  my  faid  laft  Will  as  may  arife  happen  or  be  moved 
after  my  deceafe  by  reafon  of  omiffion  of  my  name  of  Wilklnfon 
therein  I  doe  therefore  by  this  my  prete  Codicil  by  the  name  of 
Nicholas  Wilkinfon  als  Tooley  ratifie  confirme  and  approve  my 
faid  laft  Will  and  everie  gifte  legacye  and  bequeft  therein  ex- 
prefled  and  the  Executors  therein  named  as  fully  and  amply  to  all 
intents  purpofes  and  conftrucons  as  If  I  had  byn  fo  named  In  my 
faid  lail  Will  any  omiffion  of  my  faid  name  of  Wilkinfon  in  my. 
faid  laft  Will  or  any  fcruple  doubt  queftion  variance  mtlinterpre- 
tacon  cavill  or  mifconftruccon  whatfoever  to  be  had  moved  made 
or  inferred  thereupon  or  thereby  or  any  other  matter  caufe  or 
thinge  whatfoever  to  the  contrarie  thereof  in  any  wife  notwith- 
ftanding  And  I  doe  hereby  alfoe  further  declare  that  my  Will 
mynd  and  meaning  is  that  this  my  prdte  Codicil  fhalbe  by  all 
Judges  Magiftrates  and  other  pfons  in  all  Courts  and  other  places 
and  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  expounded  conftrued  deemed  re- 
puted and  taken  to  be  as  pte  and  pcell  of  my  faid  laft  "\\'ill  and 
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dience."  His  favour  with  both  arofe  from  his 
power  of  pleating.  As  early  as  loSQ,  his  comick 
talents  appear  to  have  been  highly  eftimated  by 
thofe,  who  were  proper  judges,  being  wits  them- 
felves.9  He  ufually  reprefented  the  clouiis,  who 
are  always  re?v/ roo'we.9 ;  and,  like  Tarleton,  gained 
celebrity,  by  his  extemporal  ivit ;  whilft,  like  other 
clowns,  Kempe  raifed  many  a  roar  Ly  making 
faces,  andmouthsy  of  all  forts. ^     He  probably  per- 


Teftament  As  wltnefs  whereof  I  have  hereunto  fett  my  hand  and 
Seal  the  thirde  day  of  June  1023  and  in  the  one  and  twentieth 
year  of  the  Raigne  of  Or  Soveraigne  Lord  King  James  &:c  Ni- 
cholas Wilkinfon  als  Tooley  (LS)  Signed  Sealed  pronounced  & 
declared  by  the  faid  Nicholas  Wilkinfon  als  Tooley  as  a  Codicil 
to  be  annexed  unto  his  lalt  Will  and  Teftament  on  the  daye  and 
yeares  above  written  in  the  prefence  of  us  Senion  Drewe  the 
mke  of  Ifabell  I  S  Stanley  the  mke  of  +  Faith  Kempfull  Hum; 
Dyfon  Notary  public  and  of  me  Ro:  Dickens  Srvant  unto  the 
faid  Notary. — [It  was  proved  in  the  prerogative  court,  on  the 
17th  of  June,  1624,  by  Cuthbert  Burbadge,  and  Henry  Cun- 
dall.] 

^  The  witty  Nallie  fpeaks  of  Kempe,  in  \5Sg,  as  the  comir 
cai  and  conceited  jellmonger,  and  vicegerent  general  to  theghoft 
of  Dicke  Tarleton.     \_An  Almond  for  a  Parrot.'] 

^  In  the  Cambridge  comedy,  called  The  Return  from  Par- 
nafjlis,  Kempe  is  introduced  perfonally,  and  made  to  fay  :  "  I 
was  once  at  a  Comedy  in  Cambridge,  and  there  I  faw  a  parafite 
vialze  faces  and  wovths  of  all  forts,  on  this  fashiojst." — The 
Cambridge  wit,  we  fee,  confidered  Kempe  as  a  proper  comedian 
to  raife  laughter  by  making  mouths  oji  thisfajhion.  When  Bur- 
badge  has  inftru6ted  a  lludent  how  to  adl  properly,  and  tells  him  : 
— "  You  will  do  well  after  a  while  j"  Kempe  takes  up  the  ftudent 
thus  :  "  Now  for  you  ;  methinks  you  fliould  belong  to  my  tuition  ^ 
and  your  face,  methinks,  would  be  good  for  a  foolifli  mayor,  or 
a  foolijh  juftice  of  peace  :  mark  me." — And  then,  Kempe  goes 
on,  to  reprefent  a  foolijh  mayor  3  making  faces,  for  the  inflruc- 
tion  of  the  ftudent, 
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formed  Launce,  in  the  The  Two  GentleiUen  of 
Verona,  in  ISQo  ;  the  Grave-digger,  in  Ham- 
let^ in  I096;  Lancelot,  in  71ie  MercJiant  of 
f'^enice,  in  15(^8  ;  and  Touchstone,  in  j4s  you 
like  it,  in  1 600  :  He  appears,  from  the  quarto  plays 
of  Shakfpeare,  to  have  been  the  original  performer 
of  Peter,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  in  ISQo  ;  and  of 
Pogberry,  in  Much  yido  about  Nothing,  in  160O. 
In  the  Cambridge  comedy,  called  The  Return  from 
Parnajfus,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  written 
about  the  year  l60'2,  Burbadge,  and  Kempe,  were 
perfbnally  introduced,  to  entertain  the  fcholars  at  a 
loiv  rate.  Kempe  feems  to  have  disappeared,  at 
the  acceffion  of  King  James,  when  his  fellows 
were  rifing  to  higher  honours.  Perhaps,  as  a  vete- 
ran, he  had  retired  from  "the  loathed  ftage  :" 
Perhaps,  as  a  mortal,  the  peftilence  of  l603  put 
an  end  to  Kempe's  nine  days  ivonder.  He  was 
certainly  dead,  m  16I8,  when  his  epitaph  was 
publifhed  :  — 

f'  Then,  all  thy  triumphs,  fraught  with  ftralns  of  mirth, 

"  Shall  be  cag'd  up  within  a  cheft  of  earth  ; 

"   Shall  be  !  they  are  :  thou  haft    danc'd  thee  out  of 

breath,  \ 

''  And  nowmuft  make  thy  parting  dance  v/ith  death,"^ 

Before  the  year  ]  6og,  Kempe  had  vanillied  from 
the  publick  eye  ;  as  we  may  infer  from  The  GuVs 
Uornbooke;  although  not,  that  he  was  dead,  as 
Mr.  Malone  decides  :  For,  Kempe  may  have  only 
retired  from  the  fcepe.  When  Auguftine  Phillips, 
with  fond  recollection,  remembered  fo  many  of  his 
fellow's,  in  May,  1 605,  he  did  not  remember  Kem}3e  ; 
Yetj  at  the  fame  hour,  Phillips  forgot  Lowen  alfo, 

^  Braithwayte's  Remains. 
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who  outlived  him  more  than  fifty  years. — Amidftfo 
much  uncertainty,  I  have  afcertained  an  important 
fa(5\,  that  on  the  2d  of  November,  l603,  one  Wil- 
liam Kempe  '-•  as  buried,  in  the  cemetery  of  St. 
Saviour's,  Souihwark.^  Confidering  every  circum- 
flance,  the  time,  the  place,  the  perfon,  the  name, 
the  previous  probability  ;  I  have  little  doubt,  but 
that  William  Kempe,  the  vicegerent  of  Tarleton, 
was  then  caged  up  ivithin  a  cheji  of  earth.  I  have 
not  found  any  will  of  Kempe,  nor  any  adminiftration 
to  his  efFe(!:ts,  in  the  prerogative-office. 
.  Kempe  was  an  author,  as  well  as  an  a6lor  -A  Yet, 


^  The  parilh  regifter  merely  ftates  : — "  l603,  November  2d 
Wiliam  Kempe,  a  man."  [was  buried.]  The  ftiipidity  of  the 
parifli  clerk  has  thus  left  a  flight  doubt,  who  this  man  was. 
There  was  buried  in  the  fame  cemetery,  on  the  lf)th  of  Decem- 
ber, i603,  Mary  Kempe,  a  woman  ;  on  the  13th  of  February. 
l604-5,  Cicelye  Kempe,  a  child.  There  appears,  however,  iu 
the  parifli  regifter  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  Lefs,  the  marriacrc 
of  .William  Kempe  unto  Annis  Howard,  on  the  10th  of  Febru- 
ary, lt)05-6  ;  but  without  any  further  notice  of  this  couple,  or 
their  ilTue.  On  the  other  hand,  none  of  the  parifli  clerks,  with^ 
in  the  bills  of  mortality,  have  found  the  burial  of  any  other 
William  Kempe  j  though  I  offered  them  a  fuitable  reward,  for 
a  diligent  fearch.  On  the  whole,  it  feems  to  me  more  than  pro- 
bable, that  William  Kempe,  the  fuccelfor  of  Tarleton,  was 
carried  off  the  ftage  by  the  plague  of  1(503.  I  have  laughed,  in 
a  foregoing  page,  at  the  decilion  of  dogmatifm  on  the  mere  au- 
thority of  The  Guts  Hornbook,  with  regard  to  the  true  date  of 
the  death  of  Kempe,  which  it  is  fo  difficult  to  afcertain  ;  and 
which,  after  the  moft  a6tive  inquiries,  cannot  be  pofitively  fixed- 
It  is  unneceflTary  to  add,  that  if  the  death  of  Kempe,  in  l603, 
be  admitted  as  a  fa6l,  any  document,  which  mentions  him,  as 
being  alive,  at  a  fubfequent  period^  muft  be  equally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  fpurious. 

*  On  the  7th  of  September,  1593,  there  was  entered  in  the 
Stationers'  books,  A  Comedie  entitled  "  A  Knack  how  to  know 
a  Knave,  newly  fet  forthe  as  it  has  been  fundrie  times  plaied  by 
J\'ed  Allen  and  his  company,  with  Kempe's  applauded  merri- 
pent  of  The  Men  of  Got  ham. "-^Kempe's  New  Jigg  of  tht 
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he  was  as  illiterate,  probably,  as  he  was,  certainly, 
jocole.  The  Cambridge  fcholars  laughed  at  his 
grofs  illiterature.  In  The  Return  from  PamaJJiis, 
Kempe  is  made  to  fay  to  Burbadge :  "  Few  of  the 
univerfity  pen  plays  well ;  they  fmell  too  much  of 
that  writer  Ovid,  and  that  writer  Metamorphojis^ 
and  talk  too  much  of  Proferpina  and  Juppiter." 
Philomujhs  fays,  fneeringly  :  '^  Indeed,  Mafter 
Kempe,  you  are  very  famous  :  but,  that  is  as  well 
for  works,  in  print,  as  your  part  in  cue.'"  There 
was  a  fentiment  then  affigned  to  Kempe,  which 
was  known,  perhaps,  to  be  his  real  opinion,  that, 
it  is  better  to  make  a  fool  of  the  world,  as  I  have 
done,  than  like  you  fcholars,  to  he  fooled  of  the 
n-orld.  The  publication  of  The  Orchefira  of  Davis, 
and  The  Jigg  of  Kempe,  about  the  fame  time,  fur- 
niHiedMarflon  the  fatirift,  in  1599,  '^ith  an  oppor- 
tunity of  joining  Davis,  Kempe,  and  perhaps  Shak- 
fpeare,  in  the  fame  laugh  againfl  them  : — 

"  Prayfe  but  Orcheftra,  and  the  J/cippirig  art, 

"  You  ihall  commaund  him  5  faith,  you  have  his  hart, 

*'  Even  cap'ring  in  your  lilt.     A  hall,  a  hall; 

"  Roome  tor  the  fpheres,  the  orbes  celeftiall 

*'  Will  daunce  Kenipc's  Jigg  :  They"]e  revel  with  neate 

jumps  ; 
'•'  A  worthy  poet  hath  put  on  their  pumps. "^ 

Kiiche7i-jtiJ]ff^  Woman  was  entered  in  the  Stationers'  books,  in 
1505  J  and  alio  "  Kempe's  New  Jigg  betwixt  a  Souldier  and  a 
Miler  and  Svm  the  Clowne." — In  idOO,  there  was  publilhed, 
"'  Kempe's  Nir,c  days  wonder  performed  in  a  daunce  from  Lon- 
don to  Norwich  written  by  himfelfe  to  fatisfie  his  friends."  In 
thofe  days,  the  word^?^"-  iignified  a  farce,  as  well  as  a  daunce, 

s-  The  Scourge  of  Villame,  \5gg,  fig.  H.  3  b.  This  is  Sir 
John  Davis,  the  Attorney  General  of  Ireland,  who  wrote  the 
two  celebrated  poems,  Nofce  Teijifum  ;  and  the  Orchejira,  m 
praife  of  dancing.  I  obferve,  that  Mr.  Malone  fometimes  con- 
founds Sir  John  Davis^  with  Davis^  the  epigrammatittj  who  was 
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Such  were  the  patentees  of  King  James  ;  and 
fuch  the  afTociates,  who  were  adopted  among  the 
royal  fervants  ;  and  though  they  were  not  named 
in  the  hcenfe  of  l603,  yet  were  the  original  actors 
of  Shakfpeare's  chara6ters.  We  have  feen,  upon 
the  acceffion  of  King  James,  three  companies  efta- 
blifliedj  by  colle6ling  the  difcarded  fervants  of  the 
feveral  noblemen.  At  the  epoch  of  Shakfpeare's 
death,  there  were,  probably,  Jive  companies  of 
players  in  London :  viz.  The  King's  fervants,  who 
performed  at  The  Globe,  and  in  the  Blackfriars; 
the  Queen's  fervants,  who  a6led  at  The  Red 
Bull,  and  became  afterwards  diftinguifhed  as 
the  Children  of  the  Revels ;  the  Prince's  fer- 
vants, who  played  at  The  Curtaine ;  the  Palf- 
grave's  fervants,  who  exhibited  at  The  Fortune ; 
and  the  Lady  Elizabeth's  fervants^  who  performed 
at  the  Cockpit,  in  Drury  Lane.  During  the  fame 
period,  there  were  feven  regular  playhoufes,  inclu- 
ding three  on  the  Bankfide ;  the  Swan,  the  Rofe, 
and  the  Hope-,  which,  however,  were  not  much 
frequented,  and,  early  in  the  reign  of  James,  fell 
into  difufe  :  Yet,  one  Rofleter  obtained  a  patent, 
under  the  great  feal,  for  ereding  a  playhoufe,  icith- 
out  the  liberties  of  London ;  and  by  virtue  thereof, 
proceeded  to  convert  the  houfe  of  Lady  Sanclair, 
on  Puddle-wharff,  into  a  theatre.  The  Lord  Mayor 
and  aldermen  were  alarmed  :  They  conlidered  this 
meafure  as  an  infringement  of  their  jurifdiclion : 
and  feared  the  interruption  of  publick  worfbip,  on 
(he  week  days,  from  its  nearnefs  to  a  church.  Thefe 

a  very  different  perfon.  [P.  80,  83.]  Sir  John  Davis  is  the  firft 
of  our  poets  who  rcafoned  iyirhime;  yet  the  pahn  of  logical 
poetry  has  been  afligned,  by  Johnfon,  to  Dry  den  ;  though  the 
laureate  of  James  II.  can  boaft  of  nothing  which  is  comparable 
to  the  Nqfce  Teipfum  of  Davis,  for  concatenation  of  argumeni, 
and  fubtiJty  of  thought. 
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confidcrations,  upon  complaint  made  to  them,  in- 
duced the  privy-council  to  determine,  that  no 
playhoufe  fl^iould  be  erected  in  that  place/'  But,  it 
is  always  more  ealy  to  refolve,  than  to  execute. 
IlofTeter  feems  not  to  have  been  terrified  by  the 
threats  of  commitment.  Notwithftanding  feveral 
prohibitions,  he  proceeded,  though  with  fome  in- 
terruptions, to  execute  his  purpofe.  New  com- 
plaints were  made  ;  and  frefh  orders  were  ifllied. 

^  An  order  was  illaed  to  that  effeft,  on  the  26th  of  Septem- 
ber,  \Q\5,  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  Whereas  complaint  was  made  to  this  board  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city  of  London,  That  one  RolTeter 
and  others  having  obtained  licenfe  under  the  great  feal  of  Eng- 
land for  the  building  of  a  playhoufe  have  pulled  down  a  great 
mefluage  in  Paddle-wharf  which  was  fometimes  the  houfe  of 
Lady  Sanders  within  the  precinft  of  the  Blackfryers,  are  now 
erefting  a  new  play-houfe  in  that  place,  to  the  great  prejudice 
and  inconvenience  of  the  government  of  that  city.  Their  Lord- 
fliips  thought  fit  to  fend  for  Roiieter,  to  bring  in  his  letters  pa- 
tents which  being  feen  and  perufed  by  the  Lord  Chief  Juftice  of 
JEngland  [Coke].  For  as  much  as  the  inconveniences  urged  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  aldermen  Avere  many  and  of  fome  confe- 
quence  to  their  government,  and  fpecially  for  that  the  faid  play- 
houfe Vvpfuld  join  fo  near  unto  the  church  in  Blackfryers  as  it 
would  difturb  and  interrupt  the  congregation  at  divine  fervice 
upon  the  week  days.  And  that  the  Lord  Chief  Juftice  did  de- 
liver to  their  Lordlhips  that  the  licenfe  granted  to  thefaidRoffeter, 
did  extend  to  the  ludding  of  a  playhoufe  without  the  Liberties 
of  London,  and  not  ivithin  the  city.  It  was  this  day  ordered 
by  their  Lordlhips,  that  there  (liall  be  no  playhoufe  erefted  in 
that  place,  and  that  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  fnall  ftraitly  pro- 
liibit  and  forbid  the  faid  RolTeter,  and  the  reft  of  the  patentees, 
and  their  workmen  to  proceed  in  the  making  and  converting  the 
faid  building  into  a  playhoufe  :  And  if  any  of  the  patentees  or 
their  workmen  fhall  proceed  in  their  intended  building  contrary 
to  this  their  Lordlhips  inhibition,  that  then  the  Lord  Mayor  fhall 
commit  him  or  them  fo  offending  unto  prifon,  and  certify  their 
Lordftiips  of  their  contempt  in  that  behalf  Of  which,  their 
Lordfliips  order  the  faid  RolTeter  and  the  reft  to  take  notice  and 
conform  themfelves  accordingly,  as  they  will  anf Ver  to  the  coib- 
(rary  at  t'neir  peril," 
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At  length,  in  January,  1617,  the  Lord  Mayor  was 
directed  to  caufe  Rolieter's  playhoufe  to  he  pulled 
doivnJ  Yet,  fuch  dire6lions  are  feldom  executed, 
unlefs  they  be  loudly  called  for  by  the  publick 
voice.  At  the  general  pulling  down  of  playhoufes 
and  bear-gardens,  in  l648,  Major-General  Skippoii 
was  fent,  with  a  body  of  horfe,  to  affift  the  level- 
lers.^ 

But,  a  new  power  was  at  hand,  which,  without 
diredlion,  or  authority,  could  pull  a  playhoufe  down 
with  armipotent  fpeed.  "  On  Shrove-tuefday,  the 
fourth  of  March,  1616-17,"  faith  Howes,  the 
chronicler  of  the  times,  '*  many  difordered  perfons, 
of  fundry  kinds,  aflembled  in  Finfbury-field,  Step- 
ney-field, and  Lincoln's-inn-tields  ;  and  in  riotous 
manner  did  beat  down  the  walls  and  windows  of 
many  vidlualling  houfes,  which  they  fufpe6lcd  to  be 
bawdy  houfes :  and  that  afternoon  they  fpoiled  a 
neiv  playhoufe,  and  likewife  did  more  hurt  in  other 
places."  It  was  the  playhoufe  in  Drury  Lane,  be- 
longing to  the  Queen's  fervants,  which  was  thus 
fpoiled  ;  though  the  caufe  of  this  outrage  does  not 
appear.     Thisjoul  diforder  was  deemed  of  danger- 

^  A  letter  was  written,  by  the  prlvy-councll,  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  on  the  26th  January,  lOlO-l/,  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  : — 

"  Whereas  his  Majefty  is  informed  that  notwithftanding  divers 
commandments  and  prohibitions  to  the  contrary,  there  be  cer- 
tain perfons  that  go  about  to  fet  up  a  playhoufe  in  the  Black- 
fryars,  near  unto  his  Majeli:y's  JFardrohe,  and  for  that  purpofe 
have  lately  crofted  and  made  fit  a  building  which  is  almoft  if  not 
fully  tinllhed  :  You  Ihall  underftand  that  his  Majefty  hath  this 
day  exprefsly  fignitied  his  pleafure,  that  the  fame  fliall  be  pulled 
down  ;  io  as  it  be  made  unfit  for  any  fuch  ufe.  Whereof  wee 
require  your  Lordlhip  to  take  notice,  and  to  caufe  it  to  be  per- 
formed with  all  fpeed,  and  thereupon  to  certify  ns  of  your  pro- 
ceedings." 

'  Corns  Journal,  23d  June,  l6i8. 
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ous  confeqaence.  And  the  privy-council  dire^led 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  and  the 
Juftices  of  Middlefex,  to  hold  a  fpecial  leffionsj 
for  inquiring,  ftrictly,  after  the  offenders,  and  pu- 
nifliing,  examplarily,  the  guilty. ^ 

''  The  letter,  which  was  written^  on  that  occafion,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  It  is  not  unknown  unto  you  what  tumukuous  outrages  were 
yefterday  committed  near  unto  the  city  of  London  in  divers 
places,  by  a  rowte  of  lewd  and  loofe  perfons  apprentices  and 
others,  elpecially  in  Lincoln's-inn  fields  and  Drury-lane,  where, 
in  attempting  to  pull  down  a  playhoufe  belonging  to  the  Queen's 
Majefty's  fervants,  there  were  divers  perfons  llain  and  others  hurt 
and  wounded,  the  multitude  there  alfembled  being  to  the  num- 
ber of  many  thoufands  as  we  are  credibly  informed.  Forafmuch 
as  the  example  of  fo  foul  and  infolent  a  diforder  may  prove  of 
dangerous  confequence  if  this  fliould  efcape  without  Oiarp  pu- 
nithment  of  the  principal  offenders :  Wee  do  therefore  in  his 
Majetly's  name  exprefsly  require  your  Lordfliip,  and  the  rell  of 
the  commiflioners  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  for  the  city  of  London 
and  county  of  jMiddlefex,  to  take  it  prefently  into  your  care,  to 
have  a  RnS.  inquiry  made  for  fuch  as  were  of  the  company,  as 
well  apprentices  or  others,  and  forthwith  to  hold  a  fpecial  Seffions 
of  Oyer  and  Terminer  for  that  purpofe,  and  there  with  feverit/ 
to  proceed  againft  fuch  as  fliall  be  found  offenders  as  to  law  and 
juftice  appertaineth.  And  for  that  it  was  alfo  obferved  that 
amongit  this  crew  of  apprentices  there  were  an  exceeding  great 
multitude  of  vagrant  rogues  gathered  together  as  there  are  al- 
ways about  this  city  ready  for  any  mifchief  vtpon  every  occafion 
a  great  dilhonour  and  fcandal  to  the  government.  Wee  are 
therefore  to  recommend  that  aifo  unto  you  from  his  Majefty  as  a 
fpecial  charge,  that  you  do  think  upon  fome  courfe,  and  put  it 
in  execution  prefently  for  the  difpatching  of  that  fort  of  people 
and  removing  of  them  for  from  about  the  city  of  London  and 
Welliminfter  and  the  confines  thereof,  elpecially  at  this  prefent, 
when  his  Majefty  and  a  great  part  of  his  council  are  to  be  ab- 
jent  for  fo  long  a  time.  And  as  providence  and  difcretion  doth 
now  needfully  require,  fince  this  warning  is  given  you,  to  have 
at  all  times  hereafter  an  eye  and  watch  upon  the  apprentices 
likewlfe,  who  by  this  experience  and  the  like  where  the  reins  of 
liberty  are  given  them,  are  found  apt  to  run  into  many  unfuffer- 
able  infolencies.     Touching  all  thefe  points  his  Majefiy  will  ex- 
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Leaving  thofe  directions  behind  him,  King  James 
departed  for  Scotland,  on  the  14th  of  March, 
1 61 6-1 7  ;  *'  taking  fuch  recreations  by  the  way," 
fays  the  malignant  Wilfon,  "  as  might  beft  beguile 
the  days,  but  lengthen  the  nights  ;  for  what  with 
hawking,  hunting,  and  horle-racing,  the  days 
quickly  ran  away,  and  the  nights  with  feafting, 
malking,  and  dancing,  were  the  more  extended.'* 
Amid  Jik  dauncing,  and  deray,  King  James  had. 
three  plays  a6led  before  him,  for  preventing  hearts 
dijcoiitent,  and  four  affiictionr 

The  reign  of  James  faw  the  Englifh  itage  advance 
to  its  full  maturity,  and  to  the  greateft  fplendour ; 
not  indeed  in  the  external  form,  and  fcenick  oeco- 
nomy,  of  the  ancient  or  prefent  theatres,  but  in 
ingenuity  of  fable,  felicity  of  dialogue,  and  fubli- 
mity  of  ftyle,  which  then  animated  the  Englifh  dra- 
mas :  Such  were  the  happy  produ6lions  of  the  cre- 
ative genius  of  Shakfpeare !  When  his  influence 
was  withdrawn,  by  his  retirement  from  the  thea- 
trick  world,  the  ftage  as  rapidly  declined,  till  it  was 
totally  fuppreflled,  by  violence,  in  l648.  Owing  to 
a  remarkable  coincidence,  or  lingular  fatality,  the 
ftage  was  deprived  of  its  principal  pillars,  about  the 
fame  period.  Alexander  Cooke  died,  in  ]6l4. 
Shakfpeare  ccafed  to  write,  in  l6l5.     Philip  Hen- 


peft  a  ftria  and  particular  account  from  you  of  your  duties, 
whereof  wee  wiQi  you  may  acquit  yourfelves  as  becometh  you." 
[The  council-regiller  of  the  5th  of  March,  lOlG-l/.] 

^  On  the  ilth  of  July,  1617,  there  ifTued  a  warrant  for  pay- 
ment to  certain  players,  for  three  ftage  plays,  that  were  a6ted 
before  his  Majelty,  in  his  journey  to  Scotland,  fuch  fums  of 
money  as  is  ufual  in  the  like  kind. — The  fuch  J'ums  were  proba- 
bly ^.10,  for  each  play.     [Council-regifter.] 
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ilow,  the  great  patron  of  poets,  and  of  players, 
died  in  ]6j6.  Edward  Alley n  retired,  almofi:  im- 
mediately, from  the  Banklide  to  Dulwich.  On  the 
13th  of  March,  16I8-I9,  Richard  Cowley  was  bu^ 
ried  in  St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch.  In  three  days, 
Richard  Burbadge,  the  Rofcius  of  his  time,  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  fame  cemetery.  Robert  Arm  ill 
departed  before  the  year  l6'2'2.  Nicholas  Tooley 
died  in  l623.  Heminges,  and  Ciindal,  feceded 
from  the  ftage,  about  the  fame  time  ;  fatiated  with 
praife,  rather  than  with  profit.  There  remained, 
neverthelefs,  feveral  companies  of  a6lors,  who  can 
fcarcely  be  traced  in  the  obfcure  annals  of  the  ftage^ 
as  when  little  has  been  done,  lefs  can  be  related  : 
And  the  fucceflbrs  of  the  race  of  Shakfpeare  neither 
illuminated  the  fcene,  by  their  brilliancy  of  genius, 
nor  fupported  the  drama,  by  their  powers  of  a(5\- 
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OF 
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(BY  THE  SAME.) 


THE  annals  of  the  t'heatre,  as  they  illuftrate 
the  manners  of  the  timeSj  and  gratify  the  curiolityj 
which  is  natural  to  mankind,  will,  in  every  age,  in- 
cite enquiry,  and  enchain  attention.  The  hiftory 
of  our  flage  has  exercifed  the  pens  of  Dr.  Percy,* 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Warton,^  of  Mr.  Malone,^  and 
of  other  writers  of  diligence  and-  learning.  In 
addition  to  their  curious  refearches,  I  too  prefumed 
to  publifh  many  documents,^  which  a  hafty  fearch 
difcovered  among  the  ftate  papers  ;  and  which,  as 
they  afcertain  new  fa6ls,  and  throw  fome  light  upon 
the  dark  paflages  of  our  drama,  during  the  age  of 
Shakfpeare,  will  enable  the  writer,  to  whom  fhall 
be  affigned  the  difficult  talk  of  writing  a  complete 
hiftory   of  the  ftage,  to  inftru6l,  by    more  ample 

'  In  his  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry. 
^  In  his  Hiji.  of  Englifli  Poetry. 

*  In  his  Supplement  to  the  edit,  of  Shakfpeare,  17/8  ;  and  in 
the  Proleg.  to  his  edit,  of  Shakfpeare,  1790j  alfo  in  the  prefent 
volume. 

*  Apology  for  the  Believers,  &c.  339. 

Vol.  III.  LI 
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notices,  and  to  amufe,  by  more  llriking  views  of 
an  attra6live  obje6l. 

After  many  revolutions  in  our  publick  fports^ 
both  in  reprefentation,  and  fentiment,  fromjufts  to 
mufteries  ;  from  myfteries  to  moralities  ;  and  from 
moralities  to  interludes  ;  the  Englifl:i  ftage  remained 
extremely  rude,  at  the  acceflion  of  Elizabeth,  and 
ftill  unformed,  at  the  appearance  of  Shakfpeare. 
She  inherited,  indeed,  the  dramatick  eftablifhments 
of  her  predeceflbrs  ;  however  imperfect  they  were 
in  theory,  and  inconvenient  in  exhibition.  She 
had,  evidently,  as  a  neceflary  officer,  a  keeper  of 
the  vejlures  of  her  majkes,  revelles,  and  dijguifmgs  : 
And,  the  earlieft  keeper  of'fuch  appearell,  from 
what  I  have  been  able  to  trace,  was  John  Arnolde  ; 
who  died,  probably,  in  1573.  In  the  fubfequent 
year,  was  appointed  as  his  fuccelTbr,  her  well  be- 
loved fervant  Walter  Fyfhe,  in  confideration  of 
good  fervice,  theretofore  done  to  a  grateful  miftrefs.^ 

®  I  lay  before  the  readei*  a  copy  of  this  curious  commiirion^ 
from  the  unpublifhed  papers  of  Rhymer,  in  the  Britilh  Mufeum. 
[Ayfcough's  Catalogue,  N°.  4625,  p.  44,] 

"  2C)th  Jan.  De  Conceffione  ad  vitam  pro  WalteroFyflie.  [Pat. 
16,  Eliz.  p.  4,  M  24.] 

"  Elizabeth  by  the  Grace  of  God  &c.  To  all  to  whom  &c. 
Greeting : 

"  Wee  lett  you  wytt  that  of  our  Grace  efpecyall  certeyne 
knov/ledge  and  mere  mocion  and  in  confideration  of  the  good 
and  faythful  fervice  heretofore  donne  unto  us  by  our  welbeloved 
Servaunte  Walter  Fyfhe  we  have  given  and  graunted  and  by  theis 
prefentes  for  us  our  heires  and  fuccellbrs  doe  gyve  and  graunte 
unto  the  faid  Walter  Fyfhe  thoflSce  of  Yoman  or  Keeper  of  our 
Veftures  or  apparell  of  all  and  fingular  our  Malkes  Ilavelles  and 
Difguyfings  and  alio  of  the  apparell  and  trappers  of  all  and  lin- 
guler  our  horfes  ordeyned  and  appoynted  and  hereafter  to  be  or- 
deyned  and  appoynted  for  our  Juftcs  and  Turneys  and  wee  doe 
ordeyne  conftitute  and  make  the  fame  Walter  Fyflie  by  theis 
prefentes  Yoman  or  keeper  of  our  Veftures  or  Apparell  of  all 
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A  rpeclmen  of  the  veftHres,  which  Walter  Fyfhe 
was  thus  appointed  to  keep,  I  have  ah'eady  exhi- 
bited to  the  curioLis  beholder. ^ 

It  was  faid  by  me,  that  our  earlieft  adtors  were 
children  :  Children  of  St.  Paul's,  children  of  Weft- 
minfter,  children  of  the  chapel.^  And  it  became, 
early,  a  common  praftice  to  purvey  boys,  who  had 
mufical  voices,  for  the  Royal  Chapel.  Tufler,  who 
wrote   The  Jive  hundred  points  of  good  husbandry ^ 


and  lingular  our  IMafkes  Revelles  and  Dlfguyfinges  and  nlfo  of 
the  Apparell  and  Trappers  of  all  and  finguler  our  horfes  ordeyned. 
and  appoynted  or  hereafter  to  be  ordeyned  and  appoynted  for 
our  Juries  and  Turneys  To  have  holde  occupye  and  enjoye  the 
faid  office  to  the  faid  Walter  Fysflie  and  his  fufficiente  Deputie 
or  Deputies  for  terme  of  the  lyffe  naturall  of  the  laid  Walter 
Fysflie  with  the  waiges  and  fees  of  fixpence  fterling  by  the  daye 
for  the  overfeing  and  falfe  kepeing  of  the  fame  to  be  had  and 
yerely  perceaved  of  the  Treafure  of  us  our  heires  and  fucceflbrs 
at  the  receipte  of  th'  exchequer  of  us  our  heires  and  Succelfors 
at  Weftminfter  by  thandes  of  the  Treafurer  and  Chamberlaynes 
of  Us  our  heires  and  Succeflbrs  ther  for  the  tyme  being  at  the 
feafles  of  th'  annunciation  of  Our  Lady  and  Saynt  Michaell  th' 
archaungell  by  evin  porcions  and  further  we  give  unto  the  faid 
Walter  Fysflie  yerely  during  his  faid  lyfFe  one  liverye  coate  fuch 
as  Yeoman  Officers  of  our  houfhold  have  of  us  to  be  yerely  had 
and  perceaved  at  our  greate  Wardrobe  by  the  handes  of  the 
keeper  or  Gierke  of  the  fame  for  the  tyme  beinge  and  to  have 
and  enjoye  one  fufficiente  houfe  or  mancion  to  be  affigned  unto 
the  faid  Walter  Fysihe  for  the  fure  better  and  fafe  kepingof  our 
faid  Veftures  Apparell  and  Trappers  togeather  with  all  manner 
commodities  and  advantages  to  the  faid  Office  to  be  dewe  and 
accuftomed  or  in  any  wife  apperteyning  in  as  large  ample  and 
bcnefyciall  manner  and  forme  as  John  Arnolde  deceafed  or  any 
other  or  others  Yeomen  kepers  of  all  and  finguler  the  premilfes 
above  raencyoned  have  had  and  enjoyed  or  of  right  ought  to  have 
and  enjoye  the  fame  albeit  exprelfe  mencyon  &c. — Tcfte  Regina, 
apud  Welini.  XXIX.  Janunrij. 
[Per  breve  de  private  Sigillo.]" 

'  Apology,  354. 

*  Apology,  359. 

LI2 
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appears  to  have  been  thus  taken,  and  appropriatetj, 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  :? 

"■  Thence,  for  my  voice,  I  mull  (no  choice) 

"   Away  of  force,  like  pofting  horlbj 
*'  For  fundry  men,  had  phicards  then, 

"  Such  Child  to  take." 

The  right,  and  the  pra(^iee,  of  purveying  fuch 
children,  continued  until  the  reigii  of  James,  al- 
though I  know  not  on  what  principle  it  was  jufti- 
fied ;  except  by  the  maxim,  that  the  King  had  a 
right  to  thefervices  of  all  his  fubje6ls.  Sir  Francis 
Bacon,  fpeaking  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  upon 
the  grievance  of  purveyance,  on  the  7  th  of  March, 
l605-6,  faid,  "  that  children  for  the  chapel  maybe 
taken/"  It  was,  probably,  from  this  abundant 
fource,  that  fome  of  the  earlieft  and  bed  of  our 
players  originated,  who  derived  a  livelihood,  and 
rofe  often  to  eminence,  by  amuiing  the  pub- 
lick. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  James  Burbadge,  who 
appeared  at  the  head  of  the  firft  incorporated  com- 
pany of  players  in  1574,  may  have  been  purveyed, 
like  Tuffer,  in  early  life,  and  may  have  forgotten 
his  parentage.  Certain  it  is,  that  during  the  he- 
raldick  vifitation  of  London,    in  1 634,    Cuthbert 


^  His  own  Life,  at  verfe,  p.  1-il,  of  his  book  entitled  Five 
Hundred  Points  of  Good  Huslandry.  Tuffer  was  carried  by 
"  friendihip's  lot"  to  St.  Paul's,  where  he  learned  mufick  under 
John  Redford,  an  excellent  mufician.  [Id.]  The  celebrated 
Erafmus  was  a  Child  of  the  Choir  in  the  Cathedral  of  Utrecht, 
till  he  was  nine  years  of  age  :  He  was  born  in  146/,  and  died 
in  1536. 

^  Com.  Jour.  Vol.  I,  279.  The  fad  Is,  that,  as  late  as  the  ac- 
ceflion  of  Charles  the  III,  drummers  were  prelTed  for  the  arnijr; 
as  we  may  clearly  fee,  in  the  Privy  Council  Regiii:ers. 
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Burbadge,  the  eldeft  fon  of  James,  did  not  know 
his  grandfather  ;  for  he  could  only  give  an  account 
of  his  brother  Richard,  the  "  famous  adlor  on  the 
ftage,"  and  of  his  father  James,  who  married  Ellen, 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Brayne,  of  London. =  What- 
ever may  have  been  their  originals,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  the  feveral  Burbadges  performed,  re- 
fpedlably,  on  that  "  Stage,  where  every  one  muft 
play  a  part ;"  and  where,  many  individuals  play  "  a 
fad  one." 


*  For  a  pedigree  of  the  Burbadges,  I  owe  a  kindnefs  to  Fran- 
cis Townfend,  the  Windfor  Herald,  who  was  lb  good  as  to  in- 
form me,  that  the  fame  arms  were  allowed  to  Cuthbert,  in  1034, 
as  belonged  to  a  very  numerous  family  of  Burbadges  in  Hertford- 
(hire ;  a  circumftance,  from  which  a  connexion  of  family  is  in- 
ferred. Cuthbert  fometimes  fpelt  his  name  Burbo^e,  as  did  the 
Burl-ages,  of  Herts.  Mr.  Malone  fpells  the  name  Barbadge  : 
*'  But,  the  name  ought  rather,  (he  adds,)  to  be  written  Burbidge, 
being  manifeftly  a  corruption  ot'  BoTougfihu/ge."  [p.  2'iS.]  The 
arms,  however,  of  the  Burbadges  were  three  iJoanv  heads  ;  and 
their  creft  was  a  Boars  head.  The  heraldick  conceit  of  the  arms 
was  plainly  derived  from  the  early  notion  that,  the  original  name 
was  i?oa/'-bage.  We  thus  perceive,  tliat  whatever  name  of  that 
age  we  attempt  to  inveftigate,  no  uniformity  of  fpelling  can  be 
found.  We  have  always  had  badge,  and  badger,  in  our  lan- 
guage, but  not  bage,  I  believe.  It  was  faid,  that  Heleii  Bur- 
badge,  widow,  who  was  buried  on  the  8th  of  May,  l6l3,  was 
probably  the  reli6t  of  James  Burbadge.  [Apology,  386.]  We 
now  fee,  diftinftly,  that  he  did  marry  £//e?2  Brayne,  of  London. 
Their  daughter  Alice,  who  was  baptized  on  the  11th  of  March, 
15/6-7,  and  married  one  Walker,  had  a  legacy  from  Nicholas 
Tooley  of  ten  pounds  by  the  name  of  "  Alice  Walker,  the  filler 
of  my  late  Matter  Burbadge  deceafed."  In  the  fame  will,  there 
is  a  legacy  of  ten  pounds  to  Elizabeth  Burbadge,  alias  Maxey  : 
Now,  it  appears  by  the  pedigree,  which  her  father  gave  in  to 
the  College  of  Heralds,  that  fhe  married  for  her  firft  hulband, 
Amias  Maxey,  Gentleman ;  by  whom  fhe  had  James  Burbadge 
Maxey,  who  was  adopted,  by  her  father  :  for  her  fecond  huf- 
^and,  ihe  married  George  Bingley,  or>e  of  the  Auditors  to  Kipg 
Charles  the  Ift. 

'   LI  3 
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A  limilar  doubt  has  alfo  exifted,  with  regard  to 
the  origin  of  Edward  Alleyn,  though  the  biogra- 
phers, indeed,  afllire  us,  "  that  he  was  born  of 
reputable  parents,  who  lived  in  good  fafhion  and 
credit."^  Yet,  are  we  left,  by  biographical  indolence, 
to  enquire,  who  were  the  father,  and  mother,  of 
that  celebrated  comedian,  and  beneficent  man. 
The  record  of  the  fact  is,  however,  to  be  found  in 
the  College  of  Heralds.  His  grandfather  was 
Thomas  Alleyn  of  Willen,  in  the  County  of  Bucks, 
and  of  Mefham,  in  the  County  of  Bedford  :  His 
father  was  Edward  Alleyn,  of  Willen  aforefaid  : 
and  bis  mother,  Margaret,  was  the  daughter  of 
John  Townley,  of  Townley,  in  the  County  of 
Lanqalliire,  of  a  refpe^lable  family,  which,  to  this 
day,  "  lives  in  good  fafhion  and  credit."  Edward 
Alleyn  was  born  on  the  ift  of  September,  ib^Q, 
and  was  baptized,  as  I  found  by  fearching  the 
parifh  regifter  of  St.  Botolph,  without  Bilbopfgate, 
on  the  '2d  of  the  fame  month  :  Nor,  can  it  now  be 
any  longer,  reafonably,  doubted,  whether  London 
be  entitled  to  the  honour  of  his  birth.  Though  a 
younger  man  than  Shakfpeare,  Alleyn  was  fooner 
praifed  by  wits,  and  diftinguifhed  by  the  world.  In 
the  Pierce  Fennylefse  of  Nafh,  which  was  firll 
printed,  in  1592,  may  be  feen  "  the  due  commen- 
dation of  Ned  Mien  .•" — '^  Not  Rofcius,"  fays 
Nafh,  "  or  ^Efop,  thofe  admired  tragedians,  that 
have  lived  ever  fince  before  Chrift  was  born,  could 
ever  perform  more  in  a6lion,  than  famous  Ned 
Allen."  Nafh  went  on  to  add,  in  the  fame  ftrain 
of  encomium,  whatarofe  from  his  enthufiaflick  ad- 
miration :    "  If  ever  I   write   any  thing  in  Latin, 

^  Kippls's  Biog.  Brit,  Vol.  I.  p.  150. 
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as  I  hope  one  day  I  fhall,)  not  a  man  of  any  dcferh 
here  among  us,  (the  players  particularly)  but  I  will 
have  up  ;  Tarleton,  Ned  Allen,  Knell,  Bently, 
fhall  be  known  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy  ;  and 
not  a  part  that  they  furmounted  in  more  than  other, 
but  I  will  there  note,  and  fet  down,  with  the  man- 
ner of  their  habits  and  attire. "4  In  the  filence  of 
Nafh,  we  may  perceive,  that  neither  Shakfpeare, 
nor  Richard  Burbadge,  had  diftinguifhcd  them- 
felves,  as  players,  in  loQ'i,  when  Shakfpeare,  indeed, 
hadbutjuft  appeared,  as  a  dramatick  writer.5  It 
is  a  memorable  circumftance,  which  ought  to  be 
ftrongly  marked,  by  the  hlftorian  of  our  Stage, 
that  fuch  great  a6lors  (hould  have  exifted,  to  whom 
Shakfpeare,  at  length,  fupplied  dramas,  which 
were  fully  equal  to  their  powers  of  performance  : 
And  it  will  be  found,  perhaps,  that  the  dramatift 
derived  an  advantage  from  the  player,  and  the  play- 
er a  benefit  from  the  dramatift.  Among  the  play- 
ers, as  Alleyn  was  the  tirft,  fo  he  appears  to  have 
been  the  moil:  diftinguifhed  :  and  is  even  fuppofed, 
though  not  upon  the  moll  fatisfacl:ory  evidence,  tp 

*  In  the  opinion  of  Ben  Jonfon,  who,  with  all  his  prejudices, 
tnuft  be  allowed  to  have  been  a  competent  judge;,  Ned  Alleyn 
was  the  greateft  r.dor  that  had  then  appeared  ;  or  that  would 
appear,  according  to  Sir  Richard  Baker.  Ben  Jonfon,  who  al- 
ways fuppofed  that  his  pen  conferred  immortality,  addrefled  his 
^9th  Epigram  to  Edward  Alleyn  : 

*'  And  prefent  worth  in  all  doft  fo  contra^, 

"  As  others  fpeake,  but  only  thou  doft  act, 

"  Wear  this  renowne  :   'Tis  juft,  that  who  did  give 

"  3o  many  Poets  life,  by  one  Jliould  live  .'" 

*  In  fa6t,  it  does  appear,  that  Richard  Burbadge  had  come  out 
on  the  ftage,  as  early  as  1589  J  hut  in  the  inconfiderable  part  of 
a  Meffenger.  [p.  415.]  There  is  reafon  to  fufpeft,  that  ShaV:- 
fpeare  himfelf  appeared  as  early,  on  the  fame  ftage,  in  as  trivial 
a  chara<Ster.     [p.  406.] 

LU 
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have  furnifhed  Shakfpeare,  by  his  juft  reprefentatloa 
of  characters,  with  fqme  intimations  of  the  ce- 
lebrated precepts,  which  were  given  to  the  aciors 
by  Hamlet.^  When  fuch  doubts  arife,  from  the 
difficulty  of  afcertaining  fa6ls  of  fo  remote  a  period, 
with  regard  to  the  principal  players,  we  ought  pot 
to  be  furprifed,  that  ftill  greater  doubts  fhould  exift, 
with  refpeiSl  to  the  inferior  a6lors  of  Shakfpeare's 
dramas,  efpecially  as  we  are  without  the  fame  mep-ns 
of  giving  light  to  darknefs. 

Geokge  Bryan,  who,  like  greater  men,  will 
only  be  remembered  from  his  connection  with  Shak- 
fpeare,  appeared  as  early  as  1589,  '"  Tarleton's 
Piatt  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins :  he  reprefen ted  Lu- 
cius, in  Gorhoduc  ;  he  played  the  Eai'l  of  Warwick, 
in  Henry  the  Sixtht    during  1592;    he  performed 


*  In  the  Apology,  p.3f)l,  it  was  faid,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Malone,  ciiiefly,  tliat  Edward  Alleyn  married  Joan  Woodward, 
the  daughter  of  Henllow's  wife.  It  appears,  how^evcr,  fronj 
the  funeral  certiticate  of  this  lady,  in  the  College  of  Arms,  by 
John  Gifford,  the  Senior  Fellow,  and  preacher  of  the  College ; 
and  John  Symon,  the  Schoolmafter  thereof,  and  a  Fellow,  "  that 
Ihe  was  the  Daughter  of  the  Wovfhipful  Phillip  Henflowe,  Efq, 
one  of  the  Sewers  of  his  Majeftie's  Chamber."  On  that  occa- 
iion,  the  arms  of  Henflow  were  impaled  with  the  arms  of  her 
hufband.  When  Alleyn  entered  his  pedigree  at  the  vifitationof 
the  county  of  Surrey,  in  l623,  he  gave  exaftly  tlie  fame  ac- 
count of  his  wife.  In  a  doubtful  point,  whether  her  name  >vere 
Woodward,  or  Henflow,  the  inference  of  the  Heralds,  from 
the  impaling  of  the  arms,  ought  to  be  decifive  ;  that  the  wife  of 
Alleyn  was  a  Henflow,  and  not  a  Woodward.  Yet,  it  appears 
by  the  written  declaration  of  Henflow  himfelf,  that  Edward 
Alleyn  did  marry  Joan  Woodward.  [P.  351.]  Thus  difficult 
is  it  to  afcertain  a  fa6t,  even  from  fatlsfafctory  evidence  ;  though 
the  commentators,  and  criticks,  demand  demonjiration,  as  the 
only  proof,  in  the  affairs  of  common  life  !  In  the  pedigree  of  Ed- 
ward Alleyn,  he  is  called  "  Matter  of  His  Majelty's  GajBe  qf 
Bulls  and  Bears,  and  Mallif  dogs." 
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ibine  of  the  charadlers  in  Shakfpeare's  earliefl:  plays ; 
but  he  did  not  live  long  enough  to  reprelent  any 
part  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Every  Alan  in  his  Humour^ 
during  15 98  :  George  Bryan  was  certainly  dead  at 
this  epoch  ;  though  I  have  not  been  able  to  difcover 
either  the  time,  or  place,  of  his  burial  ;  or  any  re- 
cord of  his  will. 

Samuel  Crosse  had  the  honour,  certainly  to  em- 
body fome  of  Shakfpeare's  fic^lions;  and  is  celebrated, 
by  Heywood,  together  with  Knell,^  Bently,  Mills, 
Wilfon,^  and  Lanam,  as  players,  who  "  by  the  re- 
port of  many  judicial  auditors  performed  many  parts 
fo  abfolute,  that  it  were  a  fin  to  drowne  their  worths 
in  Lethe. "9  CrofTe  died,  probably,  before  the  year 
1596  ;  though  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  when, 
or  where  ;  nor,  to  difcover  his  vv'ill ;  nor  any  admi- 
niftration  to  his  eftate  ;  if  indeed  he  left  any  behind 
him. 

Thomas  Pope  played  his  part  as  early  as  158p, 
in  Tarleton's  Piatt  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  ;  he 
reprefented  Arba(^us,  in  Sardanapalus ;  he  was,  in 
1597,  and  1598,  at  the  head  of  the  Lord  Chamber- 
layne's  Servants,  together  with  Hemings  ;  who  had 


'  It  appears  by  the  pariih  regifter  of  St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury, 
that  a  William  Knell  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  that  parifli, 
on  the  24th  of  September,  1578  }  that  a  William  Knell  married 
Rebecca  Edwards,  on  the  30th  January,  1585-6.;  that  John  Hem- 
ming married  Rebecca  Knell,  widow,  on  the  10th  of  March, 
1587-8.  From  thefe  entries  we  may  conclude  that.  Knell,  one 
of  the  great  a6tors  of  that  period,  is  the  perfon  to  whom  they 
iclate. 

^  Robert  Wilfon  was  one  of  the  Earl  of  Leicefter's  fervants, 
to  whom  the  theatrical  licenfe  was  granted,  in  1574.  A  Robert 
Wilfon  made  his  Will  on  the  29th  January,  15/6-7,  which  was 
proved  on  the  1ft  of  February  of  the  fame  year. 

**  Heywood's  Apology, 
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the  honour  of  heing  the  firft  who  reprelented  Shak-. 
fpeare's  characters.  Pope  Uved  refpeclably  in  St. 
Saviour's  parifh,  Southvvark  ;  and  rofe  to  liich  emi- 
nence, as  a  fellow  of  Shakfpeare,  as  to  have  equally 
had  a  fhare  in  the  Globe,  and  Curtain,  th.eatres  ; 
and  to  have  employed  under  him  theatrical  fervants. 
He  died  in  February,  l603-4  ;  leaving  coniiderable 
property  to  thofe  whom  he  molt  regarded.^     Of  Ga- 

^  I  here  Subjoin  a  copy  of  the  Will  of  Pope,  "  Extrafted  from 
the  Regiftry  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury  ;'  as  it  con- 
tains fome  theatrical  particulars  which  the  curious  reader  may 
•wifli  to  fee ;  and  as  it  exhibits  Pope  in  a  higher  ftation  than  he 
has  hitherto  been  fiippofed  to  have  held  : — 

"  In  the  name  of  God  Anien  the  two  and  twenty  of  July  in 
ihe  year  of  our  Lord  God  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  three 
and  the  firft  year  of  the  Reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  King 
James  I  Thomas  Pope  of  the  parlfli  of  St.  Saviour's  South- 
wark  in  the  County  of  Surry  Gentleman  being  at  this  prefent  in 
good  and  perfett  health  laude  and  praife  be  given  to  the  Al- 
mighty God  therefore  do  make  ordain  and  declare  this  my  pnte 
Teftamentand  laft  Will  in  manner  and  form  following  that  is  to  fay 
Firft  and  principally  I  commend  my  Soul  into  the  hands  of  Almigh- 
ty God  my  Maker  Saviour  and  Redeemer  hoping  and  affuredly 
believing  to  be  faved  through  the  merits  death  and  paflion  of  my 
Saviour  Jefus  Chrift  and  to  enjoy  eternal  bleflednefs  in  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven  And  my  body  I  commit  to  the  earth  to  be  bu- 
rled in  Xtian  burial  in  the  church  called  St,  Saviours  where  I 
now  dwell  And  I  give  towards  the  fetting  up  of  fome  monument 
on  me  in  the  faid  Church  and  my  Funeral  Twenty  pounds  Itera 
I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  poor  of  the  Liberty  where  now  I  dwell 
thre  pounds  Item  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  Suzan  Gafquine 
whom  I  have  brought  up  ever  iince  llie  was  born  the  fum  of  one 
hundred  pounds  of  lawful  money  of  England  and  all  my  Houfe- 
hold  Stuff"  my  Plate  only  excepted  Item  I  will  that  the  faid 
Suzan  G^fqmne  fhall  have  the  ufe  and  occupation  of  all  that 
Houfe  or  Tenement  wherein  I  now  dwell  in  the  parilh  of  St. 
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bri.el  Singer,  Pope,  Phillips,  and  Slye,  it  was  re- 
marked, by  Heywood,  in  \6l'2,  "  that  though  they 

Saviours  aforefaid  daring  her  natural  life  if  the  Leale  and  Term 
of  years  which  I  have  in  the  fame  Ihall  fo  long  continue  and  en- 
dure fo  as  the  faid  Suzan  or  her  AHigns  do  pay  the  one  half  of 
the  Rent  relerved  by  the  leafe  to  me  thereof  from  time  to  time 
and  at  fuch  time  as  is  hraited  in  and  by  the  fame  Leafe  amongtl 
others  made  by  Francis  Langley  DraK  deceafed  and  do  alfo  per- 
form fuch  Covenants  touching  the  faid  Tenement  as  are  to  be 
done  by  force  of  the  faid  Leafe  and  if  the  faid  Suzan  fhali  happen 
to  die  before  the  expiration  of  the  faid  Term  then  I  will  that  my 
Brother  John  Pope  lliall  have  the  ufe  and  occupation  of  the  faid 
Tenement  during  the  refidue  which  at  the  time  of  the  deceafe  of 
the  faid  Suzan  fhall  be  to  come  and  unexpired  of  the  faid  Term 
he  doing  for  the  fame  and  paying  from  thenceforth  as  the  faid 
Suzan  Ihould  or  ought  to  have  done  if  flie  had  lived  to  the  full 
end  of  the  faid  Term  Item  I  will  and  bequeath  unto  my  Brother 
John  Pope  the  Tenement  adjoining  to  the  eaft  fide  of  my  faid 
dwelling  houfe  wherein  John  Moden  now  dwelleth  and  during 
all  fuch  Term  of  years  as  I  have  to  come  and  unexpired  of  and  in 
the  fame  by  virtue  of  the  Leafe  aforefaid  fo  as  the  laid  John  Pope 
and  his  Afligns  during  the  continuance  of  the  laid  Term  do  pay 
them  half  of  the  rent  referved  by  the  faid  Leafe  from  time  to  time 
and  at  fuch  days  and  times  as  is  limited  by  the  fame  Leafe  and 
do  perform  fuch  Covenants  touching  only  the  faid  Tenement  to 
him  my  faid  Brother  bequeathed  as  are  to  be  done  by  force  of 
the  faid  Leafe  and  alfo  that  my  faid  Brother  do  within  one  month 
next  after  my  deceafe  enter  into  Bond  of  a  reafonable'  fum  of 
money  to  my  Executors  for  payment  of  the  faid  moiety  or  one 
half  of  the  faid  Rent  and  performance  of  the  Covenants  touching 
the  fame  Tenement  as  aforefaid  according  to  my  true  meaning 
and  intent  in  that  behalf  Item  I  will  and  devife  unto  Marjr  Clarke 
alias  Wood  all  that  Tenement  adjoining  to  the  weft  fide  of  my 
faid  dwelling  houfe  wherein  John  Holland  now  dwelleth  for  and 
during  the  continuance  of  the  Term  of  years  which  I  have  in 
the  fame  (amongft  others  as  aforefaid)  by  torce  or  virtue  of  the 
faid  Leafe  to  roe  made  by  the  faid  Francis  Langley  to  be  by  her 
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be  dead,  their  deferts  yet  live  in  the  remembrance 
of  many." 

holden  and  enjoyed  from  time  to  time  free  of  any  Rent  to  be 
paid  for  the  fame  as  long  as  fhe  lives  and  after  her  deceafe  I  give 
and  bequeath  my  Intereft  and  Term  of  years  then  to  come  and 
unexpired  of  and  in  the  faid  Tenenient  unto  Thomas  Bromley 
who  was  heretofore  baptized  in  the  parifli  of  St.  Andrew's  Un- 
derfliaft  in  London  Item  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  faid  Marie 
Clark  alias  Wood  and  to  the  faid  Thomas  Bromley  as  well  all 
my  part  right  title  and  intereft  which  I  have  or  ought  to  have  of 
in  and  to  all  that  Playhoufe  with  the  Appurts  called  the  Curtein 
iituated  and  being  in  Hallywell  in  the  parifii  of  St.  Leonard's  in 
Shoreditch  in  the  County  of  Middlefex  as  alfo  all  my  part  Eftate 
and  Intereft  which  I  have  or  ought  to  have  of  in  and  to  all  that 
Playhoufe  with  the  Appurts  called  the  Globe  in  the  parifli  of  St. 
Saviours  in  the  County  of  Surry  Item  I  give  and  bequeath  to 
the  faid  Thomas  Bromley  the  fum  of  Fifty  pounds  and  my 
Chayne  of  Gold  being  in  value  Thirty  pounds  and  Ten  fliillings 
to  be  paid  and  delivered  unto  him  at  fuch  time  as  he  fliall  have 
accompliflied  his  full  age  of  one  and  twenty  years  provided  in 
the  mean  time  his  Mother  fliaU  receive  thefe  Legacies  in  regard 
the  ufe  thereof  may  bring  up  the  Boy  putting  in  good  fecurity 
for  delivering  in  the  aforefaid  Legacies  at  his  full  years  of  one 
and  twenty  and  if  the  faid  Thomas  fliall  happen  to  die  and  depart 
this  mortal  life  before  he  fhall  have  accompliflied  his  faid  age  of 
one  and  twenty  years  then  I  will  give  and  bequeath  the  faid  fum 
of  Fifty  pounds  and  the  faid  Cheyne  of  Gold  unto  the  faid  Marie 
Clarke  alias  Wood  to  her  own  xii'e  Item  I  give  and  bequeath  to 
the  faid  Marie  Clarke  alias  Wood  the  fum  of  Fifty  pounds  more 
provided  always  and  my  Will  and  Mind  is  that  if  the  faid  Marie 
fliall  happen  to  die  and  depart  this  mortal  life  before  the  faid 
Thomas  Bromley  then  the  faid  Fifty  pounds  fliall  remain  to  the 
faid  Thomas  Bromley  to  be  paid  to  him  at  fuch  time  as  he  fliall 
acconiplilli  the  full  age  of  one  and  twenty  years.  Item  I  give 
and  bequeath  to  Agnes  Web  my  Ivlother  the  fum  of  Twenty 
pounds  of  lawful  money  of  England  and  to  my  Brother  John  Pope 
the  fa.T.  of  I'wenty  pounds  and  to  my  Brother  William  Pope  other 
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Robert  Goughe,  who  had  the  honour  of 
reprefenting  parts,  in  the  Tragedyes,  Comedy es, 
and  Hiltories,  of  Shakfpeare,  was,  probably,  bred 
by  Thomas  Pope.  Goughe  appeared,  with  his 
mafter,  in  Sardanapalus,  in  the  ch^ra.S.QV  o(  AJpaJi a  % 
he  had  a  legacy  from  Pope,  in  l603,  of  the  tefta- 

Tvventy  Pounds  Item  I  gwt  and  bequeath  to  the  Children  of 
my  faid  Bretheren  of  John  and  William  Pope  the  fum  of  Ten 
pounds  to  be  paid  and  dirtributed  equal  amongft  the  lame  Chil- 
dren part  and  part  aUke  Item  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Robert 
Goiigh  and  John  Edmans  all  my  wearing  apparel  and  all  my  arms 
to  be  equally  divided  between  them  Item  I  give  and  bequeath 
to  my  Coufin  Thomas  Owen  Five  pounds  Item  I  give  and  be- 
queath to  my  loving  Friend  John  Jackfon  one  Ring  with  a  fquarc 
Diamond  in  it  Item  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Marie  Clarke  alias 
Woode  half  my  plate  and  to  Suzan  Gafquine  the  other  half  being 
equally  divided  between  them  Item  I  give  and  bequeath  toDo- 
rothie  Clark  Sifter  to  Marie  Clarke  alias  Wood  one  Gold  Ring 
with  five  opalls  in  it  All  the  reft  of  my  Rings  I  give  to  good  Wife 
Wilhngfon  who  is  now  the  keeper  of  my  houfe  Item  I  give  and 
bequeath  unto  my  loving  friend  Bazell  NichoU  Scrivenorthe  fum 
of  Five  pounds  'and  to  my  neighbour  and  friend  John  Wrench 
the  fum  of  Five  pounds  the  refidue  of  all  my  Goods  Rights  and 
Chattels  not  before  bequeathed  my  Debts  and  Funeral  charge 
being  firft  fatisfied  I  wholie  give  and  bequeath  to  my  Mother  my 
Brothers  and  th.eir  Cliildren  to  be  equally  divided  between  them. 
And  I  do  ordain  and  appoint  my  well  beloved  Friends  Bazell  Ni- 
choU and  John  Wrench  to  be  the  Executors  of  this  my  laft  Will 
and  Teftament  earneftly  praying  and  defiring  them  to  fee  the 
fame  performed  in  all  things  according  to  my  true  meaning  therin 
And  for  becaufe  much  of  this  Money  is  out  upon  Bonds  I  do  limit 
for  the  performance  of  this  my  Will  fix  Months  And  thus  not 
doubting  but  the)'  will  perform  the  truft  in  this  behalf  by  me  in 
them  repofed     In  Witnefs  whereof  I  have  fet  my  band  and  feal, 

(Signed)  Thomas  Pope. 
^'^  Scaled  in  the  prefence  of — John  Wrench 

John  Edmaus." 
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tor's  Tvearing  apparel,  and  ar?ns ;  he  played  in  the 
Second  May  dens  Tragedy  ^  during  the  year  1611  : 
But,  he  dilappeared^  loon  afterwards^  fo  as  not  to 
be  traced,  either  in  the  play  bills,  or  at  Do6lor's 
Commons.  The  Puritans,  who  regarded  plays, 
and  a6lors,  with  a  very  evil  eye,  conlidered  "  play- 
ers, as  an  abomination,  that  put  on  women's  rai- 
ment."^ Whether  Goughe,  and  \\\^  fellows,  who, 
generally,  reprefented  women,  were  much  affected 
by  this  reproach,  it  is  not  eafy  to  dilbover,  amid 
the  diiputes,  about  the  lawfulnefs  of  the  theatres. 
It  feems  to  have  been  forgotten  by  the  Puritans,  in 
their  zeal,  that  if  recreation  be  neceflary  to  man- 
kind, rational  amufement  may  be  juftified,  as  fit, 
from  the  neceffity. 

Samuel  Gilburne,  who  alfo  had  the  honour 
of  reprefenting  fome  of  the  inconfiderable  characters 
of  our  great  dramatifl,  ferved  his  apprenticefhip 
with  Auguftine  Phillips,  one  of  the  fellows  of  Shak- 
fpeare.  When  Phillips  made  his  will,  in  l605,  he 
bequeathed  to  Gilborne,  "  his  late  apprentice,  the 
fome  of  fortye  (hillings,  his  moufe  coloured  velvet 
hofe,  and  a  white  taffety  dublet,  a  black  tafFety 
fute,  his  purple  cloke,  fword,  and  dagger,  and  his- 
bafe  violl."  Other  notices  about  Gilburne,  who 
probably  lived,  and  died,  in  obfcurity,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find,  either  in  the  play  bills,  or  in  the 
Prero2:ative  Office. 

o 

W^iLLiAM  Ostler,  from  the  obfcurity  of  his 
origin,  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  purveyed, 
like  Tufler,  in  early  life,  as'  a  finging  boy.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  as  one  of  the  children  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Chapel,    he  reprefented  one   of    Ben 

-  The  Overthrow  of  Stage  Playes,    I5gg,    without  the  name 
of  the  publilher,  or  the  place.     Sign.  C  4. 
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Jonfon's  Characters  in  The  Poetafter,  during  the 
year  1^01.  When  he  ceafed  to  be  a  child,  Oftler 
played  in  Jonfon's  Alchymiji,  in  1610  ;  in  Catiline, 
during  the  year  J6l  1 ;  and  in  the  Dutchefs  ofMalJy, 
of  Webtter,  in  l623.  In  Davis,  the  Epigramma- 
tilVs  Scourge  of  Folly,  Oltler  is  praifed  as  the  RoJ- 
ciiis  of  the  times  :  But,  fo  many  of  the  players 
were  addrefled  by  our  Poets,  by  the  name  of  the 
great  player  of  the  Roman  ftate,  that  we  may 
reafonably  fuppofe,  they  did  not  very  nicely  difcri- 
minate,  when  their  defire  to  praife  was  fcattering, 
with  a  lavifh  pen,  their  encomiums,  which  ceafe 
to  be  praife,  if  generally  applied. 

Nathaniel  Field  was  alfo  one  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  chapel,  and  one  of  the  performers  of 
Shakfpeare's  chara6lers.     In  Ben  Jonfon's  Comical 
Satyre,  called  Cynthia's  Revells,    which  was  a61ed 
by  the  Queen's  Children  of  the  Chapel,  in  ](J00, 
Field  played  a  principal    part.     In  the  fubfequent 
year,    he   adled  as  one  of  the  chief  comedians,  in 
Jonfon's   Poetct/ler.     When  he  left  the  Chapel,  he 
became,  after  the  acceffion  of  King  James,  one  of 
the  company   called  the  Children  of  Her  Majeftifs 
Revells.    In  1  (X)7 ,  he  a<Sled  the  part  of  Bnjfy  U Am~ 
hois,    in   Chapman's   Drama,    and  he   performed, 
in  1609,  one  of  the  firfl  characters  in  Ben  Jonfon's 
Silent  JVoman.     Whether  Field  were  a  writer,  iis 
well   as    an  aclor,  of  plays,  has  admitted  of  fome 
doubt :  Roberts,  the  player,  who,  fmartly,  animad- 
verted  on    Pope's  preface,  fpoke  affirmatively,  on 
the  point ;  the  intelligent  writer  of  the  Biographia 
Dramatica  fpeaks,  negatively  ;  giving  the  difputable 
Dramas,  to  Nathaniel  Field,  of  New  College,  Ox- 
ford.    But,  a  begging  letter  of  Field,  the  player, 
which   was  preferved  by  Ned  Alleyn,  among  Hen- 
Howe's  papers,  and  publiflicd  by  Mr.  Malone.  has 
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• 
decided  the  conteft,  in  the  actor's  favour  :  For,  the 
letter  proves,  that  Field  alked,  and  received,  money 
from  the  liberality  of  honeft  Henflowe,  for  pi ai/ 
wrlting.^^  Field,  the  player,  publilhed,  in  l6j2, 
a  comedicj  called,  "  j4  IVoman  is  a  Weathercock ;" 
in  l6i8,  another  comedie,  entitled,  "^^  Amends  for 
Ladies -r  and,  in  l632,  "  The  Fatal  Dowry ^^ 
which  he  wrote  in  co-operation  with  Maffinger,"? 
who,  being  equally  poor,  and  equally  engaged  in 
writing,  when-  confined  in  durance  with  Field, 
joined  with  him,  in  begging  the  help  of  Henflowe. 
The  facts  before  ftated  decide,  in  oppofition  to  the 
Commentators,  that  Field,  the  player,  was  the 
writer  of  the  dramas.  He  died  before  the  year 
1641,  though  I  have  not  been  able  to  difcover  ei- 
ther his  will,  or  the  date  of  his  burial.  It  is  a  re- 
mark of  Anthony  Wood,  which  applies  pertinently 
to  Field,  the  poet-player  ;  "  So  it  is,  and  always 
has  been,  that  poets  live  poor,  and  die  in  ob- 
fcurite." 

John  Underwood  appears  to  have  heM  near- 
ly the  fame  courfe,  through  life,  as  Nathaniel 
Field.  Underwood  was  alfo  one  of  the  Children 
of  the  Chapel :  Fie  performed  in  Opithias  Revels, 
during  the  year  1600  ;  in  the  Poetafter,  during 
1601  ;  with  the  King's  Servants,  he  played  in  the 
Alcliymiji,  in  1610,  andin  Catiline,  in  iCill  :  and 
he  reprefented  Delio,  in  The  Dut chefs  of  Malfif^ 
in  1623.  In  this  year,  when  Nicholas  Tooley, 
made  his  will,  he  kindly  forgave  Underwood  the 
feveral  fums  of  money,  which  were  due  by  him  to^ 
the  teftator.  Underwood  had  the  honour  to  be  one 
of  the  performers  of  Shakfpeare's  characters,  and 

'  P.  39;. 

*  Biog.  Brain.  I.  v,  159 
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enjoyed  the  benefit  of  being  a  fellow  fharer  in  the 
Globe,  Blackfriars,  and  Curtain,  Theatres.  He 
died,  in  January,  1 624-5  ;  leaving  five  children, 
who  had  before  loli  their  mother ;  and  now,  had 
only  their  father's  "  kind  fellows,  his  Majefties  Ser- 
vants" to  protect  their  infant  weaknefs. 

William  Ecclestone  was  alfo  one  of  the 
King's  Servants,  and  equally  reprefented  with  them 
Shakfpeare's  chara6ter3  at  the  Globe,  and  at  their 
ufual  houfe,  in  the  Blackfriars.  He  played  in  the 
Alchymiji,  during  161 0,  and,  during  the  fubfequent 
year,  in  Catiline.  Nicholas  Tooley,  with  his  ufual 
benevolence,  forgave  Eccleftone,  in  1623,  all  the 
debts,  which  were  due  to  him.  He  difappeared, 
■before  the  6th  of  May,  1629,  at  which  time  he 
was  no  longer  one  of -the  King's  players  ;  but,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  his  will  in  the  regilters, 
either  of  the  Bilhop  of  London,  orof  the  Archbidiop 
of  Canterbury.  He  who  a6i:s  an  infignificant  part 
on  the  ftage  of  life,  cannot  hope  to  be  long  remem- 
bered, while  fo  many  men  of  greater  eminence  are 
daily  difappearing  from  the  publick  eye. 

Joseph  Taylor  is  faid  by  tradition,  which  is 
not  fupported  by  circumftances,  to  have  played 
Hamlet,  and  lago,  when  thefe  chara6lers  were  firft 
reprefented  ;  to  have  performed  True-wit,  in  the 
Silent  JVoman,  and  Face,  in  the  Alchymiji ;  though 
this  aflertion  is  not  confirmed  by  Ben  Jonfon  him- 
felf.  The  player-editors  ranked  Jofeph  Tavlor, 
however,  among  thofe,  who  had  the  honour  to 
reprefent  Shakfpeare's  chara(5lers.  He  is  laid  to 
have  been  at  the  head  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth's 
players,  in  l6l4.  Whatever  parts  he  may  have 
a6led,  before  the  year  l623,  he  was  ftill  poor,  and 
low  :  When  the  kind-hearted  Nicholas  Tooley,  in 

VoL.IIL  Mni 
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that  year,  made  his  will,  he  dire6led  that,  "  Where- 
as I  ftand  bound  for  Jofeph  Taylor,  as  his  furety, 
for  payment  of  ten  pounds,  or  thereabouts,  my 
Will  is,  that  my  Executors,  fliall  out  of  my  eftate 
pay  that  debt  for  him,  and  difcharge  him  out  of 
that  bond."  It  is  remarkable,  that  Tooley  does 
not  call  Taylor,  a  fellow.  Certain  it  is,  however, 
that  he  was  enumerated  among  the  King's  Players^ 
on  the  6th.  of  May,  1629,  next  to  Hemmingg^ 
and  Lowin.  In  this  year,  he  performed  the  part 
of  Paris,  the  tragedian,  in  Maffinger's  Roman 
Actor,  at  the  private  Playhoiife,  in  the  Blackfriars, 
with  the  King's  Servants.  Among  other  wits,  Tay- 
lor prefixed  fome  encomiaftick  verfes,  "  to  his  long 
known,  and  loved  friend,  Mr.  Philip  Maffinger^ 
upon  his  Roman  Actor  : 

■But,  why  I  write  to  tliee. 


"  Is  to  profefs  our  loves  Antiquitie, 

"  Which  to  this  Tragedie  mull  give  iny  teft ; 

"  Thou  haft  xnacje  many  good,  but  this  thy  beft." 

in  l6'2(),  Taylor  played  the  Duhe,  in  Carlell's 
Deferving  Favourite:  In  l630,  he  reprefented 
JMathias,  a  Knight  of  Bohemia,  in  Maffinger's 
Picture,  '^  a  true  Hungarian  Hiftory."  From  this 
epoch,  during  many  years,  Jofeph  Taylor  a6led,  a 
confpicuous  part,  as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
King's  Company,  with  Lowin,  and  Swanfton.  In 
September,  1639,  he  was  appointed  the  Yeoman 
of  the  Revels,  under  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  who 
found  him  an  intelligent  affiftant.  Taylor  was  one 
of  the  ten  players,  who,  in  dedicating  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  Comedies  and  Tragedies  to  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  in  1647,  fpoke  with  feeling  recollec- 
tion of  "  the  flowing  compofitions  of  the  then  ex- 
pired fweet  fwan  of  Avon,  Shakfpeare.''     Taylor 
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died,  in  l654,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  indeed,  if 
he  reprefented  Hamlet,  in  1596. 

Robert  Benfield  appears  to  have  come  late 
into  the  King's  Company,  and  to  have  reprefented, 
originally,  but  few  of  Shakfpeare's  charatlers.  He 
appeared,  diftin6lly,  among  the  King's  Players  on 
the  6th  of  May,  l62g.  Hebuftled  through  feveral 
parts  of  no  great  difficulty ;  but  he  feems  to  have 
never  rifen  above  the  general  level  of  the  "  Har- 
lotry players."  He  lived  to  be  one  of  the  ten  come- 
dians, who,  in  1647?  dedicated  to  Philip,  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  Comedies  and  Tragedies  ;  but  1  have  not 
found  any  memorial  of  his  lail  Will,  or  of  hisfinaj 
End. 

Richard  Robinsox  came  early  enough  into 
life,  and  into  a<5tion,  to  reprefent  Shakfpeare's 
chara6iers,  in  the  fame  fcenes,  with  Heminges,  and 
Burbadge.  In  1611,  he  a6led  with  them,  and  the 
King's  other  players,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Catiline. 
Even  as  late  as  1 6 1 6,  he  reprefented  female  charadlers, 
long  after  the  Puritans  had  exhaiified  their  malig- 
nity, in  thundering  out  anathemas  againft  fuch  fup- 
pofed  profanations.  In  1 023,  vvhen  Nicholas  Tooley 
was  difpoiing  of  his  property  by  will,  he  gave,  "  to 
Sara  Burbadge,  the  daughter  of  his  late  Mafter, 
Richard  Burbadge,  that  fome  of  twenty  nine  pounds, 
and  thirteen  fhillings,  which  was  owing  to  him  by 
Richard  Robinfon."  Pie  appeared  in  the  fourth 
place  among  the  King's  players,  on  the  0th  of  May, 
1624.  He  joined  with  the  nine  other  players,  in 
the  dedication  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  plays, 
in  1647.  There  is  a  ftory  told  by  Mr.  Malone, 
which  is  repeated  by  Mr.  Steevens,  that  General 
Harrifon  killed  Robinfon,  during  the   civil  wars  5 

Mm2 
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the  general  crying  out  with  a  fanatical  tongue, 
when  he  gave  the  ftroke  of  death  ;  "  curfed  is  he 
that  doth  the  work  of  the  Lord  negligently. "5  But 
the  fact  is,  which  is  more  credible  than  the  llory, 
that  Richard  Robinlbn  died,  quietly,  at  London, 
in  March,  1647,  and  was  buried,  without  an  Ana- 
thema, in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Anne's,  Black- 
friars.*' 

John  Schanke  was  a  comedian  of  an  inferior 
coil  though  he  is  ranked  among  thofe  players,  who 
had  the  honour  of  reprefenting  Shakfpeare's  charac- 
ters. He  adled  the  Curate  m  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  Scornful  Lady,  during  the  year  1616, 
Schanke  was  a  writer,  as  well  as  an  a6tor ;  And 
produced  a  comedy,  called  Schanke  s  Ordinary,  in 
March,  1623-4.'  He  flood  the  fifth,  in  the  lift  of 
tiie  King's  Players,  in  May,  1629.  He  was  alfo 
one  of  Prince  Henry's  Company.  But,  he  died, 
probably,  before  the  year  1 647;  though  I  have  not 
been  able  to  difcover  the  time  or  place  of  his  death, 
or  the  will  of  this  poetical  player,  who  like  other 
poets,  had  little  to  leave  behind  him,  to  his  fellows 
or  relations.' 


>  P.  269. 

^  The  parifh  rcgifter  exprefsly  records,  that  Richard  Robinfdnj 
a  Player,  was  buried,  on  the  23d  of  March,  1646-7  :  So  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  identity  of  the  perfon. 

'  The  licenfe  for  tliis  play  ftands  thus,  in  Sir  Henry  Herbert's 
Regifter:  "  For  the  King's  Company;  Shanke's  Ordinary,  written 
by  Shankes  himfelf,  this  l6th  March,  l623." 

^  Mr.  Wright,  in  his  Hlftoria  Hifirionica,  l6fi9,  (SeeDodfley's 
Old  Plays,  Vol.  XII.  p.  344,)  fpeaking  of  the  early  players  of 
that  century,  fays,  "  Moft  of  them  went  into  the  King's  army, 
and  like  good  men  and  true  ferved  their  old  mafter,  tho'  in  £^ 
piifferent,  yet  in  a  more  honourable  capacity."  This,  however, 
was  not  the  cafe  with  all,   as  will  appear  from  the  following 
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John  Rice  has  itill  lefs  preteniions  to  fame, 
though  he,  too,  performed  fome  of  Shakfpeare's 
chara(5^ers.  He  a6led  the  part  of  Pefcara,  in  77ie 
Diitchcfs  of  Malfy,  during  the  year,  l623.  He 
probably  died  before  the  year  1 629  ;  as  he  does  not 
appear  in  the  Lift  of  the  King's  Players,  at  that 
epoch ;  yet,  have  I  not  found  the  date  of  his  de- 
ceafe,  nor  the  record  of  his  teftament. 

John  Low  in,,  who  was  probably  born  in  157^, 
feems  firft  to  have  appeared  upon  the  Stage  in  Ben 
Jonfon's  SejamiSy  with  Burbadge,  and  Shakfpearej 
in  1603,  after  the  acceffion  of  King  James.  In 
the  fubfequent  year,  he  came  out  with  Burbadge, 


anecdote  of   one  of  them,    extraded  from  PcrfeCi  Diurnal, 
No.  20,  Oa.  24,   1642  : 

"  This  day  there  came  three  of  the  Lord  General's  Officers 
pofl  from  the  Army  to  London,  fignifying  that  there  was  a  great 
fight  on  Sunday  laft,  and  beuig  brought  to  the  ParHament,  and 
examined,  it  appeared  they  were  not  fent  from  the  Armie  with 
any  letters  or  otherwife,  but  in  a  cowardly  manner  run  from  their 
captains  at  the  beginning  of  the  fight,  and  had  moll  bafcly  pof- 
fefled  the  people,  both  as  they  came  away  and  at  their  coming  to 
Towne,  with  many  falfe  rumours,  giving  forth  in  fpeeches  that 
there  were  20,000  men  killed  on  both  fides,  and  that  there  were 
not  foure  in  all  their  companies  efcaped  with  life  befides  them« 
felves,  and  many  other  ftrange  wonders,  though  altogether  falfe, 
it  being  rather  conceived  that  their  companys,  like  themfelvesj 
upon  the  beginning  of  the  fight.  Very  valiantly  took  their  heels, 
and  ran  away. 

"  And  after  further  enquiry  was  made  after  thefe  commanders, 
it  was  no  wonder  to  heare  their  ftrange  news,  for  they  were  Cap- 
£alne  Wilfon,  Lieut.  Whitney,  and  one  Shanks  a  player  ;  an 
affidavit  was  offered  to  bee  made  that  one  of  them  faid  before  he 
went  out  with  the  Earle  of  ElTex,  that  he  would  take  the  Parlia- 
ment's pay,  but  would  never  fight  againft  any  of  the  king's  party  j 
and  the  other  two  were  very  rude  and  infolent  perfons  :  where- 
upon the  Houfe  ordered  they  lliould  all  three  be  committed  to 
the  Gatehoufe,  and  brought  to  condigne  punifiiment  according  tQ 
Martial  Law  for  tlieir  bafe  cowardlinelfe."     Reeo. 
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and  Slye,  in  the  Induction  to  Webfter  and  Marfton's 
Male- content.  The  traditions,  which  have  been 
handed  down  by  Wright,  and  Roberts,  about 
Lowin's  reprefentations  of  Fahlaff,  Hamlet,  and 
Henry  VIII.  cannot  be  true,  if  applied  to  any 
preceding  period  to  the  acceffion  of  Charles  I. 
More  experienced  A6lors  performed  Shakfpeare's 
characters,  when  they  were  firft:  prefented  to  the 
publick.  He  certainly  played  in  the  Fooc  of  Jonfon, 
in  1605,  in  the  Alchymiji,  during  161O,  and  in 
Catiline,  during  161 1.  He  flood  the  fecond  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  King's  players  in  the  lift 
of  1629,  after  Flemings,  and  before  Taylor. 
In  the  farcaftick  verfes,  which  were  addrefled  to  Ben 
Jonfon,  in.confequence  of  his  infolent  treatment  of 
the  publick,  it  is  faid  : — 

"  Let  Lowin  ceafe,  and  Taylor  fcorii  to  touch 
"  The  loathed  flage  ;  for  thou  haft  made  it  fuch." 

Thefe  two  players  certainly  became  the  chiefs  of 
the  King's  Company,  after  the  feceffion  of  Condel, 
and  Hemmings,  about  the  year  1627.  In  De- 
cember, 1624,  this  whole  company,  with  Lowin, 
and  Taylor,  at  their  head,  were  obliged  to  make  a 
fubmiffion  to  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  for  a6ling  the 
play,  called  The  Spanijhe  Viceroy,  without  his  li- 
cence, as  Mafter  of  the  Revels.  At  a  fubfequent 
period,  Lowin  and  SwanUon  were  obliged  to  alkSir 
Henry's  pardon,  "  for  their  il!  manners."  In  1647, 
Lowin,  and  Taylor,  flood  at  the  head  of  the  ten 
player-editors  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  dramati- 
cal folio.  In  l()52,  thefe  two  concurred  in  pub- 
lifhing,  as  a  trifling  refource,  during  the  miferies 
of  the  grand  rebellion,  The  fVild  Goofe  Chafe  of 
Fletcher.     During  a  very  advanced  age,  Lowin, 
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for  a  livelihood,  kept  an  inn,  at  Brentford,  called 
The  Three  Pigeons.  And,  he  finifhed  his  length- 
ened career  of  life,  being  buried  in  the  cemetery  of 
St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  on  the  1 8th  of  March, 
3  658-9,  when  adminiftration  to  his  goods  was  grant- 
ed to  Martha  Lowin,  who  was  probably  either  his 
■widow,  or  his  daughter.^ 

Such  were  the  players,  who,  in  conjunction  with 
thofe  more  celebrated  perfons,  whom  I  formerly- 
mentioned,^  were  the  a6iors,  that  reprefented 
Shakfpeare's  chara6lers,  either  when  his  dramas 
firft  appeared,  or  when  the  original  players  had  re- 
tired from  the  fcene.  It  was  little  forefeen,  by  any 
of  them,  that  Shakfpeare's  name  would  emblazon 
theirs  ;  that  their  fame  would  be  carried  along  the 
oblivious  ftream  of  time,  borne  up  by  his  flrength, 
and  eternized  by  the  immortality  of  his  renown. 

It  mufl  be  allowed,  however,  that  both  the 
aclors,  and  the  dramatifts,  owed  great  obligations 
to  the  Privy  Council,  and  to  Parliament,  for  their 
feveral  regulations  of  the  fcene  ;  though  they  were 
not  always  grateful  to  their  beft  friends,  who  fup- 
ported  their  ufefulnefs,  if  at  the  fame  time  they 
corre6led  their  abufes.  The  gentle  Shakfpeare 
fometimes  touched  his  fuperiors  with  a  fine  edged 
lancet ;  Ben  Jonfon  was  prompted,  by  his  natural 
ruggednefs,  to  ftrike  them  with  a  butcher's  cleaver. 
tn  this  manner,  did  he  attempt  to  reiift  the  Privy- 
Council's  order,  in  June,  l600,  "  for  the  reftraiut 
of  the  immoderate  ufe  of  Playhoufes."  In  his 
Poetafter,  which  was  aded,  in  the  fubfequent  year, 

■^  P.  25^. 

'  Apology,  422  to  4(31. 

Mm  4 
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by  the  Children  of  the  Chapel,  he  made  Tucca 
fay  :  "  Thou  (halt  have  a  ■monopoly  of  playing  con- 
firmed to  thee  and  thy  Covey,  under  the  Emperor's 
broad  Seal  for  this  Service."'  Jonfon's  farcafm  in- 
cited the  playhoufe  proprietors  to  perfevere  in  op- 
pofing  a  fakitary  meafure  ;  and  their  perfeverance, 
in  obftinate  error,  induced  the  Privy  Council  to 
enforce,  by  feverer  injundlions,  an  ufeful  regu- 
lation. 

It  is  from  thofe  regulations,  as  they  (land  re- 
corded, in  the  Council  Regifters,  and  the  Statute 
Book,  that  we  now  knov/  fo  many  theatrical  fads, 
which  gave  rife  to  the  many  conje6lures  of  the 
hiftorians  of  our  ftage.  It  was  not  known,  or  at 
leaft,  had  been  little  noticed,  that,  by  a, regulation 
of  the  fanatick  Mary,  which  had  been  enforced  by 
the  wifer  Elizabeth,  plays  had  been  looked  into, 
and  reviewed,  even  before  Shakfpeare  came  out  into 
fcenick  life.  This  circumfpe6lion,  in  refpedl;  to  the 
morals  of  youth,  was  carried  to  the  two  Univerli- 
ties,  about  the  time,  that  Shakfpeare  began  to 
write  for  the  flage.  From  their  attention  to  mora- 
lity, the  prudent  councils  of  Elizabeth  extended 
their  care  to  the  interelts  of  religion  :  As  early  as 
1378,  ftage  playing  was  forbidden  in  Lent ;  and  in 
1587,  the  a6ling  of  plays,  at  the  theatres,  was 
prohibited  on  Sundays.  For  all  the  purpofes  of 
honeft  recreation,  the  number  of  playhoufes  was 
reftrained  to  two,  in  l6oo,  the  year  when  the 
bright  Sun  of  Elizabeth  began  to  fet  in  Clouds. 

'  By  not  knowing"  that  there  had  been  fuch  a  reftraint  on  the 
number  of  playhoufes,  the  learned  Whalley  fuppofed,  that  auk- 
ward  ilroke  of  the  morofe  Jonfon  "  to  have  been  a  flight  gird  at 
the  praftice  of  monopolies,  now  [then]  growing  into  ufe." 
[Whalley's  edit.  2.  v.  QC|.]  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that 
one  fa6t  is  worth  a  tlioufand  pages  of  erudite  conje6ture. 
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The  dawn  of  a  new  reign  brought  with  it  un- 
common changes  in  the  Icenick  world.  The  con- 
temporaries of  Shakfpeare,  who,  at  that  epoch, 
were  placed  under  a  better  regimen,  almoll  all 
difappeared,  with  the  effluxion  of  time,  before  the 
demife  of  James,  in  l625.  It  is  a  curious  fa6f, 
that  at  this  epoch,  the  eftablifhed  Companies  of 
London  Itrolled  often  into  the  country  ;  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  the  multiplicity  of  affociated  players, 
and  the  paucity  of  attra6five  plays.-  A  ftill  mote 
remarkable  fortune  attended  the  Playhoufes  than 
the  a6lors.  In  1589,  there  exifted  in,  and  about, 
London,  only  two ;  The  Theatre  and  the  Curtain  ;3 
Before  the  year  1629,  there  were  ere6ted,  notwith- 
fianding  every  oppofition,  fifteen  additional  Stages, 
or  Common  Playhoufes,  though  thefe  did  not  all 
exift,  during  the  fame  period.  In  l6l3,  the  Globe 
Theatre  was  burnt,  by  the  negligent  difcharging  of 
a  peal  of  ordnance,  during  the  acting  of  Henry  VIIL 

*  It  appears  from  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  Official  Reglfter,  that 
on  the  ift  of  July,  1(525,  he  granted  a  Confirmation  of  the  Kino-'s 
Company's  Patent  to  travel,  for  a  year.  [Rhym.  Faecl.  1ST. 
p.  120.] 

^  In  Martin's  Mojilh's  Minde,  a  fcarce  pamphlet,  which  was 
printed  in  1589,  Vv-Ithout  the  name  of  the  publiflier,  it  wasfiid, 
fcoffingly  :  "  And  the  other  now  wearie  of  our  State  mirth,  that 
Jor  a  pemiie  may  have  far  better  by  odds,  at  the  Theater',  and 
Curten,  and  any  blind  playing  houle,  every  day." — 'This  wliim- 
lical  writer  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  Thom.  Nafli  : — "  And  this 
hath  made  the  young  youths  his  [Martins]  fons  to  chafe  above 
meafure  efpeciaily  with  the  players,  whom  faving  their  livcrie;; 
(for  indeed  they  are  her  Majcfties  men,  and  thefe  not  fo  much 
as  her  good  lubje6ts)  they  call  rogues,  for  playing  their  enter  hides: 
and  alfes,  fortravelling  allday  forapennie." — Thefe  exlrafts  fliow 
better,  than  has  yet  been  done,  the  number  of  the  playhoufes, 
and  the  price  of  admiffion  to  them,  about  the  year  158p,  beino- 
the  sera^  probably,  of  Shakfpeare's  acquaintance  Avith  the  ftage. 
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but  it  was  rebuilt,  in  the  fubfequent  year,  in  a 
more  commodious  form,  and  with  more  fplendid 
decorations.  In  l6l7,  the  Fortune  theatre,  in 
Golden  Lane,  was  alio  burnt,  by  negligence ;  but,- 
was  foon  rebuilt,  in  a  handfomer  ftyle.  Five  Inns^ 
or  Common  Oftleries,  were  converted  into  play- 
lioufes ;  alfo  a  Cockpit,  and  St.  Paul's  finging 
School  ;  a  theatre  was  ereded  in  the  Blackfriars  : 
and  during  the  year  1629,  another  was  eftabliflied 
in  the  Whitefriars.4  While  playhoufes  were  thus 
deftroyed,  and  built ;  while  the  managers  of  pub- 
lick  amufements  did  not  yield  prompt  obedience  to 
publick  Authority  ;  Sir  William  Davenant  was 
empowered,  on  the  26th  of  March,  3639,  to  ere6t 
a  new  Theatre,  near  the  The  Three  Kings'  Ordi- 
nary, in  Fleet  Street :  But,  on  fome  difagreement 
with  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  the  Landlord,  D'Ave- 
nant  was  obliged  to  relinquifh  a  proje6l,  which  he 
was  ere  long  enabled  to  profecute,  in  a  different 
place,  and  form. 5 

*  Howe's  Chronicle,  103-4 

5  The  admirers  of  the  ftage,  and  the  lover?  of  truth,  may  be 
glad  to  perufe  the  document  by  which  D'Avenant  obliged  him- 
felf  to  relinquifh  his  purpofe  of  building  a  playhoufe  in  Fleet 
Street,  which  was  copied  from  the  original  j  and  which  was 
obligingly  communicated  by  Mr.  Craven  Ord  : — 

"  This  Indenture  made  the  fecond  day  of  October  in  the  fif- 
teenth yeare  of  the  Raigne  of  our  Soveraigne  Lord  Charles  by 
the  grace  of  God  of  England,  Scotland,  France  and  Ireland  King 
Defender  of  the  faith  ike  Annoq  Dm  l63g.  Between  the  faid 
King's  moft  Excellent  Maty  of  the  firft  part  and  William  D'Ave- 
nant of  London  Gent,  of  the  other  part.  Whereas  the  faid  Pling's 
moft  excellent  Maty  by  his  highnes  Letters  patents  under  the 
great  Seal  of  England  bearing  date  the  fix  and  twentieth  day  of 
March  laft  paft  before  the  date  of  theis  prefents  Did  give  and 
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The   internal   oeconomy   of    the  Stage,    which 
our  theatrical  hiftorians  have   laboured  to  difplay. 


graunt  unto  the  fald  William  D'Avenant  his  Heirs  Executors  Ad- 
miniftrators  and  Aflignes  full  power  licenfe  and  authority  that  he 
they  and  every  of  them  by  him  and  themfelves  and  by  all  and 
every  fach  perfon  or  perfons  as  he  or  they  ihall  depute  or  appoint, 
and  his  and  their  labourers  fervants  and  workmen  fliall  and  may 
lawfully  quietly  and  peaceably  frame  ereft  new  build  and  fett  up 
upon  a  parcell  of  ground  lying  neere  unto  or  behinde  the  three 
Kings  ordinary  in  Fleet  Streete  in  the  pifh  of  St.  Danflans  in  the 
Weft  London,  or  in  St.  Brides  London,  or  in  either  of  them,  or 
in  any  other  ground  in  or  aboul^hat  place,  or  in  the  whole  Streete 
aforefaid  already  allotted  to  him  for  that  ufe  or  in  any  other  place 
'ihat  IS  or  hereafter  fliall  be  affigned  and  allotted  out  to  the  faid 
William  D'Avenant  by  the  Right  Honorble  Thomas  Earle  of - 
Arundle,  and  Surry  Earle  Marfhallof  Englandorany  other  His  Mats 
Commiffionrs  for  building  for  the  time  being  in  that  behalfe  a 
Theater  or  Playhoufe  w'h  necellary  tyring  and  ret}'r[ng  roomes 
and  other  places  convenient  conteyning  in  the  whole  forty  yards 
fquare  at  the  moft  wherein  plays  muficall  enterteynmts  fcenes  or 
other  the  like  prefentments  may  be  prfented  by  and  under  cer- 
taine  provifors  or  condicons  in  the  fame  conteyned  as  in  and  by 
the  fald  Lres  patents  whereunto  relacon  being  had  more  fully  and 
at  large  it  doth  and  may  appeare :  Now  this  Indenture  witnefleth 
and  the  fald  AVilliam  D'Avenant  doth  by  theis  prefents  declare 
his  Ma's  intent  meaning  at  and  upon  the  graunting  of  the  faid 
Licenfe  was  and  is  that  he  the  faid  William  D'Avenant  his  heires 
Executors  Adminiftrators  nor  Aflignes  fliould  not  frame  build  or 
fett  up  the  laid  Theater  or  Playhoufe  in  anie  place  inconvenient 
and  that  the  faid  parcell  of  ground  lying  neere  unto  or  behinde 
tlie  Three  Kings  Ordinary  in  Fleet  Streete  in  the  faid  parifli  of 
St.  Dunftans  in  the  Well  London,  or  in  St.  Bri-des  London,  or  in 
either  of  them  or  in  any  other  ground  in  or  about  that  place  or 
in  the  whole  Stieete  aforefaid.  And  is  fitlience  found  inconve- 
nicat  and  unJ&tt  for  that  purpofej    therefore  the  laid  William 
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though  not  in  abfolute  clearnefs,  may  receive  Tome 
illuftration  from  the  farcafm  of  a  fatirift,  during 
King  James's  reign,  who  has  been  little  noticed,  by 
our  fcenick  writers.  In  Follies  Anatomy^  by  Henry 
Hutton,  it  was  faid,  farcaftically  -.^ 

'^  Blackfrlers,  or  the  Paris-garden  bears, 

"■  Are  fubje£ts  fitteil;  to  content  your  ears, 

"  An  amorous  dlfcourle,  a  Poet's  wit 

"  Doth  humour  bell  your  melancholy  fit. 

•■'  The  Globe  to-morrow  ads  a  pleafant  play, 

"  In  hearing  it  coniume  the  irkfome  day  : 

''  Go  take  a  pipe  of  To,  the  crowded  ftage 

"  Muft  needs  be  graced  with  you  and  your  page  : 


D'Avenant  dotli  foi"  himfelfe  his  Heires  Executors  Adminiftrators 
and  Affignes  and  every  of  them  covenante  promife  and  agree  to 
and  wth  or  faid  Soveraigne  Lord  the  King  his  Heires  and  Suc- 
cefTers  That  he  the  faid  William  Davenant  his  Heires  Executors 
Admin iftratois  nor  Affignes  fliall  not  nor  will  not  by  vertue  of 
the  faid  Licenfe  and  Authority  to  him  granted  as  aforefaid  frame 
erc6l  new  build  or  fett  up  upon  the  faid  parcell  of  ground  ia 
Fleet  Streete  aforefaid  or  in  any  other  part  of  Fleet  Streete  a  Thea- 
ter or  Playhoufe^  nor  will  not  frame,  ere£t,  new  build  or  fett  up 
upon  any  other  parcell  of  ground  lying  in  or  neere  the  Citties  or 
Suburbs  of  the  Citties  of  London  or  Weftmr  any  Theater  or  Play- 
boufe  unles  the  faid  place  fliall  be  firft  approved  and  allowed  by 
warrant  under  His  Ma^  figne  manuell  or  by  writing  under  the 
hand  and  feale  of  the  faid  Right  HonWe  Thomas  Earle  of  Arun- 
dell  and  Surrey.  In  Witnefs  whereof  to  the  one  pt  of  fhis  In- 
denture the  faid  WiUiam  D'Avenant  hath  fett  his  Hand  and  Seal 
the  Day  and  Yeare  firft  above  written. 

William  D'Avenant.    L.  &. 
Signed  Sealed  and  Delived 
in  the  preferlce  of 

Edw,  Penruddoks. 

Michael  Baker. 

*^  Printed  for  Walbank,  1619,  in  i2mo.. 
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"  Swear  for  a  place  with  each  controlling  fool, 
*'  And  fend  your  hackney  fervant  for  a  ftool." 

Whether  Henry  Hutton  lived  to  write  more  of 
Follies  Anatomy,  at  a  later  period,  I  am  unable  to 
tell  :  Another  wit  of  an  higher  vein  of  humour 
found  abundant  materials,  for  his  fatyrick  mule,  dur- 
ing fubfequent  fcenes  of  religious,  and  political, 
Contention,  "  when  civil  dudgeon  firfi:  ran  high." 
The  remnant  of  the  commons  of  England,  in 
fetting  forth,  parliamentarily,  their  own  merits,  to 
the  general  aflembly  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland, 
boafted,  that  they  had  fupprefled  all  Stage  Plays, 
and  interludes,  the  nurferies  of  vice,  and  profane- 
pefs."? 


'  In  a  Letter  from  the  Houfe  of  Commons  in  England  to  the 
^^neral  Affembly  of  Scotland  :  Printed  by  Hulbaud,  in  l043. 
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